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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  LOGOS. 

(Third  Article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.)1 

BY  THE  REV.  FREDERICK  H.  KXUBEL,  D.D. 

The  third  Article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  reads: 

“Also  they  teach,  that  the  Word,  that  is,  the  Son  of  God,  did 
take  man’s  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  so 
that  there  are  Two  Natures,  the  divine  and  the  human,  insepa¬ 
rably  conjoined  in  one  Person,  one  Christ,  true  God  and  true 
man,  who  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  trul}*  suffered,  was  cruci¬ 
fied,  dead  and  buried,  that  he  might  reconcile  the  Father  unto 
us,  and  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for  original  guilt,  but  for  all 

actual  sins  of  men.  He  also  descended  into  Hell,  and  truly  rose 

*  «/ 

again  the  third  day;  afterwards  he  ascended  into  Heaven,  that 
he  might  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  forever  reign, 
and  have  dominion  over  all  creatures,  and  sanctify  them  that  be¬ 
lieve  in  Him,  bv  sending-  the  Holv  Ghost  into  their  hearts,  to 
rule,  comfort  and  quicken  them,  and  to  defend  them  against  the 
devil  and  the  power  of  sin.  The  same  Christ  shall  openly  come 
again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  etc.,  according  to  the 
Apostles’  Creed.” 

1  A  Lecture  on  the  Holman  Foundation,  delivered  in  the  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  October  29,  1913. 
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Two  preliminary  statements: 

1.  Xo  titles  to  the  Articles  originally. 

o  %J 

2.  Xo  discussion  of  the  classical  Trinitarian  and  Christologi- 
cal  doctrines. 


our  theme:  the  logos. 

I.  The  manifested  God. 

1.  Luther's  writings  reveal  this  purport  of  the  Article.  “God 
hidden  and  revealed."  The  Trinity  belongs  to  the  ‘Tddden” 
God,  Christ  is  the  “revealed”  God. 

2.  Christ  the  only  God  we  know.  Emphasis  thereupon, 
needed.  Even  heretics  have  discovered  it,  though  in  false  con¬ 
nection.  Evangelical  preaching  often  says  it.  An  added  glory 
for  Christ. 

3.  Christ  manifests  the  “hidden”  God  as  “Father.”  A  name 
of  the  entire  Godhead. 

4.  “God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

4.  “God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  An  ex¬ 
planatory  diagram. 

II.  Manifested  for  our  salvation. 

1.  This  is  the  manifested  God’s  constant  attitude  Saving. 
Agrees  also  with  the  Scripture.  Fits  the  necessities  of  man’s 
state.  Man  must  see  God  taking  away  his  sin. 

2.  Me  recognize  now  the  fitting  arrangement  of  Article  II. 

3.  Here  many  special  topics  might  he  discussed  concerning 
that  salvation.  Article’s  intention  however  is  to  emphasize  gen¬ 
erally  the  completeness  of  the  salvation.  Like  Luther’s  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Creed,  Article  II.  “Covered”  sin. 

I II.  Manifested  sensibly. 

1.  Mystery  of  Christ’s  Person.  We  to  study  only  what  the 
Article  emphasizes.  The  gist  of  the  article.  Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism’s  failure.  Reformed  Theology’s  failure.  Lutheran  empha¬ 
sis  upon  the  divine  deep  into  the  human. 

2.  Personal  manifestation  thus. 
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Sensibly,  because  death  must  be  destroyed. 
Manifested  to  impart  life. 
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Before  we  enter  upon  the  specific  discussion  of  the  article,  two 
preparatory  and  explanatory  statements  are  desirable. 

1.  The  titles  to  the  articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
Some  of  the  titles  to  this  third  article  found  in  various  editions 
are:  “Of  the  Son  of  God,”  “Of  the  Son  of  God  and  His  Media¬ 
torial  Work,”  “Of  the  Son  of  God  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,”  “Of 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Word.”  Similar  and  even  worse  confu¬ 
sion  is  found  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  articles.  The  third  of 
the  titles  just  mentioned  is  the  one  found  in  Hr.  H.  E.  Jacobs' 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Concord.  Convinced  of  the  impropriety 
of  any  of  the  above  headings  and  being  led  to  question  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  any  titles  in  the  original  Confession,  we  addressed  Dr. 
Jacobs,  and  received  this  reply: 

“The  titles  to  the  articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  are 
lacking  in  all  editions  prior  to  1603.  See  Zoecklers  ‘Die  Aug. 
Conf.  historisch  und  exegetisc-h  untersucht/  1870,  p.  113.  The 
translation  in  my  edition  of  the  Book  of  Concord,  as  published 
in  18 S3  and  since  in  two  volumes,  was  edited  by  Dr.  Krauth,  and 
proves  to  be  a  sixteenth  century  translation  that  appeared  in  the 
Harmonv  of  the  Confessions  of  1586.  Dr.  Krauth,  however,  as 
I  have  found  by  personal  examination,  did  not  derive  the  titles 
from  this  source,  but  seems  to  have  followed  the  text  in  Frank's 
edition,  and  taken  the  liberty  of  making  changes;  for  I  can  find 
the  title  of  Art.  Ill  as  given  in  this  translation  neither  in  Frank 
nor  Mueller.  You  will  find  it,  however,  in  Dr.  Krauth's  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession  with  Kotes  of  1868.  In  the  Popular  edition  of 
the  Book  of  Concord  in  one  volume,  published  1911,  I  have  sub¬ 
stituted  the  translation  adopted  by  the  Common  Service  com¬ 
mittee  and  approved  by  our  General  Bodies  for  that  of  Dr. 
Krauth.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  Church  Book  of  1892,  and 
has  recently  appeared  in  your  Book  of  Worship.  In  this  trans¬ 
lation,  vou  will  notice,  we  have  conformed  conscientiously  to  the 
original  text,  and  therefore,  have  omitted  the  titles.” 

Dr.  Jacobs  states,  quoting  Zoeckler,  that  no  editions  prior  to 
1602  possess  titles.  However  Yilmar2  quotes  the  fourth  title 


2  Die  Augsburgische  Confession.  1870,  p.  61. 
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above  as  taken  from  the  “Recension”  published  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Fabricius  in  1573.  There  is  nevertheless  full  reason 
for  the  conviction  that  no  headings  belong  of  right  to  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession. 


The  presence  of  titles  has  misled  many  men  into  error  and 
brought  undeserved  discredit  upon  the  Confession.  Our  atten¬ 
tion  has  thus  been  called  to  the  fact  that  both  Dr.  Charles  A.  Hay 
and  Dr.  Charles  A.  Stork,  in  their  lectures  on  the  Holman  foun¬ 
dation,  were  led  to  criticize  the  Confession  as  illogical  in  its  ar¬ 
rangement  of  subjects.  Furthermore,  President  Patton  has  re¬ 
peatedly  delivered  in  our  cities  a  public  lecture  on  the  Westmins¬ 
ter  Confession,  in  which  he  has  lauded  its  superiority  to  the  Au- 
gustana  upon  the  ground  that  the  latter  has  no  more  order  than 
if  a  writer  were  to  write  the  heads  of  his  chapters  on  slips  of  pa¬ 
per,  throw  them  into  a  hat,  shake  it  thoroughly,  and  then  draw 
out  the  titles  for  his  composition  at  random.  Such  criticisms 
are  impossible  if  one  studies  the  Confession  without  the  confused 
and  confusing  captions.  The  relation  and  succession  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  then  become  more  impressively  manifest. 

2.  No  discussion  of  the  classical  trinitarian  and  christological 
doctrines.  Every  student  of  theology  knows  those  doctrines  and 
their  well  determined  terminologies.  They  involve  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  Person,  Work,  and  States  of 
Christ.  Very  clearly  the  third  article  opens  the  opportunity  for 
and  almost  demands  their  treatment.  Eor  can  anv  discussion 
of  the  article  be  undertaken  without  constant  dependence  upon 
and  reference  to  the  abiding  results  contained  in  those  doctrines. 
We  shall,  however,  avoid  any  specific  treatment  of  them,  in  the 
sense  in  which  such  is  usually  conducted.  We  shall  not  even  en¬ 
large  upon  the  origin  of  John’s  term  Logos,  nor  upon  the  merits 
of  the  “communicatio  idiomatum,”  although  the  former  is  the 
theme  of  this  paper  and  the  latter  represents  a  vital  position  of 
our  Church  upon  Christologv.  The  reason  for  this  omission  is 
that  a  mere  restatement  of  those  doctrines  is  not  desirable.  The 
details  of  those  doctrines  have  become  so  refined  in  the  orthodox 
faith  that  their  constant  repetition  serves  all  too  easily  to  rob  the 
faith  of  vital  power.  The  mind  becomes  so  rutted  by  the  reitera¬ 
tion  of  the  well  wnown  formulas  that  all  consciousness  is  lost 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Being  of  God  and  the  Person  of  the 
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World's  Savior  concerning  which  these  statements  are  made. 
Indeed  it  is  possible  that  many  a  modern  Christian  is  holding 
those  doctrines  merely  because  he  is  mentally  too  indolent  or  in¬ 
different  or  unfit  to  think  otherwise.  Possibly  we  do  not  doubt 
them,  only  because  we  cannot  think  other  than  or  beyond  what 
they  and  the  classical  heresies  include.  (Let  us  remember  that 
it  has  been  those  heresies  which  have  served  to  give  the  doctrines 
their  present  form  of  refined  statement).  May  we  not  go  fur¬ 
ther?  Do  not  all  Christian  students  when  entering  the  heart  of 
those  tremendous  and  mysterious  doctrines  realize  that  the  form 
of  statement  which  they  have  received  falls  lamentably  short  of 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  reality — that  they  are  false  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  narrow,  clumsy,  sometimes  gross,  destructive 
of  the  ideal — that  though  they  be  true,  much  more  is  true. 
Finally  it  ought  to  be  distinctly  recognized  that  the  chief  value 
of  much  of  those  doctrines  as  formulated  has  become  a  negative, 
not  a  positive  one;  their  value  is  largely  and  frequently  in  the 
security  with  which  they  shut  out  heresies.  All  that  has  thus 
been  stated  renders  emphatic  the  necessity  of  intense  study  of  the 
doctrines  and  of  intense  devotion  to  them,  but  also  explains  the 
desirability  of  their  exclusion  here  in  any  technical  restatement. 

With  the  two  preliminary  statements  understood,  a  mere 
glance  at  our  Article  reveals  that  its  theme  is 

THE  LOGOS. 

If  any  title  were  to  be  given  to  the  article,  it  must  be  that  one. 
"They  teach,  that  the  Word  (the  Logos)/7  So  the  article  opens, 
and  then  to  the  end  declares  what  is  true  of  the  Logos.  The 
origin  of  that  title  in  John’s  writings  has  been  extensively  de¬ 
bated,  and  the  reference  to  Philo  is  doubtless  a  correct  one. 
Nevertheless  nobody  can  read  Genesis  I  and  John  I  without  re¬ 
alizing  the  deep  penetration  of  the  two  and  knowing  that  the 
“Word”  of  John  has  primarily  in  view  the  mighty  utterances  of 
God  in  Genesis  I.  The  name  thus  given  to  Christ,  whatever  else 
it  may  mean,  must  describe  Him  as  being  primarily  God’s  utter¬ 
ances.  It  is  God  uttering  Himself.  If  we  may  take  the  quaint 
and  beautiful  use  of  the  language  in  Hebrews  1,  3  that  the  Son 
is  “the  express  image  of  God,”  then  we  recognize  the  Logos  as 
God’s  expression  of  Himself.  Above  all,  to  take  the  truest  and 
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most  frequent  Scriptural  term,  the  Logos  means  the  manifested 
Gorl.  That  is  exactly  the  purpose  and  the  spirit  of  this  third 
article  of  the  Augustana.  It  is  our  confession  of  our  faith  in 

I.  The  Manifested  God.  That  this  is  historically  the  pur- 
pose  of  the  Article,  becomes  clear  when  we  examine  especially  the 
writings  of  Luther.3  For  him  (and  indeed  for  every  discerning 
Christian)  there  exists  always  a  great  distinction  between  God 
“hidden  and  revealed.’’  The  hidden,  “unpreached  God,”  as  Lu¬ 
ther  says,  “is  God  in  His  own  nature  and  majesty.”  “The 
preached  God,”  “the  incarnate  and  crucified  Son  of  God  stands 
out  clearly  as  the  great  central  point  in  which  we  are  to  seek  for 
all  our  knowledge  of  God.”  Luther  loved  to  delineate  how  one 
must  start  with  the  man  Jesus,  and  knowing  that  man.  will  and 
must  finally  know  God  in  Hijn.  “In  Christ  we  see  right  clearly 
the  true  name  of  God.  This  is  the  true  Cabala  of  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  not  the  fabled  Cabala  of  the  superstitious  Jews  framed 
upon  the  Tetragramma  (niiTh  99  We  are  to  seek  God  nowhere 
else.  Apart  from  Christ  and  beyond  Christ  all  is  mystery. 
“Where  the  God,  Christ  Jesus,  is,  there  is  the  entire  God,  or 
Godhead;  there  is  also  found  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
It  is  likewise  noteworthy  that  he  included  the  Trinity  in  the 
great  mvsterv  of  the  “hidden”  God.  Although  he  was  occasion- 
ally  led  to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  at  length,  vet  “lie 
confesses  that  human  terms  and  ecclesiastical  formulae  are.  in 
anv  event,  incapable  of  expressing  it.  We  can  only,  he  savs. 
prattle  like  little  children  about  these  things.”  The  whole  secret 
of  the  Trinity  stands  clear  before  us  only  so  far  as  we  see  it  in 
Christ.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  things  thus  that  Luther  ever 
wrote  was  in  his  “Kurze  Form,  etc.”  (“A  short  method  of  con¬ 
templating  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer.”)  MTien  he  came  to  the  Creed,  he  simply  wrote  large 
and  without  comment  over  the  entire  three  article*  the  name 
“Jesus.”  Hor  do  we  make  comment  thereupon.  We  thus 
recognize  the  historical  origin  of  the  First  (which  deals  with  the 
“hidden”  God,  the  Trinity)  and  Third  Articles  of  the  Confes¬ 
sion.  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  our  rightful  designation  of 
the  purport  of  the  Third  Article  as  the  Manifested  God.  Our 

3  See  for  this  division  of  the  lecture,  Koestlin’s  “Theologh  of  Luther” 
(translated  by  Hay),  II,  pp.  274-320. 
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conclusion  is  rendered  all  the  more  emphatic  when  we  recognize 
that  the  name  Logos  for  Christ  was  a  favorite  one  with  Luther. 
Says  Koestlin.  “He  regards  of  special  importance  in  gaining  a 
proper  conception  of  the  Son.  the  description  of  Him  by  John  as 
the  Word/’ 

Let  us  now  examine  more  fully  and  explain  Christ's  position 
as  the  Manifestor.  This  emphasis  upon  Him  as  the  Logos,  as 
the  Manifested  God.  as  indeed  the  only  real  manifestation  of  God 
which  earth  has,  is  one  which  needs  much  fuller  understanding 
and  confession  by  Christians  than  it  is  receiving.  We  must 
recognize  that  “in  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily/"  We  are  to  have  not  one  thought  of  our  God  apart  from 
Him.  We  know  nothing  of  God  apart  from  Him.  We  must 
never  think  God  without  thinking  Jesus  Christ  as  filling  up  the 
thought  of  God  for  us.  It  may  seem  bold  utterance,  but  at  least 
in  practical  Christian  thinking  is  true,  that  our  thought  of  God 
ought  to  be  Unitarian  thought,  with  Jesus  Christ  as  the  unit  we 
think.  All  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  is  unified  bodilv  for  our 
present  thought  in  Jesus  Christ.4  All  the  more  must  we  recog¬ 
nize  this  because  the  Scriptures  represent  the  Logos,  the  Son,  as 
manifested  God  in  such  a  way  as  (if  we  may  so  speak)  that  the 
first  and  third  Persons  of  the  Trinity  had,  for  the  Godhead’s  re¬ 
lation  to  the  world,  stepped  into  the  background.  The  Son  has 
been  given,  so  to  speak,  a  mediatorial  supremacy.  The  Father 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  this  sinful  era  of  the  earth,  are  united  in 
honoring  and  glorifying  the  Son.  Jesus  said.  “The  Father  loveth 
the  Son,  and  hath  given  all  things  into  His  hand.”  Jesus  also 
said,  “The  Spirit  of  truth  shall  not  speak  of  Himself.  He  shall 
glorify  Me."  There  is,  as  it  were,  a  subjection  of  the  Father  and 
the  Spirit  to  the  Son  for  the  purpose  of  His  mediation,  whereby 
all  things  are  placed  in  His  hand.  This  supreme  position  of 
Christ  towards  the  world  is  so  strongly  emphasized  by  Luther 
that  at  one  place5  he  represents  and  enlarges  upon  the  sin  of 
Adam  and  Eve  as  specifically  one  against  the  Son.  against  the 
second  Person  of  the  Trinity. 

Such  a  view  of  Christ  as  the  only  God  we  know  is  one  which 


4  See  further  the  writer's  article,  “Christian  Polytheism,  alias  the  Trinity,” 
in  the  Lutheran  Quarterly,  April,  1910. 

5  Erlangen  Edition  37,  86-88.  Walch  (St.  Louis).  III.  1958-1959. 
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has  frequent!}'  been  called  for.  Even  the  heretics  have  enlarged 
upon  it.  Such  is  the  view  for  instance  of  the  Swedenborgians 
and  such  also  will  some  of  the  writings  of  Servetus  reveal.  They 
deny  the  Trinity  however,  and  therein  err  greviously.  They  are 
Unitarians;  but  this  is  their  peculiar  Unitarianism,  that  Christ 
is  the  only  God.  (Their  theology  sounds  like  Sabellian  modal- 
ism,  though  they  deny  it).  Listen  to  some  statements  concern¬ 
ing  Michael  Servetus  from  a  quite  recent  book.6  “Suffice  it  to 
state  here  simply  that  the  Lord  J esus  Christ  was  to  him  not  only 
the  center  but  the  whole  of  all  Scripture,  of  all  theology,  and  of 
all  religion.  Christ  is  the  eternal  Word  made  flesh.  The  Word  of 
God  is  God  Himself.  Therefore  Christ  is  God  Himself,  the  onlv 
God,  the  one  and  only  Person  of  the  Godhead,  for  in  Him  dwell- 
eth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.  This  is  the  theology 
of  Servetus  ni  a  nutshell/’  They  recognize  rightly  the  “revealed” 
God.  They  are  heretical  in  these  doctrines  onlv  because  thev  do 
not  recognize  the  reality  of  Luther’s  “hidden”  God  and  the 
Trinity  which  Scripture  reveals  as  a  reality  in  that  “hidden” 
God. 

Furthermore  one  notices  in  the  preaching  of  evangelical  men 
quite  frequently  a  true  emphasis  upon  Christ’s  position  as  the 
sole  Divine  manifestation  for  the  earth.  Thus  Johnston  Ross  is 
reported  to  have  said:  “While  the  churches  are  talking  about 
the  social  implicates  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the 
man  in  the  street  finds  an  extreme  difficulty  in  gaining  the  idea 
of  God  at  all.  The  subject  has  been  obscured  in  our  modern  ver¬ 
sions  of  Christianitv.  The  supreme  need  of  the  world  today  is  to 
keep  God  alive  in  its  thought.  There  was  a  sort  of  preaching  a 
few  years  ago  which  made  a  distinction  between  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity,  so  that  as  children  wre  dearly  loved  Jesus  Christ,  but 
were  not  so  sure  of  God.  I  believe  absolutely  in  the  deity  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  But  we  must  believe  not  only  in  the  deity 
of  Christ,  but  in  the  Christ-likeness  of  God.  Never  believe  any¬ 
thing  about  God  that  you  cannot  believe  about  Jesus  Christ.” 

It  is  possible  perhaps  to  recognize  some  taint  of  modern  Rit- 
schlianism  or  Pragmatism  in  this  view  of  Christ.  That  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  however,  if  the  view  is  true.  This  furthermore  is  true: 
Such  a  conception  of  Christ  is  an  added  glory  for  Him.  The  de- 


6  Michael  Servetus,  His  Life  and  Teachings. 


By  Odhner.  Lippincott,  1910. 
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velopment  of  Church  History,  and  the  struggles  of  its  ages,  have 
been  marked  unfailingly  bv  this  outcome,  the  increasing  gloiv  >f 
Christ.  The  Christ  of  Palestine  and  of  the  Gospels  has  become 
the  Christ  of  History — that  is,  still  the  same  Christ,  but  the 
Christ  cumulatively  experienced  by  the  ages  of  Christian  heaits. 
He  has  been  and  is  the  same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever;  but 
to  the  Christian  consciousness  He  has  grown.  Increasingly  we 
behold  His  glory.  The  struggle  of  Christian  hearts  and  minds 
established  first  His  real  deitv,  in  the  Trinitarian  controversies. 
Next  came  the  realization  out  of  new  antagonisms  of  a  genuine 
humanity.  It  was  not  until  the  Peformation  that  He  was  seen 
as  a  real  Savior,  a  Savior  to  the  uttermost,  the  only  Savior.  It 
remains  for  the  Church  yet  to  give  Him  full  recognition  as  a  real 
Manifesto  of  God,  the  only  manifestation  of  God  earth  reallv 
has.  Truly  we  rob  Him  of  His  full  deity  when  we  do  not  clearly 
recognize  that  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  is  in  Him  alone, 
that  there  is  no  other  God.  We  need  to  learn  to  say  with  the 
Scriptures,  “God  was  in  Christ/5 

It  remains  now  to  ask  what  that  “hidden'’  God  is  as  manifested 
by  Christ.  Apart  from  the  facts  of  the  Trinity  of  God,  of  the 
attributes  of  God,  etc.,  (manifested  as  true  of  that  “hidden55  God 
and  yet  left  in  impenetrable  mystery  for  us),  is  there  any  clear, 
central  light,  dazzling  though  it  may  be,  breaking  out  from  behind 
Christ,  transfiguring  Him,  shining  through  all  His  words  and 
works  ?  Is  there  not  a  word  to  tell  what  the  “hidden55  God  is,  a 
word  which  the  Logos  speaks.  What  is  it  that  He  manifests  God 
to  be,  since  Pie  is  the  Manifested  God?  He  Himself  answers 
when  He  sums  up  His  life  in  its  final  prayer  in  the  words :  “I 
have  manifested  Thy  Name.55  What  is  that  Name?  He  opened 
the  prayer  with  the  Name  “Father.55  No  proof  is  necessary  here 
that  that  is  just  the  manifestation  of  God  which  Christ  has  made. 
Very  ready  is  the  universal  assent  to  that  idea.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  in  our  connection  however  that  that  name  Father,  though 
by  no  means  lacking  in  any  New  Testament  book,  is  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  a  Johannean  term.  It  comes  thus  fittingly  from  the  same 
source  whence  the  term  Logos  comes.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that 
in  our  Third  Article  just  this  name  of  God  is  used;  it  is  a  recon¬ 
ciled  Father  who  has  been  manifested,  according  to  the  words  o 
the  article. 
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This  Father,  thus  manifested,  must  not  however  be  conceived 
by  us  as  peculiarly  the  first  Person  of  the  Trinity.  That  is  what 
we  are  ever  ready  to  do.  Christ  however  did  not  manifest  the 
first  Person  of  the  Trinity;  He  manifested  God,  and  manifested 
Him  as  Father.  The  name  Father  is  one  which  belongs  to  the 
entire  Godhead,  so  far  as  God's  relation  to  us  is  concerned. 
Within  the  mysterious  relationships  of  the  Trinity  there  inheres 
that  special  name  as  belonging  to  the  first  Person.  The  name  of 
God  as  Father  to  us  is  however  that  of  the  entire  Godhead.  It  is 
a  Trinitarian  Father  which  we  have.  That  Father  Who  was 
reconciled,  according  to  our  article,  is  certainly  not  just  He  Who 
is  peculiarly  the  first  Person  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  God.  (In¬ 
deed  as  we  have  seen  above  from  Luther,  if  the  sin  of  man  were 


to  be  ascribed  peculiarlv  against  anv  Person  of  the  Trinitv.  it 

1  •  O  *  y 


w  uld  be  against  the  second  Person).  The  twentieth  Article  of 
the  Confession  reveals  also  this  name  of  Father  as  belonging  to 
the  entire  Godhead  when  it  absolutely  parallels  the  names  and 
says.  "Xow  he  that  knoweth  that  he  has  a  Father  reconciled  to 
him  through  Christ,  since  he  truly  knows  God,  knows  also  that 
God  c-areth  for  him.  and  calls  upon  God."  Luther  also  enlarges 
r.  .on  this  necessity  of  our  recognition  of  our  Father  as  being  the 


entire  Godhead.7  Thus  also  the  best  writers  upon  catec-hetics 
very  commonly  explain  the  meaning  of  "Father”  both  in  the  first 
Article  of  the  Creed  and  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  Thus  Theodosius  Harnack8  says  under  the  Creed :  "The 
words  T  believe  in  God'  go  through  all  three  articles:  likewise  the 
word  ‘Father.*  of  one  takes  it  in  its  essential  sense.”  In  treating 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  he  says,  "And  indeed  the  first  Person  of  the 
Godhead  is  not  intended  by  ‘Father/  but  the  triune  God.  God 
Himself,  that  is  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  calls  Himself 
absolutely  the  Father."  See  also  Kaftan's  “Auslegung  des  Luth- 
erischen  Katechismus,"  fourth  edition,  pp.  151,  152,  258. 


In  the  Scripture  we  may  recognize  also,  and  in  some  passages 
need  especially  to  recognize  the  trinitarian  Father.  Is  not  this  a 
distinction  Christ  is  making  when  He  savs,  “I  ascend  unto  Mv 
Father,  and  your  Father”  (John  20,  17)  ?  The  passage,  “One 
God  and  Father  of  all.  who  is  above  all.  and  through  all,  and  in 


7  Erlangen  Edition  37.  51-60.  Walch  (§t.  Louis),  III.  1926-1935. 

8  Katechetik,  Erlangen,  1S82,  pp.  165  and  285. 
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you  all”  (Eph.  4,  6)  surely  includes  the  Trinity  in  its  second 
part  (above,  through,  in)  and  places  all  under  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  mentioned  in  the  first  part.  There  is  also  food  for  rich 
meditation  when  we  find  ‘"the  mystery  of  the  Father”  included 
under  the  mysteries  mentioned  in  Col.  2,  2. 

Above  all  however,  a  whole  class  of  passages  in  the  Xew  Testa¬ 
ment  need  attention,  which  emphasize  not  only  this  Trinitarian 
Fatherhood  but  also  Christ  as  the  Manifesto!’.  The  central  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  group  is  I  Cor.  8,  6 :  "To  us  there  is  one  God,  the 
Father,  of  Whom  are  all  things  and  we  unto  Him ;  and  one  Lord. 
Jesus  Christ,  through  Whom  are  all  things  and  we  through 
Him.”  This  seems  to  be  merely  an  expressive  enlargement 
of  what  is  an  unfailing  formula  in  the  first  verse  of  all  of 
the  Pauline  epistles,  but  which  occurs  also  in  II  Peter  and  II 
John:  "God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  We  might 
suppose  this  formula  to  be  Trinitarian,  with  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  omitted  for  some  reason.  Were  that  true,  however, 
we  should  need  some  emphatic  reason  for  omitting  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Has  not  our  study  revealed  however  that  this  formula 
gives  the  Scriptural  foundation  for  the  distinction  which  Luther 
and  all  Christians  make  between  "Hod  hidden  and  revealed." 
That  hidden  Trinitarian  God  we  have  had  manifested  to  us  by 
the  name  "Father,”  the  Manifesto  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Surely  that  is  the  intention  of  that  much-repeated  formula  in  the 
Xew  Testament.  When  thus  rightlv  understood,  all  of  these 
passages  emphasize  the  entire  Godhead  as  our  Father.  That 
formula  doubtless  has  as  its  foundation  John  17  :3  "This  is  life 
eternal,  that  they  should  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God.  and  Him 
whom  thou  didst  send,  even  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  from  the  prayer 
which  in  addressing  that  God  opened  with  the  name  "Father.” 

It  may  seem  fanciful  to  add  to  the  consideration  what  mav 
nevertheless  have  value,  that  the  names  of  the  first  and  third  Per¬ 
sons  of  the  Trinity  are  names  which  may  be  and  scripturally  are 
applied  to  the  entire  Godhead :  "Father”  and  "Spirit.”  The 
name  of  the  second  Person  Who  is  the  Logos,  the  Manifesto. 
Who  holds  the  pre-eminence  in  the  Godhead’s  relation  to  us,  is 
one  of  which  this  is  not  true;  for  the  name  "Son”  certainly  may 
not  be  and  scripturally  is  not  applied  to  the  entire  Godhead. 


12  Tke  I j) (jos.  [Jan, 

A  somewhat  crude  attempt  to  diagram  something  of  what  has 
been  stated  in  this  first  section  is  herewith  added. 


Gtie  our  Gti?  earns 
Gtmitanan  Unitarian  cnlitcrateb  pinole 
rattier  go&  Gtinst  egr 


The  triangular  prism  represents  in  its  completeness  God — the 
“hidden”  God,  holding  the  mystery  of  light — the  Trinitarian 
God,  Who  is  also  “the  Trinitarian  Father”  and  Who  in  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  Trinity  is  “Our  Father.”  The  Trinity  is  there, 
with  all  the  mystery  of  the  triangle,  as  “The  Son,”  “His  (not 
our)  Father,”  and  “His  Spirit.”  Next  we  see  the  mystery  and 
glory  of  the  white  light  emerging  from  the  prism,  revealing  its 
nature  in  its  spectrum  of  color.  This  “revealed,”  manifested 
God,  the  only  God  we  know,  “Our  Unitarian  God,”  is  Christ. 
His  name  is  written  in  cross  form,  with  the  I  H  S  (Jesus  Homi- 
num  Salvator)  prominently  revealed,  because  of  the  next  part  of 
our  discussion,  in  which  we  shall  see  God  as  “'Manifested  for  our 
Salvation.”  The  third  step  is  our  knowledge  that  this  revealed 
God  carries  the  name  Logos,  the  Word,  the  Manifested  God,  and 
that  He  had  been  recorded,  His  life  has  been  abidingly  enliter- 
ated,  in  the  living,  written  Word.  The  entire  Scripture  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  “the  Enliterated  Christ.”  The  manifested  light  of  the 
“revealed”  God  is  there,  and  last  of  all  “Faith’s  Single  Eye”  per¬ 
ceives  and  receives  the  light  and  the  life.  “The  whole  body”  is 
then  “full  of  light.”  “In  Him  was  life;  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men.” 

Having  thus  recognized  and  understood  the  theme  of  the  third 
Article  as  the  Manifested  God,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  fur¬ 
thermore  that  the  article  presents  this  revealed  God  as 

II.  Manifested  For  Our  Salvation.  A  reading  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  discloses  this  as  its  further  purpose.  All  that  is  said  concern¬ 
ing  the  Logos  is  declared  as  having  occurred  for  our  sakes,  our 
salvation.  Thus  certain  facts  are  first  stated  and  then  their  nur- 

JL 

pose  given,  “that  He  might  reconcile  the  Father  unto  us,  and  be 
a  sacrifice  not  only  for  original  guilt,  but  for  all  actual  sins  of 
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men/’  Further  facts  are  then  stated  and  then  again  “that  He 
might  forever  reign  and  have  dominion  over  all  creatures,  and 
sanctify  them  that  believe  in  Him,  by  sending  the  Holy  Ghost 
into  their  hearts  to  rule,  comfort  and  quicken  them,  and  to  de¬ 
fend  them  against  the  devil  and  the  power  of  sin.’*  Still  another 
fact  is  stated,  and  then  the  purpose  as  before,  “to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead.”  The  constant  thought  persists  as  a  supreme  one 
in  the  article  that  God  is  manifested  to  us  in  the  constant  atti¬ 
tude  of  saving  us  from  our  sin. 

This  is  in  thorough  agreement  with  the  Scriptural  statements 
concerning  God’s  manifestation.  “He  was  manifested  to  take 
away  sins  ”  (I  John  3,  5).  “Now  once  at  the  end  of  the  ages 
hath  He  been  manifested  to  put  away  sin  b j  the  sacrifice  of  Him¬ 
self.”  (Hebrews  9,  26).  Though  our  key  word  “manifested” 
does  not  occur  in  the  text,  the  thought  is  furthermore  in  that 
statement  of  many  and  much  hidden  meanings,  the  former  half 
of  which  we  quoted  as  fitting  our  first  section,  “God  was  in 
Christ”;  its  latter  half  fits  now  our  second  section,  “Reconciling 
the  world  unto  Himself.”  So  speak  all  the  Scriptures. 

This  appearance  of  our  God  to  us  in  the  lovely  and  unchanging 

attitude  of  a  Savior  from  sin  furthermore  fits  most  wonderfullv 

%/ 

into  the  necessities  of  man's  state.  It  is  only  such  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  which  can  assure  man  that  it  is  indeed  his  God  who  is  mani¬ 
festing  Himself.  For  what  causes  the  need  of  a  manifestation? 
Why  is  he  blind  as  to  God?  It  is  not  that  God  plays  hide  and 
seek,  nor  that  He  has  no  heart  to  make  Himself  known.  If  God 
then  is  anxious  to  make  Himself  known  to  man.  and  vet  man 
feels  hindered  from  seeing  Him,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  which  needs  to  be  removed.  Plainly  that  is  sin.  All  have 
it  and  know  it.  All  have  more  than  they  know.  Sin  must  blind 
a  man  to  God,  because  all  of  it  is  so  directly  contrary  to  God,  and 
so  directly  hurtful  and  warping  to  man.  Sin  always  harms. 
Evidently  it  will  especially  harm  a  man’s  ability  to  know  God. 
Clearly  it  is  sin  which  is  in  the  way.  If  then  God  would  mani¬ 
fest  Himself  to  a  man  it  must  be  such  a  manifestation  that  the 
man  sees  Him  taking  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  taking  it  clear 
away.  Thus  only  can  God  come.  He  must  be  seen  by  man  as 
doing  that  work.  Thus  only  can  He  make  Himself  known  to 
man;  He  must  be  revealed  as  taking  the  harming,  blinding  in- 
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fiuence  away.  Let  us  recite  it  as  clearly  as  possible.  God  can¬ 
not  show  Himself  to  us  without  taking  our  sin  away.  We  could 
not  see  Him  unless  He  took  that  away.  This  then  is  the  test  that 
it  is  indeed  God  Who  is  manifesting  Himself,  if  when  I  see  Him 
1  discover  Him  in  that  attitude.  That  is  the  wonderful  power  of 
Jesus  Christ.  That  is  why  men  know  He  is  God,  because  He 
comes  primarily,  not  to  teach,  but  to  take  sin  away.  He,  lifted 
up  on  His  cross ,  draws  all  men.  The  manifested  God  must  in¬ 
evitably  be  a  God  manifested  for  our  salvation. 

Thus  we  discern  the  fitting  place  of  the  Second  Article  (which 
treats  of  sin)  as  preceding  this  Third  Article  of  the  Confession. 
In  the  Marburg  and  Schwabach  Articles,  which  are  the  historical 
antecedents  of  the  Augustana,  the  Article  concerning  sin  follows 
those  upon  which  our  article  is  based.  The  change  which  has 
here  been  made,  in  having  it  precede  our  article,  is  manifestly  in 
the  interest  of  a  logical  arrangement  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
which  w'e  saw  so  cruelly  maligned  in  our  opening  statements. 

Under  this  section  of  our  discussion  the  possibility  opens  up 
for  the  examination  of  a  great  number  of  questions  of  classic  in¬ 
terest.  There  is  included  everything  which  ordinarily  is  con¬ 
sidered  under  the  Work  of  Christ.  Especially  could  a  thorough¬ 
going  treatment  of  the  Atonement  find  justification.  Much 
might  be  added  concerning  the  Descent  into  Hell,  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ.  His  Mediatorial  Reign,  etc.  We  refrain  from 
them  all,  partly  for  some  of  the  reasons  stated  in  our  second  pre¬ 
liminary  section,  also  however  because  some  of  these  subjects  be- 
long  quite  as  well  to  other  articles  (e.  g.,  the  Atonement  might 
quite  as  well  find  a  place  under  Article  IV).  Above  all  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  intention  of  the  Article,  in  its  sweeping  in¬ 
clusiveness  concerning  salvation,  has  a  more  general  purpose.  It 
is  aiming  at  a  thought  which  is  pre-eminently  characteristic  of 
the  Reformation.  That  thought  is  the  one  as  to  the  completeness 
of  the  salvation,  which  Christ  has  manifested.  The  Reformation 
taught  that  man  is  a  great  sinner,  and  then  that  Christ  is  a  great, 
a  complete  Savior.  It  is  this  ability  to  “save  to  the  uttermost’7 
which  is  revealed  and  emphasized  in  the  article.  Thus  attention 
is  called  to  the  facts  that  in  this  salvation  the  Father  has  been 
reconciled  ;  a  sacrifice  for  original  and  actual  sin  has  been  made  : 
a  sanctifying,  controlling,  comforting,  quickening  Spirit  has  been 
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sent  to  sinners’  hearts;  a  defense  against  the  dev \1  and  the  power 
of  sin  established:  the  prospect  of  ^"filial ’sifting  ki)d "sepfir-atioU 
from  evil  is  held  in  prospect.  The  very  mention  of  all  of  these 
items  taken  from  the  text  of  the  article  shows  why  many  special 
topics  might  he  selected  for  discussion,  but  also  shows  that  such 
selection  is  a  real  misapprehension  of  the  purpose  of  the  article. 
Its  purpose  is  the  general  one  stated  above.  The  article  strongly 
resembles,  in  this  purpose,  Luther's  wonderful  explanation  of  the 
Second  Article  of  the  Creed,  “Who  has  redeemed  me,  a  lost  and 
condemned  creature,  secured  and  delivered  me  from  all  sin.  from 
death,  and  from  the  power  of  the  devil  in  order  that  I  might  be 
His,  live  under  Him  in  His  Kingdom,  and  serve  Him  in  ever¬ 
lasting  righteousness,  innocence,  and  blessedness.  There  is  the 

O  O  7  ' 

same  struggle  to  express  an  all-inclusive  salvation. 


The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Reformation  had  an  over¬ 
whelming  sense  of  the  widespread  ruin  which  sin  had  worked. 
Talleyrand  is  said  to  have  heard  a  man  boast  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  but  one  wicked  deed  in  all  his  life,  and  said  to  him. 
“Yes.  but  when  will  it  end?”  It.  is  that  seemingly  endless  reach, 
that  wide  entanglement  of  sins  and  of  sin  for  which  salvation 
must  be  manifested.  The  world  is  a  nightmare  of  sin,  it  lieth  in 
wickedness.  There  must  be  a  forgiveness  which  rights  all  the 
wrong,  repairs  all  the  ruin.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  merely 
man's  guilt  is  put  away  or  passed  over.  God's  rule  of  righteous¬ 
ness  must  also  not  be  interf erred  with,  no  concessions  must  be 
made  on  His  part  to  sin.  Further,  the  injury  which  has  been 
brought  to  others  by  the  sin  must  be  compensated  for,  overruled 
for  good,  if  salvation  is  to  be  complete.  The  sinner’s  own  weak¬ 
ness  must  be  strengthened.  A  patient  process  of  sanctification 
must  be  inaugurated  in  his  heart.  There  is  a  beautiful  term  in 
the  Scriptures  which  describes  this  Reformation  conception  of 
Christ’s  complete  salvation  and  the  conception  of  our  article  very 
fittingly.  It  is  the  word  “covered”  as  applied  to  sin.  It  occurs 
frequently  in  such  passages  as  Psalm  32,  1.  “Blessed  is  he  whose 
transgression  is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered.”  Psalm  85,  2. 
“Thou  hast  forgiven  the  iniquity  of  Thy  people;  Thou  hast  cover¬ 
ed  all  their  sin.”  It  is  covered  sin  of  which  the  Reformation  and 
our  article  think,  sin  against  all  whose  consequences  provision  ha- 
been  made — covered,  so  that  no  edges  stick  out,  no  reaches  thereof 
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■go*  .beyond, :  the  hiding  influence  o.f  God  the  Savior.  That  term 
rises  from  the  Hebrew  KAPHAK,  which  very  peculiarly  resem¬ 
bles  strongly  in  very  sound  its  English  translation,  cover.  It  is 
the  word  which  signifies  the  Atonement.  It  is  the  word  which  is 
at  the  root  of  the  name  of  that  lid  or  slab  upon  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  the  Mercy  Seat,  which  covered  the  tables  of  the  Law 
contained  within — sin’s  broken  Law. . 

There  is  one  more  ruling  idea  throughout  the  Article  we  are 
considering.  It  tells  of  the  Logos  as  the  Manifested  God,  then  * 
as  Manifested  for  Our  Salvation,  but  now  also  as 

III.  Manifested  Sensibly.  “Great  is  the  mystery  of  godli¬ 
ness;  He  who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh/’  (I  Tim.  3,16). 
“The  Word,  that  is,  the  son  of  God,  did  take  man’s  nature,  in  the 
womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  so  that  there  are  two  natures, 
the  divine  and  the  human  inseparably  conjoined  in  one  person, 
one  Christ,  true  God  and  true  man,  who  was  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  truly  suffered,  etc.”  Everything  in  the  article  which  we 
have  not  thus  far  considered  is  summed  up  in  the  thought  of  the 
massive  mystery  of  Christ’s  Person.  We  have  said  that  in  so  far 
as  its  classic  discussion  is  concerned  it  seemed  more  desirable  not 
to  enter  upon  any  restatement  of  the  endless  details  thereof.  Nor 
shall  that  be  undertaken.  It  is  necessary  however  to  recognize 
the  emphatic  finger  with  which  the  article  points  out  certain  spe¬ 
cific  elements  in  the  christ ological  doctrines  as  essentials  in  Chris¬ 
tian  truth.  The  tendency  of  its  teaching  concerning  Christ  is 
unmistakable. 

The  gist  of  the  article’s  meaning  and  bearing  is  well  summar¬ 
ized  bv  Vilmar:9  “This  article  makes  express  reference  to,  and 
takes  some  of  its  sentences  literally  from  the  Apostles’  Creed,  re¬ 
cognizing  that  symbol  thus  as  fundamental  to  the  Church’s  faith. 
However  in  substance  the  symbol  of  Ephesus  and  the  Chalcedon- 
ian  Creed  are  also  acknowledged.  The  statement  as  to  the  two 
natures  is  emphatically  directed  against  Monophysitism,  but  the 
words  ‘inseparably  conjoined’  give  even  stronger  emphasis  against 
Nestorianism.  And  indeed  it  is  not  only  of  value,  but  really  most 
weighty  and  in  fact  necessary  for  the  faith  and  continuance  of 
the  Church  that  the  inseparability  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ 
be  firmly  held.  Eor  unless  this  is  kept  clearly  in  view,  the  foun- 


9  Die  Augsburgische  Confession,  pp.  62-63. 
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dation  is  removed  from  the  very  highpoint  of  Christ’s  earthly  ex¬ 
istence,  the  reconciling  death  of  the  God-man.  Furthermore  the 
real  presence  of  the  God-man  in  the  Church,  upon  which  its  ex¬ 
istence  depends,  necessarily  ceases.  Furthermore  it  would  then 
become  logical  to  look  upon  Christ’s  temporal  existence  as  having 
been  influenced  by  natural  conditions.  However  great  the  errors 
may  be  into  which  Monophysitism  leads,  nevertheless  they  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  destructive  errors  of  Xestorianism. 
It  is  therefore  fully  justified  that  the  Augsburg  Confession,  like 
the  Marburg  and  Schwabach  Articles,  has  erected  special  defense 
against  the  Xestorian  heresy,  but  was  content  to  put  only  a  gen¬ 
eral  defense  against  the  Eutvchian  error.  The  Lutheran  theolo- 

o  »/ 

gians  of  later  days,  during  the  struggles  concerning  the  Person  of 
Christ,  were  therefore  in  so  far  fully  justified  in  referring  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession  as  the  source  of  their  teachings,  that  every 
conception  of  the  Person  of  Christ  which  could  lead  to  a  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  Xatures  is  excluded  by  it.  They  could  not  refer  to 
the  Augsburg  Confession  with  equal  right  as  already  containing 
the  doctrine  of  the  Communicatio  idiomatum ;  only  so  much  can. 
indeed  must  be  granted,  that  that  doctrine  is  not  contrary  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  indeed  may  justifiably  be  derived  from  it 
as  a  consequence.” 

An  examination  of  conditions  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
and  even  up  to  the  present  reveals  the  strength  and  beauty  of  our 
Confession’s  position.  Roman  Catholicism  possessed  no  living 
conception  of  Christ.  “Where  the  work  of  Christ  is  lowered  in 
value,  the  doctrines  as  to  His  Person  and  His  Being  will  suffer. 
The  Roman  Church  had  retained  all  the  statements  of  doctrine 
upon  the  subject  from  the  ancient  Church  and  confessed  them  as 
her  own.  They  were  however  no  longer  the  old  statements.  The 
Roman  theologians  elaborated  them  industriously  in  their  sys¬ 
tems,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  the  ancients,  and  therefore  thev 
could  not  really  appropriate  them  nor  develop  them.  They  treat¬ 
ed  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  the  Lord,  and  of  His  Per¬ 
son;  but  the  studies  were  more  philosophical  than  theological, 
ruled  by  the  natural  man’s  cold,  dead  conceptions  of  God.  They 
could  not  give  intense  thought  to  a  genuine  union  of  the  two  Ma¬ 
tures;  they  never  reached  the  idea  of  a  living,  personal  unity  of 
the  divine  and  human  in  Christ,  because  they  started  with  the 
idea  of  a  fundamental  antithesis  between  these  two  factors.  Thev 
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did  not  permit  their  heart's  need  of  a  Savior,  Who  could  as  a  real 
man  carry  and  atone  for  their  sins,  break  down  the  antagonism 
of  their  reason.  The  truth  and  reality  of  the  human  in  Christ 
was  weakly  realized  by  them.  His  human  body  became  almost 
a  sort  of  shadow}^  unreality.  The  cold,  unchangeable,  divine  Na¬ 
ture  received  all  the  emphasis  from  them.  Thus  the  Savior  Him¬ 
self  was  a  distant  Being  to  them,  inspiring  more  fear  than 
trust/’10 

Similarly  is  the  entire  tendency  of  the  Beformed  doctrines  to 
be  marked  as  Nestorian  in  character.  They  will  not  permit  the 
thought  of  any  real  union  of  the  two  Natures.  The  words  “in¬ 
separably  conjoined"  in  our  article  are  not  words  which  they  will 
confess  in  truth.  The  human  nature  of  Christ  they  truly  regard 
as  locally  in  heaven  alone.  The}'  separate  the  two  natures  very 
really.  Tliomasius11  beautifully  indicates  the  sad  result  of  their 
error.  “If  the  two  sides  merely  coexist  in  Christ,  without  real 
participation  in  each  other,  then  I  fear  that  the  one  Christ  sepa¬ 
rates  into  two  Persons,  and  there  remains  truly  nothing  for  the 
human  side  which  distinguishes  it  from  other  men — that  is,  the 
pious.  For  all  men  are  carried  and  pervaded  by  the  omnipresent 
Godhead,  and  the  saints  are  also  thereby  beautified  with  wonder¬ 
ful  gifts.  The  Godhead  dwells  and  lives  in  Paul,  in  John. 
Wherein  then  is  there  any  advantage  which  the  humanity  of 
Christ  possess  through  its  union  with  the  second  Person  of  the 
Godhead?  It  sinks  to  a  common  level  with  other  saints.  Thus 
far  does  the  Beformed  conception  lead.”  “If  in  His  human  Na¬ 
ture  He  is  in  Heaven,  and  we  are  on  earth  far  from  Him — what 
then  becomes  of  His  personal,  divine-human  presence  with  His 
Church,  upon  which  the  real  meaning  of  the  Sacrament  depends, 
what  became  of  the  brotherly  fellowship  with  Him,  what  of  the 
comfort  of  His  humanly  sympathetic  nearness  and  love,  the 
powerful  influence  of  His  high-priestly  intercession?” 

It  is  in  the  presence  of  these  falsities  that  the  Confession’s  em¬ 
phasis  is  abidingly  needed.  We  need  the  emphasis  upon  the  hu¬ 
man  in  Christ  and  especially  upon  the  inseparable  union  of  that 
human  with  the  divine.  This  is  the  specific  and  intentional  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Article.  It  is  seen  above  all  in  the  words  “insepa- 

10  Plitt,  Einleitung  in  die  Augustana,  II,  78. 

11  Das  Bekenntniss  der  E.  L.  Kirche  in  der  Konsequenz  etc.,  pp.  200,  201* 
209. 
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rably  conjoined/'  bnt  also  in  the  use  of  the  words  “truly”  and 
‘‘the  same  Christ"  further  on.  It  means  that  the  divine  has  come 
deep  into  the  human.  “The  union  is  really  an  inseparable  one 
only  when  it  is  conceived  that  forever  they  cannot  at  any  time  or 
place  be  without  each  other,  that  the  Word  which  was  made  flesh 
exists  and  works  nowhere  outside  of  His  humanity,  but  that  both 
are  present  to  each  other  in  the  most  intense  and  direct  way. 
Should  space  or  place  separate  the  natures,  should  the  Logos  be 
and  work  anywhere  apart  from  His  assumed  humanity,  then  He 
is  not  truly  united  therewith,  but  only  as  it  were  attached  there¬ 
to."12  Luther  was  led  in  the  intensity  of  his  nature  to  follow 
this  idea  into  statements  which  seem  at  times  to  be  extravagant. 
Frequently  several  statements  of  his  appear  to  be  contradictory. 
“It  would  be  in  vain,  however,  to  search  in  the  writings  of  Luther 
for  any  harmonizing  suggestions  or  definitions  designed  to  make 
more  intelligible  to  us  the  true  persistence  of  the  two  natures,  es¬ 
pecially  that  of  the  human  nature,  in  their  union  in  the  one  per¬ 
sonality.  He  simply  proclaims  that  which  appears  to  him  to  be 
set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  basis  of  our  salvation."13  The 
development  of  this  idea  of  our  article  into  that  of  the  communi- 
catio  idiomatum  in  the  Formula  of  Concord  has  been  mentioned 
above.  As  concerns  a  judgment  upon  that  development  and  upon 
all  developments  of  the  idea  of  our  article,  this  may  probably  be 
safely  used  as  a  criterion :  It  is  permissible,  it  is  desirable,  it  is 
scripturally  necessary  for  us  to  conceive  of  the  two  natures  in 
Christ  as  being  united  in  the  very  closest  and  innermost  bonds 
which  it  is  possible  to  conceive  without  destroying  the  truth  of 
either  nature. 

Ere  leaving  this  subject  it  might  be  remarked  that  there  seems 
to  be  some  neglect  of  a  fact  concerning  Christ's  humanity  during 
His  temporal  existence,  which  has  bearing  upon  much  which  con¬ 
cerns  that  humanity.  We  readily  recognize  the  communication 
of  the  activities  of  the  divine  attributes  to  that  humanity.  Did 
not  that  humanity  of  His  however  enter  into  real  relationship  of 
some  kind  with  sinful  humanity  as  a  whole?  Is  it  sufficient  to 
believe  that  His  position  was  merely  a  representative  one  when 
He  was  bearing  their  sin,  or  that  the  bond  was  merely  one  of 

12  Thomasius  “Das  Bekenntness  des  E.  L.  Kirche  etc.”  p.  204. 

13  Kostlin's  “Theology  of  Luther,”  II  p.  387. 
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sympathy  ?  Is  there  not  something  more  than  figure  or  fiction  in 
the  statement  that  “Him  Who  knew  no  sin  He  made  to  be  sin  on 
our  behalf  ?”  (II  Cor.  5,  21).  Did  He  not  enter  really  and  ever 
more  deeply  into  man’s  cursed  state?  When  we  speak  of  a  com- 
niunicatio  idiomatum  to  Christ’s  human  nature  from  His  divine 
nature,  may  we  not  speak  in  a  somewhat  similar  sense  of  the  com¬ 
munication  to  Him,  not  of  the  attributes  themselves  of  sinful  hu¬ 
man  nature,  but  of  the  powers,  the  miseries,  the  sufferings,  etc., 
of  those  attributes?  Was  he  not  more  than  merely  an  objective 
substitute  for  us?  Is  not  the  mystery  of  His  humanity  and  its 
prerogatives  and  its  possessions  to  be  considered  as  arising  also 
from  an  intense  union  into  which  it  was  taken  with  sinful  hu¬ 
manity  ? 

%/ 

There  remain  now  for  us  to  consider  briefly  the  most  direct  im¬ 
plications  of  the  truth  that  God  has  manifested  Himself  to  us 
sensibly,  which  we  are  considering  in  this  section  of  our  lecture. 

First  of  all  there  is  a  supreme  glory  in  this  manifestation  and 
its  salvation,  because  of  its  coming  through  the  assumption  of  a 
human  nature  and  that  nature’s  body.  It  is  the  glory  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  manifestation.  May  I  suggest  the  possibility  of  an  experi¬ 
ence  which  is  more  than  a  fancy.  Suppose  that  on  some  night, 
say  during  the  Lenten  period  of  the  year,  one  should  dream  that 
he  stood  beside  the  cross  and  saw  the  Savior  on  the  cross.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  he  reached  out  and  touched  Him.  Instantly  he  would 
awake  with  a  frightful  start.  Always  thereafter  he  would  carry 
the  vivid  sense  that  Christ  has  flesh  which  can  be  touched  and 
felt.  It  would  bring  the  startling  realization  as  never  before  that 
the  One  Who  is  his  God,  the  only  God  he  knows,  is  of  flesh  and 
blood  like  himself.  It  is  that  which  John  felt  with  such  empha¬ 
sis  when  he  said,  “That  which  was  from  the  beginning,  which  we 
have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have 
looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled ,  of  the  Word  of  life — - 
that  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  vou.”  It  is 
the  truth  of  a  man  who  is  our  God.  Once  realized  however  in  a 
very  fleshly  way  and  the  shock  of  its  realization  overcome  and 
that  human  God  truly  known,  then  the  fact  of  this  sensible  mani¬ 
festation  stands  forth  in  its  blessed  nearness  to  man.  Further¬ 
more  there  is  thus  constituted  that  widely  recognized  glory  of 
Christianity  that  all  of  its  truth  is  a  Person.  The  faith  demand¬ 
ed  is  not  primarily  in  elaborated  ideas  carefully  formulated,  but 
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in  the  wideness  of  a  Person.  Truth,  revelation,  manifestation, 
expressed  in  language  merely  (even  though  it  be  the  inspired 
language  of  the  Scriptures)  must  ever  fail  to  be  imparted,  un¬ 
derstood  fully.  God’s  manifestation  to  us  is  the  Personal  Word 
WTio  is  behind  the  written  Word,  Who  is  in  that  Word. 

A  second  consideration  involved  in  this  manifestation  sensiblv 

mj  * 

which  bears  also  directly  upon  our  article’s  statement  of  salva¬ 
tion,  is  that  best  expressed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (2, 
14-15)  :  “Since  then  the  children  are  sharers  in  flesh  and  blood. 
He  also  Himself  in  like  manner  partook  of  the  same;  that 
through  death  He  might  bring  to  nought  him  that  had  the  power 
of  death,  that  is,  the  devil;  and  might  deliver  all  them  who 
through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage.*’ 
It  is  the  fact  that  a  human  nature  needed  to  be  assumed,  a  mani¬ 
festation  must  be  made  sensibly,  because  death  must  be  destroyed. 
It  is  the  fact  that  the  incarnation  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
end  in  itself,  nor  as  the  supreme  fact  in  redemption  (some  do  so 
regard  it).  Incarnation  took  place  so  that  Christ  might  die. 
Death  is  not  merely  the  “wages  of  sin.”  It  is  also  the  supreme 
evidence  and  manifestation  of  sin.  It  is  above  all  the  very  cita- 
del  of  sin,  the  centre  of  its  empire.  There  is  a  wonderful  sug¬ 
gestion  in  the  passage  quoted  when  it  speaks  of  the  devil  as  the 
one  “that  had  the  power  of  death.”  It  suggests  the  possibility 
that  in  his  angelic  state  there  was  a  certain  power  he  administer¬ 
ed  known  as  death.  It  was  his  special  prerogative.  He  was  the 
original  “angel  of  death.”  That  power  was  a  power  of  blessing. 
Though  fallen  he  continues  to  possess  the  power,  having  cor¬ 
rupted  its  tremendous  force.  It  is  the  power  he  bring-  to  bear 
with  the  coming  of  sin.  Its  glory  has  been  changed.  The  work 
of  Christ  must  be  then  to  enter  the  realm  of  death,  to  enter  even 
bodily  death.  A  true  salvation  can  come  only  as  the  power  of 
death  is  wrested  from  the  enemy,  and  Christ  gains  possession  of 
the  keys.  These  things  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking  are 
further  supported  by  such  Scripture  texts  as  the  following,  in 
which  our  key-word  “manifested”  occurs.  “To  this  end  was  the 
Son  of  God  manifested,  that  He  might  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil.”  (I  John  3,  8).  “But  hath  now  been  manifested  by  the 
appearing  of  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  Who  abolished  death,  and 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel.”  (II 
Timothy,  1,  10). 
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Fin  all  v,  it  scarcely  needs  more  than  the  statement  thereof  that 
though  the  incarnation  was  unto  death,  its  ultimate  purpose  was 
life.  John  begins  his  first  Epistle,  as  his  Gospel,  with  the  Logos, 
the  Word,  but  he  specifically  designates  the  Logos  there  as  the 
“Word  of  life/7  and  then  continues  in  the  second  verse  that  “the 
life  was  manifested/7  “we  declare  unto  you  the  life,  the  eternal 
life,  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us.77 
Our  key-word  “manifested77  is  in  those  passages  again.  It  was 
a  centre  of  more  abundant  life  amid  carnal  humanity  which  the 

%j 

incarnate  Christ,  manifested  sensibly,  came  to  establish.  The 
blood  which  flows  in  our  veins  is  literally  one  stream  with  the 
blood  that  flowed  in  His.  His  glorified,  but  still  sensible  blood 
He  imparts  in  the  Sacrament.  Through  the  living  Spirit  He  is 
imparting  Himself  to  those  who  are  His,  and  is  organizing  here 
among  men  that  which  is  indeed  His  living  body,  as  He  is  the 
Head.  He  became  incarnate,  was  manifested  sensibly,  that 
these  things  might  be  so.  There  is  truth  in  the  thought  that  the 
mysterious  intimacy  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ 
has  its  complete  fulfilment  only  as  the  life  is  imparted,  as  incar¬ 
nation  takes  place  in  men  and  in  mankind. 

It  is  of  the  Logos,  the  Word,  the  Manifestor  we  have  aimed  to 
think.  In  Him,  in  His  divine-human  Personality,  there  came 
into  existence  a  Being  Who  shall  never  cease  to  be.  When  the 
visions  of  the  book  of  Eevelation  were  before  John,  he  still  saw 
one  whose  name  was  called  “the  Word  of  God.77  (Eev.  19,  13). 
In  the  scenes  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  at  the  very  last,  we  hear  con¬ 
stant  mention  of  that  which  is  like  what  we  saw  of  that  double 
statement  “God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ77 — first 
the  Trinitarian  Father  and  then  the  Person  of  the  Manifestor. 
Though  the  titles  change  in  those  last  chapters  of  the  Bible,  the 
peculiar  combination  of  the  two  is  still  the  same,  the  Trinity  and 
the  Manifestor:  “Of  God  (the  Trinity)  and  of  Christ  (the  Mani¬ 
festor.77)  (Eev.  20,  6).  “The  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the 
Lamb.77  (21,22).  “Of  God  and  the  Lamb.77  (22,  1). 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  BIBLE  IN'  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE.1 

BY  THE  REV.  PROFESSOR  IT.  G.  BUEHLER,  M.A.,  LITT.D. 

In  rising  to  respond  to  the  general  topic  “Education,'*  I  wish 
to  limit  myself  on  this  occasion  to  a  very  narrow  part  of  the 
field,  and  speak  only  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools,  colleges, 
homes,  and  similar  places  of  education. 

Several  years  ago  I  attended  the  International  Conference  on 
Student  Bible  Study,  the  first  of  its  kind,  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
I  found  the  First  International  Conference  on  Student  Bible 
Study  a  very  impressive,  illuminating,  and  uplifting  convention. 
It  was  attended  by  twelve  hundred  students  and  teachers  from 
colleges  and  schools  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada.  By 
its  size  and  quality,  it  revealed  in  the  educational  world  a  great 
and  far  reaching  movement  toward  more  and  better  Bible  study 
in  schools  and  colleges;  and  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference 
showed  that  all  institutions  feel  the  same  difficulties  in  the  wav 
of  Bible  study,  though  some  of  them  are  far  ahead  of  the  others 
in  the  practical  solution  of  the  problems  and  the  interest  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  their  Bible  work.  The  discussions  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  were  concerned  chiefly  with  voluntary  Bible  study  in  stu¬ 
dent  groups  under  student  leaders  guided  by  their  teachers,  and 
I  was  astonished  at  the  enormous  spread  of  this  voluntary  Bible 
study.  Curriculum  Bible  work,  conducted  by  teachers,  received 
little  attention  at  the  Conference.  In  fact,  Mr.  John  R.  Mott 
and  other  leaders  in  the  Student  Bible  Study  movement  told  me 
frankly  that  as  yet  they  had  been  able  to  give  little  thought  to 
required  curriculum  courses,  their  attention  having  been  fixed  al¬ 
most  solely  on  voluntary  work  among  the  students. 

Since  then  I  have  been  associated  with  the  Commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  International  Committee  of  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations  to  study  the  present  use  of  the  Bible  among 
school  boys  and  to  make  recommendations.  That  Commission 

1  An  address  before  the  Synod  of  New  York  September  30,  1913.  Published 
at  the  request  of  the  Synod. 
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consisted  of  nine  representatives  of  well  known  American  schools 
(two  of  whom  were  Pennsylvania  college  men)  ;  and  the  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  by  the  Commission  have  recently  been  published  by 
the  Association  Press  in  a  little  volume  called  “The  Use  of  the 
Bible  Among  School  Boys.” 

This  evening  I  wish  to  present  briefly  a  few  of  my  conclusions 
regarding  Bible  study  in  schools  and  other  places  of  education, 
including  the  family. 

I.  I  think  if  our  Bible  study  is  uninteresting  and  ineffective, 
the  fault  is  chiefly  with  ourselves.  When  Bible  study  is  profit¬ 
less  and  a  bore,  it  is  in  mv  judgment  because  the  subject  is  poorly 
handled  by  the  teacher,  or  wrongly  approached  by  the  pupil,  or 
both.  Just  as  no  one  would  dispute  the  proposition  that  the 
Bible  is  the  most  important  book  in  our  literature,  since  it  is  the 
foundation  of  our  civilization;  so,  I  suppose,  no  one  would  dis¬ 
pute  the  proposition  that  the  Bible  is  the  most  interesting  book 
we  have.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  interesting  reading 
chapter  by  chapter  or  book  by  book.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  reading  less  interesting  than  some  of  its 
chapters.  A  teacher  or  parent  could  make  no  greater  pedagogi¬ 
cal  mistake,  I  think,  than  to  advise  a  pupil  to  read  the  Bible 
through  from  beginning  to  end.  What  I  do  mean  is  that  the 
Bible  contains  some  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  history  and 
literature.  Xo  history  is  more  important  than  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  race,  narrated  by  themselves,  and  the  founding  of  the 
Christian  Church  by  Jesus  and  his  followers.  Xo  literature  has 
more  permanent  power  to  appeal  to  the  emotions  than  the  beauti¬ 
ful  love  story  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  the  dramatic  story  of  Joseph, 
the  splendid  narrative  of  Elijah’s  triumph  over  the  prophets  of 
Baal,  which  I  never  read  without  a  thrill  of  admiration  for  its 
literary  power,  the  lovely  pastoral  of  the  prodigal  son,  the  ma¬ 
jestic  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  the  mere  language  of 
which  affects  me  like  the  melodious  thunder  of  an  organ,  the 
fascinating  account  of  Paul  at  Athens,  the  graphic  tale  of  the 
mob  at  Ephesus,  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  Paul’s  essay  on  love, 
such  Psalms  as  “He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  most 
high  shall  abide  in  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty,”  and  “Bless  the 
Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  his  holy  name,” 
and  hundreds  of  passages  which  will  occur  to  every  one.  When¬ 
ever  Bible  study  is  made  less  than  interesting,  it  is,  I  think,  be- 
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cause  the  subject  is  not  skillfully  handled,  or  is  approached  in  a 
wrong  spirit.  When  the  Bible  is  studied  properly,  I  cannot  see 
why  it  should  not  be  an  inspiring  study.  It  is  by  living  in  the 
presence  of  noble  characters  that  men  tend  to  become  noble,  anti 
no  where  else  in  the  world  can  we  find  such  a  galaxy  of  inspir¬ 
ing  characters  as  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  Bible 
presents  to  us  the  world's  most  significant  personalities  and  its 
most  effective  witnesses  to  truth.  As  Lowell  said,  “it  is  grand 
with  life  from  cover  to  cover.  You  can't  put  a  needle  into  it 
anywhere  and  not  draw  blood/’  It  presents  the  sublimest  ideals 
of  life  embodied  in  actual  men  and  women.  “Ideas,"  said  George 
Eliot,  “are  often  poor  ghosts:  our  sun-filled  eyes  cannot  discern 
them — they  pass  athwart  us  in  their  vapor,  and  cannot  make 
themselves  felt.  But  sometimes  they  are  made  flesh ;  they 
breathe  upon  ns  with  warm  breath,  they  touch  us  with  soft  re¬ 
sponsive  hands,  they  look  at  us  with  sad  sincere  eyes,  and  speak 
to  us  in  appealing  tones ;  they  are  clothed  in  a  living  human  soul, 
with  all  its  conflicts,  its  faith,  and  its  love.  Then  their  presence 
is  a  power,  then  they  shake  us  like  a  passion,  and  we  are  drawn 
after  them  with  gentle  compulsion,  as  flame  is  drawn  to  flame.” 
This  is  what  the  Bible  characters  do  for  us ;  and  so  it  is  that  men 
whose  life  is  to  be  well  grounded  must  be  brought  in  touch  with 
the  Biblical  personalities. 

II.  I  think  there  should  be  no  vagueness  or  misunderstand¬ 
ing  regarding  the  purpose  of  Bible  study.  That  purpose  should 
be  to  transfer  to  the  memory,  as  a  permanent  moral  force,  as 
much  as  we  can  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible  and  so  to  explain  and 
expand  those  contents  as  to  mould  and  raise  thoughts  and  hearts 
and  lives.  To  put  it  more  briefly,  the  purpose  of  Bible  study 
should  be  to  give  men  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  the  Bible,  to  engender  the  spirit  of  the  great  Bible  personali¬ 
ties,  and  to  apply  that  spirit  to  every  day  life. 

III.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  Bible  courses  must 
not  treat  all  parts  of  the  Bible  as  of  equal  importance.  We  must 
discriminate  between  the  educationally  important  and  the  unim¬ 
portant,  between  the  valuable  and  the  negligible,  between  the 
kernel  and  the  husk.  To  make  this  distinction  unaided  is  not 
easy  for  a  teacher  or  parent  dealing  with  a  book  so  multitudinous 
as  the  Bible  ;  and  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  I  have  en¬ 
countered  is  the  lack  of  proper  text  books  or  other  helps  to  put 
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into  the  hands  of  teachers  who.  from  temperament  or  lack  of 
training,  need  a  great  deal  of  definite  guidance  before  they  can 
conduct  effective  Bible  study.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  suita¬ 
ble  text  books,  adapted  to  the  school  age  of  development  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  largest  result  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time,  will  soon 
he  forthcoming. 

IT.  I  think  there  are  three  wavs  bv  which  Bible  study  can  be 
advanced  in  schools,  colleges,  and  other  places  of  education,  and 
that  no  one  of  these  three  can  well  be  dispensed  with.  They 
supplement  one  another.  The  first  is  systematic  daily  reading 
of  the  Bible  at  morning  or  evening  prayers.  The  second  is  re¬ 
quired  class  work  conducted  by  teachers.  The  third  is  voluntary 
Bible  study  in  small  student  groups  under  student  leadership. 

filth  regard  to  systematic  daily  reading  of  the  Bible  at  pray¬ 
ers.  many  passages  in  the  Bible  yield  their  meaning  instantly, 
without  explanation  or  effort,  and  are  as  suitable  for  reading 
aloud  or  for  cursory  private  reading  as  any  passages  ever  penned. 
Much  interesting  side  light  can  be  thrown  on  some  of  these  pas¬ 
sages  by  collateral  study :  but  their  essential  meaning  is  so  plain 
that  he  who  runs  may  read.  On  the  other  hand,  manv  Darts  of 
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the  Bible  are  entirely  unsuited  for  such  cursory  reading  because 
of  their  obscurity,  their  unimportance,  or  their  merely  local  ap¬ 
plication.  Morning  or  evening  Bible  readings,  whether  public 
r  private,  should  discriminate  between  that  which  is  edifying 
and  that  which  is  not.  It  seems  to  me  a  great  mistake  to  read 
aloud  to  an  assembly  of  school  boys  the  whole  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
as  a  master  once  did.  when  he  might  just  as  easily  have  read 
things  which  the  bo  vs  could  understand.  It  is  also  a  mistake,  I 
thing,  to  let  one's  readings  be  selected  too  much  bv  one's  per- 
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s  nal  moods  or  likings.  Some  of  us  remember  the  Gettysburg 
professor  who.  at  the  first  chapel  service  following  an  unusually 
pre  sperous  opening,  selected  the  Psalm  beginning :  “Lord,  how 
are  they  increased  that  trouble  me !"  Systematic  readings  can 
he  made  to  cover  a  large  amount  of  ground.  They  aim  at  the 
same  general  thing  as  the  lectionarv  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer :  and  if  the  Bible  readings  at  morning  or  evening  prayers 
are  carefully  selected,  and  effectively  read,  it  would  seem  that 

*.  y  %.  y 

they  ought  to  dispel  some  of  the  ignorance  that  now  chagrins  us 
in  our  pupils. 

fiTifh  regard  to  required  work  conducted  by  teachers,  this  I 
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think  necessary  because  many  important  parts  of  the  Bible  do  not 
yield  their  full  meaning  at  a  cursory  reading.  Light  must  be 
thrown  on  them  bv  careful  studv.  Thev  must  be  illuminated 

r,  nJ  ni 

from  the  history  of  the  Bible  as  a  book,  from  the  physical  or  po¬ 
litical  geography  of  Palestine  and  adjacent  countries,  from  the 
customs  of  oriental  peoples,  from  the  monuments  of  ancient 
times,  and  indeed  from  the  whole  of  what  we  call  Biblical  schol¬ 
arship.  Such  matters  must  be  handled  by  persons  who  have 
made  some  progress  in  Biblical  knowledge.  They  cannot  be  left 
to  unaided  school  boys.  This  part  of  Bible  study  is  serious  busi¬ 
ness  and  requires  judgment,  experience,  and  some  degree  of 
scholarship,  for  which  qualities  one  must  turn  to  the  teachers, 
who  supply  in  addition  the  permanent  element  in  school  Bible 
work.  Such  required  Bible  study  should  cover  the  history  of  the 
Bible,  the  divisions  of  the  Bible,  some  explanation  of  Bible  helps, 
and  how  to  use  them,  the  geography  of  Palestine  and  adjacent 
countries,  the  main  dates  and  periods  of  Bible  history,  and  the 
explanation  of  things  that  would  naturally  present  difficulty  to 
the  boy  mind.  One  course  might  be  given  on  difficult  passages 
in  the  Gospels,  by  which  I  mean  linguistic  difficulties  only.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  have  suitable  text  books 
in  these  subjects. 

With  regard  to  voluntary  Bible  study  in  small  student  groups. 
I  would  remark  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  Bible  study  is  to  de¬ 
velop  character,  and  the  spirit  of  service  :  and  in  this  field  ex¬ 
perience  all  over  the  countrv  is  showing  the  voluntarv  group  svs- 
tern  to  be  wonderfully  useful.  In  applying  Biblical  truths  and 
the  spirit  of  Biblical  heroes  to  their  own  lives,  students  can  often 
be  more  helpful  to  one  another  than  their  teachers  can  be  to 
them,  and  it  is  here  that  the  group  system  finds  its  function 
According-  to  this  svstem,  five  or  six  students  unite  together  to 
form  a  Bible  study  group,  with  one  of  their  own  number  as  a 
leader.  They  agree  to  study  certain  passages  dailv  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  one  of  the  many  excellent  text  books  which  have 
been  prepared  by  the  International  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  and  they  meet  once  a  week  or  oftener  to  compare  results,  talk 
over  difficulties,  and  apply  the  Biblical  ideals  to  their  own  lives. 
In  schools  and  colleges  where  the  group  system  is  most  success¬ 
ful.  normal  classes  are  conducted  by  some  older  and  more  ex¬ 
perienced  person  for  the  benefit  of  the  group  leaders.  In  such 
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normal  classes,  the  leaders  study  the  text  under  a  skilled  inter¬ 
preter,  and  thereby  become  better  fitted  to  lead  the  work  of  their 
groups.  It  is  at  this  point  that  faculty  co-operation  and  guid¬ 
ance  can  be  made  very  helpful  to  the  group  system. 

Thus  it  appears  to  me  that  the  daily  readings,  the  required 
Bible  work,  and  the  voluntary  study  by  the  students  in  groups 
supplement  one  another.  The  systematic  daily  readings  will 
bring  regularly  before  every  pupil  the  most  striking  passages  in 
the  splendid  literature  of  the  Bible.  The  required  work  will 
deal  primarily  with  the  book;  the  voluntary  work  will  deal  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  boy.  In  the  required  work  the  book  is  mastered 
and  brought  to  the  boy;  in  the  voluntary  work  the  boys  are 
brought  around  the  book.  In  the  required  work  boys  are  taught 
what  every  right  thinking  man  should  know;  in  voluntary  work 
boys  seek  to  take  to  heart  what  every  right  thinking  man  should 
feel.  The  required  work  informs;  the  voluntary  work  enkindles. 
In  the  required  work  the  mind  is  brought  to  focus  on  the  book; 
in  the  voluntary  work  the  book  is  brought  to  focus  on  the  heart. 
The  required  work  seeks  primarily  to  enrich  the  intelligence  ; 
the  voluntary  work  seeks  primarily  to  enrich  character. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  ways  in  which  I  think  the  Bible  in 
schools,  colleges,  and  other  places  of  education  can  be  made 
fruitful  in  good  learning  and  holy  lives. 

The  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

A  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  M.  HANTZ,  D.D. 

The  most  spiritual  of  heathen  philosophers  and  the  most  phi¬ 
losophical  of  Christian  apostles  have  both  availed  themselves  of 
the  same  image  of  one  individual  body  with  its  several  members, 
to  conve}r  their  respective  teachings  concerning  the  relations 
which  ought  to  exist  between  the  several  members  of  a  social 
body — a  State  or  a  Church — towards  each  other  or  towards  the 
community  as  a  whole.  It  is  with  this  simile  that  Plato  attempts 
to  show  the  supreme  excellence  of  a,  system  of  communism  which 
destroys  the  domestic  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent 
and  child,  of  brethren  and  sisters,  to  strengthen  and  cement  the 
more  comprehensive  union  of  a  State  and  its  citizens:  it  is  with 
this  simile  that  St.  Paul  illustrates  the  mutual  duties  of  those, 
who,  being  mam^,  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members 
one  of  another.  (Rom.  12:5).  In  the  teaching  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  the  argument  takes  a  form  somewhat  of  this  kind, — The 
unity  of  the  individual  body  is  perfect,  because  no  member  has  a 
work  to  do,  a  pleasure  to  enjoy,  or  a  pain  to  suffer,  which  is  not 
also  the  work  or  the  pleasure  or  the  pain  of  the  being  in  whom 
all  are  united.  My  eye  cannot  see  without  my  seeing;  my  ear 
cannot  hear  without  my  hearing;  my  foot  cannot  walk  without 
my  walking.  If  a  wounded  finger  suffers  pain,  the  man  feels 
that  pain,  if  the  pain  is  alleviated  the  man  rejoices  in  the  alle¬ 
viation.  In  like  manner,  he  argues,  that  State  is  the  best  consti¬ 
tuted  in  which  private  rights  and  possessions  have  no  existence. 
— in  which  the  several  members,  one  with  another,  acknowledge 
no  distinction  of  mine  and  thine,  but  all  alike,  as  forming  one 
body,  possess  the  same  interest  in  the  same  objects.  (Plato, 
Republic,  B.  Y.  p.  46). 

St.  Paul,  from  the  same  simile,  draws  a  directly  opposite  con¬ 
clusion.  The  12th  chapter  of  I  Corinthians  relates  in  its  imme¬ 
diate  application  to  those  special  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be¬ 
stowed  in  different  kinds  and  manners  upon  different  members  of 
the  Church,  to  be  employed  for  the  edification  of  the  whole  body. 
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“There  are  diversities  of  gifts.  To  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit 
the  word  of  wisdom;  to  another  the  word  of  knowledge  by  the 
same  Spirit ;  to  another  faith  by  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another  the 
gifts  of  healing  by  the  same  Spirit;  to  another  the  working  of 
miracles;  to  another  prophecy;  to  another  discerning  of  spirits; 
to  another  divers  kinds  of  tongues;  to  another  the  interpretation 
of  tongues;  but  all  these  worketh  that  one  and  the  selfsame 
Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  He  will.”  (I  Cor. 
12:4,  8-11).  Hence  he  argues  that  the  unity  of  the  Church 
(and  the  same  argument  is  obviously  applicable,  to  all  other 
communities)  depends,  not  upon  the  absence,  but  upon  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  special  gifts  and  endowments  which  one  member  has  and 
another  has  not;  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  diversity  that  the 
several  members,  while  still,  retaining  the  possession  of  their  own 
proper  gifts,  are  enabled  to  act  together  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
body,  each  supplying  his  own  separate  service.  It  is  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  very  diversity,  and  as  a  consequence  of  it  that  the 
Apostle  uses  the  remarkable  words — remarkable  not  merely  in 
themselves,  but  for  their  close  resemblance  to  those  which  Plato 
had  employed  before  him  for  an  opposite  purpose :  “That  there 
should  be  no  schism  in  the  body;  but  that  the  members  should 
have  the  same  care  one  for  another.  And  whether  one  mem¬ 
ber  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  or  one  member  be  hon¬ 
ored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it.” 

But  the  argument  may  be,  and  is,  by  St.  Paul,  carried  a  step 
further.  Hot  only  does  the  unity  and  harmonious  working  of 
the  social,  as  of  the  natural  body,  depend  upon  the  recognition 
of  different  gifts  and  different  offices  belonging  to  the  several 
members,  but  it  requires  also  the  distinct  acknowledgment  of  su¬ 
perior  and  inferior  stations  and  duties,  and  of  the  necessity  that 
the  latter,  no  less  than  the  former,  should  be  alloted  their  due 
place  and  proper  co-operation  in  the  system.  “The  eye,”  he 
says,  “cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee;  nor 
again  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you.  Hay,  much 
more  those  members  of  the  bodv  which  seem  to  be  more  feeble. 

O  ' 

a.re  necessary;  and  those  members  of  the  body  which  we  think  to 
be  less  honorable,  upon  these  we  bestow  more  abundant  honor  ; 
and  our  uncomely  parts  have  more  abundant  comeliness.”  (I 
Cor.  12  :21-23).  The  head  may  be  a  nobler  member  of  the  body 
than  the  feet;  but  it  cannot,  therefore,  discharge  the  office  of 
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the  feet;  and  the  right  administration  of  every  system  (for  all 
systems  must,  like  the  body,  consist  of  many  members)  re¬ 
quires,  not  that  undue  predominance  should  be  given  even 
to  the  noblest  and  highest  parts  of  it;  but  that  each  part  should 
perform  that  service  for  which  its  maker  designed  it;  for,  be  it 
ever  remembered,  all  systems  as  such,  all  adaptations  of  parts  to 
a  whole,  of  means  to  an  end,  imply  a  Maker  and  Designer. 

Thus  far  the  analogy  between  the  individual  body  and  the  so¬ 
cial  body  may  obviously  be  applied,  not  merely,  as  St.  Paul  di¬ 
rectly  supplies  it,  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  and  the 
spiritual  gifts  imparted  to  its  different  members,  but  to  any 
other  association  of  different  persons  united  together  by  a  com¬ 
mon  principle  and  acting  together  for  a  common  end.  But  it 
may  also  be  possible  to  make  another  use  of  the  same  analogy,  to 
reverse  to  a  certain  extent  the  Apostle’s  argument,  to  reason 
back  again  from  the  consitution  of  social  bodies  and  systems  to 
that  of  the  individual  man,  not  indeed  as  regards  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  his  visible  body  and  the  office  of  its  several  members — 
where  the  truth  is  too  trite  and  obvious  to  need  any  illustration 
or  confirmation, — but  as  regards  the  invisible  structure  of  the 
mind  and  its  several  powers,  with  regard  to  which,  though  the 
inquiry  has  peculiar  difficulties,  and  limits  of  its  own  beyond 
which  it  may  not  safely  be  carried,  it  may  nevertheless  be  found 
that  the  same  analogy  exists  and  that  the  same  practical  lesson 
may  be  derived  from  it. 

I  have  no  intention  of  entering  upon  a  question  which  has 
been  much  disputed,  but  which  is  unsuited  to  discuss  in  our  arti¬ 
cle;  the  question  namely,  whether  the  so-called  faculties  of  the 
soul  are  really  distinct  from  each  other  or  not.  I  assume  only  a 
fact  to  which  the  experience  of  every  man  bears  witness  and 
which  no  system  of  philosophy  ventures  to  deny; — the  fact  that 
there  exist  as  phenomena,  several  modes  of  the  human  conscious¬ 
ness,  differing  from  each  other  and  tending  to  different  practical 
results.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  feeling  of  hunger  which  im¬ 
pels  a  man  to  eat  is  different  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences 
from  that  of  compassion  which  prompts  him  to  relieve  distress,  and 
both  from  that  of  indignation  which  is  excited  by  the  appearance 
of  injustice  and  wrong.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  desire  for 
wealth  which  leads  one  man  to  heap  up  riches  for  himself  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  desire  for  honor  or  power  which  inspires  the  ef- 
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forts  of  another  to  achieve  pre-eminence  over  his  fellows,  and 
that  these,  and  other  separate  sources  of  action  in  the  human 
mind,  have  each  a  distinct  object  at  which  it  aims  and  a  distinct 
mode  of  action  which  it  instigates  in  order  to  obtain  that  ob¬ 
ject.  Assuming,  as  undeniable,  the  existence  of  these  differences. 
I  would  say  a  few  words  on  the  practical  consequences  implied, 
first  in  the  existence  of  these  several  sources  of  action,  and. 
secondly,  in  their  existence  in  subordination  to  a  superior  moral 
principle. 

In  a  former  article  ( Lutheran  Church  Review  for  July,  1911). 

1  called  the  attention  of  the  readers  to  the  fact,  that  the  existence 
of  a  ruling  principle  in  man,  whose  decisions  announce  them¬ 
selves  as  duties  obligatory  upon  his  conduct,  necessarily  implies 
three  things;  first,  the  existence  of  a  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong  as  such,  as  original  and  independent  ideas,  incapable 
of  resolution  into  any  simpler  elements;  secondly,  the  existence 
in  man  of  a  free  will,  through  which  he  may  choose  for  himself 
whether  he  will  obey  or  disobey  its  obligation,  and  is  responsible 
ns  he  does  the  one  or  the  other;  and  thirdly,  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Personal  Being,  having  authority  to  impose  such  obli¬ 
gations  upon  us.  Assuming  these  three  conditions  as  the  basis 
of  our  inquiry,  I  would  now  devote  a  few  moments  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  a  further  question;  namely,  Will  these  assumptions 
help  us  in  determining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obligation 
which  conscience  imposes  upon  us,  or  furnishes  us  with  any  cri¬ 
terion  for  distinguishing  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  ap¬ 
peals  to  its  authority. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  commands  and  prohibitions  of  con¬ 
science  primarily  and  properly  relate  to  actions  which  are  ap¬ 
proved  or  condemned  as  right  and  wrong  in  themselves,  and 
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therefore  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  with  all 
varieties  of  results,  it  will  follow  that  actions  in  themselves  in¬ 
different,  which  are  the  natural  and  almost  instinctive  conse¬ 
quences  of  particular  appetites  or  passions,  personal  or  social,  and 
the  performance  of  which  may  in  its  results  be  beneficial  or  in¬ 
jurious  according  to  circumstances,  are  not  in  themselves  the 
direct  objects  of  a  moral  command.  It  may  be  a  moral  duty  in 
man  to  preserve  his  own  life  and  health  so  long  as  it  pleases  God 
to  retain  him  in  His  earthly  service;  it  may  be  a  moral  duty  in 
man  to  love  his  neighbor,  and  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power  to  do 
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good  to  all  men;  but  the  particular  acts  which  have  a  tendency 
in  one  direction  or  the  other  are  not  immediately  and  in  them- 

4/ 

selves  acts  of  duty,  but  gratifications  of  the  particular  desires  and 
feelings  from  which  they  spring.  It  is  not  a  moral  duty  in  man 
to  take  food  on  a  particular  occasion,  though  taking  food,  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  preservation  of  life.  It  is  not  even  a  moral  duty  to 
relieve  a  particular  case  of  distress,  though  the  relief  of  distress 
is  part  of  our  duty  towards  our  neighbor.  The  one  act  may  be 
and  generally  is  performed  merely  to  satisfy  the  calls  of  appetite ; 
the  other  may  be  performed  to  gratify  an  instinctive  feeling  of 
compassion,  or  escape  from  the  sight  of  an  unpleasant  object,  or 
to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  importunity;  but  the  gratification  of 
appetites  or  feelings  is  not  in  itself  an  act  essentially  right  and 
obligatory,  but  one  in  itself  indifferent  and  susceptible  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  character  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
takes  place. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  office  of  conscience  is  negative  rather 
than  positive.  It  does  not  command  us  to  gratify  the  particular 
feeling  which  influences  us  at  the  moment,  but  it  forbids  us  to 
do  so  when  the  gratification  is  inconsistent  with  the  higher 
claims  of  moral  obligation.  It  forbids  us  to  relieve  a  natural 
appetite  when  our  duty  to  God  or  man  requires  that  we  should 
abstain;  it  forbids  us  to  relieve  a  case  of  distress  with  money 
due,  for  instance,  to  the  payment  of  a  debt  or  the  performance 
of  a  promise.  Where  no  higher  obligation  interferes,  the  feeling 
may  be  innocently  or  beneficiall}'  gratified;  but  the  gratification 
is  not  instigated  by  conscience;  but  merely  approved  or  permit¬ 
ted.  The  feeling  itself  is  one  which,  by  the  constitution  of  our 
nature,  we  cannot  but  have  on  certain  occasions,  “Affections,  as 
joy  and  grief,  and  fear,  and  anger,  with  such  like,  being  as  it 
were  the  sundry  fashions  and  forms  of  appetites,  can  neither  rise 
at  the  conceit  of  a  thing  indifferent,  nor  yet  choose  but  rise  at 
the  sight  of  some  things/’  (Hooker,  E.  P.,  I,  7,  3).  and  which 
therefore,  as  necessary,  cannot  of  itself  have  the  character  of 
duty;  (Atottov  Se  laws  to  aKOvai a  <f>avcu  wv  Set  opeveoOai,)  Arist. 
Eth.  Hie.,  Ill,  1)  ;  the  active  consequent  upon  that  feeling  is 
prompted  by  the  natural  operation  of  the  feeling  itself:  con¬ 
science  when  its  sanction  is  given,  does  not  strictly  speaking. 
command  the  particular  act,  but  rather  approves  it,  as  one  of  the 
lawful  modes  of  discharging  an  acknowledged  general  duty. 
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In  fact,  in  the  twofold  office  of  conscience,  as  commanding 
acts  of  one  kind  and  forbidding  those  of  the  opposite  kind,  we 
may  observe  a  distinction  similar  to  that  which  exists  between 
the  corresponding  portions  of  the  moral  law,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Decalogue.  On  the  negative  side,  the  prohibition  is  sharply  and 
clearly  defined,  and  touches  each  and  every  individual  act,  under 
all  possible  circumstances  and  occasions.  “Thou  slialt  do  no  mur¬ 
der;  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery;  Thou  shalt  not  steal:'’ — 
these  are  precepts  relating  to  separate  and  individual  acts,  about 
the  application  of  which  there  can  hardly  be  room  for  doubt  or 
casuistry  or  hesitation  between  conflicting  obligations.  But  on 
the  positive  side,  a  command  such  as  “Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,”  enjoins  not  an  individual  act  to  be  done,  but  a  general 
principle  of  conduct,  concerning  which  a  doubt  may  often  arise 
whether  every  possible  act  of  the  kind  is  commanded  or  not: 
“What  is  the  extent  of  a  father’s  claim  upon  the  service  of  his 
son  and  what  kind  of  honor  is  to  be  paid  to  the  father :”  are 
questions  which  are  instanced  by  Aristotle  among  those  by  no 
means  easy  to  answer  accurately,  and  which  the  philosopher  him¬ 
self  rather  evades  than  attempts  to  decide.  ( Ethics  Nie ,  9). 
A  similar  distinction  may  be  drawn  with  reference  to  the  na¬ 
tural  conscience,  even  in  its  highest  and  most  enlightened  state. 
Like  the  Decalogue,  its  decisions  are  partly  affirmative,  partly 
negative;  it  enjoins  some  things  and  forbids  others;  but  the 
things  which  it  forbids  are  individual  acts,  having  no  reference 
to  further  consequences  and  having  everywhere  and  at  all  times 
the  same  character;  while  the  things  which  it  commands  except 
in  the  special  cases  in  which  definite  commands  are  given  by  ex¬ 
ternal  authority  respecting  the  means  bv  which  the  duty  is  to  be 
performed ;  thus,  for  example,  the  precept  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  Day  holy  is  affirmative,  but  the  particular  mode 
of  so  doing  is  left  open  to  question,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  doubt  is  solved  by  special  divine  precepts  of  things 
which  are  or  not  to  be  done.  So  again  the  precept  to  honor  our 
parents  is  affirmative,  but  the  mode  of  doing  so  is  not  determined 
except  in  cases  where  the  parent  issues  an  individual  command 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  child  to  obey)  are  general  principles 
or  ends,  admitting  of  being  exemplified  in  different  ways  or  at¬ 
tained  by  different  means;  and  which  therefore,  in  the  single  acts 
to  which  they  lead,  exhibit,  not  the  immediate  and  imperative 
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command  of  a  moral  law,  but  the  termination  of  a  reasoning 
process  of  deliberation  and  preference. 

In  a  former  article  (see  above),  I  attempted,  by  an  examina¬ 
tion  into  the  nature  of  conscience  and  into  the  source  of  its  au¬ 
thority,  to  furnish  a  few  hints  towards  the  decision  of  two  im- 
portant  practical  questions;  first,  whether,  conscience  is  always 
the  representative  of  the  law  of  God;  and,  secondly,  whether  it 
is  the  only  representative  of  that  law.  The  object  of  my  present 
remarks  is  to  throw  some  light,  if  possible,  on  the  difficulties  of  a 
third  question,  much  discussed  by  casuists — namely, — Granting 
that  conscience,  like  other  human  powers,  is  liable  to  error. — has 
an  erring  conscience,  so  long  as  it  exists,  the  same  authority  over 
the  actions  of  the  man,  as  if  it  were  infallible? — Is  conscience, 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  Supreme  Judge 
from  whose  sentence  there  is  no  appeal,  who  may,  as  knowledge 
advances,  reverse  his  own  decisions,  but  who  cannot,  in  any  state 
of  knowledge,  be  overruled  by  another  authority?  This  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  frequently  answered  by  eminent  casuists  in  the  af¬ 
firmative;  (See  Ames,  De  Conscientia,  Lib.  I,  C.  4;  Jer.  Taylor 
asserts  that  “because  conscience  when  in  error  pretends  God’s 
laws,  by  them  it  still  binds,  till  the  illusion  be  discovered.  Due- 
tor  D libitantium ,  B.  8,  Ch.  3,  Rule  2.  But  he  afterward  modi¬ 
fies  this  general  rule  by  distinguishing  between  measures  of  obe¬ 
dience,  nearly  as  in  the  text)  ;  and  yet  there  are  consequences 
which  follow  from  such  an  answer,  which  may  make  us  hesitate 
to  accept  it  absolutely  and  unconditionally.  I  will  not  now  dwell 
upon  such  an  extreme  case  as  that  suggested  by  the  great  criti¬ 
cal  moralist  of  the  last  century,  who  maintains  that  Abraham 
ought  to  have  refused  to  obey  the  Divine  command  to  offer  up 
his  son,  on  the  ground  that  the  obligation  of  the  moral  law  is 
more  certain  and  imperative  than  any  possible  evidence  of  a  di¬ 
vine  revelation  to  the  contrary.  (Kant  Streit  der  FacuUdten. 
p.  321,  ed.  Rosenkranz).  If,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  the 
existence  of  a  moral  law  necessarily  depends  on  that  of  a  Divine 
Lawgiver,  the  direct  interposition  of  the  Lawgiver  Himself  is 
but  the  substantiation  of  the  higher  and  paramount  in  the  place 
of  the  lower  and  delegated  authority.  The  real  effect,  and  fre¬ 
quently  the  purpose  of  instances  of  this  character  is  not  to  de¬ 
termine  the  legitimate  domain  of  conscience,  but  rather  to  sug¬ 
gest  doubts  of  the  truth  of  Scripture.  But  setting  aside  in- 
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stances  like  this  of  a  supernatural  revelation  of  God’s  will,  and 
confining  ourselves  to  those  which  may  fall  within  the  ordinary 
experience  of  men,  we  are  still  met  by  the  difficulty  that  if  the 
commands  of  conscience  are  in  all  cases  obligatory  and  without 
appeal,  there  may  be  acts  of  duty  which  are  at  the  same  time  acts 
of  sin — duty  in  the  eyes  of  man  as  commanded  by  an  authority  to 
which,  even  when  in  error,  obedience  is  due;  sin  in  the  eyes  of 
God  who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth.  Such  an  instance  is  that  which 
St.  Paul  witnesses  against  himself :  “I  was  a  blasphemer,  and  a 
persecutor,  and  injurious;  but  I  obtained  mercy,  because  I  did 
it  ignorantly  and  in  unbelief."  (I  Tim.  1:13). 

A  hint  (it  can  be  little  more)  towards  the  lessening,  if  not  the 
solution  of  this  difficulty,  may  perhaps  be  obtained  from  the  dis¬ 
tinction  wdiich  I  have  already  noticed  between  the  affirmative  and 
the  negative  precepts  of  conscience.  The  one  commanding  pri¬ 
marily  and  immediately  the  cultivation  of  general  principles,  the 
other  forbidding  individual  acts.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  the 
precept  of  St.  Paul  is  clear  and  decisive.  "To  him  that  esteem- 
eth  any  thing  to  be  unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean.”  (Eom. 
14:14).  The  act  is  one  which  is  or  is  believed  to  be  sinful:  the 
abstinence  from  such  an  act,  even  if  the  conscience  be  mistaken 
in  condemning  it,  can  never  be  the  neglect  of  a  duty;  but,  at  the 
utmost,  the  mere  renunciation  of  a  lawful  enjoyment  or  advant¬ 
age.  And  the  same  will  be  the  case  with  affirmative  precepts, 
whenever  the  general  voice  of  the  moral  law  is  supplemented  by 
the  particular  precepts  of  lawful  authority.  We  are  commanded 
by  the  moral  law  to  honor  our  parents :  the  particular  precept 
of  the  parent,  "Do  this,”  supplies  the  manner  in  which  the  honor 
on  that  occasion  is  to  be  shown.  So  too  the  holder  of  an  office 
is  bound  by  conscience  to  perform  the  special  duties  of  that  of¬ 
fice;  the  subject  of  a  lawful  government  is  bound  to  obey  the 
special  laws  of  that  government;  the  giver  of  a  special  promise 
is  bound  to  the  performance  of  that  promise.  On  all  these  there 
is  an  obligation  to  the  performance  of  certain  definite  acts,  an 
obligation  not  dictated  by  fear  of  consequences,  but  by  moral 
duty; — "we  must  needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath;  but  also 
for  conscience  sake.”  (Eom.  13:5).  Such  obligations  are  can¬ 
celled  onlv  when  thev  are  in  conflict  with  the  more  direct  com- 
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mands  of  the  higher  authority  on  which  all  moral  obligation 
ultimately  depends,  when  the  recusant  can  truly  urge  as  the 
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ground  of  his  refusal,  “We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.” 

The  chief  practical  difficulties  will  usually  arise  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  other  class  of  moral  precepts, — those,  namely,  in 
which  the  obligation  immediately  relates  to  a  general  principle 
or  course  of  conduct,  it  being  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  determine  the  particular  acts  by  which  that  general 
obligation  is  to  be  discharged.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  fairly 
maintained  that  the  liability  of  the  judgment  to  error  has  a  sensi¬ 
ble  effect  in  lessening  the  moral  obligation.  This  is  admitted 
by  Jer.  Taylor,  Duct.  Dubit.  B.  I,  Ch.  3,  Rule  2.  “If  an  erring 
conscience  dictates  a  thing  to  be  good  which  is  not  good, — not 
to  follow  that  dictate,  and  not  to  do  that  thing,  is  no  sin,  be¬ 
cause  every  good  is  not  necessary,  and  it  may  be  good,  or  seem 
so;  and  yet  to  omit  it  in  certain  circumstances  may  be  equally 
good  and  better.”)  A  man,  for  example,  has  learned  to  doubt, 
or  it  may  be  totally  to  disbelieve,  the  truth  of  the  religion  in 
which  he  has  been  brought  up,  and  in  which  thousands  of  his 
neighbors  still  find  their  rule  of  life,  their  happiness,  and  their 
consolation.  Does  it  at  once  become  the  duty  of  such  a  man  to 
enlighten  the  world  with  the  truth  to  which  he  believes  himself 
to  have  attained  ?  Does  the  strength  of  his  own  conviction  make 
it  at  once  a  duty  to  become  the  missionary  of  that  conviction,  to 
labor  earnestly  to  bring  others  to  the  same  state  of  mind  as  him¬ 
self?  Or  may  the  thought  that  others,  as  wise,  as  honest,  as 
diligent  in  seeking  for  the  truth  as  himself,  still  hold  firmly  to 
the  belief  which  he  has  rejected,  permit  him,  though  uncon¬ 
vinced  by  their  arguments,  though  unshaken  in  his  own  convic¬ 
tions,  to  doubt  whether  the  general  obligation  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  fellowmen  involves  the  special  obligation  to  pro¬ 
mote  it  in  this  particular  way?  In  cases  such  as  this,  it  cannot 
properly  be  said  that  the  man  is  under  a  moral  obligation  to  take 
the  one  course  in  preference  to  the  other.  The  moral  obligation 
binds  us  only  to  promote  the  end ; — the  good  of  our  fellowmen : 
the  question  whether  we  should  adopt  a  particular  means  towards 
that  end,  is  one  of  calculation,  of  deliberation,  of  expediency; 
but  not  of  duty,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  special  com¬ 
mand  of  a  lawful  authority  has  clearly  and  distinctively  en¬ 
joined  it. 

Herein,  too,  we  may  observe,  lies  the  just  condemnation  of 
those  who  say,  “let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come,”  (Rom.  3:8), 
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who  think  that  the  end  may  sometimes  sanctify  the  means.  No 
end,  however  good,  can  sanctify  evil  means,  because  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  to  do  evil  forbids  without  exception  each  and  every  possible 
evil  act;  whereas  the  command  to  do  good  does  not  enjoin  each 
and  every  possible  mode  of  doing  good,  or  what  may  seem  to  us 
to  be  good.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  often  necessary  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  various  means  to  a  proposed  end;  in  the  former,  there  is 
no  room  for  choice,  but  an  imperative  duty  to  reject  each  and  all 
alike.  If  morality  were  identical  with  utility,  there  could  be  no 
real  distinction  between  the  good  end  and  the  evil  means ;  for  good 
and  evil  would  be  such  only  through  the  ends  to  which  they  lead. 
It  is  precisely  because  morality  is  not  identical  with  utility,  that 
no  amount  of  the  latter  can  justify  the  slightest  breach  of  the 
former;  not  because  we  may  be  mistaken  in  our  calculation  of 
consequences,  but  because  the  act  is  forbidden  by  the  law  writ¬ 
ten  in  our  hearts  and  by  the  command  of  Him  by  whom  the  law 
was  given. 

And  it  is  precisely  because  the  obligation  of  the  Moral  Law 
cannot  be  explained  as  the  mere  impulse  of  an  amiable  feeling, 
or  as  the  attraction  of  interest  or  expediency,  personal  or  social, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  mark  off  sharply  and  clearly  the  stern  and 
uncompromising  imperative  of  the  one  from  the  solicitations, 
the  calculations,  the  inducements,  of  the  others.  How  often  do 
we  hear  the  sacred  name  of  duty  and  its  cognate  terms  applied  to 
actions  which  are  openly  and  avowedly  done  for  the  sake,  ulti¬ 
mately,  of  mere  personal  enjoyment  or  advantage:  “I  ought  to 
show  benevolence  towards  others,  because  my  own  happiness  will 
be  increased  by  doing  so “I  ought  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  such  a  man,  because  he  has  power  to  promote  my  interests  in 
life.7’  (See  Cumberland,  De  Legibus  Natura,  I,  12.  These 
and  such  like  spurious  intruders  into  the  domain  of  conscience 
must  be  banished  from  it  if  she  is  to  assert  and  maintain  her 
rightful  supremacy  as  God’s  vicegerent  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Confine  the  stream  within  its  proper  channel,  and  it  will  flow 
strongly,  and  clearly,  and  healthfully.  Let  it  overflow  and  spread 
beyond  its  true  boundaries,  and  it  becomes  languid,  and  stagnant, 
and  corrupt.  So  too,  it  is  with  conscience  in  her  proper  sphere, 
the  sphere  of  duty,  and  of  duty  alone.  Apart  from  all  the  allure¬ 
ments  of  pleasure,  apart  from  all  the  calculations  of  expediency, 
deriving  her  right  and  authority,  not  from  the  interests  of  the 
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world,  but  from  the  ordinance  of  God,  she  has  one  domain  which 
no  earthly  power  may  dispute,  she  has  one  rule  with  which  no 
earthly  motive  may  tamper:  “Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter:  Fear  God,  and  keep  His  commandments;  for  this 
is  the  whole  duty  of  man.”  (Eccles.  12:13). 

Alliance ,  Ohio. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

CHRIST’S  WITNESS  TO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

ANOTHER  CHAPTER  ON  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 

BY  PROFESSOR  LEANDER  S.  KEYSER,  D.D. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  entirely  superfluous  to  state  briefly  what 
is  the  teaching  of  the  liberal  critics  relative  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  We  shall  mention  only  the  main  points  of  their  conten¬ 
tion. 

First,  they  hold  to  the  documentary  theory  of  the  Pentateuch 
— that  is,  that  at  least  four  different  documents  are  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  this  portion  of  the  Bible.  These  documents  are  la¬ 
beled  J,  E,  D  and  P,  corresponding  to  the  terms  Jehovistic,  Elo- 
histic,  Deuteronomic*  and  Priestly.  They  were  edited  and  welded 
together  more  or  less  crudely  and  blunderingly  by  various  re¬ 
dactors,  until  they  were  finally  cast  into  their  present  form.  By 
a  process  of  literary  analysis  and  dissection  the  critics  maintain 
that  they  are  able  to  separate  the  Pentateuch — or,  rather,  the 
Hexateuch — into  its  various  original  component  parts. 

The  original  documents  were  not  composed  at  an  early  age,  as 
the  Bible  history  would  lead  us  to  believe,  nor  even  edited  and 
compiled  by  Moses,  but  J  had  its  origin  about  800  B.  C. ;  E  about 
750  B.  C.;  D  about  620  B.  C.,  and  P  about  444  B.  C.;  between 
the  last  date  and  280  B.  C.  this  last  document  was  joined  with 
JED  by  a  final  redactor ;  and  thus  we  have  the  Hexateuch  in  its 
present  form.  Who  the  original  writers  were,  and  why  they 
wrote,  no  one  knows.  By  some  of  these  critics  not  a  word  is  said 
about  the  Holy  Spirit  having  had  any  part  in  the  composition  of 
this  portion  of  the  Bible;  all  of  it  is  attributed  to  a  purely  hu¬ 
man  origin  and  development.  Others  try  to  hold  to  a  doctrine 
of  inspiration,  but  it  surely  is  very  indeterminate  and  nebulous. 
There  is,  in  fact,  little  or  no  intimation  in  the  work  of  the  critics 
that  “holy  men  of  old  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.” 

In  the  second  place,  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  are,  according  to  the  critics,  not  historical,  but  largely 
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mythical,  legendary  or  allegorical.  To  make  good  this  state¬ 
ment,  we  insert  here  a  quotation  from  a  recent  writer  of  this 
school,  who  says:  “We  find  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  early 
traditions  of  creation,  either  from  Babylonian  or  prehistoric  Se¬ 
mitic  tribes,  adapted  to  the  monotheistic  belief  of  Israel.  The 
ages  described  were  marked  by  myth,  allegory  and  primitive  ideas 
as  to  the  method  of  creation  and  the  origin  and  distribution  of 
tribes  and  languages.  The  second  period — the  patriarchal — was 
bathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  legend.  The  core  of  the  stories  was  his¬ 
toric,  but  the  note  of  legend  and  romance  gave  an  idyllic  and  pa¬ 
triotic  halo  to  the  early  patriarchal  life  of  Israel.  Abraham,  Isaac. 
Jacob  and  Joseph  were  actual  personages,  but  their  biographies 
move  in  a  glow  of  heroic  idealism.”  Says  Samuel  Davidson : 
“The  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch  are  usuallv  trustworthv. 

1/  */  S 

though  partly  mythical  and  legendary.  The  miracles  recorded 
are  the  exaggerations  of  a  later  age.”  (“Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,”  p.  131).  According  to  George  Adam  Smith,  “the 
framework  of  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis  is  woven  from 
the  raw  material  of  myth  and  legend.  He  denies  their  histori¬ 
cal  character,”  and  declares  that  he  can  find  no  proof  in  arche¬ 
ology  for  the  personal  existence  of  the  patriarchs  themselves. 
Later  on,  he  admits  the  extreme  possibility  that  the  stories  of  the 
patriarchs  may  have  historical  elements  at  the  heart  of  them. 
( See  his  “Modern  Criticism  and  the  Preaching  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,”  pp.  90-106). 

In  his  Bampton  Lectures  for  1903,  Prof.  San  day,  who  is  re¬ 
garded  as  quite  conservative  in  comparison  with  Kuenen,  Well- 
hausen  and  Cheyne,  advances  some  very  tenuous  ideas  relative  to 
the  “divine  element”  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  An¬ 
other  says  of  Dr.  Sanday’s  view  of  “the  divine  element” :  “What 
[that  really  is  he  does  not  accurately  declare.  The  language  al- 
ays  vapors  off  into  the  vague  and  indefinite,  when  he  speaks  of 
t,”  that  is,  the  divine  element.  “In  what  books  it  is  he  does  not 
ay.”'  Here  are  a  few  quotations  from  Sanday :  “It  is  present  in 
ifferent  books  and  parts  of  books  in  different  degrees;”  “In 

Kme  the  divine  element  is  at  the  maximum;  in  others  at  the 
inimum.”  He  is  not  always  sure  where  the  divine  element 
homes  in.  However,  he  is  sure  it  is  not  in  Esther,  Ecclesiastes 
and  Daniel.  “If  it  is  in  the  historical  books,”'  says  a  critic  of 
Sanday,  “it  is  there  as  conveving  a  religious  lesson  rather  than 
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as  a  guarantee  of  historic  veracity ;  rather  as  interpreting  than 
as  narrating.”  Anent  another  crucial  matter,  Dr.  Sanday  says: 
‘‘However  much  we  may  believe  that  there  is  a  genuine  Mosaic 
foundation  in  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  the  finger  upon 
it,  and  to  say  with  confidence,  here  Moses  himself  is  speaking/ 
Again :  “The  strictly  Mosaic  element  in  the  Pentateuch  must  be 
indeterminate.”  And  yet  the  account  itself  says  again  and  again, 
in  Exodus,  Numbers,  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy,  “The  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,”  “Moses  spoke  to  the  people,”  “Moses  wrote  in 
the  book  of  the  covenant.”  For  an  offset  to  Sanday’s  grudging 
deference  to  Moses,  let  any  one  take  a  concordance  and  see  how 
often  Moses  is  mentioned  in  the  four  books  named  above. 

The  third  point  in  the  teaching  of  the  critics  relates  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Old  Testament  literature  was  imposed  upon 
the  Jewish  people.  According  to  the  simple  narrative  of  the 
Bible  itself  (2  Kings  22  and  23,  2  Chron.  34  and  35)  Hilkiah, 
the  priest,  in  the  days  of  King  Josiah,  discovered  “the  book  of 
the  law”  in  the  temple,  which  was  then  undergoing  repairs,  and 
handed  it  to  Shaphan,  the  scribe,  who  carried  it  to  the  king,  and 
read  it  to  him.  On  account  of  the  revelations  made  by  the  book. 
Josiah  became  deeply  penitent,  and  brought  about  a  reformation 
among  the  people  of  Judah.  The  Chronicler  (2  Chron.  34:14) 
says  distinctly  that  the  book  was  “the  book  of  the  law  of  Jehovah 
given  by  Moses.”  So  far  the  Bible.  It  is  all  very  simple  and 
clear,  has  an  air  of  reality,  and  reads  like  veritable  history. 

But  the  critics — what  say  they?  To  them  it  seems  to  matter 
little  what  the  Bible  itself  really  says:  they  must  reconstruct  the 
history  to  fit  it  to  their  theories,  which  they  do  in  this  wise:  Hil¬ 
kiah  and  his  fellow-priests,  being  moved  by  the  laudable  desire  to 
reform  the  people  of  Judali,  who  had  gone  far  astray  from  God. 
deliberately  composed  this  book  of  the  law  themselves,  pretended 
that  they  had  found  it  in  the  temple,  attributed  it  to  Moses  to 
give  it  an  air  of  antiquity  and  authority,  and  thus  foisted  it  upon 
King  Josiah  and  his  subjects.  And  king  and  people  received  it. 
too,  apparently  without  question  or  examination.  How  they 
could  be  so  easily  deceived,  if  they  really  knew  nothing  or  little 
about  Moses  and  the  book  of  the  law,  is,  to  our  mind,  one  of  the 
outstanding  and  astounding  miracles  of  the  disintegrating  criti¬ 
cism.  On  the  part  of  Hilkiah  and  his  coadjutors  this  book  of  the 
law  was  a  pure  forgery,  to  call  things  by  their  right  name;  bu 
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the  critics  do  not  want  so  harsh  a  name  given  to  the  transaction. 
It  should  be  called  only  a  “pious  fraud/’  and  was  quite  justifia¬ 
ble  in  view  of  the  righteous  desire  on  the  part  of  the  priests  to 
inaugurate  a  real  reformation.  Thus  the  Jesuitical  motto,  “The 
end  justifies  the  means/’  finds  advocates  among  the  expert  “mod¬ 
ern”  critics.  And  thus,  too,  the  element  of  inspiration  is  care¬ 
fully  guarded  and  upheld  by  them !  Perhaps  the  inspiration  in 
this  enterprise  was  the  priestly  desire  to  reform  the  people. 
Well,  if  the  Holy  Spirit  moved  the  priests  to  try  to  bring  about 
a  much-needed  reformation,  why  did  He  not  inspire  them  as  well 
to  use  honest  and  straightforward  means?  Another  query  that 
rises  in  our  mind  is  this:  If  the  people  would  believe  the  priests 
when  they  perpetrated  a  literary  forgery,  why  would  they  not 
have  believed  them  just  as  readily  if  they  had  come  forward  with 
a  clear,  ringing,  honest  proclamation  of  the  law  of  righteousness 
and  the  need  of  repentance  and  reform?  To  our  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  they  employed  the  more  difficult  method,  and  the  one  that 
was  the  less  likely  to  succeed. 

However,  this  is  not  the  end.  The  people  of  Judah  soon  re¬ 
lapsed  into  idolatry,  and  were  carried  away  into  captivity  to 
Babylon.  Under  the  leadership  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  many  of 
them  were  led  back  from  their  exile,  and  then,  in  order  to  reform 
them  again,  Ezra  and  his  priests  had  recourse  to  a  method  of  for¬ 
gery  similar  to  the  one  that  had  succeeded  so  remarkably  in  the 
days  of  Josiah.  Again  the  book  of  the  law,  falsely  attributed  to 
Moses,  was  brought  out ;  and,  as  in  the  first  instance,  so  now  the 
people  accepted  the  imposture,  and  followed  the  lead  of  their  de¬ 
ceivers.  Even  the  Samaritans,  though  repudiated  bv  Nehemiah 
and  plotting  against  the  returned  exiles,  nevertheless,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  were  induced  to  receive  the  Pentateuch  from 
the  hands  of  their  enemies  as  the  inspired  writing  of  Moses !  It 
is  past  belief  what  an  influence  that  “mythical”  Moses  exercised 
over  those  Jews  and  Samaritans.  In  the  hands  of  Hilkiah  and 
Ezra  his  name  seemed  to  be  a  name  to  charm  by.  What  they  as 
living,  actual  persons  could  not  accomplish,  that  was  compara¬ 
tively  easy  for  a  mythical  character  to  do ! 

Now,  the  foregoing,  according  to  the  critics,  is  the  theory  of 
the  composition  and  history  of  the  Old  Testament;  for  the 
Psalms,  Proverbs  and  Prophecies  are  treated  in  practically  the 
same  way  by  these  dexterous  analysts.  Although  we  have  hint- 
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ed  at  some  of  the  difficulties  that  these  hypotheses  encounter,  our 
chief  purpose  in  this  paper  is  to  show  that  it  is  entirely  out  of 
accord  with  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testament  relative  to  the 
Old.  We  have  no  desire  to  use  an  ad.  hominem  argument,  nor  to 
make  an  appeal  to  policy  or  fear ;  yet  we  do  feel  impelled  to  point 
out  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  if  the  views  of  the  lib¬ 
eral  critics  should  become  prevalent.  Every  man  should  look  be¬ 
fore  he  leaps;  that  is  only  the  dictate  of  common  sense;  and  so 
the  critics  themselves  should  try  to  realize  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  their  advocacy  upon  the  faith  of  the  people  in  Christ  and  His 
Gospel  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament.  However,  if  the  pul¬ 
verizing  critics  insist  on  looking  at  the  Old  Testament  in  a  purely 
critical  and  dispassionate  spirit,  we  will  also  try  to  consider,  in 
the  same  temper,  Christ’s  attitude  toward  those  ancient  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

That  Christ  had  before  Him  the  same  Old  Testament  canon 
that  we  have  to-day  no  critic  will  undertake  to  deny.  The  Old 
Testament  canon  was  established  several  centuries  before  the  time 
of  our  Lord.  We  cannot  take  the  time  to  prove  this  statement 
historically,  but  the  facts  are  set  forth  in  a  number  of  recent 
works  on  Biblical  criticism.  We  would  especially  refer  to  Dr.  A. 
J.  E.  Behrends’  valuable  book,  “The  Old  Testament  Under 
Fire,”  pages  79-85.  Even  Prof.  Sanday  “cannot  resist  the  his¬ 
torical  evidence  that  a  hundred  years  before  Christ  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  as  we  now  have  it,  was  universally  regarded  as  inspired 
Scripture;”  so  says  Dr.  Behrends.  Let  this  fact  be  kept  in 
mind,  then,  that  Jesus  referred  always  to  the  very  same  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  which  we  have  to-day. 

Now,  how  did  Christ  look  upon  the  Old  Testament?  It  is 
evident  that  He  regarded  it  as  the  veritable  Word  of  God;  else 
why  would  He  say  to  Satan,  “It  is  written,”  and  then  quote  from 
Deuteronomy,  as  if  that  were  the  end  of  controversy?  Why  did 
He  so  often  refer  to  incidents  in  the  Old  Testament  as  being 
paralleled  by  incidents  in  His  own  career?  Why  did  He  say. 
“To-day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears?”  Why  did  He 
say  that  not  a  jot  or  tittle  would  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be  ful¬ 
filled?  Again  and  again  He  spoke  about  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament  being  fulfilled  in  Him.  Since  no  one  but  God 
can  foresee  and  predict  the  future,  Jesus  must  have  believed  that 
the  prophets  were  inspired,  or  they  never  could  have  uttered 
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prophecies  that  were  exactly  fulfilled  so  many  centuries  after 
their  proclamation. 

Various  subterfuges — at  least,  they  seem  so — are  employed  by 
the  critics  to  account  for  Christ’s  attitude  of  reverence  toward  the 
Old  Testament.  They  maintain,  for  example,  that  He  accom¬ 
modated  Himself  to  the  views  of  the  Jewish  people  with  whom 
He  associated.  That  means,  put  in  plain  language,  that,  though 
He  knew  better,  He  treated  the  Old  Testament  as  if  it  were  his¬ 
torical  and  the  Pentateuch  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  Moses; 
and  this  He  did  simply  because  the  J ews  held  that  view,  and  He 
did  not  want  to  antagonize  them.  Was  not  that  disingenuous  in 
Christ?  Was  it  not  a  case  of  trimming?  Could  He  have  prop¬ 
erly  called  Himself  “the  truth,”  if  He  pretended  that  the  Old 
Testament  was  historical  and  the  law  the  work  of  Moses,  when 
He  knew  they  were  not  ?  Really  what  becomes  of  our  Lord’s  in- 
tegritv  in  such  circumstances  ?  More  than  that,  if  the  critics  are 
right,  and  He  knew  it,  why  did  He  not  tell  the  truth  about  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures?  Why  did  He  permit  His  followers 
for  centuries  to  rest  under  error  in  so  vital  a  matter  ?  In  a  very 
few  words  He  might  have  told  them  that  much  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  was  lacking  in  “the  divine  element,”  and  that  Moses  wrote 
little  or  none  of  the  Pentateuch.  He  was  careful  to  tell  the 
Pharisees  that  they  had  glossed  and  corrupted  the  Scriptures, 
and  were  teaching  for  the  true  Scriptural  doctrine  the  traditions 
of  men.  He  said  bluntly  to  the  Sadducees,  “Ye  do  err,  not 
knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God.”  While  He  was 
so  fearlessly  pointing  out  their  errors  in  this  respect,  why  could 
He  not  just  as  plainly  have  told  them  the  truth  about  the  origin 
of  the  Scriptures?  Instead  of  doing  that,  He  actually  defended 
the  Scriptures  against  their  false  interpretations. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  replied  that  it  was  not  safe  to  disturb  the 
faith  of  the  Jews  in  the  Old  Testament.  Then  error  is  safer 
than  truth,  and  yet  Christ  said,  “Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free.”  And  He  promised  His  disciples 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  “lead  them  into  all  truth.”  Besides, 
if  it  was  not  safe  then  for  Christ  to  disturb  the  implicit  faith  of 
the  Jews  in  their  sacred  writings,  is  it  safe  for  the  critics  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  faith  of  the  people  now  ? 

However,  the  critics  who  are  anxious  to  be  considered  evan¬ 
gelical  have  another  explanation  ready  at  hand,  and  that  we  must 
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now  deal  with.  They  say  that  Christ,  in  the  days  of  His  hu¬ 
miliation,  was  not  endued  with  all  knowledge;  that  there  were 
many  things  He  did  not  know,  because  He  had  assumed  human 
nature  and  with  it  human  limitation.  There  was,  they  contend, 
an  actual  kenosis  of  the  divine.  To  uphold  this  view  they  quote 
Luke  2  :52 :  “And  Jesus  advanced  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in 
favor  with  God  and  man.”  Also:  “But  of  that  day  and  hour 
knowreth  no  man,  not  even  the  angels  of  heaven,  neither  the  Son, 
but  the  Father  only.”  (Matt.  24:36). 

But  the  arguments  of  the  critics  are  not  sound.  In  the  first 
place,  Jesus  was  divine  as  well  as  human.  While  in  and  of  His 
humanity  by  itself  He  was  not  omniscient,  yet  in  His  divinity 
He  was,  just  as  is  declared  in  John  2:25:  *‘He  needed  not  that 
any  should  bear  witness  concerning  man  :  for  He  Himself  knew 
what  was  in  man.”  Again  and  again  He  displayed  wisdom  and 
knowledge  that  were  far  beyond  mere  human  attainment ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  He  said  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  “Why  reason 
ye  in  your  hearts?”  (Luke  5  :22)  ;  when  He  knew  the  woman  had 
touched  him  in  the  throng  (Mark  5  :30)  ;  when  He  predicted  His 
own  betrayal,  death  and  resurrection,  the  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  remarkable  spread  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  Now  if  He  was  endued  with  supernatural  wisdom  in  so 
manv  wavs,  why  should  He  not  have  known  that  Moses  did  not 
write  the  Pentateuch  and  that  large  portions  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  wrere  mere  myth  and  legend? 

Again,  even  if  we  were  to  admit  that,  because  of  the  kenosis. 
Jesus  did  not  know  all  things,  especially  such  things  as  the 
Father  saw  fit  to  hide  from  Him  for  the  time  being,  that  is  very 
different  from  attributing  erroneous  teaching  to  Him.  No¬ 
where  does  He  admit  that  He  taught  error;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  always  claims  to  teach  the  truth  and  only  the  truth.  If  He 
ever  taught  error,  He  could  not  have  been  a  perfect  man,  and 
therefore  could  not  have  been  a  true  example  for  the  world.  Ke¬ 
nosis  or  no  kenosis,  He  declared  that  He  always  did  the  will  of 
His  Father  (John  5:30),  and  kept  His  commandments  (John 
15:10),  and  spoke  as  the  Father  taught  Him  (John  8:28). 
Therefore  He  must  have  always  taught  the  truth,  having  been, 
during  the  period  of  His  humiliation,  completely  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Father,  to  wfiiose  will  and  direction  He  submitted  in 
all  things.  But  if  He  everywhere  gave  the  impression  that  He 
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thought  the  Bible  was  the  fully  inspired  AA  ord  of  God  and  that 
Moses  gave  the  law,  then  He  taught  error  by  implication,  and  did 
it  throughout  His  whole  life,  even  after  His  resurrection.  Surely 
that  view  would  destroy  the  perfect  manhood  of  our  Saviour,  to 
say  nothing  of  His  Godhood.  The  doctrine  of  the  kenosis  of  the 
Logos,  therefore,  even  if  it  be  admitted,  cannot  be  employed  to 
bolster  up  the  disintegrating  theories  of  the  critics ;  for  if  Christ 
taught  error,  either  directly  or  by  implication,  His  Messiahship  is 
made  null  and  void :  He  broke  the  law  of  God,  and  so  could  not 
have  fulfilled  all  righteousness.  What  that  means  respecting 
faith  in  Christ  all  must  know  without  preachment  on  our  part. 

Xor  is  that  all.  If  there  was  a  kenosis  of  the  Logos,  it  ceased 
with  our  Lord's  resurrection,  when  His  state  of  exaltation  was  in 
process.  Bead  the  beautiful  story  of  Christ’s  meeting  with  the 
two  disciples  on  their  way  to  Emniaus,  and  you  will  see  that  He 
speaks  most  emphatic  and  unequivocal  words  respecting  the  Old 
Testament:  “And  He  said  unto  them,  0  foolish  men,  and  slow 
of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken!.  .  .  .And 
beginning  from  Moses  and  from  all  the  prophets,  He  interpreted 
to  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  Himself"' 
(Luke  24:25-27).  And  it  would  seem  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
sanctioned  and  emphasized  His  teaching  respecting  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  for  the  two  disciples  afterward  said  one  to  the  other : 
“Did  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us,  while  He  spake  to  us  in  the 
way,  while  He  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures?" 

It  may  be  said  in  reply  that  it  was  not  important  for  the  dis¬ 
ciples  to  know  anything  about  the  questions  of  criticism  that  are 
now  agitating  the  public  mind,  and  therefore  He  did  not  go  out 
of  His  way  to  give  them  unneeded  information.  If  that  is  true, 
perhaps  such  information  is  not  important  to-day.  Why  should 
it  be  needed  now,  if  not  then?  And  if  it  is  not  necessary  or  im¬ 
portant,  why  all  this  painstaking  and  infinitesimal  labor  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  critical  theories?  There  are  men  in  more  than  one 
theological  school  who  are  spending  all  their  time  and  strength 
in  searching  sea  and  land  to  make  good  their  views  and  to  exploit 
them  before  the  world.  And  they  are  compelling  evangelical 
scholars  to  spend  just  as  much  precious  time  and  effort  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  facts  and  learn  whether  the  new  theories  are  true  or  not. 
And  all  this  over  questions  that  it  was  not  worth  while  for  our 
Lord  even  to  mention  or  hint  at ! 
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Still  another  consideration  is  apropos  at  this  place.  We  have 
already  said  that  Christ  could  never  have  taught  untruth  or  error 
without  nullifying  His  perfection  as  the  God-man.  Still,  we 
know  that  He  reserved  some  truths  to  be  revealed  by  His  Spirit 
after  His  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  God;  for  He  said  (John 
1G  :12,  13  )  :  “I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  can¬ 
not  bear  them  now.  Howbeit,  when  He,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is 
come,  He  shall  guide  you  into  all  truth;  for  He  shall  not  speak 
from  Himself;  but  what  things  soever  He  shall  hear,  these  shall 
He  speak:  and  He  shall  declare  unto  you  the  things  that  are  to 
come.”  The  question  now  is,  did  the  Holy  Spirit  ever  impart 
to  the  disciples  any  hint  that  the  Old  Testament  was  not 
throughout  the  Word  of  God;  that  it  was  largely  composed  of 
myths,  traditions,  legends  and  allegories;  that  its  historical  nar¬ 
ratives  were  bathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  folklore ;  that  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  Moses ;  that 
the  Hexateuch  is  composed  of  various  documents  loosely  strung 
together  bv  redactors;  that  most  of  the  law  and  its  historical  set- 
ting  was  forged  by  Hilkiah  and  Ezra,  and  then  foisted  upon  the 
people  as  an  ancient  composition  to  bring  about  a  spiritual  re¬ 
formation?  Were  any  of  these  "assured  results”  of  the  highei 
critics  among  the  things  that  the  disciples  "could  not  bear”at  the 
time,  but  that  the  Spirit  afterward  revealed  to  them?  The  an¬ 
swer  is,  No !  On  the  contrary,  the  apostles  everywhere  treat  th( 
Old  Testament  just  as  their  Master  did— as  if  it  were  the  verita¬ 
ble  Word  of  God,  and  as  if  there  were  not  the  remotest  doub 
about  it.  At  Pentecost,  under  the  most  powerful  influence  o: 
the  Holy  Spirit,  Peter  arose  and  preached  an  epoch-making  ser¬ 
mon  that  brought  three  thousand  people  to  their  knees.  Hovi 
did  he  treat  the  Old  Testament?  He  quoted  a  long  passagl 
from  the  prophet  Joel  and  two  passages  from  the  Psalms  o 
David  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  and  that  now  He  ha- 
poured  out  the  Spirit  upon  His  Church.  He  quoted  from  th 
Old  Testament  as  final  authority  to  those  Jews  who  had  crucifie 
Christ,  and  never  hinted  that  the  Psalms  were  written  in  th 
days  of  the  Maccabees,  or  that  the  prophecy  of  J oel  was  writtee 
long  after  the  prophet  lived!  Under  the  Spirit’s  dominanc 
that  would  have  been  the  time  to  tell  the  truth  and  the  who' 
truth.  But  how  many  people  do  you  suppose  would  have  bee 
converted  on  Pentecost,  if  Peter  had  gone  into  the  critical  au 
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dissecting  process  in  his  dealing  with  the  Old  Testament?  The 
very  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  used  the  Word  of  God  so  effectively 
on  that  day,  causing  thousands  to  cry  out,  “What  shall  we  do?” 
affords  convincing  proof  to  the  evangelical  scholar  and  believer 
that  He — the  Holy  Spirit — placed  His  stamp  of  endorsement 
upon  the  Old  Testament  as  God's  inspired  truth. 

Subsequently  when  Stephen,  at  the  time  of  his  martyrdom  and 
under  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  delivered  his  wonderful  swan  ser¬ 
mon,  he  recited  a  resume  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  call  of  Abraham  away  back  in  Genesis.  And  he 
rehearsed  it  all  as  if  it  were  actual  history.  Throughout,  God  is 
represented  as  inspiring  and  directing  His  servants  Abraham. 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses,  Aaron,  David  and  Solomon.  Nor 
is  there  a  hint  that  any  of  these  characters  were  mythical  or  le¬ 
gendary.  If  they  were,  the  Spirit  was  not  guiding  Stephen  into 
the  truth. 

In  course  of  time  Peter  wrote  three  epistles.  Did  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whom  Christ  promised  to  the  apostles,  lead  Peter  to  any 
of  the  higher  critical  conclusions  respecting  the  Old  Testament? 
Perhaps  by  this  time,  at  all  events,  his  faith  would  be  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  truths  that  were  too  profound  and  mysterious 
for  him  before  the  Spirit  came.  But,  no !  instead  of  being  led  to 
treat  the  Old  Testament  as  a  human  book,  full  of  traditions, 
myths,  legends  and  historical  and  other  errors,  he  actually  wrota 
the  following  sublime  tribute  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (2  Pet. 
1:19:21)  :  “And  we  have  the  word  of  the  prophecy  made  sure; 
whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a  lamp  shining 
in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn  and  the  day-star  arise  in  vour 
hearts :  knowing  this  first,  that  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  pri¬ 
vate  interpretation;  for  no  prophecy  ever  came  by  the  will  of 
man;  but  holy  men  spake  from  God,  being  moved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit/'  This  passage,  this  great  passage,  indeed,  should  be  pon¬ 
dered  well  before  men  go  over  to  the  positions  of  the  radical  criti¬ 
cism.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  good  men  cannot  see  how  any 
one  can  hold  to  those  positions  and  yet  consistently  lay  claim  to 
being  truly  evangelical  ? 

But  perhaps  Paul,  who  was  a  highly  educated  man  and  who 
also  claimed  to  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  received  more  light  than 
his  fellow-apostles  as  to  the  real  status  of  the  Old  Testament. 
He  was  a  bold  and  fearless  thinker,  never  accepting  anything  ex- 
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cept  on  the  best  evidence,  and  he  was  just  as  courageous  in  pro¬ 
claiming  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth.  Did  he  utter  a  word 
in  all  his  writings  that  would  give  the  least  color  to  the  “myth- 
legend-allegory”  theory?  Did  he  ever  hint  that  anything  in  the 
old  Bible  was  not  inspired,  or  that  Moses  was  not  a  real  charactei, 
or  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  books  commonly  ascribed  to 
him?  Not  a  word.  Had  he  known  these  things,  he  surely 
would  have  been  honest  enough  to  concede  them.  In  his  contest 
with  the  Judaizing  teachers  he  might  have  made  telling  use  of 
the  higher  critical  theories,  by  saying  that  most  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  was  legendary,  that  the  “divine  element”  was  very  inde¬ 
terminate,  that  the  law  was  not  Mosaic,  that  many  of  the  prophe¬ 
cies  were  written  after  the  predicted  events  had  occurred,  that 
most  of  the  Old  Testament  was  fiction  invented  by  Hilkiah  and 
Ezra,  and  that,  therefore,  they — the  Jews  were  entirely  mis¬ 
taken  in  supposing  that  they  would  need  to  keep  the  ceremonial 
law.  What  an  advantage  that  would  have  given  him  in  the  ar¬ 
gument !  But,  behold!  he  never  used  his  opportunity.  He 
treated  the  Old  Testament  as  if  it  was  the  very  Word  of  God,  and 
mobilized  his  arguments  along  an  entirely  different  line— that  is, 
by  showing  that  Christ  was  the  fulfillment  of  all  the  divinely 
given  types  and  symbols  and  prophecies  of  the  Jewish  covenant. 
Note  his  commendation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  ?  Tim.  o  .14-1  <  . 
“But  abide  thou  in  the  things  which  thou  hast  learned  and  hast 
been  assured  of,  knowing  of  whom  thou  hast  learned  them,  and 
that  from  a  babe  thou  hast  known  the  Sacred  Writings,  which 
are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is 
in  Christ  Je'u1'5  Every  Serin ture  is  God-breathed  ( theopneus - 

„Vo«..u, l *.  <*. «*, 

tion  which  we  believe  to  be  the  correct  one.)  Does  that  sound 
like  the  declaration  of  a  man  who  had  vague,  indeterminate  ideas 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Writings  which  were  “able  to 
make  wise  unto  salvation  ?”  If  the  negative  critics  are  right,  the 
Holy  Spirit  must  have  led  Paul  into  error  rather  than  into  truth. 

And  now  having,  as  we  think,  established  the  position  that 
Christ  and  His  apostles  looked  upon  the  Old  Testament  as  the 
veritable  Word  of  inspiration,  and  that  they  never  for  a  moment 
„ave  a  hint  that  it  was  not  historical  when  it  professes  to  recite 
history,  let  us  examine  somewhat  in  detail  Christ’s  treatment  of 
its  records.  We  will  see  that  in  every  ease  it  is  diametrically  op- 
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posed  to  the  positions  of  the  analytical  critics.  True,  as  Dr.  T. 
E.  Schmauk  says  so  well  in  his  acute  work,  “The  Negative  Criti¬ 
cism  and  the  Old  Testament/’  we  must  not  make  Christ  respon¬ 
sible  for  merely  human  teachings,  speculations  and  interpreta¬ 
tions;  and  therefore  we  appreciate  that  here  we  are  treading  on 
sacred  ground,  and  must  be  as  judicial  as  possible.  However, 
knowing  that  in  Christ’s  day  the  Old  Testament  canon  was  pre¬ 
cisely  what  it  is  to-day  and  that  the  Jews  regarded  it  as  the  Word 
of  God,  we  may  very  readily  infer  Christ’s  attitude  toward  it 
from  His  manner  of  quoting  it  and  referring  to  it.  We  will  see 
that  He  treated  all  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  as  Sacred  Writ¬ 
ing  and  attributed  at  least  large  portions  of  them  to  Moses. 

First,  as  to  Genesis.  In  Matt.  19:3-12  there  is  the  account  of 
a  contest  between  Christ  and  the  Pharisees  relative  to  divorce : 
“And  there  came  unto  Him  Pharisees,  trying  Him,  and  saying : 
Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  awa}T  his  wife  for  every  cause?” 
Now  observe  His  answer:  “And  He  answered  and  said:  Have  ye 
not  read  that  He  who  made  them  from  the  beginning  made  them 
male  and  female,  and  said  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his 
father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife ;  and  the  two  shall 
become  one  flesh  ?  So  that  they  are  no  more  two,  but  one  flesh  ? 
What  therefore  Godhath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.” 
Turn  to  Gen.  2 : 18-2 5,  where  you  will  find  the  writing  or  history 
to  which  Christ  referred  and  from  which  He  made  a  direct  quo¬ 
tation.  There  is  also  a  clear  allusion  to  Gen.  1 :27,  where  we 
read,  “Male  and  female  created  He  them.”  He  refers  to  a  book, 
for  He  says,  “Have  ye  not  read?”  What  book  could  it  have  been 
but  the  book  of  Genesis?  Observe  again  that  He  says:  “'He 
who  made  them  from  the  beginning.”  The  antecedent  of  “He” 
is  God.  So  Christ  taught  by  the  clearest  possible  inference  that 
God  created  man  and  woman  in  the  way  described  in  the  first  and 
second  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  on  this  divine  and  historical  fact 
He  bases  one  of  the  most  vital  practical  laws  of  human  life, 
namely,  the  true  rule  of  marriage.  But  suppose  the  Genetical 
account  is  only  “tradition,”  “myth,”  “allegory!”  Would  the 
divine  Christ  found  an  organic  relation  of  human  life  on  a  mere 
fiction?  No,  that  would  be  frivolous,  inane.  What  would  vou 
think  of  a  reformer  to-day  who  would  try  to  base  a  fundamental 
law  of  life  on  the  Greek  or  the  Norse  mythology?  Therefore  we 
have  our  Lord’s  own  direct  and  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  his- 
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torieal  veracity  of  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis.  No 
doubt  of  this  fact  is  possible  because  Christ  adds :  ‘What  there¬ 
fore  God  hath  joined  together  let  not  man  put  assunder.”  What 
insincerity  it  would  have  indicated  for  Christ  to  sav  thi>,  if  He 
knew  that  the  Genetieal  story  was  only  mythical !  That  would 
have  been  using  the  ad  hominum  argument,  and,  worse  still,  ad 

captandum  trickery. 

In  the  next  place,  Christ  endorses  the  story  of  Abel  a>  recited 
in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis.  See  Mat.  23:35  and  Luke 
11 :51 :  “That  upon  you  may  come  all  the  righteous  blood  shed 
on  earth,  from  the  blood  of  Abel  the  righteous  unto  the  blood  of 
Zachariah,”  etc.  How  could  the  hard-hearted  Jews  be  guilty  of 
the  blood  of  Abel  if  he  was  only  a  legendary  character  ?  To  give 
point  to  the  reference,  He  calls  him  “Abel  the  righteous,’7  show¬ 
ing  that  He  accepted  the  Old  Testament  narrative  at  its  face 
value  and  in  all  its  details. 

In  Matt.  24:37-39  (also  Luke  17:26f.)  our  Lord  refers  to 
Noah  as  a  historical  personage.  The  passage  is  familiar .  As 
were  the  days  of  Noah,  so  shall  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man 
be.”  etc.  If  Noah  was  a  mythical  character,  Christ  surely  would 
not  have  compared  the  event  of  the  flood  to  His  own  second  com¬ 
ing,  which  he  meant  to  teach  would  be  a  real  occurrence.  Such 
an°  allusion  would  have  indicated  either  misinformation  or  in- 
sinc-eritv,  and  the  illustration  would  have  lost  all  point. 

The  patriarchal  age  is  often  said  by  the  critics  to  have 
been  “bathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  legend,  only  the  c-oie  of  the 
stories”  being  historic.  Other  critics  go  still  further  and  deny 
the  historic  reality  of  the  patriarchs  in  toto.  Still  others  contend 
that  they  are  only  the  names  of  tribes.  What  did  Christ  think, 
or.  at  least,  what  did  He  profess  to  think?  “Jesus  said  unto 
them.  If  ye  were  Abraham’s  children,  ye  would  do  the  works  of 
Abraham.  But  now  ye  seek  to  kill  me,  a  man  that  hath  told  the 
truth:  this  did  not  Abraham”  (John  8:39,  40).  Later  in  the 


same  chapter  (8:56-58)  he  says,  under  the  most  solemn  circum¬ 
stances:  “Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day;  and  he 

saw  it  and  was  glad .  Before  Abraham  was  born,  I  am.” 

How  could  have  Abraham  been  born  and  how  could  he  have  re¬ 
joiced.  if  he  was  only  a  mythical  character?  Or  if  only  the  core 
of  the  stories  is  true,  how  are  we  to  know  whether  Christ  had 
seized  upon  that  core  or  not,  seeing  that  He  accepted  the  entiie 
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Old  Testament  as  the  Word  of  God?  Again  Jesus  refers  to  the 
three  patriarchs  in  one  breath  as  follows  (Matt.  8:11)  :  “And  I 
say  unto  you  that  many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west, 
and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven/’  That  would  be  a  most  ridiculous  way  to 
refer  to  mythical  characters,  or  even  "actual  personages”  whose 
“biographies  move  in  the  glow  of  an  heroic  idealism.”  Perhaps 
then,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  only  mythical,  or  else  only  moves  in 
a  glow  of  idealism.  We  confess  that  we  do  not  believe  it  right  thus 
to  destroy  the  reality  and  realism  of  the  historical  portions  of  the 
Bible.  Here  is  another  of  our  Saviour's  marvellous  statements: 
“But  as  touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  ye  not  read 
that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God.  saying,  I  am  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob?  God  is 
not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living”  (Matt.  22:31,  32). 
This  remarkable  passage  deserves  special  notice.  First,  it  is  a 
quotation  from  Ex.  3  :6,  showing  that  Christ  regarded  Exodus, 
as  well  as  Genesis,  as  historical.  Of  course,  in  Genesis  God  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  more  than  once  as  the  God  of  the  three  patriarchs, 
though  perhaps  they  are  not  all  mentioned  there  in  a  single  sen¬ 
tence.  Then,  Christ  says,  “'that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by 
God.”  So  it  could  not  be  a  myth,  according  to  the  Lord.  And 
again  this  passage  proves  that,  in  Christ’s  view,  these  patriarchs 
not  only  had  a  real  existence  on  the  earth,  but  had  a  real  ex¬ 
istence  even  in  Christ’s  day,  for  “God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead, 
but  of  the  living.” 

Take  note,  too,  how  Christ  refers  to  Abraham  in  his  parable  of 
the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  reuresentincr  him  as  alive  and  fullv 
conscious  in  heaven,  called  by  the  Jews  Abraham's  bosom. 

Another  Genetical  reference  is  found  in  Matt.  10 :15 :  “Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  that  city.”  Also 
Matt.  11 :24 ;  Luke  10  :12.  In  this  connection  Luke  IT  :32  mav 
be  quoted:  “Kemember  Lot’s  wife.”  Here  we  have  Christ’s  own 
most  solemn  appeal  to  the  people  of  his  day  to  repent  and  accept 
His  Gospel,  upon  the  ground  of  the  terrible  fate  that  overtook 
the  cities  of  the  plains  and  the  wife  of  Lot,  as  recorded  in  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  If  that  story  was  a  myth  or  fable 
— well,  no  more  need  be  said.  Thus  we  see  that  Jesus  treats  the 
outstanding  events  of  the  book  of  Genesis  as  historical.  We  have 
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also  noted  that  in  one  instance  He  appeals  to  an  incident  in  the 
book  of  Exodus. 

Let  us  now  scrutinize  Christ’s  allusions  to  Moses  and  his  writ¬ 
ings,  and  see  whether  He  gives  any  color  to  the  idea  that  Moses 
was  mythical,  or  had  only  a  small  share  in  the  production  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Our  first  reference  will  be  to  Mark  12  :26  (cf.  Luke 
20:37)  :  “But  as  touching  the  dead  that  they  are  raised,  have 
ye  not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses,  in  the  passage  about  the  Bush, 
how  God  spake  unto  him,  saying,  I  am  the  God,”  etc.  ?  Here  the 
reference  is  to  Exodus  3  :16.  But  the  negative  critics  say  that 
Moses  did  not  write  the  Pentateuch,  including  Exodus.  But 
Jesus  expressly  calls  Exodus  the  book  of  Moses.  The  issue  seems 
to  be  squarely  between  the  critics  and  Christ.  Our  Lord  also 
treats  the  event  as  historical,  while  many  of  the  critics  regard  it 
as  merely  legendary. 

Our  next  reference  is  to  Matt.  22:34-40,  where  Jesus  told  the 
questioning  lawyer  which  were  the  greatest  commandments — 
love  to  God  and  love  to  neighbor,  adding:  “On  these  two  com¬ 
mandments  the  whole  law  hangeth,  and  the  prophets.”  Now  where 
in  the  Old  Testament  do  we  find  these  passages?  The  second  in 
Lev.  19:18;  the  first  in  Deut.  6:5.  That  seems  pretty  strong 
endorsment  of  the  inspiration  of  those  two  books,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  He  calls  these  two  commandments  the  great¬ 
est  of  all,  and  always  insists  on  the  keeping  of  them  as  essential 
to  eternal  life.  Examine,  next,  John  3:14:  “And  as  Moses  lift¬ 
ed  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be 
lifted  up  ;  that  whosoever  believeth  may  in  Him  have  eternal  life.” 
Here  is  a  reference  to  Numbers  21 :  8,  9,  giving  Christ’s  sanc¬ 
tion  to  this  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  ascribing  the  lifting  up 
of  the  brazen  serpent  to  Moses.  Besides,  here  is  Christ’s  positive 
admission  of  the  miracle  of  healing  that  resulted  from  merely 
looking  at  the  suspended  serpent.  Unlike  the  rationalists,  Christ 
did  not  try  to  elide  the  miraculous  element  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  assertion  of  Samuel  Davidson,  “The  miracles  recorded 
(in  the  Pentateuch)  were  the  exaggerations  of  a  later  age,”  would 
hardly  agree  with  the  teaching  of  our  Lord.  We  have  now  found 
Jesus  making  explicit  reference  to  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus 
and  Numbers  (also  Deuteronomy,  nt  infra.)  At  the  time  of 
His  temptation  by  Satan  (Matt.  4:1-11)  He  overcame  the  evil 
one  by  three  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  all  of  them 
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found  in  Deuteronomy,  the  last  book  of  the  Pentateuch.  (See 
Deut.  8:3  ;  6:16;  6:13).  In  each  case  He  makes  the  solemn  as¬ 
severation,  “It  is  written,”  as  if  He  were  quoting  from  a  divine 
authority  that  even  Satan  would  have  to  acknowledge.  And  it 
is  a  fact  that,  according  to  the  Gospel,  these  quotations  from 
Deuteronomy  did  silence  the  devil,  and  cause  him  to  relinquish 
his  enterprise  of  tempting  the  Son  of  God.  Wonderful  that  a 
myth  or  legend  would  have  such  a  crushing  effect  upon  the  devil ! 
One  would  have  thought  that  he  would  have  gloated  over  Christ, 
and  told  Him  that,  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  the 
critics  would  prove  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  to  be  only  a  “pious 
fraud”  of  Josiah’s  or  Ezra’s  day!  TsTote  how  decisive  and  sure 
Christ  is  about  the  inspiration  of  Deuteronomy :  “Get  thee  hence, 
Satan;  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thv  God, 
and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve.”  How  does  such  language  agree 
with  the  uncertainty  of  Sanday  and  some  of  the  other  critics,  who 
say  we  cannot  tell  which  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  are  inspired  and 
wrhich  are  not  ? 

Having  seen  that  Christ  puts  His  stamp  of  approval  on  all  the 
books  of  the  Pentateuch  by  quoting  from  them  as  authoritative, 
we  must  investigate  His  position  relative  to  their  Mosaic  author¬ 
ship.  What  does  He  teach?  There  is  John  5:45-47:  “Think 
not  that  I  will  accuse  you  to  the  Father :  there  is  one  that  aecus- 
eth  you,  even  Moses,  on  whom  ye  have  set  your  hope.  For  if  ye 
believed  Moses,  ye  would  believe  me ;  for  he  wrote  of  me.  But  if 
ye  believe  not  his  writings,  how  shall  ye  believe  my  words  ?”  He 
was  rebuking  the  Jews,  who  misinterpreted  Moses’  writings,  and 
therefore  did  not  see  their  inner  prophetic  character.  What 
writings  were  regarded  as  the  writings  of  Moses  by  the  Jews — 
the  very  Scriptures  on  which  they  had  set  their  hopes?  They 
were  none  other  than  our  present  Pentateuch,  which  the  Jews 
then,  and  for  several  centuries  prior,  believed  was  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  Moses.  In  this  passage  Christ  takes  it  for  granted  that 
Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  and  even  makes  the  remarkable 
statement  that  this  writing  would  accuse  the  unbelieving  Jews 
before  God  the  Father.  What  absurdity  this  would  be  if  the 
Pentateuch  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  unauthenticated  docu¬ 
ments,  by  whom  written  nobody  knows,  why  written  nobody 
knows,  and  when  written  nobody  knows ! 

Another  significant  passage  is  Matt.  19  :7,  8 :  “They  say  unto 
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Him,  Why  then  did  Moses  command  to  give  a  bill  of  divorce¬ 
ment,  and  to  put  her  away?  He  saith  unto  them,  Moses  for 
yonr  hardness  of  heart  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives;  but 
from  the  beginning  it  hath  not  been  so.”  The  reference  is  to 
Deut.  24:1-4,  which  Christ  attributes  to  Moses.  The  same  state¬ 
ment  is  registered  in  Mark  10:3.  Eeferring  to  Mark  12:18-27. 
we  note  that  the  Sadducees  said  to  Jesus:  “Teacher,  Moses  wrote 
unto  us,  If  a  man’s  brother  die,”  etc.  Jesus  rebuked  them  in 
this  way:  “Is  it  not  for  this  cause  that  you  err,  because  ye 
knew  not  the  Scriptures  nor  the  power  of  God?”  He  admitted 
here  that  Moses  wrote  Deuteronomy  25  :5,  and  called  it  part  of 
“the  Scriptures.”  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  26th  verse  of 
Mark  12  :  “Have  ye  not  read  in  the  Book  of  Moses,  in  the  passage 
about  the  bush,”  in  which  Jesus  calls  Exodus  the  book  of  Moses. 
This  is  strengthened  by  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke  20:37, 
where  Moses  is  again  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  burning 
bush.  It  is  most  significant  that,  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus,  Christ  puts  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  Abraham, 
who  was  speaking  to  the  rich  man  in  torment :  “They  have  Moses 

and  the  prophets;  let  them  hear  them .  If  they  hear  not 

Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  if  one 
rise  from  the  dead.”  As  Jesus  was  addressing  this  parable  to 
the  Jews,  who  regarded  the  Pentateuch  as  the  work  of  Moses,  He 
must  have  meant  the  same  document,  which  He  plainly  teaches  is 
of  more  evidential  and  convincing  value  than  the  appearance  of 
some  one  from  the  realm  of  the  dead.  No  less  striking  was  His 
conversation  with  the  two  disciples  on  their  way  to  Emmaus,  af¬ 
ter  His  ressurrection  (Luke  24:27):  “And  beginning  from 
Moses  and  from  all  the  prophets,  He  interpreted  to  them  in  all 
the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  Himself.”  Afterwards  they 
declared  that  their  hearts  burned  within  them  as  He  opened  to 
them  the  Scriptures.  Here  again  the  reference  must  be  to  the 
Pentatuch  as  the  work  of  Moses,  which  is  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  prophets. 

Most  significant  is  the  passage  in  John  7  :19 :  “Did  not  Moses 
give  you  the  law?  And  yet  none  of  you  doeth  the  law/"  Also 
verses  22,  23 :  “Moses  hath  given  you  circumcision  (not  that  it  is 
of  Moses,  but  of  the  fathers)  ;  and  on  the  Sabbath  ye  circumcise 
a  man.  If  a  man  receive  circumcision  on  the  Sabbath  that  the 
law  may  not  be  broken,  are  ye  wroth  with  me  because  I  have  made 
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a  man  every  whit  whole  on  the  Sabbath?”  He  asserts  that 
Moses  gave  the  law — Moses,  remember,  not  some  ‘‘great  un¬ 
known.”  Moses  also  gave  the  Jews  circumcision,  referring  to 
Lev.  1.2  :3 ;  and  yet  so  accurate,  so  scrupulously  true  to  the  Old 
Testament  history,  He  would  be,  that  He  says  parenthetically 
that  circumcision  was  not  really  given  by  Moses,  but  that  it  came 
down  to  him  from  “the  fathers.”  How  read  Gen.  17  :9-14,  and 
you  will  see  that  Christ  put  His  own  divine  seal  upon  the  histori¬ 
city  of  the  covenant  that  God  directly  made  with  Abraham, when 
He  commanded  him  to  have  every  male  circumcised.  With  our 
Lord  there  was  no  minimizing  of  “the  divine  element"  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Once  when  a  leper  was  healed,  Christ  said  to  him : 
“See  thou  tell  no  man,  but  go,  show  thyself  to  the  priest,  and 
offer  the  gift  that  Moses  commanded,  for  a  testimony  unto 
them.''  The  Pent.ateuchal  reference  is  to  Lev.  13:49;  14:2ff. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  Jesus  purposely  meant  to  preclude  the 
modem  view  that  Moses  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  five  books  traditionallv  assigned  to  him. 

And  what  was  Christ’s  attitude  toward  the  law  as  a  whole, 
which  He  often  called  the  law  of  Moses  ?  Did  He  treat  it  as  if  it 
had  come  from  God,  and  were  an  essential  organism  in  the  divine 
plan  of  redemption?  Yes;  He  said  (Matt.  5:17,  18)  :  “Think 
not  that  I  came  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets ;  I  came  not  to 
destrov.  but  to  fulfill.  Verily  I  sav  unto  you,  Till  heaven  and 
earth  pass  away,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  nowise  pass  from 
the  law,  till  all  be  accomplished.”  In  Luke  16  :17  He  puts  it 
still  more  emphatically :  “But  it  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to 
pass  away  than  for  one  tittle  of  the  law  to  fail.”  Vote  Matt.  7 :12 : 
“All  things  therefore  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also  unto  them;  for  this  is  the  law  and 
the  prophets."  When  a  certain  lawyer  came  to  Him  and  said. 
“Teacher,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?”  Jesus  an¬ 
swered,  “What  is  written  in  the  lav;?  how  readest  thou?”  Jesus 
had  a  remarkable  habit  of  appealing  to  the  law  as  the  final  au¬ 
thority.  The  lawyer  then  quoted  the  two  chief  commandments 
from  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus,  when  Jesus  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  pregnant  statement :  “Thou  hast  answered  right :  this  do  and 
thou  shalt  live  (Luke  10:25-28).  After  His  resurrection,  in 
the  solemn  moments  before  His  ascension  to  the  light  hand  of 
God.  as  He  was  given  to  the  apostolic  group  His  last  commission. 
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He  said:  “These  are  my  words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while 
]  was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things  must  needs  be  fulfilled  which 
are  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  prophets,  and  the 
Psalms  concerning  me”  (Luke  24:44).  Verse  45:  “Then 
opened  He  their  mind  that  they  might  understand  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.”  Can  any  one  read  such  passages  without  realizing  that 
our  Saviour  accepted  the  Old  Testament  as  the  veritable  word  of 
God  ?  In  one  of  His  collisions  with  the  angry  Jews,  He  said 
(John  5:39)  :  “Ye  search  the  Scriptures,  because  ye  think  that 
in  them  ye  have  eternal  life ;  and  these  are  they  which  bear  wit¬ 
ness  of  me.”  Eebuking  Peter  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  for 
using  his  sword,  Jesus  said  (Matt.  26  :53,54)  :  “Or  thinkest  thou 
that  I  cannot  beseech  my  Father,  and  He  shall  even  now  send 
me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  ?  How  then  should  the 
Scriptures  be  fulfilled  that  this  must  be  ?”  In  Mark  14:49  He 
said:  “But  this  is  done  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled.” 
On  the  cross  He  quoted  from  the  twenty-seventh  Psalm,  when  He 
cried :  “My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?”  Also 
in  John  19  :28  “After  this  Jesus,  knowing  that  all  things  are  now 
finished,  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled,  saith,  I  thirst.” 
In  this  place  the  reference  is  evidently  to  Ps.  69  :21.  So  intent 
was  our  dying  Lord  on  fulfilling  the  Scriptures. 

Let  us  examine  Christ’s  testimony  to  other  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  many  of  the  critics  have  been  dissecting  and 
whose  divine  authority  their  views  would  practically  invalidate. 
According  to  Luke,  J esus  returned,  after  His  baptism,  to  A  aza- 
reth,  and  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath.  The  proph¬ 
ecy  of  Isaiah  w~as  handed  to  Him,  and  He  read  from  the  fifty- 
first  chapter.  Then  He  said,  “To-day  hath  this  Scripture  been 
fulfilled  in  your  ears.”  Thus  we  have  His  witness  to  the  book  of 
Isaiah,  which  has  been  so  much  hacked  to  pieces  by  the  more  rad¬ 
ical  critics.  In  Matt.  13  :14ff  He  quotes  from  Isa.  6  :9,10,  where 
it  is  said,  “Bv  hearing,  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  in  nowise  under¬ 
stand.”  etc.  In  Matt.  15:7ff.  He  quotes  as  authoritative  Isa.  29: 
13 :  “This  people  honoreth  me  with  their  lips,”  etc.  There  is  no 
hint  in  His  reference  to  a  deutero  or  conglomerate  Isaiah.  Jesus 
referred  to  both  Elijah  and  Elisha  in  Luke  4:25-2*  as  historical 
personages,  and  also  to  Xaaman,  thus  placing  His  endorsement  on 
the  historical  character  of  First  and  Second  Kings.  He  made  al¬ 
lusion  to  Elijah  in  connection  with  John  the  Baptist.  Also  at 
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the  transfiguration  scene  He  talked  with  both  Moses  and  Elijah, 
and  the  subject  of  their  conversation  was  His  death  at  Jerusalem. 

How  numerous  are  His  references  to  David !  Again  and  again 
He  accepted  the  title  “Son  of  David”  (Matt.  9  :27 ;  15  :22 ;  20 :30 ; 
21:9,  15;  Mark  10:47;  Luke  18:38).  He  justified  David  for 
eating  the  shew-bread  (Matt.  12:3ff. ;  Mark  2  :22ff.),  an  incident 
recorded  in  1  Sam.  21 :6,  thus  putting  his  stamp  on  another  book 
of  the  Bible  as  properly  historical.  In  the  same  passage  He  re¬ 
fers  to  Num.  28  :9,  10,  and  quotes  from  Hosea  6  :6 — adding  an¬ 
other  book  to  the  list  which  He  treats  as  historical  and  authorita¬ 
tive.  At  Matt.  22  :41-45  He  not  only  admits  that  He  is  the  son 
of  David,  but  says:  “How  then  doth  David  in  the  Spirit  call 
Him  Lord,  saying,  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,”  etc.  What  a 
crushing  passage  for  the  criticism  of  the  pulverizing  kind !  The 
quotation  is  from  Psalm  110 :1,  and  Christ  declares  that  David 
there  wrote  “in  the  Spirit,”  Yet  many  of  the  critics  deny  that 
any  of  the  Psalms  were  written  by  David,  but  were  composed 
during  the  exile  and  in  the  Maccabean  time.  They  simply  dif¬ 
fer  from  Christ,  that  is  all ;  but  that  is  surely  serious  enough. 

One  of  Christ’s  most  telling  references  to  the  Old  Testament  is 
found  at  Matt.  21 :42 :  “Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Did  ye  never 
read  in  the  Scriptures,  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected,” 
etc.?  The  quotation  is  from  Psalm  118:22.  Another  Psalm 
endorsed  by  our  Lord  as  authoritative  Scripture !  Read  Matt. 
6  :29  and  Luke  12  :27.  Here  Christ  compares  the  lilies  of  the 
field  to  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  treating  the  great  king  as  a  real, 
not  a  mythical  character.  At  another  place — Matt.  12  :42  :  Luke 
11 :31 — He  refers  to  the  visit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon, 
and  then  adds,  “A  greater  than  Solomon  is  here.”.  Had  Jesus 
known  anything  about  the  “assured  results”  of  the  critics  of  the 
present  day.  He  would  have  trodden  very  lightly  when  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  Jonah,  or,  rather,  would  have  avoided  him  altogether  ; 
hut,  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  He  referred  to  this  runaway 
prophet  with  just  as  much  assurance  as  He  did  to  Moses,  David, 
Solomon,  Elijah,  Elisha  and  Isaiah.  His  references  are  ex¬ 
tremely  significant  (Matt.  12:39-41:  16:4;  Luke  11:29,  30). 
In  the  first  passage  He  even  refers  to  the  great  crux  of  the  critics, 
that  is,  the  miracle  of  the  sea-monster  that  swallowed  Jonah,  and 
He  actually  employs  it  as  a  precursor  of  His  own  resurrection. 
Then  He  bases  another  of  his  most  vital  teachings  on  the  re- 
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pentance  of  the  Yinevites  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  importance,  yea,  the  paramount  nature,  of  the  truths  He 
desired  to  impress,  it  is  inconsistent  to  think  that  He  would  have 
made  such  use  of  a  merely  fictitious  or  mythical  character. 

The  book  of  Daniel  has  given  the  critics  a  vast  deal  of  worri- 
ment,  and  they  have  handled  it  so  ruthlessly  that  one  conservative 
defender  (Sir  Robert  Anderson),  given  a  little  too  much  to  de¬ 
rision,  has  written  a  book  entitled  “Daniel  in  the  Critics’  Den.’ 
One  of  the  critics,  one,  too,  who  desires  to  be  regarded  as  evan¬ 
gelical,  assigns  the  date  of  the  hook  of  Daniel  to  164  B.C.,  and 
politely  calls  it  “a  romance.”  Such  was  not  the  view  of  Christ, 
who  bases  one  of  His  most  solemn  and  urgent  injunctions  upon 
a  prophecy  contained  in  that  book  (Matt.  24:15-18):  “When, 
therefore,  ve  see  the  abomination  of  desolation,  which  was  spoken 
of  through  Daniel  the  phophet,  standing  in  the  holy  place,”  etc. 

For  a  moment  let  us  revert  to  Mark  7.  After  quoting  from 
Isaiah,  “This  people  honoreth  me  with  their  lips,”  etc.,  Jesus 
goes  on  to  say:  “Ye  leave  the  commandment  of  God,  and  hold 
fast  the  tradition  of  men.  And  He  said  unto  them,  Full  well  do 
ye  reject  the  commandment  of  God,  that  ye  may  keep  your  tra¬ 
dition;  for  Moses  said,  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,”  etc. 
Then  He  goes  on  to  reprove  them  for  saying  “Corban,”  and  adds 
this  decisive  statement,  “making  void  the  Word  of  God  by  your 
tradition.”  Yow  the  references  here  are  to  Ex.  20  :12 ;  21 :17 ; 
Lev.  20  :9,  and  Deut.  5  :16,  while  the  first  sentence  refers  to  Isa. 
29  :13.  All  of  these  Scriptures  He  calls  “the  commandment  of 
God”  and  “the  Word  of  God,”  and  the  Pentateuchal  passages  He 
attributes  to  Moses.  At  John  10  :3o  Jesus  says  in  parenthesis, 
as  if  to  make  sure  He  would  not  be  misunderstood :  And  the 

Word  of  God  cannot  be  broken.” 

So  far  as  we  are  now  able  to  pursue  our  study,  we  have  ex¬ 
amined  our  Lord’s  allusions  to  the  Old  Testament,  Yowhere 
does  He  give  any  hint  of  a  document  theory,  of  a  natural  evolu¬ 
tion  of  religious  ideas,  of  an  exilic  and  post-exilic  origin  of  the 
Hexateuch,  Psalms  and  prophecies,  of  literary  forgery  and  pious 
imposture  in  the  times  of  Josiah  and  Ezra;  everywhere  He  treats 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  the  veritable  Word  of  God  and 
the  ultimate  authority.  Strangely  enough  Jesus  does  not  make 
a  single  reference  to  Josiah.  Hilkiah,  Yehemiah  and  Ezra  the 
characters  that  bulk  most  largely  in  the  estimation  of  the  critics. 
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and  almost  the  only  ones  that  they  are  willing  to  regard  as  really 
historical.  We  wish  to  make  no  appeal  to  fear,  nor  lay  any  em¬ 
bargo  on  scholarship  and  investigation ;  but  we  do  desire  to  make 
plain  this  one  thing — that  the  critics  of  the  negative  and  mediat¬ 
ing  schools  should  be  fully  conscious  of  the  seriousness  of  their 
undertaking  when  they  seek  to  eliminate  or  minimize  the  divine 
element  in  the  Old  Testament  and  attribute  it  to  human  origins. 
On  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  we  do  not  stand  alone.  We 
quote  from  Dr.  Adolph  Saphir,  whose  admirable  and  uplifting 
book,  “The  Divine  Unity  of  Scripture/’  lies  before  us : 

“  It  is  most  important  that  all  Christians  should  be  fully  con¬ 
vinced  in  their  own  minds  that  the  testimony  which  Jesus  bears 

%/ 

concerning  Moses  and  the  prophets  is  decisive.  It  leaves  not  a 
vestige  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  acknowledges  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  It  gives  us  a  perfect  and  incontro¬ 
vertible  conviction  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
the  Word  of  God.  Many  doubts,  many  objections,  have  been 
brought  against  this  view,  and  I  can  only  remind  you  in  a  few 
words  of  the  tactics  of  the  rationalists  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  who  attempt  to  show  that  our  Saviour  ac¬ 
commodated  Himself  to  the  prejudices  of  His  contemporaries, 
and  that,  although  He  Himself  did  not  believe  in  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  in  the  existence  of  Satan,  or  in 
those  who  were  possessed  of  devils  as  really  possesed  by  them; 
still,  adapting  Himself  to  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  the 
Jews,  and  wishing  to  lead  them,  as  it  were,  into  a  higher  and 
nobler  sphere  of  thought,  He  argued  with  them  from  the  things 
which  they  admitted.  Thus  a  course  of  action  is  suggested  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  character  of  an  honest  man,  unworthy  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  prophet,  blasphemous  as  applied  to  Jesus,  who  is  God 
over  all  blessed  forever.  Jesus  who  never  for  a  moment  accom¬ 
modated  Himself  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes; 
who,  with  all  the  energy  of  His  character,  protested  against  the 
traditions  of  the  elders;  who,  not  merely  in  secret,  but  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  people,  declared  that  ever}'  plant  which  His 
Heavenly  Father  had  not  planted,  however  venerable  and  pious  it 
might  seem,  must  be  rooted  up, — how  could  He  for  a  single  mo¬ 
ment  teach  what  He  knew  to  be  untrue?”  (Pages  52  and  53). 

Worthy  of  pondering  is  a  quotation  from  the  acute  little  book 
of  Dr.  James  G.  Brookes,  “God  Spake  all  these  Words,”  pp.  Ill, 
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112 :  “If  the  manner  in  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  speak  of  the  Old  is  a  proof  of  its  supernatural  origin  and 
inerrant  inspiration,  the  evidence  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
reverence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  paid  to  the  Book  known  as  the 
Scriptures.  He  never  gave  a  hint  that  they  contain  ‘errors/ 
‘mistakes/  ‘myths/  ‘legends/  ‘contradictions/  or  ‘forgeries/  and 
He  never  discovered  that  some  of  the  books  were  not  written  by 
the  men  whose  names  they  bear.  To  Him  it  is  evident  that  ‘God 
spake  all  these  words/  ”  Deferring  to  the  use  Christ  made  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  temptation  after  His  baptism,  Dr.  Brookes 
adds:  “It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  writings  from  which  our 
Lord  quotes  as  His  sufficient  panoply  are  taken  from  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy,  as  if  He  would  shield  it  from  the  infamous  accu¬ 
sation  of  Higher  Criticism,  which  pronounces  it  a  forgery 
‘Then  the  devil  leaveth  Him,  and,  behold,  angels  came  and  min¬ 
istered  unto  Him.’  He  had  honored  the  Word,  and  angels  hon¬ 
ored  Him.” 

Dr.  John  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  has  written  a  scholarly  and 
cogently  reasoned  book,  entitled  “The  Integrity  of  Scripture,”  in 
which  he  deals  exclusively  with  the  critical  hypotheses.  We  have 
space  for  only  a  brief  quotation  from  his  work  (pages  107,  108)  : 
“The  point  is:  Did  Jesus  fundametally  misconceive  the  character 
of  the  Old  Testament?  Did  He  take  for  a  creative  revelation 
what  was  a  slow  and  ordinary  human  growth  ?  Did  He  take  for 
prophetic  insight  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  words  which  some 
imaginative  writer  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  geographic  myth, 
whom  he  first  made  a  historical  character?  Did  He  take,  for 
authoritative  laws  given  by  Moses,  late  codifications  of  Jewish 
common  law  wrought  up  with  audacious  fictions?  Did  the  idea 
of  a  divine  norm  in  the  law  which  would  yet  receive  an  ideal  ful¬ 
fillment,  and  that  other  of  the  Scriptures  governed  in  all  its  parts 
by  a  foreseeing  mind,  and  pointing  in  all  parts  to  Himself — did 
all  that  live  as  only  a  dream  and  illusion  in  His  own  mind?  If 
these  things  were  so;  if  all  that  is  involved  in  these  admissions 
were  true;  if  we  could  for  a  moment  believe  them  true — then 
what  disparagment  would  fall  on  the  judgment  and  insight  of 
the  Son  of  God!  If  He  blundered  regarding  the  preparatory 
dispensation — our  pen  trembles  to  write  the  words — may  He  not 
have  misjudged  regarding  the  platform  on  which  He  Himself 
stood  ?” 
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These  are  not  the  words  of  one  who  is  seeking  to  frighten  his 
protagonists,  bnt  of  one  who  has  calmly,  critically  and  judiciously 
gone  over  the  whole  question,  has  come  to  assured  conclusions, 
and  therefore  feels  a  solemn  responsibility  resting  upon  him  to 
point  out  the  seriousness  of  the  positions  taken  by  the  critics. 

When  we  started  out  in  this  study  we  meant  ro  collate  the  full 
testimony  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old,  but  our  thesis  has 
perhaps  already  grown  to  too  great  a  length.  Some  other  time 
we  may  take  up  the  subject  again,  and  point  out  the  deference 
shown  by  the  evangelists  and  apostles  to  the  Old  Testament.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say  that,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Dr.  James 
G.  Brookes,  the  New  Testament  quotes  from  the  Old  320  times, 
besides  alluding  to  it  almost  as  often.  “Genesis  is  quoted  19 
times,  and  the  quotations  appear  in  nine  New  Testament  books; 
Exodus  is  quoted  24  times,  and  the  quotations  appear  in  12  New 
Testament  books;  Leviticus  is  quoted  12  times,  and  the  quota¬ 
tions  appear  in  nine  New  Testament  books;  Numbers  is  quoted 
twice,  besides  many  plain  allusions  to  its  incidents  as  historically 
true,  for  example,  I  Cor.  10  :6-10,  and  these  appear  in  nine  New 
Testament  books ;  Deuteronomy  is  quoted  26  times,  and  these  ap¬ 
pear  in  13  New  Testament  books;  the  Psalms  are  quoted  59  times 
in  12  New  Testament  books;  Isaiah  is  quoted  50  times  in  11  New 
Testament  books;  Proverbs  six  times  in  six  New  Testament 
books;  Zechariah  six  times  in  four  New  Testament  books;  and 
other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  quoted  as  from  God.” 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  think  that  “all  the  world  is 
gone  after”  the  radical  and  self-styled  “mediating”  critics,  we 
venture  to  name  a  number  of  Christian  scholars  who  defend  and 
vindicate  the  conservative  and  evangelical  doctrine  of  the  Bible. 
(Those  listed  in  our  article  in  The  Lutheran  Quarterly  for 
April,  1913,  page  219,  we  will  not  repeat  here.)  William  FT. 
Green:  “General  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament;”  James 
Orr :  “The  Virgin  Birth,”  and  “The  Resurrection  of  Jesus”  (these 
of  course,  pertain  to  the  New  Testament  criticism)  ;  Alfred  Cave : 
“The  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,”  (a  staunch  and  power¬ 
ful  argument)  ;  Auberlen:  “The  Divine  Revelation,”  (very  pro¬ 
found  and  scholarly)  ;  A.  B.  Davidson :  “The  Theology  of  the 
Old  Testament;”  A.  H.  Sayce:  “The  Higher  Criticism  and  the 
Monuments”  and  “The  Early  History  of  Israel ;”  Georo-e  P. 
Fisher:  “Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity”  (new  edition _ 
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deal?  with  New  Testament  Criticism)  ;  David  Smith:  "The  In- 
:egritv  of  the  Bible:"  Wilhelm  Moeller:  "Are  the  Critics  Bight ?” 
an  extremely  scholarly  and  minutely  critical  examination  of  the 

mf  «/  - 

radical  hypotheses);  Francis  B.  Beattie:  “Badical  Criticism;” 
Theodore  E.  Sokmauk :  “The  Yegative  Criticism  and  the  Old 
Testament"  (we  know  of  no  small  book  that  deals  more  kindly 
and  yet  mere  effectively  with  the  critical  and  vital  questions  at 
issue):  Willis  J.  Beecher :  “Seasonable  Biblical  Criticism;” 
Howard  A.  Johnston :  “Biblical  Criticism  and  the  Average 
Man."  (  plain,  yet  scholarly)  :  A.  J.  F.  Behrends:  “The  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  Under  Fire;"  Bishell:  "'The  Foundation  of  the  Christian 
Fair::."  excellent — deals  with  other  questions  of  Christian  apolo¬ 
getics  as  well  as  the  critical  ones*  :  Henry  C\  Sheldon:  “Unbe- 
lief  in  the  -Nineteenth  Century"  (one  of  the  most  bracing,  thor¬ 
ough-going  and  convincing  arguments  we  have  ever  read:  it 
treats  of  many  other  forms  of  doubt  besides  the  negative  criti¬ 
cism!  ;  Albert  T.  Clay:  “Tight  on  the  Old  Testament  from  Ba¬ 
bel;"  Kittel:  “The  Babylonian  Excavations  and  Early  Bible  His¬ 
tory;"  Hilprec-ht:  “Explorations  in  Bible  Lands;”  Flinders  Pe¬ 
trie:  ‘“Researches  in  Sinai."  "Ten  Years'  Digging”  and  “Tanis;" 
F.  E.  Hoskins:  “From  Yile  to  Yebo:  A  Discusison  of  the  Prob¬ 
lem  and  Boute  of  the  Exodus."  Besides,  the  great  works  of 
Hengstenberg.  Lutkardt,  Christlieb,  Kurtz.  Koenig.  Eheinert  and 
Klostermann  may  all  be  studied  with  much  profit  and  uplift  to 
faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  Bible. 

§jnce  the  foregoing  was  written  we  have  had  the  opportunity 
;f  reading  Dr.  Franklin  Johnson's  scholarly  book,  entitled  "The 

Quotations  of  the  Mew  Testam «  f  a  m  the  Old  ”  and  we  can- 

« ■  • 

not  refrain  from  calling  special  attention  to  this  work.  For 
minute  and  thorough-going  scholarship  it  is  equal  to  anything 
Tan  has  been  published  on  this  subject,  and  is  a  complete  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  critics  who  are  so  given  over  to  finding  occasions  of 
mumbling  in  the  Bible.  Here  are  noted  the  quotations  that  were 
taken  from  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint.  and  in  each  case  the 
reason  is  given,  and  in  each  case,  too,  it  is  shown  that  the  Yew 
Testament  writer  or  speaker  was  justified  in  his  maimer  of  quo- 
T-ation.  Very  many  examples  are  given  from  classical  and  mod¬ 
ern  literature  to  show  that  other  writers  have  made  quotations 
and  citations  in  precisely  the  same  wav  as  the  Yew  Testament 
V, Tilers  did.  showing  that  the  Bible  is  constructed  on  the  same 
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literary  principles  as  are  all  the  great  literatures  of  the  world. 
Dr.  Johnson  also  upholds  the  inspiration  and  divine  authority 
of  the  Scriptures.  He  answers  most  effectively  the  criticisms  of 
Kuenen.  Wellhausen  and  Tov. 

This  excellent  orthodox  work  proves  two  things  very  clearly : 
1.  That  the  infinitesimal  criticism  of  the  pulverizers  can  be 
successfully  answered:  2.  That  not  all  the  scholarship  of  the  day 
has  gone  over  to  the  side  of  the  liberalistic  and  pruning  Biblical 
criticism. 

Hamma  Divinity  School Springfield ,  Ohio. 
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ARTICLE  Y. 


THE  BIBLE  OF  THE  JEWS.1 

BY  PROFESSOR  D.  S.  MARGOLIOUTH. 


If  any  one  glance  over  a  copy  of  the  Rabbinic  Bible,  he  will 
assuredly  be  struck  by  the  care  and  trouble  which  the  Jews  have 
devoted  to  their  Sacred  Books.  The  vocalization  and  intonation 


of  each  word  is  elaborately  marked  by  a  system  which  also  indi¬ 
cates  the  place  of  each  word  in  the  sentence.  At  the  end  of  the 
column  peculiarities  are  noted  and  registered  with  an  acciuact 
which  should  prevent  the  possibility  of  alteration  or  error.  Side 
by  side  with  the  Hebrew  text  is  a  translation  into  Aramaic,  the 
language  spoken  by  the  Jews  when  they  first  left  off  Hebiev. 
References  are  further  attached  to  most  of  the  texts,  guiding  us 
to  the  vast  volumes  which  contain  the  Tradition,  01  Talmuo 
which  also  claims  Divine  authority.  The  works  which  beai  tha. 


name  ordinarily  occupy  sixteen  folios.  Finally  the  text  is  su 
rounded  by  a  series  of  commentaries  which  embody  the  results 
of  grammatical,  lexicographical,  and  archaeological  studies. 
Compare  this  with  what  the  Indians  have  done  for  theii  A  edas 
and  it  will  be  doubtful  whether  the  advantage  rests  with  the  In¬ 
dians. 

But.  alas !  there  is  a  difference.  The  Indian  can  start  an  idea 
and  the  Jew  cannot.  The  whole  of  the  work  at  which  we  hate 
glanced,  points,  accents,  Massorah,  Talmud,  grammar,  lexicogra¬ 
phy,  is  borrowed :  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  originality  anywhere. 
The  Jews  have  in  religious  matters  no  ideas  of  their  own.  This 
is  to  our  science  what  the  Pythagorean  proposition  is  to  trigo¬ 
nometry,  or  the  law  of  equal  pressure  to  hydrostatics.  Abandon 
that  principle  and  traps  of  all  sorts  will  ensnare  you ;  keep  firmly 
to  it  and  the  source  of  every  morsel  of  non-Biblical  literature 
which  the  Jews  possess  will  become  clear. 

The  relation  between  Jews  and  Christians  was  from  the  first 
exceedingly  hostile.  "W  e  find  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  the 


1  A  chapter  from  “Defense  of  Biblical  Revelation’’  by  D.  S.  Margoliouth, 
Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
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work  of  the  Christian  missionaries  is  definitely  opposed  by  the 
Jews  in  the  different  towns  whither  the  Apostles  travel.  Until 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the  Jews  had  it  in  their  power  to  persecute, 
and  they  exercised  that  power  with  cruelty.  The  fall  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  limited  that  power,  but  it  did  not  limit  their  ill-will.  For 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  had  been  foretold  by  Christ,  and  that  proph¬ 
ecy  was  preserved  in  a  document  composed  in  the  Hebrew  of  the 
time.  The  realization  of  the  prophecy  may  have  caused  some 
conversions,  but  in  most  cases  it  would  excite  only  greater  ani¬ 
mosity. 

When  Constantine  made  Christianity  the  state  religion,  the 
Christians  had  it  in  their  power  to  persecute,  and  probably  spor¬ 
adic  cases  of  persecution  of  Jews  by  Christians  had  occurred  be¬ 
fore.  From  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  the  Empire  this  perse¬ 
cution  increased  in  fierceness,  and  this  insane  policy  laid  the  seeds 
of  greater  disasters  than  its  authors  deemed  possible.  Faces  of 
the  stuff  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  would,  under  this  persecution,  have 
migrated  to  new  lands  and  founded  new  nations.  The  Jews  have 
no  such  enterprise,  and  so  they  wait. 

Certain  Jewish  families  had  fled  from  persecution  to  free  Ara¬ 
bia,  where  their  descendants  adopted  the  language  and  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Arabs.  The  poems  of  Samuel  of  Tayma  are  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  the  ballad  book  of  the  Arabs,  and  in  martial  spirit  they 
are  second  to  none  in  the  collection.  Kot  one  of  his  tribe,  the  au¬ 
thor  boasts,  ever  dies  in  his  bed.  When  taunted  with  the  paucity 
of  its  numbers  it  replies  that  the  great  are  few.  The  death  of  a 
chief  ,  however,  leaves  another  ready  to  speak  the  language  and  do 
the  deeds  of  the  brave. 

Mohammed,  when  starting  his  calamitous  career,  was  brought 

into  contact  with  these  Arabized  J ews,  and  found  them  dangerous 

enemies.  He  took  in  many  a  Christian,  and  at  an  early  part  of 

his  career  obtained  refuge  for  his  followers  in  Abyssinia;  but  he 

never  took  in  the  Jews.  Had  the  Jewish  tribes  been  united,  they 

«/ 

might  have  crushed  him  ere  he  became  powerful;  but  the  Jews 
invariably  divide  when  outside  pressure  is  relaxed,  and  Moham¬ 
med  cut  them  off  in  detail.  His  earliest  efforts  were  thus  helped 
by  Christians  and  impeded  by  J  ews,  whence  the  Koran  is  favour¬ 
able  to  the  former  and  hostile  to  the  latter.  But  when  Islam  be¬ 
came  a  mighty  empire,  things  changed.  The  Jews  were  a  force 
which  could  not  hinder  Islam,  but  which  had  power  to  help  it; 
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whereas  the  jihad  was  now  directed  against  a  powerful  (  hiistian 
empire,  which  was  fast  becoming  aware  of  its  danger.  And  now, 
for  the  persecutors  of  the  Jews  too,  the  day  of  reckoning  had 
come.  Plato  well  warns  the  states  against  being  double,  i.  e. 
against  harbouring  a  class  who  have  an  inteiest  in  the  state  being 
upset ;  and  such  an  interest  any  class  that  is  systematically  oppres¬ 
sed  must  have.  The  Arabian  hordes,  after  defeating  the  incom¬ 
petent  Christian  generals  in  the  field,  proceeded  to  besiege  the 
towns;  there  were  Jews  in  those  towns,  and  they  opened  the 
gates.  Thus  was  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Spain  fa¬ 
cilitated.  The  Jews  had  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of 
making  friends  with  the  new  pow'er,  and  the  benefit  which  they 
had  conferred  was  not  forgotten.  The  terms  which  Islam 
granted  the  Jews  were  far  better  than  those  which  the}  got  from 
Christianity  till  long  after  the  Reformation.  Isolated  rulers, 
like  the  insane  Al-Hakim,  ill-used  them  terribly ;  but  under  or¬ 
dinary  governors  they  enjoyed  very  tolerable  privileges,  and  on 
many  of  them  posts  of  importance  and  distinction  were  confer¬ 
red. 

To  some  unknown  Jew*  Mohammed  owed  his  notion  of  a  Divine 
revelation,  and  not  a  little  of  the  matter  of  his  Ivoian.  The  form 
of  it  he  owed  to  the  old  Arabian  Prophets,  and  this  combination 
produced  a  new'  idea.  This  was  that  the  inspiration  of  a  book 
consisted  in  its  sound.  For  the  quasi-rhyme  is  characteristic  of 
the  Koran,  and  this  cannot  be  reproduced  in  another  language. 
Whereas,  then,  it  had  long  been  the  custom  of  Christians  to 
translate  their  sacred  books  into  the  vernaculars  of  the  countries 
where  they  proselytized,  this  could  not  be  done  with  the  Bible  of 
the  new  religion.  Instead  of  its  accommodating  itself  to  other 
nations,  other  nations  had  to  accommodate  themselves  to  it. 
Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  Spain,  Persia,  Central  Asia,  were  perforce 

Arabized. 

If  the  inspiration  of  a  book  consist  in  its  sound,  some  obvious 
inferences  follow'.  It  should  be  communicated  oiall}  and  theie 
should  be  no  variations.  In  practice  these  two  inferences  are 
hard  to  combine.  The  first  Caliph  wished  to  combine  them,  but 
he  had  to  give  way ;  he  allowed  the  Koran  to  be  compiled.  The 
second  inference  w7as  drawn  by  the  third  Caliph,  Othman;  he 
caused  an  official  edition  to  be  issued,  and  had  all  unofficial  copies 
destroyed.  This  service  cost  him  his  life. 
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To  those  whose  native  laDguage  is  not  Arabic  acquaintance 
with  the  alphabet  is  of  very  moderate  help  in  reading  texts.  The 
old  Kufi  character  is  puzzling  even  to  experts;  the  foreigners  who 
had  now  to  use  the  Koran  for  devotional  purposes  could  either 
make  nothing  of  it,  or,  by  mispronouncing  it,  rendered  the  in¬ 
spired  word  of  none  effect.  The  fourth  Caliph,  Ali,  introduced 
some  vowel  signs  to  help  the  Persians,  and  possibly  thereby  won 
their  undying  attachment  :  at  least  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture 
any  other  grounds  for  it.  The  whole  of  the  system  as  developed 
is  of  native  growth :  save  one  suggestion  which  may  have  come 
from  S}Tian  Christians,  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  is  not  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Arabic  alphabet. 

Although  the  art  of  writing  is  said  to  have  been  encouraged  by 
Mohammed,  the  use  of  it  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
Koran,  and  ephemeral  communications  such  as  letters,  for  rather 
more  than  a  century  after  the  flight.  Good  authorities  inform 
us  that  the  first  book  composed  in  Arabic  after  the  Koran  was  of 
the  vear  120  A.  H.,  or  later.  Even  till  late  times  the  Arabic 
idea  of  a  book  was  something  like  “a  memoria  tec-hnica,  to  be 
supplemented  by  oral  tradition”  rather  than  a  subject  for  inde¬ 
pendent  study.  Everything  seems  to  confirm  the  statement  that 
has  been  quoted;  and  where  we  meet  with  conflicting  asser¬ 
tions,  e.  g.,  that  a  scholar  who  died  in  124  A.  H.  used  to  spend 
the  whole  day  with  his  bools,  we  must  regard  them  as  anachro¬ 
nisms,  or  possibly  explain  them  of  ephemeral  documents,  such  as 
the  second  Caliph  is  reported  to  have  composed.  The  Jews  in  the 
Koran  are  called  the  people  of  the  Book,  and  the  idea  that  a  na¬ 
tion  should  possess  only  one  book  probably  came  from  them.  If 
there  were  other  books  in  Arabic  besides,  the  Koran,  the  Koran 
would  be  less  holy  than  the  Jewish  Bible,  for  the  Jews  had  no 
other  book.  The  anecdote  which  connects  the  burning  of  the 
Alexandrian  library  with  the  Caliph  Omar  may  be  insufficiently 
attested,  but  it  does  him  no  injustice.  Sprenger  accepts  a  story 
that  the  dying  Prophet  wished  to  compose  a  code,  but  was  forbid¬ 
den  by  Omar  on  some  such  ground.  At  the  battle  between  Ali 
and  Mu’awiyah,  the  followers  of  the  latter  were  told  to  attach 
their  Korans  to  their  lances,  and  hold  them  up.  There  being  no 
other  books  in  existence,  Ali’s  followers  immediately  recognized 

them.  Thus  for  the  120  vears  mentioned  there  was  only  one 

*  «.■ 

Arabic  book.  All  else  was  transmitted  orally. 
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The  needs  of  a  great  empire  presently  proved  too  much  for 
Omar’s  theory.  Government  is  possible  only  where  there  are 
rules,  and  these  must  be  the  outcome  of  experience.  The 
Prophet's  practice  was  naturally  taken  as  the  norm  of  legislation 
and  administration  ;  where  that  failed,  the  practice  of  his  succes¬ 
sors.  The  first  person  who  broke  the  ice  is  said  to  have  been  a 
certain  Ibn  Juraij,  who  compiled  a  book  of  Tradition,  consisting 
partly  of  interpretation  of  the  Koran.  Presently  authors  began 
to  multiply ;  and  while  the  field  of  Tradition  and  Law  was  natur¬ 
ally  the  most  cultivated,  other  studies  also  began  to  find  adher¬ 
ents. 

For  the  language  of  the  Koran  was  becoming  antiquated,  and 
that  of  the  Moslems  changing.  Presently  steps  were  taken  to 
record  the  intonation  authorized  by  famous  readers,  and  to  note 
down  minute  varieties  of  pronunciation.  Those  who  had  anec-‘ 
dotes  to  tell  of  the  occasions  on  which  certain  texts  had  been  “re¬ 
vealed,"  were  not  slow'  to  make  capital  out  of  them.  Hence  that 
small  volume,  the  Koran,  by  the  year  200  of  the  Hijrah,  has  be¬ 
come  the  nucleus  of  a  vast  literature,  which  is  constantly  on  the 
increase. 

When  once  the  idea  that  the  Koran  was  the  only  book  that 
might  be  written  had  been  banished,  attempts  were  made  to  col¬ 
lect  and  save  every  relic  of  Arabic  antiquity.  Grammars  and 
dictionaries  were  compiled,  the  information  being  ordinarily  de¬ 
rived  from  Bedouin  chiefs,  who  wure  supposed  to  know.  Tribal 
lays  wure  collected  and  edited;  chairs  of  archaeology  were  found¬ 
ed,  at  any  rate  temporarily;  and  long  journeys  were  undertaken 
by  those  w'ho  wished  to  acquire  as  full  a  knowledge  as  possible  of 
the  intricacies  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  of  the  history  w'hich 
explained  the  allusions  in  the  old  lays  and  proverbs. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  the  Jews,  enjoying  reasonable  pro¬ 
tection  under  the  aegis  of  the  Caliphate,  and  in  many  places 
privileged  above  other  followers  of  sacred  books  owfing  to  the 
service  they  had  rendered  in  securing  the  conquest  of  Islam. 

There  wure  two  callings  especially  w'hich  brought  them  into 
contact  with  Christians  and  Mohammedans.  One  of  these  was 
the  wine  trade.  Although  the  drinking  of  wfine  was  forbidden 
bv  Mohammed,  for  many  centuries  drunkenness  was  rather  en- 
couraged  at  the  Caliph’s  court.  Hot  only  were  many  famous 
poets  notorious  winebibbers.  but  the  praise  of  wine  became  one  of 
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the  recognized  subjects  of  versification.  The  keepers  of  places  of 
entertainment  of  this  sort  were  either  Jews  or  Christians.  Abu 
Yuwas,  the  chief  of  the  Arabic  encomiasts  of  wine,  tells  us  how 
he  and  his  companions  went  into  one  of  these  shops.  The  zun- 
nar,  or  girdle,  told  them  that  the  keeper  was  not  a  Moslem;  “so 
we  thought  better  of  him  than  he  deserved.  ‘You  are  a  follower 
of  Jesus  son  of  Mary,  we  presume?  He  flushed  up,  and  said. 
USTo !  He  was  a  Jew,  one  of  those  who  profess  to  be  your  friends, 
while  inwardlv  thev  detest  you.  We  asked  him  his  name. 
‘Samuel/  he  replied ;  ‘but  I  call  myself  Abu  Amr ;  I  have  no  son 
named  Amr,  but  the  name  is  an  easy  one  to  pronounce/  ”  Ibra¬ 
him  of  Mausil  related  how,  when  summoned  to  Rakkah  by  Ha- 
run  al-Rashid,  he  fell  in  with  a  Christian  wine-dealer,  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  whose  wine  caused  him  to  delay  three  da  vs  at  the 
tavern.  The  excuse  which  he  gave  for  his  delay  thoroughly  sat¬ 
isfied  the  Caliph,  who  himself  summoned  the  wine-dealer,  and. 
after  confirming  Ibrahim’s  judgment  of  his  wine,  rewarded  him 
richly.  These  taverns,  then,  were  places  where  Jews.  Christians, 
and  Mohammedans  met  in  a  friendly  manner  ;  and  though  the 
meetings  sometimes  resulted  in  brutal  outrages,  it  is  probable 
that  they  often  went  off  harmlessly,  and  did  something  to  allay 
the  bitterness  of  fanaticism. 

A  far  more  honorable  calling  which  served  to  conciliate  the 
members  of  the  three  religions  was  that  of  medicine.  The  fact 
of  a  physician  being  a  foreigner  seems  often  to  win  him  confi¬ 
dence ;  and  during  the  Caliphate  the  practicing  physicians  seem 
regularly  to  have  been  Jews  or  Christians.  Yothing  was  known 
of  the  science  of  medicine  beyond  what  Hippocrates  and  the 
Creek  school  had  discovered  ;  their  works  were  translated  by 
Christians  into  Syriac  and  Arabic,  and  perhaps,  at  an  earlier 
period,  into  Pehlevi ;  men  of  science  like  Avicenna  here  and 
there  added  an  original  observation,  but  this  was  rare.  The 
great  physicians  appear  to  have  admitted  members  of  all  recog¬ 
nized  religions  to  their  courses;  and  those  who  compiled  medical 
biographies  narrate  the  lives  of  the  physicians  irrespective  of 
their  religion.  The  social  intercourse  established  at  these  classes 
led  to  free  discussion  of  religious  topics.  great  Christian  doc¬ 
tor,  being  ridiculed  for  taking  part  in  the  ritual  of  a  Christian 
Church,  waited  till  some  of  his  pupils  had  returned  from  the  pil¬ 
grimage  at  Meccah.  to  ridicule  them  in  turn  on  the  subject  of 
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their  antics  there.  Owing  to  the  study  of  medicine  being  part 
of  a  cyclopaBdic  curriculum,  the  teaching  of  it  was  often  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  higher  education,  which  included  the  sciences 
whence  the  material  for  religious  metaphysics  was  drawn.  Hence 
we  find  a  science  of  comparative  religion  figuring  among  those 
pursued  by  the  Mohammedans.  The  actual  practice,  however, 
as  has  already  been  said,  appears  to  have  been  left  mainly  to 
Jews  and  Christians.  In  the  anecdotes  of  the  third  Mohamme¬ 
dan  century  the  Jewish  doctors  speak  Persian.  By  the  fourth 
century  they  have  taken  to  writing  Arabic.  As  in  several  other 
departments  of  literature,  the  most  celebrated  medical  treatises 
are  by  Moses  Maimonides,  contemporary  and  physician  of  Salad- 
din  ;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  thev  are  the  best. 

We  have  now  to  figure  the  Jews,  possessed  of  their  unpointed 
Bible  and  no  other  Hebrew  literature,  brought  into  contact  on 
friendly  terms  with  Mohammedans,  when  the  attention  of  the 
literary  world  is  being  attracted  by  the  collections  of  Traditions, 
the  grammatical  treatises,  the  dictionaries,  and  collections  of 
poetry  and  archaeology  which  mark  the  second  century  of  Islam. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  reproduce  in  thought  some  of  the  scenes. 

A  Jewish  physician  finds  a  patient  engaged  in  solacing  himself 
with  his  Koran,  and  foregoes  his  fee  on  condition  of  being  ini¬ 
tiated  in  the  mvsteries  of  that  volume.  He  observes  that  the 
pronunciation  of  the  words  is  secured  by  vowel  signs  and  other 
marks,  and  learns  that  great  importance  is  attached  to  the  style 
of  reading  authorized  by  certain  scholars  at  the  capitals.  An 
idea  enters  his  mind  that  at  least  as  much  might  be  done  by  the 
Jews  for  their  Bible,  and  that  it  wrould  be  wise  to  record  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  the  words  before  it  has  more  seriously 
degenerated.  The  wisdom  of  this  suggestion  meets  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  those  to  whom  he  dares  to  communicate  it. 

At  first  the  method  that  occurs  to  him  is  to  use  the  vowel  signs 
invented  by  the  Arabs;  but,  as  it  wrould  be  highly  improper  to 
place  these  on  a  copy  of  the  sacred  text,  his  second  thought  is  to 
take  down  the  pronunciation  of  the  best  readers  in  Arabic  letters. 
This  is  no  conjecture;  the  British  Museum  contains  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  Karaite  MSS.  in  which  the  Hebrew  text  is  trans¬ 
lated  into  Arabic  and  pointed.  It  is  soon  seen  that  the  Arabic 
vowel  system  is  insufficient  to  represent  the  variety  of  the  Hebrew 
vocalization;  so  the  physician  asks  one  of  his  Christian  colleagues 
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to  tell  him  how  the  Syrians  deal  with  their  Bible.  He  is  shown 
a  Nestorian  text  ;  and  the  Kestorian  system  will  eviden tally  serve 
the  purpose  far  better  than  the  Mohammedan.  This  is  in  effect 
adopted  wholesale;  a  few  traces  of  the  Mohammedan  system  are 
left;  but  while  in  the  “Assyrian”  system  these  are  still  distin¬ 
guishable,  they  are  very  faint  in  that  which  finally  fwevailed.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  very  little  that  the  Nestorian  system  does 
not  explain  at  once.  The  differences  are  chiefly  due  to  the  rea¬ 
sonable  desire  to  avoid  the  confusion  caused  in  Syriac  bv  the 
juxtaposition  of  several  different  systems  of  points. 

The  Karaites,  who  represent  the  conservative  party  among  the 
Jews,  adhered  to  the  plan  of  employing  the  Arabic  script  for 
j  pointed  till  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  The  inconvenience, 
however,  was  so  great  that  they  were  finally  compelled  to  allow 
the  points  to  appear  on  the  sacred  page. 

The  earliest  Jewish  writers  whose  works  we  possess  are  well 
aware  that  the  vocalization  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a  recent 
achievement.  That  in  the  main  it  is  correct  need  not  be  doubt¬ 
ed;  but  the  nuances  and  minutiae  which  it  displays  can  have  no 
scientific  value.  The  exact  colouring  of  a  vowel  is  not  trans¬ 
mitted  with  accuracy  for  a  period  of  1.000  years.  The  stout  vol¬ 
umes  in  which  German  writers  have  collected  all  these  minutiae 
would  have  produced  a  curious  sensation  on  those  readers  who 
deliberately  invented  many  of  them  in  order  to  be  able  to  rival 
the  “various  readings"*  of  the  Koran. 

The  process  of  recording  the  pronunciation  of  itself  introduc¬ 
ed  Othman’s  theory  of  literal  and  consonantal  inspiration.  In 
the  Talmund  this  theory  does  not  ordinarily  appear.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Rabbis  correct  the  text  wTith  great  license  and  with 
extreme  infelicity.  We  are  not  entitled  to  regard  their  correc¬ 
tions  as  meant  otherwise  than  seriously. 

When  the  services  of  Mohammed  to  mankind  are  reckoned  up. 
it  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  due  to  him  that  the  vocalization 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  has  been  preserved. 

When  the  vowels  had  been  fixed,  the  grammarian  could  com¬ 
mence  operations.  Where  the  Arabic  grammars  provided  guid¬ 
ance,  the  Hebrew  grammarians  got  on  tolerably  well;  elsewhere 
they  blundered  badly.  It  would  seem  that  even  the  names  of 
their  books  were  borrowed  from  those  of  the  Mohammedan  doc¬ 
tors. 
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In  Jewish  literature  of  the  eleventh  century  Moses  is  spoken  of 
as  “the  Apostle”  or  “the  Prophet.”  without  further  qualification. 
How  comes  Moses  to  be  an  Apostle,  a  name  which  belongs  to  the 
Christians?  Clearly,  because  Mohammed  is  the  Apostle  par  c.r- 
cellence  to  the  Moslems.  How,  then,  can  the  Jews  dispense  with 
one?  The  same  writer  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  “sources  of 
law thev  are  three :  the  Book.  Consensus  of  Authorities,  Anal- 
ogy.  A  member  of  the  rival  sect  would  doubtless  have  enumer¬ 
ated  four,  giving  Tradition  the  second  place.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  Mohammedan  law  are  very  familiar  with  the 
source  of  this  discussion.  The  same  four  sources  are  enumerat¬ 
ed  bv  Mohammedan  lawyers,  only  with  them  the  question  is 

e/  J. 

whether  Analogy  counts  or  does  not  count.  The  whole  of  this 
doctrine  of  sources  of  law  is  therefore  borrowed  by  the  Jews  from 
the  Moslems,  l^ext  we  observe  that  those  who  recognize  Tradi¬ 
tion  as  a  source  of  law  ascribe  the  Tradition  of  Moses.  Writers 
of  the  tenth  century  are  aghast  at  the  audacity  of  ascribing  the 
Jewish  tradition  to  Moses.  When  the  Jewish  tradition  does  lit¬ 
tle  else  than  collect  the  opinions  of  doctors  who  lived  well  within 
the  Christian  era.  how  can  it  be  by  Moses?  To  this  question 
there  is  a  very  practical  answer.  The  Mohammedan  tradition 
goes  back  to  Mohammed:  the  Jewish  tradition  cannot  be  less  re- 
spectable  in  its  line  than  the  other.  Since  Moses  is  to  the  Jews 
what  Mohammed  is  to  the  Moslems,  the  Talmud  must  go  back  to 
Moses.  This  argument  carried  the  dav. 

The  Jews,  in  matters  affecting  their  religion,  are  forced  to 
conceal  their  obligations,  and  hence  the  reforms  are  sprung  on 
the  nation  unawares.  Of  the  origin  of  the  punctuation  of  the 
Bible,  as  of  the  compilation  of  the  Talmud,  we  have  no  authen¬ 
tic  record;  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  origin  is  fraudulently  mis¬ 
represented,  in  that  of  the  former  it  is  hidden  in  the  dark.  Those 
who  introduced  these  reforms  knew  that  to  acknowledge  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Christians  or  Mohammendans  would  be  to  wreck  the 
chance  of  success  that  the  reform  had;  whereas  if  flung  on  the 
nation  suddenly,  they  might  win  by  their  own  merits.  The  con¬ 
dition  in  which  we  have  to  think  of  the  Jews  before  the  Abbasid 
period  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Copts  or  the  Parsees. 
With  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  spoken 
or  written  language.  There  was,  however,  a  tradition  preserved 
of  the  wav  to  read  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  a  certain  number  of 
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sayings  in  the  same  language,  partly  from  lost  books,  were  pre¬ 
served  and  taught  in  the  schools.  Otherwise  the  Jews  thought, 
spoke,  and  wrote  in  the  languages  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
sojourned. 

The  Targum  is  no  more  an  authentic  document  than  the  Mish- 
nah.  Of  difficult  words  and  phrases  in  the  Old  Testament,  there 
was  here  and  there  a  traditional  interpretation  in  Aramaic ;  it  is 
not  impossible  that  some  of  these  glosses  go  back  to  the  days  of 
Nehemiah.  But  the  committal  of  this  interpretation  to  writing 
was  forbidden;  and  the  phrase  by  which  the  Targum  is  quoted 
in  the  Talmud,  “as  we  interpret,”  show's  that  it  was  not  thought 
of  as  a  wuitten  book.  Similarly,  instead  of  “reading  the  Tar¬ 
gum,”  the  formula  used  is  “knowing  how  to  translate”;  and  the 
accurate  MasTidi  in  the  tenth  century  describes  the  Targum  not 
as  a  book,  but  as  a  language  into  which  the  Jews  translate  their 
sacred  books.  Where  the  Targum  is  mentioned  as  a  book  in 
the  Talmud,  the  Christian  Syriac  translation  called  Peshitta  is 
meant.  Hence  we  can  easily  reconstruct  the  history  of  the  “Tar¬ 
gum.”  When  the  movement  for  preserving  every  monument  of 
antiquity  which  we  can  see  dominated  Islam  in  the  early  Abba- 
sid  period  spread  to  the  Jews,  the  preservation  of  the  old  Ara¬ 
maic  interpretation  was  considered  desirable.  But  there  was  not 
enough  of  it  in  stable  form  to  put  down.  What  w'as  done,  there¬ 
fore,  was  to  revise  the  Peshitta ,  inserting  the  traditional  interpre¬ 
tations  wdiere  they  could  be  obtained.  Hence  it  comes  that 
Christian  interpretations  are  found  in  the  Targum,  and  that  the 
Peshitta  is  sometimes  misrepresented  in  it. 

Novelists  who  are  well  acquainted  with  human  nature  some¬ 
times  show7  how7  a  quarrel  between  masters  is  taken  up  by  ser¬ 
vants.  Two  officers  are  on  bad  terms;  so  their  servants  come  to 
blows.  Between  Ivais  and  Kalb  there  is  an  immemorial  feud;  if 
the  theory  be  true  that  David  was  chief  of  Kalb,  then  we  can  un¬ 
derstand  how  it  came  about  that  there  was  no  peace  between  him 
and  the  son  of  Kais  (Kish).  Similar  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
this  feud  was  that  between  the  people  of  Syria  and  the  people  of 
Irak;  the  ITmayyad  dynasty  represented  the  hegemony  of  Syria, 
whereas  the  Abbasid  dynasty  represented  that  of  Irak.  The 
Christian  chronicler  known  as  Dionysius  of  Tell-Mahre  speaks 
of  the  Abbasid  conquest  as  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs  by  the  Per¬ 
sians.  It  would  be  surprising,  if  the  Jew's  though  subjects  and 
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not  directly  involved  in  the  quarrel,  had  not  taken  it  up.  They 
did  take  it  up;  the  Syrian  Jews  by  no  means  approved  of  the 
domination  of  their  Eastern  brethren.  Hence  we  lind  a  duplica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  literature.  The  Babylonian  Talmud  finds  a  rival 
in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  The  Targum  of  “Onkelos”  has  a 
rival  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum.  But  just  as  Irak  prevailed  in 
the  contest  for  political  power,  so  the  school  of  Babylon  won  an 
easv  vic-torv  over  the  school  of  Palestine. 

«/  %j 

For  the  rest,  the  literature  which  the  Jews  now  produce  in 
large  quantities  is  the  merest  imitation  of  what  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  have  got.  A  writer,  confused  with  FTissim  of  Kairawan. 
about  the  year  1,000,  writes  a  book  of  “Anecdotes,”  and  gives  the 
following  reason  for  doing  so:  “Since  the  sectarians  ( i .  e.,  the 
Moslems)  have  books  which  they  call  Deliverance  after  Stress. 
1  thought  our  people  ought  to  have  a  work  of  the  same  kind.” 
The  idea  of  collecting  stories  of  providential  escapes  in  order  to 
console  the  afflicted  appears  to  require  but  little  originative  power 
for  its  conception;  but  the  author  is  incapable  of  conceiving  it 
without  external  aid.  A  couple  of  generations  before,  R.  Sea- 
dyah,  the  greatest  of  Jewish  writers,  writes  on  Creeds;  he  would 
not  have  done  this  had  not  the  comparison  of  beliefs  been  a 
recognized  part  of  the  Kalam.  The  period  after  the  compiling 
of  the  Tradition  is  with  the  Mohammedans  the  period  of  the 
composition  of  the  legal  code;  so  the  Jews  begin  to  compose 
codes.  Some  of  the  Moslem  codes  are  called  “Pandects,”  i.  e.} 
“All  containing”;  ere  long  these  are  matched  by  a  Jewish  wmrk 
bearing  the  elegant  title  “All-in  it.”  The  pride  of  the  Arabic 
language  is  its  poetry,  which,  w'hile  observing  the  measure  of 
syllables  as  carefully  as  Creek,  adds  thereto  a  rhyming  system  of 
extraordianry  elaboration.  The  Jews  find  that  Hebrew  will 
scan  and  rhyme  no  less  than  Arabic,  and  so  they  become  poets. 

Letters  are  written  by  the  heads  of  Mohammedan  communities  to 

%/ 

distinguished  jurisconsults,  requesting  opinions  on  difficult 
point  of  law ;  presently  the  J ews  find  themselves  in  possession  of 
a  wfflole  literature  of  Responsa,  at  first  in  the  Yiddish  of  the  time. 
i.  e.,  Xabataen  Aramaic,  presently  in  Arabic,  and  then  in  He¬ 
brew.  Ln  the  fourth  century  of  Islam  continuous  commentaries 
on  tlie  Koran  come  to  be  substituted  for  the  older  and  less  for¬ 
mal  style  of  desultory  homilies.  The  Jews,  who  had  matched 
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the  latter  with  their  Midrashim,  can  soon  boast  of  a  Kashi  and 
an  Ibn  Ezra. 

The  canon  that  the  Jews  have  in  religions  matters  no  ideas 
of  their  own  has  therefore  proved  itself  the  solvent  for  all  ques¬ 
tions  which  attach  themselves  to  wdiat  is  called  Kabbinical  litera¬ 
ture;  if  you  see  a  Jewish  book,  you  have  only  to  look  through  an 
Arabic  bibliography,  and  you  will  speedily  detect  the  source  of 
the  former.  Few  Jewish  writers  acknowledge  their  obligations 
so  candidly  as  Pseudo-Nissim,  but  the  reason  of  this  has  been 
seen.  What,  then,  were  the  Jews  doing  between  the  fall  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  the  Mohammedan  conquest  ?  This  question  cannot  be 
answered  easily;  but  the  point  whence  we  start  is  the  definite 
assertion  of  the  Talmud  that  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  write 
nothing  except  the  Old  Testament.  This  assertion  is  rightly 
regarded  as  indisputable  by  Seadyah  in  the  tenth  century  and 
Kashi  in  the  eleventh;  Krochmal  and  Frankel  in  the  nineteenth 
century  think  they  know  better,  but  they  are  mistaken.  The 
Talmud  can  be  no  more  mistaken  about  that  matter  than  can 
Grhazzali  be  about  the  age  of  the  literature  of  the  Mohammedans. 
Hence  the  latest  event  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  gives  us  the 
terminus  a  quo  for  the  renaissance  of  Jewish  writing.  This  is 
probably  the  slaughter  of  the  Hmayyads  in  750  a.  d.,  which  is 
used  as  an  illustration  in  the  Mishnah  of  the  tractate  “Hew 
Year’s  Day.” 

But  the  idea  of  a  canon  containing  books  which  might  be 
written  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  must  have  some  origin; 
and  how  far  can  we  trace  either  the  prohibition  against  writing 
or  the  constitution  of  the  canon?  The  canon  of  Leonitus  of 
Bvzantium  of  the  seventh  centurv  shows  that  the  rule  existed 
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then ;  but  its  commencement  is  not  so  easy  to  trace.  Jerome 
professes  to  have  seen  the  original  of  Ecclesiasticus,  but  he  was 
easily  taken  in,  and  deserves  little  credence.  The  words  of  Fpi- 
phanius,  who  is  a  little  earlier,  imply  that  the  Apocrypha  once 
existed  in  Hebrew,  but  do  not  imply  that  they  still  existed.  From 
Origen  we  might  expect  fuller  information  on  this  point,  but 
we  fail  to  obtain  it.  He  is  however,  familar  with  the  word 
Apocrypha,  and  the  meaning  of  that  word  is  worth  considering 
It  is  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  which,  in  this  context, 
means  to  destroy.  The  Talmudists  bless  a  man  for  not  having 
allowed  Ezekiel  to  be  rendered  apocryphal ;  thereby  implying  that 
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Ezekiel  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  the  community.  Hence 
apocryphal  books  mean  “destroyed  books/’  and  Origen's  sug¬ 
gestion  that  certain  narratives  might  be  preserved  among  the 
destroyed  books  involves  a  humorous  contradiction.  Hence  the 
rule  that  only  the  canonical  books  might  be  written  is  as  early  as 
Origen ;  and  when  Melito  enumerates  the  canonical  books  as  those 
possessed  by  the  Jews,  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  they  had 
no  others.  The  last  copy  of  the  original  of  Ecclesiasticus  was 
that  used  by  the  Syriac  translator  somewhere  in  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  a.  d.  ;  it  was  faint  and  obliterated  with  age,  and  was  proba¬ 
bly  thrown  away  by  him  when  he  had  done  with  it. 

To  him  who  reflects  on  the  origins  of  Christianity  it  will  be 
apparent  that  the  earliest  Christian  literature  must  have  been 
largely  in  Hebrew.  In  the  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  the  Hebrew 
often  glimmers  through,  and  here  and  there  in  the  Acts  of 
Thomas,  where  indeed  we  are  expressly  told  that  Thomas  sings 
in  Hebrew,  and  therefore  is  understood  by  a  Jewess.  The  fall 
of  Jerusalem  doubtless  led  to  the  disappearance  of  Hebrew  as  a 
spoken  language.  The  books  of  the  Christians,  invigorated  by 
the  fulfillment  of  their  Master's  prophecy,  were  a  positive  dan¬ 
ger.  A  rule,  therefore,  is  made,  prohibiting  the  writing  of  any 
Hebrew  books  besides  those  included  in  the  Canon.  Ben- Sira 
has  the  name  Jesus;  though  his  book  is  harmless,  it  is  better  to 
destroy  it,  for,  if  books  by  a  Jesus  were  allowed,  Christian  pro¬ 
ductions  might  be  smuggled  in.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon  is 
likely  to  be  used  for  polemical  purposes,  owing  to  the  predictions 
which  it  contains;  therefore  it  may  be  allowed  to  perish.  From 
the  rigid  censure  which  the  Solomonic  writings  underwent,  and 
whence  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  narrowly  escaped,  we  may  in¬ 
fer  without  hardihood  that  some  of  them  are  likely  to  have- 
perislied. 

Whether  the  anti-Christian  interpolations  which  the  Hebrew 
Bible  contains  were  all  made  at  once  seems  uncertain.  Probably 
they  were  introduced  according  as  controversy  rendered  it  neces¬ 
sary.  The  most  striking  of  all  is  the  alteration  of  the  name  of 
the  follower  of  Moses  from  Jesus  to  Joshua  (Jeshua  to  Je- 
lioshua).  This  personage  is  called  Jesus  by  Nehemiah,  the 
LXX.,  the  Peshitta,  Philo,  and  Josephus;  and  Ben-Sira,  in  a 
remarkable  grammatical  note,  observes  that  his  name  is  an  in¬ 
tensive  form  of  the  word  “saviour/5  which  can  only  apply  to  the 
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name  Jeshua,  since  Jehoshua  must  mean  “Jehovah  is  a  rock,” 
and  has  no  connection  with  this  root.  Ben-Sira’s  nine-S}dlable 
metre  also  testifies  in  a  manner  which  perhaps  the  revisers  of  the 
Canon  could  not  foresee.  The  Latin  fathers  before  Jerome  speak 
regularly  of  Jesus  in  this  context.  The  reason  for  this  alteration 
was  not  only  dislike  of  the  name  Jeshua,  or  Jesus,  but  the  fact 
that  the  Christian  controversialists  based  an  argument  on  Moses 
having  altered  his  followers  name  from  Hoshea  to  Jesus.  This 
appears  not  only  in  Augustine,  Jerome’s  contemporary,  but  also 
in  the  Dialogue  of  Justin,  which  is  of  the  second  century;  and 
since  the  spelling  of  the  name  Jehoshua  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  is 
such  as  to  render  the  pronunciation  J eshua  impossible,  this  alter¬ 
ation  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  silence  the  Christians.  If  we 
knew  whether  Justin  was  the  first  person  who  based  an  argument 
for  Christianity  on  the  passage  of  Numbers  in  which  the  name 
of  Hoshea  is  changed,  we  should  have  a  terminus  a  quo  for  this 
alteration;  for  the  introduction  of  the  form  Joshua  into  Christian 
books  Jerome  is  apparently  responsible. 

The  purpose,  therefore,  of  the  revision  of  the  Canon  which 
took  place  before  Melito’s  time  was  restrictive.  Only  those 
books  which  wnre  to  form  part  of  the  Law  were  to  be  preserved; 
the  rest  were  to  be  destroyed.  From  this  time  dates  the  great 
distinction  between  “reading”  and  “reciting”  which  pervades 
the  Talmud.  To  read  means  to  study  the  Old  Testament  ;  to 
recite  means  to  study  something  else.  The  Old  Testament  is 
Mikra ;  everything  else  Mishnah.  This  means  that  nothing  but 
the  Old  Testament  might  be  written;  the  rest  of  the  matter 
possessed  by  the  Jews  was  to  be  preserved  orally.  Where  oral 
tradition  has  to  take  charge  of  a  mass  of  matter  that  is  neither 
in  verse  nor  in  counted  sentences,  accretion  and  loss  cannot  be 
avoided.  Hence  the  Talmud  contains  matter  belonging  to  some 
nine  different  centuries.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  tra¬ 
dition  really  claimed  to  be  a  second  law  till  the  Mohammedan 
tradition  had  acquired  that  value.  The  Karaites  are  in  reality 
no  more  averse  to  tradition  than  the  Rabbinites.  What  they 
disapprove  is  that  the  oral  tradition  should  be  written  and  as¬ 
signed  an  importance  equal  to  that  of  the  Bible. 

Before  the  revision  of  the  Canon,  there  was  the  state  of  things 
which  Josephus  describes:  there  were  a  number  of  sacred  books 
of  primary  authority;  but  there  was  no  objection  to  multiplying 
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literature  in  Hebrew.  How  then  came  the  Jews  to  think  of  a 
(  anon  ?  For  we  see  that  the  Bible  contains  post-exilian  matter 
Whence  came  the  Jews  to  think  of  separating  books  of  authority 
from  the  rest?  As  before,  we  have  only  to  glance  round  to  find 
the  source  of  this  idea. 

To  the  Jews  of  Ben-Sira’s  time  the  Greeks  were  what  the 
Arabs  were  to  Seadyah  and  his  contemporaries.  We  have  seen 
that  Seadyah  convinces  the  Jews  of  the  authority  of  the  Talmud, 
although  it  was  not  reduced  to  writing  more  than  a  century 
before  before  Seadyah’s  time.  Hence  the  completion  of  the 
Canon  need  not  have  preceded  Ben-Sira’s  birth  by  many  genera¬ 
tions,  notwithstanding  his  glorification  of  it.  The  destruction 
of  Greek  liberty  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  followed  by  the  world 
conquest  of  Alexander,  had  made  Attic  Greek  the  literary  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  world.  Entering  upon  the  heritage  of  free  Hellas, 
the  world  of  the  Epigoni  took  stock  of  its  possessions.  Just  as 
Aristotle  collects  constitutions  by  scores,  so  he  has  on  his  shelf 
a  row  of  classics  furnishing  the  matter  whence  he  can  generalize 
for  his  philosophy  of  taste.  That  any  nation  besides  the  Hel¬ 
lenes  had  a  literature  is  an  idea  from  which  the  father  of  science 
seems  to  be  very  far. 

The  classical  age  of  Greek  literature  stops  at  the  battle  of 
Chseronea ;  and  within  sixty  years  of  that  event  the  Alexandrian 
library  is  founded.  Contemporary  with  its  foundation  is  the 
first  editor  of  Greek  classics,  Zenodotus.  He  is  the  father  of  all 
who  collect  various  readings.  The  generation  that  separates  him 
from  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  represents  the  period  of  transition 
from  the  productive  period  to  the  reproductive.  The  Greek  au¬ 
thors  have  become  classics ,  i  e.,  authors  divided  into  classes,  and 
arranged  in  rows. 

That  the  Hebrew  Canon  closes  at  this  time  can  be  no  moie 
accidental  than  the  fact  that  Hebrew  grammar  and  lexicography 
flourish  a  little  later  than  Arabic  grammar  and  lexicography. 
The  attitude  of  Alexandria  towards  Judaea  was  friendly,  whence 
the  latter  was  willing  to  learn  from  the  former.  The  heirs  of 
free  Greece  were  proud  of  its  legacy  of  classics,  hence  the  Jews 
find  themselves  in  possession  of  classics:  only,  as  usual,  they  can 
surpass  what  the  Greek  have.  The  Greeks  have  their  canon  of 
orators,  their  epic  style,  their  old,  middle,  and  new  comedy,  their 
twenty-four  books  of  the  Illiad  and  twenty-four  books  of  the 
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Odvssey.  The  Jews  have  their  live  books  of  Moses  and  their 
twelve  minor  prophets,  etc.,  etc.  Jnst  as  in  the  case  of  the  oral 
law  and  the  vocalization  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Jews  have  to 
learn  from  foreigners  the  value  of  what  they  have.  They  learn 
it;  but  they  are  forced  to  disown  the  obligation. 

Just  as  for  the  writing  down  and  editing  of  the  Talmud  we 
have  the  narrow  limits  drawn  by  the  dates  of  Ibn  Juraij  and 
Seadyah,  so  for  the  completion  of  the  Canon  we  have  the  bounda¬ 
ries  marked  by  the  dates  of  Aristotle  and  Ben-Sira.  The  name 
given  to  the  Hebrew  classics  was  at  first  either  the  Law,  or  the 
Prophets,  or  the  Book  of  the  Covenant;  the  practice  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud.  in  which  the  Law  means  the  Old  Testament,  is  as  old  as  the 
Xew  Testament,  and  is  also  found  in  Ben-Sira.  That  the  name 
“the  Prophets''  covered  the  whole  appears  from  the  passage  cited 
above,  in  which  Joshua  is  said  to  come  after  Moses  in  the  pro¬ 
phetic  office,  whence  the  books  of  Moses  would  clearly  come  under 
the  category  prophecy.  The  term  “Written  Books"  is  also  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  Xew  Testament  to  the  whole  collection;  but  this 
must  be  an  abridgment  for  “Divine7"'  or  “'Prophetical  Books,” 
and  is  to  be  compared  with  the  use  of  the  word  “Poet77  for  Homer 
bv  Greek  writers. 
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That  all  existing  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  are  ulti¬ 
mately  derived  from  one  is  proved  by  the  pun  eta  extraordinaria , 
or  points  placed  above  certain  letters  to  indicate  that  those  let 
ters  should  be  expunged.  This  inference  (first  drawn,  it  would 
appear,  by  Lagarde)  commends  itself  at  once  to  any  one  who  :s 
familiar  with  MSS.  If,  then,  we  should  discover  when  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  expunging  was  invented,  we  should  have  a  terminus  a  quo 
for  this  copy.  For  this  it  is  worth  while  observing  that  the  word 
expunge  is  Latin,  and  refers  properly  to  an  operation  performed 
with  the  Boman  pen,  the  stylus.  The  earliest  context  in  which  it 
is  apparently  found  is  a  place  in  Platus,  where  it  is  applied  to 
the  erasion  of  the  name  of  a  soldier  from  a  roll,  an  operation  for 
which  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages  use  a  word  mean¬ 
ing  “to  wipe  out"  ;  pricking  out  would  be  done  with  a  stvlus  on  a 
tablet  of  wax.  The  single  point,  then,  by  which  erasion  is  indi 
cated  is  symbolic  of  this  process,  and  must  have  come  from  Italy 
to  Greece  and  Palestine.  The  word  used  by  the  Rabbis  for 
“pointing77  means  originally  “cleansing77:  it  is  derived  from  a 
Syriac  adjective  which  means  “pure,"  “clean.77  This,  again,  seems 
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to  come  from  an  Arabic  verb,  which  means  “to  discriminate5' 
“select/5  The  process,  then,  which  we  call  “pointing,55  originally 
meant  “purifying,55  and  was  done  by  putting  points  above  un¬ 
necessary  letters,  and  inserting  in  a  minute  hand  others  that  had 
been  omitted.  The  former  process  gives  it  names  to  exp^nji.-g 
in  Latin,  but  not  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  is  connected  with 
purely  Italian  processes.  Therefore,  it  cannot  have  come  to 
Palestine  before  Latin  influence  waxed  strong,  i.  e.,  before  aoout 
60  b.  c.  Hence  all  of  our  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  are  de¬ 
rived  from  one  that  is  not  earlier  than  60  b.  c. 

A  fast  in  the  Jewish  calendar  which  commemorates  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  Law  by  Apostomus  confirms  the  hypothesis  that  at 
some  time  the  copies  of  the  Law  were  reduced  to  one.  V>  ho  was 
this  Apostomus?  The  name  appears  to  be  Latin,  Postumus  or 
Postumius.  The  Persian  calendar  calls  him  “king  of  the 
Greeks,55  which  may  be  an  error  for  “Romans.55 

That  it  could  be  possible  to  destroy  all  the  existing  copies  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  when  the  Jews  were  scattered  over  so  many 
countries,  seems  surprising.  But  then  we  have  no  means  of 
telling  in  what  number  such  copies  existed.  If,  however,  the 
burning  of  the  Law  by  Postumus  was  an  event  worth  celebrating 
by  a  yearly  fast,  it  must  clearly  have  been  a  very  serious  mis¬ 
fortune  :  and  this  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  pM~si- 
ble  to  replace  the  Law  easily.  The  inference  suggests  itself  that 
the  restoration  of  the  Law,  which  followed  this  catastrophe,  was 
the  occasion  on  which  the  negative  fixing  of  the  Canon,  of  which 
the  Talmud  retains  a  tradition,  took  place. 

The  meaning  of  the  “extraordinary  points55  and  hanging  let¬ 
ters  was  unknown  to  the  Talmudists,  who  assign  ridiculous  ex¬ 
plantations  to  them,  to  which  references  are  faithfully  given  by 
many  of  those  German  commentators  from  whom  we  fancy  we 
can  learn  criticism.  So  hard  is  it  for  mankind  to  be  really  criti¬ 
cal,  i.  e.,  to  gather  the  wheat  into  their  garners,  and  allow  the 
chaff  to  burn  away. 

The  purpose  of  this  sketch  of  literary  history  is  to  secure  our 
lines  of  communication  in  dealing  with  the  Old  Testament  as  the 
preparation  for  the  Hew.  That  we  possess  the  Old  Testament 
in  a  partially  anti-Christian  recension  is  shown  by  the  name 
Jehoshua ;  that  interpolation  must  be  after  the  time  of  Justin, 
who  bases  an  argument  against  a  Jew  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
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name  Jesus  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  earlier  than  Jerome.  And 
yet  even  in  Justin’s  time  the  Jews  were  charged  with  anti-Chris¬ 
tian  alterations.  This  fact  excites  suspicion  where  arguments 
based  on  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  are,  according  to  our 
present  text,  futile.  The  process  of  deliberately  falsifying  evi¬ 
dence  in  order  to  avoid  a  painful  conclusion  does  not  commend 
itself  as  either  honest  or  intelligent;  but  he  knows  little  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  who  supposes  that  less  than  99  per  cent,  of  mankind 
would  resort  to  it  if  tempted. 

Secondly,  some  reason  must  be  given  for  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Bible  current  among  the  Jews  before  Sea- 
dyah’s  time  is  (as  is  generally  agreed)  worthless.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  rule  that  the  writing  of  traditions  was  forbidden. 
If  we  consider  what  confusion  and  obscurity  have  been  brought 
into  the  history  of  Islam  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  oral 
tradition,  what  the  effect  of  eight  hundred  years  of  it  among  the 
Jews  would  be  may  be  conjectured.  The  grammatical  sense  fails 
the  Talmudists  altogether.  Where  they  come  across  unusual 
words,  the}r  interpret  them  according  to  the  language  of  the 
country  in  which  they  happen  to  be  residing.  Words  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  thus  interpreted  as  Coptic  and  Greek  :  some  one 
in  Persia  hears  the  word  shighal  (“jackal”)  and,  coming  across 
the  Hebrew  she  glial  (“'queen”)  thinks  it  may  be  this  Persian 
word.  The  endeavors  made  bv  many  writers  to  get  history  out 
of  the  Jewish  books  are  absolute  failures:  the  sense  of  chronology 
is  as  much  lost  as  that  of  philolog}^. 

The  scientific  study  of  the  Old  Testament  among  the  Jews  be¬ 
gins  with  Seadyah,  or  a  little  earlier.  That  the  Arabic  language 
was  the  best  possible  source  for  Hebrew  grammar  and  lexico¬ 
graphy  is  certain;  but  the  chain  of  circumstances  which  led  the 
Mohammedans  to  provide  the  Jews  with  both  is  so  remarkable 
that  it  may  well  be  termed  providential.  The  Jews  would,  in 
any  case,  have  explained  words  they  did  not  know  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country  in  which  they  had  taken  up  their  abode; 
since  Arabic  happened  to  be  the  real  source  of  those  words,  the 
explanation  of  the  Bible  at  last  had  fallen  on  ground  where  it 
could  thrive.  Seadyah  began  by  translating  the  Old  Testament 
mto  Arabic.  The  probability  is  that  he  utilized  previous  transla¬ 
tions  made  by  Christians  from  Syriac  or  Coptic ;  so  that  here  was 
another  gate  by  which  Christian  glosses  came  into  Jewish  books. 
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What,  however,  is  a  more  interesting  subject  for  speculation  is 
this:  Until  Jewish  history  merges  in  Biblical  history,  so  far  back 
as  it  can  be  traced,  originality  seems  absolutely  to  fail  the  race. 
All  their  non-Biblical  literature  is  borrowed  (at  any  rate  in  form) 
from  Mohammedans  or  Christians;  their  idea  of  a  canon  from 
Greeks;  their  pointing  MSS.  for  different  purposes  from  Romans 
and  Syrians.  In  some  of  these  matters  they  appear  able  to  outdo 
those  from  whom  they  borrow.  The  counting  of  letters  and  the 
arranging  of  dots,  the  Kabbalah  and  the  Tradition,  are  thought 
by  mankind  to  be  peculiarly  Jewish,  but  all  these  things  have 
come  to  the  Jews  from  others.  And  if  we  consider  what  the 
Bible  tells  us  about  them,  we  should  expect  that  this  would  be  so. 
The  desire  of  Israel  appears  to  be  to  resemble  others.  Other  na¬ 
tions  have  a  king,  so  they  want  a  king.  The  fact  that  the  insti¬ 
tution  is  not  altogether  desirable  does  not  count.  Other  nations 
are  idolatrous,  whence  they  display  an  unreasoning  attachment 
to  idolatry ;  no  amount  of  preaching  is  of  avail.  How  are  we  to 
reconcile  with  this  most  patent  want  of  originality  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  phenomenon  of  such  a  race  having  produced  a  literature 
which,  after  having  once  taken  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  world,  has  no  intention  of  quitting  that  post  ?  The 
lost  literatures  that  come  to  light  rarely  have  any  value  of  their 
own.  Egypt  and  Assyria  produced  monuments  which  were  long 
lost,  but  now  are  found  and  deciphered.  Who  reads  them  except 
out  of  mere  curiosity,  or  to  aid  him  in  some  other  study?  In¬ 
dian  literature  is  now  as  easv  of  access  as  Greek;  but  who  cares 
for  it  ?  One  or  two  isolated  morsels,  perhaps,  are  known  beyond 
professional  circles,  but  nothing  else.  The  Bible  itself  explains 
this  problem  by  the  theory  that  the  best  of  Israelitish  literature 
was  communicated  to  its  authors  from  without — that  it  was  the 
result  of  special  favours  conferred  on  privileged  members  of  the 
race.  “Men  spake  as  they  were  moved.”  The  nation  which  of 
itself  could  do  nothing  for  science  or  philosophy,  which  could  not 
observe  and  could  not  experiment,  which  could  not  compile  a 
grammar  not  invent  a  metre,  produced  the  books  which,  owing  to 
the  profundity  of  their  contents,  “the  first  man  did  not  fully 
know,  and  the  last  man  has  not  sounded  to  the  bottom.”  Truly 
this  is  the  Lord’s  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 

It  is  not  altogether  fair  to  expect  of  the  Jews  in  dependence 
the  qualities  which  they  exhibited  when  independent,  if  that  be 
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the  epithet  to  apply  to  an  oriental  monarchy.  But,  as  Pindar 
well  says,  even  if  you  cut  down  an  oak,  it  is  still  an  oak ;  though 
it  be  sawn  for  a  pillar  or  burnt  on  the  hearth,  it  is  still  the  king 
of  trees.  For  whatever  purpose  it  be  employed,  the  great  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  wood  show  themselves.  The  Athenians  of  St.  Paul's 
time  have  still  the  intellectual  keenness  of  the  Athneians  of  the 
fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.  C.  From  being  the  university  of 
Hellas,  Athens  has  become  the  university  of  the  world.  The 
singular  purity  with  which  the  Jewish  race  maintains  itself  does 
much  to  eliminate  the  factor  which  in  the  case  of  all  the  modern 
representatives  of  ancient  races  has  cut  away  the  ground  for  such 
an  argument.  If  we  fail  to  find  in  the  Greeks  of  to-dav  the 
qualities  of  the  Greeks  of  old,  the  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  paucity  of  Hellenic  blood  in  the  former.  But  if  race  count 
for  anything,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  since  the  first 
exile  the  Jews  have  mingled  with  other  races  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  seriously  alter  their  national  qualities. 

That  the  great  gifts  which  members  of  the  race  once  possessed 
did  not  disappear  with  the  first  Captivity  is  certain  :  some  post- 
exilian  matter  got  into  the  Canon :  and  though  Ben-Sira  could 
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not  be  called  a  prophet,  there  are  passages  in  his  book  which  are 

worthy  of  a  writer  of  the  first  class.  It  seems,  however,  clear  that 

these  gifts  were  not  racial ,  but  isolated.  The  Israelites  were  not 

like  the  Greeks,  whose  intellectual  ability  was  such  as  to  cause 

the  word  “clever7  to  be  naturally  associated  with  their  name. 

But  to  particular  individuals  extraordinary  powers  were  granted. 

which  thev  could  neither  communicate  nor  hand  down,  and  the 
*/ 

verv  form  of  which  thev  could  not  lucidly  explain.  Hence  what 
they  produced  differed  from  the  productions  of  other  races  more 
in  kind  than  in  quality,  and  its  efficiency  for  the  purpose  of  evo¬ 
lution  has  been  proportionately  great.  The  descent  from  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  Mislmah  is,  in  consequence,  steeper  than  that 
from  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  poets  to  the  feeblest,  or  from  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  productions  of  India  to  the  least  tolerable. 
And  the  underlying  fact  is  that  the  value  of  the  former  is  due  to 
the  presence  in  it  of  a  factor  which  the  intellectual  capital  of  the 
race  did  not  provide.  The  literature  produced  by  the  race  unaid¬ 
ed  wanted  that  antiseptic,  and  also  showed  but  a  small  measure 
of  the  gifts  whence  mankind  has  derived  its  stores  of  philosophy 
and  science. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 


LUTHERAN  ITYMNOLOGY. 


BY  REV.  G.  ALBERT  GETTY. 

The  subject  of  hymnology  is  one  that  receives  comparatively 
little  consideration  within  the  bounds  of  the  General  Synod.  In 
most  colleges  and  seminaries  it  is  touched  upon  lightly,  if  at  all. 
and  it  is  seldom  that  we  hear  of  even  a  lecture  upon  this  topic. 
Yet  the  subject  is  a  large  one,  presenting  many  aspects  to  the 
student ;  its  consideration  is  full  of  interest  and  charm :  and  its 
intimate  relation  to  the  faith  and  the  life  of  the  Church  entitle 
it  to  serious  thought. 

One  reason  for  the  lack  of  interest  in  this  subject  is  doubtless 
the  difficulty  with  which  its  thorough  study  is  attended.  To  be¬ 
gin  with,  the  field  is  so  vast  as  utterly  to  bewilder  the  novice  who 
for  the  first  time  ventures  to  cross  the  borders  of  this  verdant 
land.  Julian,  in  the  Preface  of  his  monumental  “Dictionary  of 
Hymnology/5  states  that  there  are  not  less  than  400,000  Christian 
hymns.  Then,  there  is  the  language  problem.  These  hvmns  are 
written  in  more  than  200  different  languages  and  dialects,  and  in 
many  instances  have  been  translated  and  re-translated  with  more 
or  less  accuracy  from  one  language  to  another.  The  original 
study  of  hymnology,  therefore,  involves  the  knowledge  of  several 
languages.  Then,  for  an  appreciative  understanding  of  vari- 
ous  hymns,  it  is  necessary  to  have  at  least  some  knowledge  of  the 
currents  of  Church  history,  and  the  peculiar  doctrines  that  have 
been  held  by  different  branches  of  the  Christian  Church.  Only 
thus  can  we  give  a  sympathetic  interpretation  of  the  utterances 
of  the  hymnists  who  have  appeared  in  the  different  communions. 
And  then,  perhaps,  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  that  of  secur¬ 
ing  access  to  rare  books,  many  of  them  long  since  out  of 
print,  and  to  be  found  only  in  large  libraries  or  in  the  second¬ 
hand  book  shops. 

The  subject  of  hymnology,  however,  is  one  of  vital  importance 
to  the  Church.  The  hymns  wdiieh  are  sung  in  public  worship 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  an  expression  of  the  faith  of  those  who  sing 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  language  of  the  livum,  especially 
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when  set  to  a  popular  tune,  fixes  itself  readily  in  the  minds  of 
the  singers  and  so  exerts  a  potent  influence  in  shaping  their  be¬ 
liefs,  and  so  also  their  characters.  All  this  was  clearly  recogniz¬ 
ed  by  Luther  and  his  fellow-reformers  who  wrote  many  hymns 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth. 
The  well-known  remark  of  Coleridge  that  “Luther  did  as  much 
for  the  Reformation  by  his  hymns  as  by  his  translation  of  the 
Bible”  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  day  complained 
bitterly  that  “The  German  people  are  singing  themselves  into 
the  Lutheran  Church.'*  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  regret  that 
more  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  subject  of  hymnology  at  the 
present  time,  so  that  the  hymns  which  are  given  to  our  people 
may  be  of  the  proper  doctrinal  content,  but  put  into  such  form 
and  set  to  such  tunes,  that  they  shall  be  popular. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  call  attention  to  several  im¬ 
portant  aspects  of  this  subject. 

First  of  all.  in  taking  up  any  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  what  a  hymn  is,  and  then 
to  adopt  certain  standards  by  which  it  is  to  be  judged. 

DEFINITION  OF  A  HYMN. 

Augustine  defined  a  livmn  thus :  “Know  ve  what  a  hymn  is  ? 
It  is  a  song  with  praise  of  God.  If  thou  praisest  God  and  singest 
not,  thou  utterest  no  hymn.  If  thou  singest  and  praisest  not 
God.  thou  utterest  no  hvmn.  A  hvmn  then  contains  these  three 
things:  song  (cantic-um)  and  praise  (laudem)  and  that  of  God." 

Julian  defines  a  hymn  as  “a  popular  lyric  in  praise  of  God.  to 
be  sung  by  the  congregation  in  public  worship.”  In  this  he  has 
followed  closely  the  definition  of  Augustine. 

To  apply  this  definition  rigidly,  however,  would  exclude  many 
desirable  sacred  songs,  which  by  long  usage  have  become  endeared 
to  the  hearts  of  our  people,  and  which  seem  to  fill  an  important 
place  in  our  public  worship.  Moreover,  in  limiting  the  function 
of  the  hymn  to  praise  alone,  we  omit  other  important  elements  of 
worship  which  seem  to  belong  properly  to  the  hymn,  such  as  con¬ 
fession,  petition,  etc.  The  Apostle  Paul  in  two  of  his  epistles 
exhorts  his  readers  to  make  use  of  psalms  and  hymns  and  spirit¬ 
ual  songs.  (Eph.  5:19.  Col.  3:16).  "We  are  all  familiar  with 
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tlie  psalm  as  we  find  it  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  what  did  the 
Apostle  mean  by  hymns  and  spiritual  songs? 

To  the  writer  of  this  paper  it  appears  to  be  an  essential  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  hymn,  properly  so  called,  that  it  shall  be  address¬ 
ed  to  God.  It  would  appear  also  that  any  of  the  elements  which 
may  properly  be  included  in  prayer,  may  with  equal  propriety 
be  included  in  the  hymn.  This  would  include  confession,  peti¬ 
tion,  adoration,  thanksgiving,  and  the  like. 

But  there  are  many  fine  spiritual  songs,  which  are  not  ad¬ 
dressed  to  God,  but  which  nevertheless  are  expressive  of  the  faith 
of  the  Church,  and  the  singing  of  which  is  calculated  to  edify  and 
strengthen  the  devout  worshipper.  What  shall  we  say  of  these? 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  the  exhortations  of  the  Apostle 
already  referred  to.  Saint  Paul  bids  Christian  believers  not  onlv 
to  sing  and  make  melody  in  their  hearts  unto  the  Lord  but  also  to 
speak  unto  themselves.  Such  magnificent  Christian  lyrics  as  “A 
Mighty  Stronghold  is  our  God,”  “In  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  glory,” 
“The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  War,”  and  “Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers,”  are  not  addressed  to  God,  but  are  spiritual  rallying 
cries,  by  which  Christian  believers  endeavor  to  stir  each  other  up 
to  a  larger  measure  of  faith  or  a  greater  degree  of  loyalty  to  the 
great  King.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  these  spiritual  songs 
have  their  place  in  public  worship,  a  place  sanctioned  by  the 
words  of  sacred  Scripture,  and  that  the  hymnology  of  the  Church 
must  be  made  broad  enough  to  include  not  only  the  hymn  proper, 
but  also  the  spiritual  song.  In  practically  all  books  upon  the 
subject  we  find  the  term  used  in  this  broader  sense. 


THE  THREE  IMPORTANT  ELEMENTS  OF  A  HYMN. 

In  the  consideration  of  a  hymn,  there  are  three  tests  to  which 
it  should  be  subjected  before  it  is  given  a  place  in  the  public  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Church.  It  should  be  examined,  first  as  to  its  con¬ 
tent,  second  as  to  its  form,  and  third  as  to  its  musical  setting. 

The  most  important  thing  with  reference  to  a  hymn  is,  of 
course,  its  content,  ft  is  apparent  at  once  that  the  thought  con¬ 
tained  in  the  hymn  should  be  in  perfect  accord  with  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  sacred  Scripture  and  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the 
Church  in  which  it  is  sung.  Further,  it  is  important  that  the 
spirit  of  the  hymn  should  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  the 
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church-life  in  the  congregation  in  which  it  is  sung.  Hymns 
breathing  forth  the  Reformed  conception  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
should  be  sung  in  Reformed  Churches,  not  in  Churches  where 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  is  taught.  Hymns 
breathing  forth  a  Methodistic  spirit  should  accompany  a  Metho- 
distic  sermon,  and  be  sung  by  Methodistic  people,  but  not  by  Lu¬ 
theran  congregations.  Hymns  that  are  vague  and  tinged  with 
doubt,  such  as  Cardinal  Newman’s  “Lead,  Kindly  Light,”  should 
not  be  sung  by  a  Church  which  stands  firm  upon  the  eternal  rock 
of  God’s  truth. 

Students  of  hymnologv  draw  a  distinction  also  between  sub¬ 
jective  and  objective  hymns,  always  giving  the  preference  to  the 
latter.  The  subjective  hymn,  describing  the  inward  experiences 
and  feelings  of  the  writer  of  the  hymn,  does  not  always  fit  the 
case  of  the  average  worshipper.  The  objective  hymn,  setting 
forth  the  great  objective  facts  of  redemption,  the  means  of  grace, 
etc.,  are  the  subjects  upon  which  the  congregation  of  believers 
can  most  readily  unite.  Subjective  hymns  can  be  best  employed 
in  private  devotions.  Objective  hymns  are  best  suited  to  the 
needs  of  public  worship.  Yet  here  again,  the  rule  cannot  be  too 
rigidly  followed,  else  would  we  be  debarred  from  using  in  our 
public  worship  some  of  the  most  beautiful  hymns  known  to  us. 
The  hymns  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  for  example,  are  largely 
subjective.  As  a  class  they  have  been  described  as  “possessing  a 
subjective  loveliness.”  But  some  of  them  are  very  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  our  people,  and  are  used  bv  us  with  great  profit,  among 
them,  “Jesus  the  very  thought  of  Thee  with  gladness  fills  my 
breast.” 

The  second  test  to  which  the  hymn  is  to  be  subjected  is  one  as 
to  its  literary  form.  It  is  desirable  from  every  point  of  view 
that  the  hymn  shall  be  good  poetry.  If  the  stanzas  run 
smoothly,  in  perfect  rythm  and  in  elegant  English,  the  language 
will  fix  itself  more  readily  in  the  mind,  and  appeal  to  intelligent 
people  more  powerfully,  than  when  the  literary  form  is  lacking- 
in  merit. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  reason  why  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  was  singing  hymns  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  other  communions  with  whom  we  have  even  less  in 
common,  was  because  the  great  wealth  of  our  Lutheran  hvmnol- 
ogy  was  written  originally  in  the  German  language  and  in  peeu- 
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liar  meters,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  secure  smooth  translations 
and  good  musical  settings  for  these  strong  hymns  from  the 
Fatherland.  We  believe,  however,  that  these  obstacles  might  be 
overcome  with  a  little  effort,  and  we  believe  also  that  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  of  America,  or  at  least  certain  parts  of  it,  have  lost 
much  by  departing  from  the  lines  of  hymnology,  exemplified  by 
Luther,  Gerhardt,  and  the  other  master-hymnists  of  Germany. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  several  hundred 
of  the  best  German  Lutheran  hymns  have  been  translated  into 
English  by  the  Wesleys,  Miss  Catherine  Winkworth,  Miss  Jane 
Borthwick,  Miss  F.  E.  Cox,  Mr.  Richard  Massie,  Mr.  Arthur 
Tozer  Russell,  and  others,  none  of  them  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  but  who,  in  quest  of  the  best  that  the  world  had  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  Christian  hymnology,  turned  to  Germany  and 
there  found  treasures  which  they  proceeded  to  render  into  Eng¬ 
lish.  Some  of  these  translations  express  the  spirit  of  the  original 
with  marked  nower  and  beautv. 

j  i/ 

The  third  item  for  consideration  with  reference  to  a  hymn  is 
its  musical  setting,  or  the  tune  to  which  it  is  sung.  In  most  in¬ 
stances  the  writer  of  the  hymn  has  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
providing  the  musical  setting  for  his  hymns.  Luther  forms  a 
striking  exception  to  this  rule,  as  he  adapted  tunes  already  in  use 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  hymns,  and  in  some  cases,  notably 
“Ein  Feste  Burg,”  composed  an  original  tune  to  suit  the  words. 
1  'sually,  however,  the  tunes  have  been  provided  by  others  than 
the  writers  of  the  hymns  themselves.  Thus  John  B.  Dykes  com¬ 
posed  the  tune  to  which  Heber’s  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy,”  is  univer¬ 
sally  sung,  and  Lowell  Mason  provided  the  music  for  the  great 
missionary  hymn,  "From  Greenland’s  Icy  Mountains  ”  In  such 
cases  as  these,  where  a  particularly  appropriate  and  distinctive 
time  has  by  long  usage  become  intimately  associated  with  a  hymn, 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  compilers  of  hymn- 
books  to  separate  them. 

With  the  large  majority  of  hymns,  however,  there  is  room  for 
considerable  latitude  in  the  selection  of  tunes,  and  the  same 
hvmn  is  often  found  in  different  hvmn-books  set  to  different 
tunes. 

It  is  desirable,  of  course,  that  the  settings  of  our  hymns  shall  be 
good  from  a  musical  standpoint,  but  it  is  of  vastly  more  import¬ 
ance  that  the  tunes  be  singable.  The  hymn  is  intended  for  popu- 
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lar  use.  and  if  it  is  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  it  must  be  set  to  a 
tune  which  the  people  can,  and  will  sing.  Music  which  only  a 
well  drilled  choir  of  trained  voices  can  render  properly  is  out  of 
place  in  a  Church  Hymnal,  and  should  not  be  used.  There  are 
a  number  of  beautiful  hymns  in  our  present  Book  of  Worship 
which  are  never  used  by  the  average  congregation  because  the 
music  is  too  difficult,  and  is  lacking  in  those  qualities  which  make 
a  tune  popular.  If  the  message  of  the  hymn  is  to  take  hold  of 
the  popular  mind  and  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  it  must  he  set  to  music  which  will  appeal  to  the  people. 

Luther  appreciated  all  this  fully,  and  in  providing  the  music 
for  his  hymns,  used  such  tunes  as  the  people  could  and  would 
sinsf.  How  far  some  of  these  old  German  chorals  could  be  used 
by  us  at  present,  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine.  We  should 
not  be  afraid  of  the  old  tunes  and  peculiar  meters,  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  are  somewhat  strange  and  distinctive,  for  if  we  are  to 
accustom  ourselves  to  thinking  in  terms  of  the  United  American 
Lutheran  Church,  as  some  of  our  foremost  thinkers  are  bidding 
us  do,  it  will  not  hurt  us  to  have  a  distinctive  hymnology.  But  in 
introducing  tunes  from  any  source  we  must  seek  to  assure  our¬ 
selves,  that  they  are  of  such  a  character  that  our  own  people  car, 
and  will  sing  them. 

SCRIPTURAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ASPECTS  OF  HYMNOLOGY. 

The  Word  of  God  contains  numerous  passages  which  afford 
ample  warrant  for  the  practice  of  singing  in  public  worship.  The 
limits  of  this  paper,  however,  forbid  that  we  should  attempt  any 
full  discussion  of  the  scriptural  authority  for  this  custom.  There 
is  one  scene  depicted  in  the  Xew  Testament  which  has  a  peculiar 
charm  for  the  liymnologist.  Two  of  the  evangelists,  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  last  Passover  and  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
close  the  account  by  saying.  “And  when  they  had  sung  an  hymn, 
they  went  out  into  the  Mount  of  Olives.”  This  picture  of  our 
Lord,  on  that  night  of  nights,  lifting  up  his  voice  in  unison  with 
those  of  his  beloved  disciples,  in  a  sacred  song  of  praise,  invests 
the  whole  subject  of  hymnology  with  an  importance,  a  sanctity 
and  a  charm,  which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess.  For  the 
practice  of  raising  hymns  of  praise  to  Almighty  God.  the  Church 
has  the  example  of  her  Lord. 
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The  custom  thus  practiced  by  Christ  and  enjoined  by  the 
apostles,  has  continued  in  the  Church  of  succeeding  ages.  The 
earliest  Christian  hymns  were  written  in  the  Greek  language. 
Some  of  them  are  still  extant,  among  them  one  attributed  to 
Clement  of  Alexandria  in  the  third  century  and  supposed  to  be 
the  oldest  Christian  hymn  in  existence,  "Shepherd  of  tender 
Youth”  (Xo.  317  in  the  Book  of  Worship).  With  the  increasing 
influence  of  the  Homan  Church,  Latin  hymns  began  to  appear, 
and  in  this  language  most  of  the  hymns  in  use  bv  the  Church  of 
western  Europe  were  written  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
It  would  appear  that  at  first  these  hymns  were  Intended  to  be 
sung  by  the  entire  congregation,  but  in  the  course  of  time  as  the 
priestly  idea  developed,  gradually  the  use  of  popular  hymns 
gave  way  to  the  more  stately  music  of  the  choir,  and  the  common 
people  were  debarred  from  the  singing,  as  they  were  from  par¬ 
ticipation  in  other  parts  of  the  service. 

With  the  birth  of  the  Reformation,  Luther  was  quick  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  value  of  congregational  singing,  and  in  1524  published 
at  Wittenberg  the  first  evangelical  hymn  book.  It  contained  but 
eight  hymns,  four  by  Luther,  three  by  Speratus,  and  one  by  an 
unknown  writer.  This  was  quickly  followed  by  other  and  larger 
collections  of  a  similar  character  and  in  a  short  time  Germany 
was  singing  in  the  language  of  her  people  the  pure  doctrines  of 
God’s  Holv  Word. 

Luther  wrote  in  all  36  hymns.  His  example  in  thus  providing 
for  the  needs  of  the  Church  was  quickly  followed  by  others,  not 
only  in  Germany,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  in  other  lands 
as  well.  Xo  other  country,  however,  has  ever  equalled  Germany 
in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  hymns  produced.  Julian,  in 
the  article  on  "German  Hvmnody”  in  his  dictionary,  says,  "The 
number  of  German  hymns  cannot  fall  short  of  100,000.”  About 
10,000  of  these  have  become  more  or  less  popular,  and  nearly 
1000  of  them  may  be  considered  as  classic  and  immortal.  Julian 
savs  further : 

"Many  of  these  hymns,  and  just  those  possessed  of  the  great¬ 
est  vigor  and  unction,  full  of  the  most  exulting  faith  and  richest 
comfort,  had  their  origin  amid  the  conflicts  and  storms  of  the 
Reformation,  or  the  fearful  devastations  and  nameless  miseries 
of  the  Thirty  Years  War;  others  belong  to  the  revival  period  of 
the  Spenerian  Pietism  and  the  Moravian  Brotherhood,  and  re- 
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fleet  its  earnest  struggle  after  holiness,  the  fire  of  the  first  love 
and  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  the  soul's  intercourse  with  her 
heavenly  Bridegroom;  not  a  few  of  them  sprang  up  even  in  the 
unbelieving  age  of  “illumination”  and  rationalism,  like  flowers 
from  dry  ground  or  Alpine  roses  on  fields  of  snow  :  others  again 
proclaim,  in  fresh  and  joyous  tones  the  dawn  of  reviving  faith  in 
the  land  where  the  Reformation  had  its  birth.  Thus  these 
hymns  constitute  a  most  graphic  book  of  confession  for  German 
evangelical  Christianity,  a  sacred  band  which  enriches  its  various 
periods,  an  abiding  memorial  of  its  victories,  its  sorrows  and  its 
joys,  a  clear  mirror  showing  its  deepest  experiences,  and  an  elo¬ 
quent  witness  for  the  all  conquering  and  invincible  life-power  of 
the  evangelical  Christian  faith.”  (Dictionary  of  Hymnology,  p. 
412). 

Julian  names  neariv  one  hundred  writers  of  meritorious  hymns 
which  he  considers  worthy  of  preservation  among  the  sacred 
lyrics  of  the  Church.  The  most  of  these  names  sound  strange  in 
the  ears  of  the  average  American  Lutheran,  who  knows  little  or 
nothing  about  the  heroic  struggles  through  which  these  men  pass¬ 
ed,  nor  the  beauty  of  the  livmns  which  came  as  the  utterances  of 
their  hearts  in  the  midst  of  the  most  trying  experiences. 

OUR  BOOK  OF  WORSHIP. 

With  some  of  these  facts  before  us,  an  examination  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  Book  of  Worship  shows  it  to  be  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be. 
By  far  the  larger  number  of  hymns  contained  in  this  book  are  of 
British  authorship,  and  are  the  work  of  the  great  scholars  and 
hvmnists  of  the  Church  of  England.  Some  of  these  hymns  are 
masterpieces,  and  are  so  thoroughly  scriptural  as  to  make  them  a 
part  of  the  heritage  of  the  Church  in  all  lands  and  all  ages.  The 
same  may  be  said  regarding  a  few  of  the  American  hymns  from 
various  sources,  and  the  Pre-Reformation  and  anonymous  hymns 
which  have  become  standard  and  classic  among  Christian  people 
of  all  denominations.  But  our  Book  of  Worship  is  singularly 
deficient  in  the  number  of  strictly  Lutheran  hymns.  With  all 
the  yast  treasures  of  the  Mother  Church  in  the  Fatherland  the 
General  Synod  has  turned  away  to  other  lands  and  other  com¬ 
munions  for  her  hymns,  and  has  not  accorded  sufficient  recogni¬ 
tion  to  the  meritorious  hymns  of  Luther.  Speratus,  Gerhardt, 
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Sehmolk,  and  the  host  of  other  hymnists  whose  sweet  songs  have 
given  inspiration  to  the  Christian  Church  throughout  the  world. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  origin  of  our  collection  of  hymns,  we 
find  certain  weaknesses  in  the  book  as  a  whole.  There  are  no 
good  hymns  in  the  collection  on  such  subjects  as  the  Command¬ 
ments,  the  Creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer  or  Confirmation.  There  is 
a  lack  of  the  proper  kind  of  communion  hymns.  There  are 
few  good  hymns  addressed  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  a  dearth 
of  hymns  suitable  for  the  Children  of  the  Church,  and  while 
there  are  Methodistic  hymns  in  which  the  doctrine  of  conversion 
is  set  forth,  there  are  no  hymns  which  breathe  forth  that  spirit  of 
child-nurture  within  the  Church,  which  is  so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
every  Lutheran. 

If  we  are  to  learn  to  think  of  an  “American  Lutheran  Church,” 
one  in  spirit  and  purpose,  if  not  organically  one,  then  we  ought 
to  have  in  this  country  an  “American  Lutheran  Hymnal” — a  book 
worthy  of  the  name.  Such  a  collection  might  perhaps  include 
100  or  more  of  the  standard  and  classic  hymns  which  are  com¬ 
mon  to  the  English  speaking  Church  of  the  world,  but  it  would 
be  made  up  in  large  part  of  the  best  efforts  of  hymn  writers  from 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  down  to  the  present.  Such  a  book 
would  reflect  the  doctrines  and  spirit  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  as 
it  would  also  something  of  its  history.  Such  a  book  might  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  small  handbook,  such  as  might  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  our  young  people,  giving  the  biographies  of  our  Luth¬ 
eran  hymn  writers,  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  par¬ 
ticular  hymns  were  written,  and  other  historic  matter  in  con¬ 
densed  and  readable  form.  Such  a  book  would  form  a  beautiful 
record  of  our  Church's  struggles  and  conflicts,  victories  and  de¬ 
feats  ;  would  tend  to  increase  interest  in  the  subject  of  hymnology 
and  lead  to  better  congregational  singing:  and  best  of  all,  it 
would  deepen  the  love  of  our  people  for  the  grand  old  Mother 
Church  of  Protestantism. 

927  N.  Fulton  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hote. — A  Common  Hymnal  is  in  process  of  preparation  by  a 
Joint  Committee  of  the  General  Synod,  the  General  Council  and 
the  United  Synod  South. — Editors. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  DISPENSATION  OF  JUSTICE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  W.  SUPER,  D.D. 

The  problems  presented  by  the  recognized  necessity  of  dispens¬ 
ing  justice  among  men  has  engaged  the  attention  of  lawgivers 
from  the  remotest  times.  In  a  Babylonian  code  formulated  more 

1/ 

than  two  thousand  years  before  Christ  justice  is  recognized  as  a 
divine  virtue,  but  which  the  earthly  potentate  is  commissioned 
to  put  in  practice.  Everywhere  and  at  all  times  men  have  felt  the 
necessity  of  standing  by  one  another  to  protect  each  otli<  r  against 
violence  whether  directed  against  life  or  property.  We  set  the 
crude  attempts  to  mete  out  justice  in  ancient  times  in  the  story 
of  Achan,  in  the  virtual  extirpation  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  for 
a  deed  of  wickedness  committed  bv  a  few  men  of  Gibeah,  in  the 
account  of  the  deeds  of  Abnar,  Joab  and  Ashael.  Here  the  blood- 
feud  prevailed  just  as  it  did  among  the  Greeks  in  later  times,  and 
as  it  still  prevails  in  Corsica,  among  the  Arabs,  and  in  a  few  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Kentucky. 

XJ 

While  it  is  true  that  this  mode  of  dealing  with  criminals  par¬ 
takes  more  of  the  nature  of  vengeance.than  of  justice  and  shocks 
our  modern  ideas  of  right  we  need  to  remember  that  no  other 
course  is  possible  in  a  society  feebly  oiganized  where  there  is  no 
regular  tribunal  and  where  a  man's  kinsman  will  stand  by  him 
no  matter  how  great  a  crime  he  commits  and  try  to  prevent  by 
force  the  punishment  which  is  his  due.  That  certain  crimes 
work  corruption  of  blood  is  a  theory  that  has  been  embodied  in 
the  legal  codes  of  many  countries  and  is  not  yet  quite  given  up. 
The  threat  contained  in  the  Hebrew  code  wherein  God  declares 
that  he  will  visit  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generations  is  much  mitigated  bv  the 
promise  to  show  mercy  to  an  equal  extent  to  those  who  love  Him. 
Yet  Ezekiel  felt  that  it  was  too  severe,  and  so  virtually  declared 
the  curse  abrogated  when  he  told  hi?  people  that  the  iniquities  of 
the  fathers  should  not  be  visited  upon  the  children  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  do  that 
which  is  lawful  and  right. 
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Justice  i<  the  fundamental  principle  by  which  the  intercourse 
of  man  with  man  is  regulated,  it  is  the  basis  upon  which  the 
State  rests;  for  however  imperfectly  justice  may  be  realized  in 
practice,  every  State  makes  at  least  the  pretense  of  embodying  it 
in  the  social  order.  Men  can  not  live  in  peace  with  each  other, 
but  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  live  alone.  Few  men  ask  for 
charity  or  want  it,  but  all  men  ask  for  justice.  So  strong  is  the 
craving  for  justice  that  men  have  sometimes  sacrificed  all  their 
possessions  to  obtain  it.  When  it  was  denied  thev  became  bitter 
against  every  man  and  against  the  institutions  under  which  they 
lived.  Most  outlaws  have  become  so  because  they  felt  that  they 
could  not  obtain  justice  under  the  laws.  No  normal  man  asks  of 
society  anything  more  than  justice.  This  demand  is  expressed 
in  the  familiar  words,  “fair  play.’7  There  are  few  men  who  do 
not  feel  that  they  can  hold  their  own  even  against  odds  if  society 
gives  them  fair  play.  How  much  injustice  there  is  in  the  world! 
How  small  has  always  been  the  number  of  those  who,  when  they 
know  that  they  are  in  position  to  oppress  their  fellows,  will  not 
take  advantage  of  their  power!  The  dispensation  of  justice  even 
with  the  best  intention  is  difficult ;  how  much  more  difficult  is  it 
then  when  the  strong  co-operate  directly  or  indirectly  to  thwart 
it !  Although  some  men  have  been  trying  for  millenniums  to 
realize  it  in  practice  the  world  is  still  far  from  the  goal. 

The  two  fundamental  principles  of  all  primitive  law,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  of  all  law  are  retaliation  and  restitution.  Both 
seem  to  have  been  recognized  from  the  earliest  times  and  are 
probably  innate.  When  a  child  is  struck  or  its  toy  broken  by  a 
playmate  its  first  impulse  is  to  strike  back  or  break  a  toy  in  re¬ 
turn.  “Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for 
foot,  burning  for  burning,  wound  for  wound,  stripe  for  stripe.” 
Retaliation  was  often  executed  even  upon  animals.  “If  an  ox 
o-ore  a  man  or  woman,  that  they  die ;  the  ox  shall  be  surely  stoned 
and  his  flesh  shall  not  be  eaten.77  But  if  the  owner  of  an  ox  knew 
that  he  was  wont  to  push  with  his  horns  and  did  not  keep  him  in 
and  the  beast  killed  a  man  or  a  woman  “the  ox  shall  be  stoned 
and  his  owner  shall  also  be  put  to  death.77  But  he  has  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  paying  a  ransom  for  his  life.  No  modern  government 
recognizes  the  right  of  a  man  to  ransom  his  life,  if  he  has  forfeit¬ 
ed  it.  But  this  was  both  custom  and  law  which  are  merely  two 
names  for  the  same  thing,  until  within  comparatively  recent 
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times  everywhere.  Many  people  are  however  of  the  opinion  that 
a  man  can  not  by  anv  act  forfeit  his  life.  Hence,  in  some  coun- 
tries  capital  punishment  has  been  abolished.  Under  some  of  the 
Asiatic  governments  a  condemned  criminal  may  save  his  life  if 
he  furnishes  a  substitute.  Such  a  regulation  is  not  as  unreason¬ 
able  as  it  may  seem  at  first  thought.  It  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  men  have  sought  to  realize  justice  in  practice.  When  our 
attention  is  called  to  the  term  justice  we  are  wont  to  think  of  it 
as  a  purely  secular  virtue,  because  in  our  minds  a  court  of  justice 
and  a  court  of  law  have  already  generally  been  associated  with 
each  other.  Strange  as  the  fact  is,  the  votaries  of  modern  law 
and  of  the  ancient  Gospel  are  rarely  on  familiar  terms. 

There  is  no  reason  whv  a  preacher  should  not  also  be  a  lawver. 
although  it  would  not  be  possible  for  one  man  to  give  equal  at¬ 
tention  to  both  functions  and  be  successful.  Justice  is  not  a 
secular  virtue.  It  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  used  words  in 
the  Bible.  Abraham  is  to  become  great  because  he  will  command 
his  children  and  his  household  after  him  to  do  justice  and  judg¬ 
ment.  The  prophets  from  first  to  last  bewail  the  degeneracy  of 
their  times  as  shown  in  the  perversion  of  justice  by  those  who  are 
in  authority.  Their  anguish  of  soul  is  caused  by  the  unalterable 
conviction  that  because  God  is  just  he  will  punish  even  his  chosen 
people  for  their  ingratitude  and  their  unjust  deeds.  The  prophet 
Mieah  sums  up  the  whole  duty  of  man  in  a  few  words :  “What 
doth  God  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God?”  The  patriarch  Job  wrestled  vali¬ 
antly  with  this  problem.  He  has  the  abiding  conviction  that  he 
has  done  no  wrong  and  that  therefore  God  will  restore  to  him  the 
things  which  he  has  taken  from  him  and  make  good  to  him  the 
losses  which  he  has  sustained.  His  friend  Bildad  expresses  the 
same  belief  when  he  asks:  “Doth  God  pervert  judgment?  or  doth 
the  Almighty  pervert  justice  ?”  “If  thou  wert  pure  and  upright ; 
surely  now  he  would  awake  for  thee  and  make  the  habitation  of 
thy  righteousness  prosperous.”  Among  the  four  cardinal  vir¬ 
tues  recognized  by  the  ancients  justice  stands  first;  then  follow 
prudence,  temperance  and  fortitude.  These  are  also  recognized  in 
Bornan  Catholic  theology  as  virtually  embracing  the  whole  dutv 
of  man.  We  find,  however,  in  the  scheme  of  the  Stoics  clemency 
occupying  a  prominent  place,  while  in  the  Xew  Testament 
charity  or  rather  love  is  declared  to  be  the  most  important  of  all. 
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The  most  valuable  legacy  left  by  ancient  Tome  to  modern  times 
was  its  system  of  law.  So  excellent  was  it  regarded  by  the  na¬ 
tions  of  continental  Europe  that  it  continued  to  be  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  their  jurisprudence  until  very  recent  times.  When  we 
read  the  statement  of  Saint  Paul's  case  as  reported  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  we  can  not  but  be  impressed  with  the  desire  of  the 
Roman  governor  to  be  just.  When  he  was  making  his  plea  be¬ 
fore  Festus  the  latter  interrupted  him  with  the  question :  “Are 
you  willing  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  and  be  tried  on  these  charges 
before  me  there?"  “No”  replied  Paul,  “I  am  standing  at  the 
Emperor's  Bar  where  I  ought  to  be  tried.  I  have  not  wronged 
the  Jews,  as  you  are  well  aware.  If,  however,  I  am  breaking  the 
law  and  have  committed  any  offense  deserving  of  death,  I  do  not 
ask  to  escape  the  penalty;  but  if  there  is  nothing  in  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  these  people,  no  one  has  the  power  to  give  me  up  to  them. 
I  appeal  to  the  Emperor.”  Farther  along  Festus  asked  Agrippa 
to  put  the  charges  against  the  prisoner  in  some  definite  form; 
“For,”  said  he,  “it  seems  to  me  absurd  to  send  a  prisoner  with¬ 
out  at  the  same  time  stating  the  charges  against  him.”  And 
again :  “The  man  might  have  been  discharged,  if  he  had  not  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Emperor.”  We  should  remember  that  the  appeal, 
in  this  case,  was  to  one  of  the  most  depraved  monarchs  that  ever 
sat  upon  a  throne.  Cases  are  not  unheard  of  in  our  day  where  a 
corrupt  judge  feels  in  duty  bound  to  administer  a  just  law  justly. 
Paul  had  confidence  that  his  chances  for  receiving  justice  in 
Rome  at  the  hands  of  a  heathen  court  were  better  than  among 
his  own  countrymen.  And  he  seems  not  to  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed  for  the  record  closes  with  the  statement  that  Paul  dwelt 
for  two  whole  years  in  a  house  which  he  had  rented  for  himself, 
welcoming  all  who  came  to  see  him  and  preaching  fearlessly,  un¬ 
molested.  It  is  evident  that  so  far  as  these  particular  charges 
were  concerned  he  was  acquitted  by  the  imperial  tribunal. 

This  pagan  emperor's  conduct  puts  to  shame  that  of  many  in 
authority  who  called  themselves  Christians.  The  insurmounta¬ 
ble  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  dispensation  of  justice  is  that  while 
the  wrong-doer  can  be  punished  his  victim  has  no  redress.  A 
court  of  law,  which  may  likewise  be  a  real  court  of  justice  so  far 
as  human  power  goes,  can  order  the  taking  of  a  life  for  a  life. 
But  this  does  not  restore  the  life  wrongly  taken.  If  some  one 
commits  an  assault  upon  me  and  puts  out  one  of  my  eyes  I  may 
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get  “even”  with  him  by  putting  ont  one  of  his ;  yet  that  does  not 
give  me  back  mine.  There  are  instances  on  record  not  a  few 
where  men  have  suffered  long  imprisonment  and  even  death  for 
crimes  which  they  never  committed.  When  their  innocence  was 
established  thev  could  obtain  no  redress.  It  would  seem  that 
herein  our  methods  of  procedure  could  easily  be  improved.  Since 
the  criminal,  real  or  supposed,  is  punished,  not  for  his  own  sake 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  community  and  for  safeguarding  society, 
the  State  ought  to  make  some  amends  for  its  mistake.  No  gov¬ 
ernment  has  shown  any  willingness  to  do  so.  If  it  can  be  proved 
that  by  a  due  process  of  law  a  man  has  been  wrongly  deprived  of 
his  property  it  usually  makes  restitution.  But  if  it  punishes  him 
in  his  person  by  false  imprisonment,  for  example,  it  does  nothing 
for  him.  At  different  times  attempts  have  been  made  to  remedy 
this  condition  of  affairs  by  constitutional  amendments,  but  they 
have  always  failed. 

It  is  a  familiar  charge  against  theologians  and  preachers  that 
they  are,  as  a  class,  unduly  conservative,  even  reactionary.  It  is 
on  the  whole  unfair.  But  lawyers  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  ex- 
tremelv  conservative :  whether  this  attitude  of  mind  be  due  to  su- 
perior  wisdom  or  to  mental  inertia,  or  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
profession  is  a  question  that  is  hard  to  answer.  They  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  looking  up  precedents.  They  rarely  ven¬ 
ture  an  opinion  without  basing  it  upon  the  opinion  of  some  one 
else  who  preceded  them.  Although  they  make  most  of  the  laws 
and  are  responsible  for  their  phraseology  it  is  often  difficult  to 
find  half  a  dozen  lawyers  who  are  in  accord  as  to  what  a  particu¬ 
lar  law  means.  Goethe  ridicules  this  excessive  conservatism  in 
his  Faust;  and  he  was  himself  a  Doctor  of  Laws.  When  the  stu¬ 
dent  comes  to  Mephistophiles  and  asks  him  for  advice,  declaring 
in  advance: 

“I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  Jurisprudence,” 
he  replies: 


“Nor  can  I  therefore  greatly  blame  you  students : 
I  know  what  science  this  has  come  to  be. 

All  rights  and  laws  are  still  transmitted 
Like  an  eternal  sickness  of  the  race, — 

From  generation  unto  generation  fitted, 
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And  shifted  round  from  place  to  place. 

Reason  becomes  a  sham,  Beneficence  a  worry : 

Thou  art  a  grandchild,  therefore  woe  to  thee ! 

The  right  born  with  us,  ours  in  verity. 

This  to  consider,  there’s  alas !  no  hurry.” 

In  other  words,  law  and  right  are  two  different  things. 

No  more  bitter  satire  was  ever  written  than  that  upon  lawyers 
in  the  Fourth  Part  of  Gulliver’s  Travels.  There  is  room  here 
for  only  a  few  lines.  “It  is  a  maxim  among  these  lawyers  that 
whatever  has  been  done  before,  may  legally  be  done  again:  and 
therefore  they  take  special  care  to  record  all  the  decisions  form¬ 
erly  made  against  common  justice,  and  the  general  reason  of 
mankind.  These,  under  the  name  of  precedents,  they  produce  as 
authorities  to  justify  the  most  iniquitous  opinions;  and  the 
judges  never  fail  of  directing  accordingly.” 

Jesus  was  very  bitter  against  the  Jewish  lawyers  of  His  day. 
His  denunciations  as  recorded  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of 
Matthew  are  as  fierce  as  were  those  of  Swift.  And  there  was  this 
difference :  He  did  not  write  them  in  a  book  but  uttered  them  in 
the  face  of  those  He  denounced.  Although  He  knew  His  fate 
was  in  their  hands  He  did  not  shrink  from  telling  the  truth.  He 
was  not  charged  with  committing  any  crime  but  simply  with 
using  language  to  which  they  took  exception.  Although  the 
Roman  governor  had  Jesus’  fate  in  his  hands  he  concerned  him¬ 
self  very  little  about  the  poor  victim  and  was  willing  that  justice 
should  be  outraged  for  the  sake  of  popularity.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises  whether  in  the  sight  of  an  all-wise  God  their  conduct 
was  more  reprehensible  than  that  of  a  lawyer  who  for  the  sake  of 
enhancing  his  prestige  does  all  in  his  power  to  convict  an  inno¬ 
cent  man  or  to  clear  a  guilty  one.  In  either  case  the  claims  of 
justice  are  lost  sight  of. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Hesiod’s  rules  of  conduct  with  the 
vaticinations  of  Amos,  the  prophet,  who  was  probably  his  contem¬ 
porary.  “Deal  justly  with  all  men.  Respect  the  property  rights 
of  others.  Work  and  save.  Practice  moderation  in  all  things. 
Requite  him  who  wrongs  thee  twice  as  much :  but  if  he  leads  the 
way  to  friendship  follow.  Do  not  commit  adultery.  Do  not  re¬ 
proach  the  aged  with  their  years.  Do  no  wrong  to  orphan  child¬ 
ren.  Jove  lays  a  bitter  penalty  in  requital  for  unrighteous  deeds. 
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Sacrifice  to  the  immortal  gods  according  to  your  ability ;  in  holi¬ 
ness  and  purity  propitiate  them  both  morning  and  evening.”  Amos 
says  the  children  of  Israel  care  nothing  about  the  right.  They 
afflict  the  just.  They  take  bribes  and  turn  aside  the  needy  from 
their  deserts.  God  abhors  their  sacrifices.  He  despises  their 
feasts  and  takes  no  delight  in  their  solemn  assemblies.  He  will 
not  accept  their  burnt  offerings,  nor  meal  offerings,  nor  peace  of¬ 
ferings  of  fat  beasts.  “Woe  unto  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion !” 
He  enlarges  upon  the  luxuries  that  are  ruining  the  people.  He 
is  not  very  specific  about  the  evil  deeds  of  his  countrymen,  but  de¬ 
nounces  them  for  their  neglect  of  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  God 
and  foretells  the  punishment  that  will  come  upon  Israel  as  well 
as  upon  other  nations  that  do  wickedly.  He  takes  it  for  granted 
that  thev  know  how  evil  many  of  their  deeds  are  and  need  only 
to  be  warned  of  the  wrath  to  come.  Much  has  been  written  to 
prove  that  this  world  is  a  domain  in  which  justice  prevails,  where¬ 
in  the  wicked  are  punished  and  the  righteous  rewarded. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  creed  of  a  few  men  from  time  im¬ 
memorial.  It  has  always  been  and  still  is  a  favorite  theme  with 
poets,  philosophers  and  writers  of  fiction.  Nevertheless  most  or 
them  apparently  have  seen  and  presented  but  one  side  of  the 
course  of  human  affairs.  Perhaps  the  evil  are  always  punished; 
but  surely  the  righteous  are  not  always  visibly  rewarded.  Amid 
the  tremendous  sweep  of  events  and  in  the  complex  relations  in 
which  men  stand  to  each  other,  in  the  rush  and  hurry  and  jostle 
of  man  against  man,  the  innocent  are  often  trampled  under  foot 
and  there  is  no  one  to  rescue  them.  Even  when  justice  is  visit¬ 
ed  upon  wrong- doers,  their  victims  are  not  recompensed  for  their 
sufferings.  A  man  who  commits  a  murder  may  pay  the  penalty ; 
but  that  does  not  bring  back  the  dead  man  to  life,  and  his  death 
may  entail  sufferings  on  many  innocent  persons.  We  all  know 
men  who  have  no  consideration  for  any  one  but  themselves;  yet 
they  pass  a  long  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  prosperity. 
No  evil  thing  seems  to  come  nigh  them.  That  they  suffer  no 
mental  distress  and  have  no  prickings  of  conscience  may  be  infer¬ 
red  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  mend  their  ways.  Some  men 
seem  to  be  the  favorites  of  the  gods  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Homer,  and,  let  them  do  what  they  will  no  serious  evil  befalls 
them,  prosperity  abides  with  them,  adversity  does  not  come  nigh 
unto  them,  nor  misfortune  take  up  even  a  temporar}7  abode  with 
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them.  The  psalmist  was  often  troubled  when  he  considered  the 
course  of  human  affairs.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  belief  in 
a  post-mortem  retribution  gradually  arose  in  the  minds  of  think¬ 
ing  men,  seeing  the  natural  and  inborn  love  of  justice  and  the 
conviction  that  it  so  often  fails  in  this  world.  Pagans  had  reach¬ 
ed  this  conclusion  before  any  revelation  came  to  them,  although 
their  hope  was  faint. 

Probably  every  one  who  has  studied  the  course  of  human  events 
will  admit  with  Goethe  that  "every  sin  is  punished  here  below.” 
But  the  punishment  often  fails  to  strike  the  sinner  himself  and 
justice  is  not  meted  out  to  those  who  have  been  wronged.  Justice 
may  take  the  life  of  a  murderer,  but  it  can  not  restore  life  to  his 
victim.  It  may  send  the  defaulter  to  prison,  but  it  can  not  give 
back  his  illegal  gains  to  those  who  have  suffered  losses  b}r  his 
crime.  Besides,  there  are  many  great  wrongs  of  which  neither 
law  nor  society  takes  cognizance.  Gretchen  forfeited  her  life,  but 
Faust  the  real  culprit,  lived  to  an  advanced  age  with  the  blood  of 
three  murders  upon  his  hands  and,  according  to  the  poet,  was 
saved  at  last  none  the  less  than  the  chief  victim  of  his  lust.  It  is 
true,  he  repented  and  strove  to  make  amends  for  the  errors  of  his 
earlier  years.  While  society  may  eventually  recompense  the  man 
who  has  been  wrongfully  imprisoned,  it  has  never  yet  done  so; 
and  it  can  invent  no  adequate  requital  for  mental  anguish.  The 
world  abolished  slavery,  but  it  could  not  requite  the  wrongs  and 
cruelties  inflicted  on  countless  human  beings  in  the  course  of 
many  centuries.  Although  the  administration  of  justice  through 
law  is  as  yet  a  hope  rather  than  a  fruition,  we  may  reasonably  be¬ 
lieve,  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  accomplished  within  the  last 
century,  that  the  passing  years  will  bring  men  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  goal  toward  which  all  men  are  striving  and  have  been 
striving  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

The  most  important  psychic  movement  of  our  day  is  the  de¬ 
mand  for  social  justice.  What  it  means  is  not  very  definite  but 
it  includes  at  least  a  minimum  wage,  prohibition  by  law  of  child 
labor,  workingmen's  compensation  for  injuries  and  some  other 
things  of  like  character.  It  means  the  putting  into  practice  of 
the  scriptural  injunction :  "Ye  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear 
the  infirmities  of  the  weak.”'  Gaius,  the  distinguished  Eoman 
lawyer,  defined  justice  as  "the  continual  desire  of  always  render¬ 
ing  to  each  one  that  which  is  his  due.  Jurisprudence  is  the 
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knowledge  of  things  divine  and  human ;  the  science  of  that  which 
is  lawful  and  unlawful/’  History  is  in  a  large  measure  the 
struggle  for  justice.  The  demand  for  justice  is  innate.  We  can 
not  reduce  this  demand  to  definite  terms  because  it  manifests 
itself  in  so  many  forms.  However  much  men  may  differ  in  other 
respects  and  in  what  constitutes  justice  there  are  few  who  ask 
more  than  their  just  dues  and  they  are  equally  few  who  will  be 
satisfied  with  less.  There  is  no  feeling  that  causes  us  more  pain 
than  the  state  of  mind  produced  by  the  conviction  that  we  have 
been  unjustly  dealt  with.  We  demand  that  we  shall  not  be  con¬ 
demned  unheard;  and  although  we  are  not  always  satisfied  with 
this  we  feel  that  we  have  gained  much  when  this  prerogative  has 
been  granted  to  us. 

Punishments  for  crime  are  becoming  more  and  more  lenient, 
because  the  world  has  learned  that  there  are  few  men  in  whom 
there  are  no  good  qualities,  unless  their  mentality  is  far  from 
normal.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  proportion  of 
men  in  our  penitentiaries  who  will  keep  their  word  is  rather 
larger  than  of  those  who  have  never  been  indicted  for  a  crime. 
It  has  also  been  proved  that  the  severity  of  punishment  does  not 
diminish  the  number  of  crimes.  In  England,  for  instance,  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  crimes  were  punishable  with  death.  And  English  laws  were 
comparatively  humane.  Yet  life  and  property  are  safer  now 
when  there  is  only  one  crime  punishable  with  death.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  French  revolution  a  gibbet  stood  on  Montfaucon,  on 
which  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  could  be  hanged  at  the 
same  time.  Yet  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  erect  a  second  and  a 
third  in  order  to  provide  room  for  the  increasing  number  of  vic¬ 
tims.  Albeit,  executions  on  French  territory  did  not  take  place 
in  Paris  alone,  but  in  many  other  cities. 

Statistics  widely  quoted  since  June  1913  bring  the  startling 

testimonv  that  this  countrv  is  now  four  and  one  half  times  as 

«.*  */ 

criminal  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago;  that  only  one  convicted 
murderer  out  of  fifty  is  executed;  that  we  have  more  homicides 
than  all  the  countries  of  Europe  combined,  barring  Eussia  and 
those  lying  in  the  extreme  south-east,  although  they  have  three 
times  our  population;  and  that  the  administration  of  justice  costs 
about  fifteen  dollars  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  or  very 
nearly  the  value  of  the  wool,  wheat  and  coal  crop  combined.  The 
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inference  is  that  we  pay  much  and  get  little.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  these  figures  can  be  correct,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
in  many  parts  of  our  country  a  homicide  is  unknown.  Xor  does 
it  seem  possible  that  the  activities  of  our  numerous  uplifting  and 
enlightening  agencies  are  producing  so  little  effect,  or  that  the 
enormous  sums  spent  on  public  and  private  education  count  for  so 
little.  But  even  if  the  above  cited  statistics  are  only  approxi¬ 
mately  true,  they  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  serious  lack  in  our 
administration  of  justics  as  compared  with  Europe  or  even  with 
Canada.  Evidently  in  the  domain  of  social  justice  and  public 
order  there  is  yet  much  land  to  be  possessed. 

Athens,  Ohio. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  INAUGURATION  OF  DR.  WOLFORD  AT  IIART- 

WICK  SEMINARY. 

THE  CHARGE  TO  THE  PROFESSOR  ELECT. 

BY  REY.  W.  M.  BAUM,  D.D. 

When  Mohammed  started  out  to  attempt  to  convert  the  world 
to  his  religion,  his  followers  took  the  Koran  in  one  hand  and  the 
sword  in  the  other.  “Believe  or  die,''  was  their  message,  and  he 
who  refused  to  believe,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  rejection  with  his 

blood. 

When  Jesus  Christ  sent  forth  His  followers  to  convert  the 
world.  He  told  them  to  go  into  every  nation  and  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  The  sword  which  His  apostles  used  was  “the  Sword  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God,”  and,  “beginning  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,”  they  went  forth  everywhere,  preaching  the  truth  of  salva¬ 
tion  through  Jesus  Christ,  that  “whosoever  belie vetlr  in  Him 
should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life.”  In  the  one  case  the 
missionar}T  was  a  soldier,  in  the  other  he  was  a  preacher. 

And  Christianity  relies  on  the  same  power  to-day  to  draw  men 
unto  it.  “How,”  asks  St.  Paul,  “shall  they  believe  in  Him  of 
whom  thev  have  not  heard,  and  how  shall  thev  hear  without  a 
preacher  ?”  In  those  days,  as  the  same  apostle  puts  it,  “it  pleased 
God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe.” 
By  the  same  preaching,  which  many  regard  as  foolishness,  men 
are  saved  to-dav. 

We,  every  now  and  then,  hear  people  loudly  asserting  that  the 
power  of  the  pulpit  is  waning.  It  is  merely  an  assertion  and  njt 
a  fact.  The  voice  of  God’s  messenger  in  the  pulpit  is  His  way 
of  converting  the  world.  There  is  a  power  in  the  preached  word, 
a  power  that  shall  go  on  “conquering  and  to  conquer”  the  hearts 
of  men,  until  all  shall  have  heard  the  glad  news  of  “the  glorious 
Gospel  of  the  blessed  God,”  and  shall  bow  in  worship  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cross. 

To  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  this,  the  Church  has  estab¬ 
lished  institutions  of  learning  where  young  men  may  be  prepared 
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to  become  apostles  of  the  truth;  and  to  publicly  induct  into  his 
office  one  who  has  been  chosen  to  be  a  trainer  of  such  apostles  are 
we  gathered  here  to-night.  It  is  a  most  auspicious  occasion. 
This  seminary  has  always  been  manned  by  a  faculty  strong  in 
mental  equipment  and  powerful  in  spiritual  attainments.  It 
has  sent  forth  many  heralds  of  the  cross,  who  have  been  fitted 
here  to  do  excellent  service  for  the  cause  of  our  Lord  Christ.  The 
professor  to  be  inducted  into  office  to-night  will  keep  up  the  high 
standard  of  the  institution.  Thoroughly  equipped  for  the  work, 
well-versed  as  a  student  of  theological  science,  and  understand¬ 
ing  from  successful  years  of  work  in  the  pastorate  the  practical 
demands  that  will  be  made  of  those  who  will  go  out  to  labor  in 
the  Church,  we  are  glad  to  add  him  to  the  teaching  force  of  the 
Seminary. 

The  possibility  of  augmenting  the  Faculty  at  this  time,  thus 
at  once  relieving  our  over-worked  but  faithful  and  uncomplain¬ 
ing  corps  of  professors  of  some  of  the  burdens  that  must  at  times 
have  seemed  overwhelming,  and  also  adding  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  institution,  was  brought  about  by  a  happy  combination  of 
circumstances,  namely,  the  completion  of  the  sum  that  made  the 
Alumni  Professorship  Endowment  Fund  available  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  appropriation  of  the  General’  Synod’s  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  the  Seminary.  All  honor  is  due  to  those  who  conceiv¬ 
ed  the  idea  of  the  Alumni  Professorship  Fund  and  to  those  who 
so  earnestly  and  indefatigably  labored  to  secure  it.  Now  that  the 
$15,000,  originally  decided  upon  for  the  Fund,  have  been  gained, 
it  devolves  upon  all  to  push  on  to  the  completion  of  the  next 
goal,  later  determined  upon,  which  is  $20,000.  All  honor  to  the 
Committee,  whose  members  in  the  face  of  many  discouragements 
kept  determinedly  at  work,  to  the  Alumni  Association,  to  the 
friends  and  contributors,  to  the  Lutheran  Ministerial  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Schoharie  County,  for  the  efforts  that  have  been  crowned 
with  success  in  the  gaining  of  this  sum !  All  gratitude,  also,  to 
the  Board  of  Education  for  what  it  has  done ! 

The  Alumni  Association  has  named  the  Pev.  Frank  Wolford, 
D.L.,  as  the  first  incumbent  of  this  endowment,  and  he  is  to  be 
known  as  the  “Alumni  Professor.”  The  Board  of  Trustees  has 
elected  him  to  the  position  of  Additional  Professor  in  Theology 
and  Field  Secretary,  and  the  formal  induction  into  office  of  the 
new  professor  is  the  occasion  of  our  gathering  here  to-night. 
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To  me,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Seminary, 
falls  the  pleasant  duty  of  delivering  the  formal  charge  to  the  new 
Professor.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  much  on  this 
occasion,  neither  is  it  expected;  yet  at  such  times  an  approved 
usage  requires  the  expression  of  certain  demands  as  to  duty  and 
the  distinct  utterance  of  what  is  here  included,  and  some  promi¬ 
nent  announcement  of  what  the  Church  wants  in  those  who  train 
its  teachers. 

I  charge  you,  therefore,  my  brother  beloved,  in  your  teaching 
to  be  true  to  the  Word  of  God.  The  sacred  Scriptures  are  the 
well  of  truth  from  which  all  your  inspiration  should  be  drawn. 
To  this  end  studv  well  the  Bible.  Be  sure  that  what  you  teach 
is  the  Word  of  God.  Do  not  put  anything  in  the  place  of  that. 
Do  not  mistake  any  of  your  own  ideals  for  the  inspired  truth  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Do  not  put  the  notions  of  men  for  the  declara¬ 
tions  of  God.  Of  such  Jesus  said,  “In  vain  do  they  worship  Me, 
teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.”  Study  well 
the  Word  and  faithfully  teach  it.  Compare  Scripture  with 
Scripture,  and  search  what  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  is.  Do  not  be 
led  into  error  through  the  claims  and  exploitations  of  modern 
destructive  criticism.  Pern  ember  that  the  whole  Bible  is  the 
Word  of  God  and  is  the  foundation  of  our  faith.  “All  Scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God”  and  “the  Word  of  the  Lord  en- 
dureth  forever.”  Be  true  to  it  in  the  face  of  all  opposition, 
whether  open  or  secret,  from  avowed  enemies  or  from  treacher¬ 
ous,  professed  friends. 

I  charge  you,  my  brother  beloved,  to  be  true  to  the  doctrines 
of  your  own  Church.  Thev  are  the  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God. 
They  present  a  full-orbed  system  of  divine  truth.  The  more  you 
will  studv  the  Confessions  of  our  Church,  the  more  vou  will  be 
impressed  with  the  scripturalness  of  what  that  Church  stands 
for.  See  how  those  mighty  spiritual  heroes  who  formulated  the 
doctrines  of  our  Church  interpreted  the  Word.  Exalt  these  doc¬ 
trines  in  your  teaching,  and  do  it  because  of  a  personal  accept¬ 
ance  of  them.  This  is  a  Lutheran  Seminary  and  nothing  but 
Lutheran  theology  ought  to  be  taught  here,  not  simply  because 
it  is  Lutheran,  but  because  Lutheran  doctrine  is  scriptural. 

I  charge  you,  my  brother  beloved,  to  be  true  to  your  Lord  in 
your  own  personal  life,  and  to  impress  by  word  and  deed  upon 
those  whom  you  teach  the  necessity  of  consecration  to  Christ. 
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Spirituality  is  the  one  great  need  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world 
%r  here  is  nothing  that  can  take  the  place  of  personal 
piety.  A  spiritually  minded  clergy  is  the  only  hope  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  world.  A  consecrated  clergy  will  bring  about 
a  consecrated  people.  Let  the  contagion  of  Christ-like  character 
have  its  influence  here.  Do  you  by  your  personal  contact  with 
souls  impress  this  fully.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  May 
God  bless  you  in  your  work  and  may  you  and  the  Seminary  ever 
continue  to  do  great  things  for  the  Church  and  for  God ! 


OUR  YOUNG  MEN  OF  THE  FUTURE  MINISTRY.1 

BY  REV.  FRANK  WOLFORD,  D.D. 

Preceding  the  address  proper,  Dr.  Wolford  said  in  response  to 
President  Dr.  William  M.  Baum’s  official  charge : 

Mr.  President,  Friends: 

I  am  fully  alive,  I  believe,  to  the  honor  which  has  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  me  by  the  Trustees  of  this  Seminary,  and  to  the  dis- 
tinction  which  has  been  given  me  by  my  fellow  alumni,  in  nam¬ 
ing  me  as  the  first  incumbent  of  this  chair,  the  Alumni  Profes¬ 
sorship. 

I  come  to  this  place  cherishing,  I  trust,  no  illusions  to  be  rudely 
shattered  at  some  later  day.  I  have  no  light  sense  of  the  respon¬ 
sibilities.  I  have  not  come  from  a  pastorate, — by  God’s  blessing 
my  only  one,— after  the  more  than  a  score  of  years  in  which  I 
found  both  labor  and  responsibilities,  a  pastorate  from  which  I 
have  separated  myself  after  much  prayer  and  with  strain  of 
heart-strings,  a  pastorate  whose  memories  are  an  abiding  treas¬ 
ure,  I  have  not  come  from  that  as  one  who  is  thinking  of  now 
passing  into  long  days  of  ease.  I  have  not  assumed  that,  by  this 
change,  my  responsibilities  would  be  lessened.  I  am  not  con¬ 
scious,  at  this  moment,  that  I  have  desired  them  to  be  less  or  that 
mine  should  be  an  easy  life  henceforth.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if 
I  had  even  entertained  the  idea,  the  dual  position  which  has  been 
named  for  me  would  serve  to  dispel  the  illusion.  I  can  now  but 
make  my  grateful  public  return  in  words  for  your  action  and 

^Inaugural  address  delivered  at  his  installation  as  Alumni  Professor  of  Hartwick 
Seminary,  N.  Y. ,  on  November  19,  1913. 
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leave  the  future  to  tell  of  the  wisdom  or  its  lack  in  making  me 
your  servant.  That  there  may  be  no  question  in  any  mind,  here 
and  now,  I  pledge  that  such  as  I  have  I  give  to  this  task  and  so 
much  as  is  in  me  I  am  ready.  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  1 
may  serve  Christ  and  His  Church  in  this  present  new  place  and 
to  serve  Him  with  less  than  every  power  would  not  only  be  un¬ 
faithfulness  but  my  highest  loss. 

If  from  time  to  time,  as  contemplated  in  this  call,  I  am  per¬ 
mitted  to  speak  to  others  of  the  Christian  ministry  in  such  words 
as  to  arouse  young  souls  to  offer  themselves  to  such  a  calling,  the 
joy  will  be  a.  rare  one,  indeed,  and  there  will  remain  some  con¬ 
sciousness  of  service  to  the  entire  Church.  If  some  cry  of  mine 
can  elicit  a  response  from  parenthood,  so  often  apparently  indif¬ 
ferent  to  Christian  Education,  how  blest  I  shall  be,  indeed !  If- 
in  particular,  I  can  serve  my  Alma  Mater,  the  oldest  Lutheran 
Seminary  in  the  United  States,  I  shall  think  that  it  is  but  the 
duty  and  the  privilege  of  a  grateful  son. 

Behind  me  lie  the  services  of  men  who  have  been  deaf  to  all 
material  preferments  and  ready  to  hazard  their  all  for  such  a  cause 
or  series  of  causes.  They  stir  and  quicken  every  pulse  and  urge 
to  fidelity.  Before  me  the  prospect  opens  of  efficient  service ;  the 
realization  in  others  of  my  unattained  ideals, — to  live  in  their 
lives  and  joy  in  their  successes.  And,  fully  aware  that  nothing 
good  or  holy  can  be  wrought  without  the  constant  presence,  wis¬ 
dom  and  power  of  God,  I  pray  that  blessing  upon  each  of  us ;  that 
in  His  fear  we  may  labor  until  the  end  of  the  day.  With  so  much 
that  is  personal,  but  which  I  have  felt  that  you  had  the  right  to 
ask  from  me  at  this  time,  and  it  is  not  immodest  in  me  to  say,  I 
now  ask  you  to  consider  as  the  engaging  thought  of  the  occasion : 
— Our  Young  Men  of  the  Future  Ministry — What  May  We  At¬ 
tempt  in  Their  Seminary  Training? 

The  question  which  is  here  proposed  is,  as  it  is  viewed  by  my¬ 
self,  one  that  claims  our  serious  mood,  alike  for  its  relationship 
to  these  young  men  and  to  the  Church.  For  we  have  been  set  a 
task.  We  are  here  to  provide,  by  this  training  of  the  Seminary, 
a  leadership  for  the  Church  of  the  morrow.  The  responsibility 
for  the  shaping  of  such  leadership,  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  en¬ 
tirely  evade.  As  I  attempt  to  recall  the  years  during  which  these 
shaping  influences  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Church  have  been  ex¬ 
erted  here,  and  my  memory  would  revive  the  story  of  the  lives  of 
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those  who  have  here  been  as  agents  in  this  process;  as  I  recall 
how  without  ambitious  display  the  work  has  been  maintained, 
and  oftentimes  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  yet  how  powerfully 
and  certainly  these  shaping  forces  have  continued  and  have  been 
reaching  out  in  widening  circles  to  the  Church  of  our  State  and 
even  farther, — with  such  a  retrospect,  I  pause  to  make  my  grate¬ 
ful  acknowledgment  to  Him  under  whose  guiding  and  protect¬ 
ing  care  this  Seminary  has  been  preserved  and  by  whose  grace 
these  men  of  the  past  have  lived  and  wrought  for  the  Church. 

And,  personally,  I  am  humbled  in  the  thought  that  I  should 
follow  in  such  a  succession  and  attempt  this  task.  I  am  assured 
that  one  who  comes  to  such  a  place  is  not  to  consult  mere  whims 
or  follow  the  direction  of  personal  fancies.  We,  who  engage  in 
this  Seminary  training  of  young  men  of  the  future  ministry, 
must  stand  at  the  bar  of  our  own  consciences  and  must  give  an 
account  to  them  who  have  placed  us  here,  for  the  fidelity  with 
which  we  meet  our  trusts.  And  to  these  young  men  who  seek  this 
training,  we  must  be  true  and  faithful.  It  were  of  the  great 
sadness  of  life  if,  in  after  days,  any  one  of  them  should  point  a 
finger  of  accusation  at  us  because  in  the  great  day  of  our  oppor¬ 
tunity  we  had  faltered,  were  indifferent  or  had  neglected  them. 
The  ministry  of  the  future !  What  shall  it  be  ?  The  service  of 
men  who  have  a  world  vision;  who  see  life  in  the  harmony  and 
symmetry  of  Divine  ideals;  who  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
needs  of  the  human  race  and  a  conviction  that  there  are  resources 
adequate  for  all  the  needs  of  men,  not  in  men  but  in  God  and  the 
riches  of  His  grace  ?  Shall  that  be  its  character  ?  Or  shall  it  be 
a  service  which  falters,  is  partial,  balks  at  discouragement  and 
finally  retires  dispirited  and  defeated?  Shall  not  we,  to  whom 
is  committed  this  trust  of  the  training  of  the  future  leaders  share 
somewhat  in  the  response  that  these  lives  make  to  these  queries? 
Certainly,  it  lies  within  the  range  of  us  all  and,  no  doubt,  we 
have  found  ourselves  indulging  in  the  possibility, — to  dream  of 
the  larger  things  for  the  future  Church;  to  cherish  ideals  of  a 
Church  more  alive  to  privilege,  alert  to  duty  and  realizing  more 
fully  the  wonder  and  glory  of  the  phrase,  “The  Church  of  the 
Living  God.”  Well,  in  all  the  things  we  dream  or  wish  or  hope, 
are  we  not  often  writing  large  the  function  of  the  Christian  Min¬ 
istry  in  the  arrival  of  that  better  day  ? 

And  so  I  come  back  to  the  question  we  have  proposed,  Our 
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Young  Men  of  the  Future  Ministry:  What  shall  we  attempt  in 
their  Seminary  training  ?  In  a  large  and  humble  dependence 
upon  Him  who  is  to  all  our  successes  what  sky  is  to  earth,  what 
shall  be  our  ambition  to  do  for  these  men  who  are  of  our  sacred 

trust? 

And,  first,  we  may  attempt  to  train  a  body  of  men  who  shall 
have  firm  convictions,  men  who  believe  with  an  intensity.  If  it 
were  possible  for  a  man  once  to  say,  “We  believe  and  therefore 
speak/*  is  it  not  possible  for  other  men  to  say  that  ?  And  can  we 
be  content  to  have  anything  less  than  that  from  the  men  who  are 
to  speak  to  the  Church?  Do  we  not  know  that  it  is  such  men 
who  adventure;  that  courage  without  knowledge  is  a  mere  au¬ 
dacity  which  may  exhibit  the  man  but  will  not  help  the  truth? 
A  writer  with  much  urgency  declares,  “What  we  must  have  is  an 
intelligent  people, — people  that  can  give  solid  reasons  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  others  for  the  faith  they  have.  The  time  is  forever 
past,  and  we  are  glad  of  it,  when  it  is  enough  to  appeal  to  author¬ 
ity.  Our  people  must  know  what  they  believe.5'  Well,  who  is 
to  lead  such  a  host  ?  Can  a  leader  be  indifferent,  lukewarm,  hesi¬ 
tant,  doubtful  ?  ‘Tike  priest,  like  people."  Is  it  visionary  to 
cherish  the  ideal  that  our  young  men  shall  be  such  as  are  con¬ 
vinced  beyond  doubt  and  reversal?  Can  men  so  be  assured? 
Possibly,  in  the  shifting  of  so  man}7  positions  once  regarded  as 
fixed,  in  the  changes  of  human  opinion  which  have  come  to  our 
(attention,  we  may  wonder  whether  there  are  anv  great  constants 
after  all. 

The  first  impression  as  we  thus  contemplate  the  shifting  scenes 
°f  human  opinion  is  not  the  best,  “Truth  in  its  everlasting  fea¬ 
tures  is  not  hanging  in  the  air  elusive  and  impossible,  an  un¬ 
certain  quantity  of  which  no  one  can  be  assured."  The  great 
virtues  of  the  Christian  faith  are  not  so  hidden  that  no  man  can 
jknow  them.  There  is  a  history  to  which  we  do  well  to  give  more 
than  passing  thought  when  we  would  satisfy  ourselves  as  to 
whether  there  are  abiding  verities.  It  is  a  story  of  Cod  and  man 
— a  revelation  of  God  to  man  and  a  relation  of  man  to  God  and. 
if  we  heed  it,  we  shall  find  that  there  are,  in  spite  of  the  chang¬ 
ing  externals  of  life,  at  the  heart  and  in  the  depths,  unfailing 
truths.  We  shall  assure  ourselves  that  all  things  are  not  of  the 
moment  and  all  a  shifting,  temporary  scene.  And  I  conceive 
that  it  is  of  these  abiding  truths  that  stay  always  at  the  heart  of 
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the  world’s  history,  of  men  and  events, — that  it  is  of  these  we 
may  speak  in  detail  to  the  lives  which  are  before  us  for  fitting  as 
men  of  a  future  ministry.  We  may  speak  of  those  great  funda¬ 
mentals  and  we  may  speak  in  a  language  which  is  not  apologetic. 

We  should  not  live,  nor  should  these  young  men  who  are  to  be 
of  the  future  leadership  live,  in  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  as 
though  in  all  this  training  or  in  Christian  living  we  were  ad¬ 
venturers  on  a  broad  uncharted  sea  having  lost  our  compass  and 
having  found  no  lights  along  the  shore.  For  this  is  not  the 

case.  Others  have  been  this  wav  before  us  and  thev  have  found 

•/  */ 

abiding  truths  and  have  left  the  record  and  we  may  learn  from 
their  safety  and  success.  By  the  emphasis  we  lay  on  the  positive 
teaching  rather  than  a  negative  criticism  of  God’s  Word,  we  may 
hope  that  the  fires  of  conviction  shall  burn  afresh.  Conviction 
that  issues  in  definite  speech  rather  than  vague  sentiment,  we 
shall  not  reach  by  the  devious  path,  though  sometimes  much 
heralded  one,  of  constructing  our  faith  after  the  standards  of 
"‘the  modern  scientific  movement.”  What  convictions  can  be 
xeached  by  the  rule  of  those  who  are  themselves  so  greatly  di¬ 
vided,  so  unclear  and  unsettled* — a  movement  in  which  as  the 
late  Dr.  James  Orr  in  “The  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament,”  has 
shown  the  developers  and  defenders  are  not  in  agreement  on  es¬ 
sential  points? 

Now  the  center  and  heart  of  the  theology  we  have  to  teach  is 
Jesus  Christ;  and  here,  again,  there  must  be  no  wavering  as  to 
His  Person,  His  character,  His  mission.  With  unfaltering 
speech  it  is  our  privilege  to  set  forth  the  historic  Christ  as  over 
against  all  mere  idealism  or  dream, — a  man’s  creation.  Recently 
in  the  reading  of  a  reviewer’s  article  in  one  of  our  magazines  I 
came  across  a  sentence  like  this :  “We  miss  somewhat  the  note  of 
calm  strength  born  of  conviction  which  is  so  precious  in  a  treatise 
of  this  sort.”  Yes,  that  is  what  w^e  seek, — the  note  of  calm 
strength,  power  in  repose,  strength  that  is  not  in  flurry  or  panic. 
That  breeds  calmness  in  others  and  heartens  those  who  are  timid 
and  afraid.  Truth  has  an  imposing  strength.  The  great  mes¬ 
sages  of  the  past  which  have  been  of  blessing  to  men  were  the 
messages  which  came  out  of  great  convictions  of  the  truth.  The 
hurt  of  men  cannot  be  healed  by  guesses;  the  glad  tidings  were 
never  found  in  surmisings;  men  have  never  gone  forth  with 
eagerness  to  action  against  wrong  on  a  simple  conjecture.  To 
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offer  the  young  men  of  the  future  ministry  merely  negations  and 
suspicions  is  to  train  a  class  of  men  who  shall  miserably  fail  of 
the  high  privilege  of  the  Christian  Ministry. 

And  within  this  purpose, — to  prepare  a  ministry  of  conviction. 
1  see  the  possibility  of  a  wide  range  of  study.  I  note  no  narrow 
delimitation,  no  repressive  hand  laid  on  the  progressive  spirit  of 
youth.  Bather  do  I  see  a  horizon  pushed  back  from  time  to  time. 
The  urgency  of  this  portion  of  my  theme  appeals  to  me  if  we  are 
to  maintain  a  ministry  which  shall  be  a  positive  force.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  our  divinity  schools  and  their  teachers,  one  has  said,  “In 
the  positive  adherence  to  the  truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
with  the  simplicity  of  childlike  trust  in  God,  there  must  be  an 
evidence  of  strong  manhood,  of  positive  conviction,  of  unshakable 
adherence  to  principles  and  of  the  vitalizing  power  of  the  life  of 
the  Son  of  God.” 

I  name,  secondly,  as  worthy  of  our  attempt, — the  vitalizing  of 
the  truths  taught  and  believed  by  a  personal  experience;  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  character  as  potent  to  the  energizing  of  the  truths 
which  the  lips  would  utter.  It  is  not  cold  intellectualism  which 
must  be  the  goal  of  our  striving  for  those  who  are  committed  to 
our  training.  The  Beformation,  as  we  are  taught,  began  in  the 
vital  experience  of  Luther.  It  was  said  recently,  “The  ideal 
seminary  must  be  a  school  of  character  as  well  as  ideas.”  He 
who  preaches  the  truth  of  God  as.  a  word  to  make  alive  must 
himself  know  its  living  force.  Back  of  the  effort  to  know  the 
truth  of  revelation  lies  the  persuasion,— or  it  should  lie  there, — • 
that  this  is  a  living  seed  that  fruits  in  holy  living.  Without  it 
the  teaching  is  vain. 

I  risk  the  criticism  which  a  lengthy  quotation  sometimes  in¬ 
vites  to  bring,  at  this  point,  what  appealed  to  me  as  a  suggestive 
message  as  T  heard  it  spoken.  Rev.  John  Hutton  was  speaking 
of  the  Church  of  the  early  centuries  and  declaring  that  she  over¬ 
came  the  world  by  the  force  of  her  belief,  and  he  added,  “Be¬ 
lieving  as  I  for  one  do  believe  that  whenever  and  wherever  the 
Church  can  present  to  the  world  the  life  and  belief  of  those  first 
days,  she  will  resume  her  conquering  ways,  I  might  go  on  to  say, 
very  well,  if  that  is  so,  let  us  begin  to  preach  those  doctrines 
which  awoke  such  echoes  long  ago  in  the  hearts  of  men.  I 
might  say.  Let  us  go  to,  and  begin  to  use  those  very  weapons  as 
the  weapons  of  our  warfare.  If  it  was  the  announcement  of  cer- 
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tain  beliefs  which  won  over  the  world,  let  us  begin  forthwith  to 
announce  those  beliefs.  Yes — but  you  must  see  that  you  have  a 
right  to  declare  those  beliefs;  you  must  see  that  they  are  your 
own  beliefs.” 

“Now  a  belief  is  something  that  you  are  actually  living  by.  A  be¬ 
lief  is  not  something  which  you  have  lying  about  somewhere,  some¬ 
thing  which  you  bring  out  upon  occasion  when  you  proceed  to 
put  a  mechanical  and  difficult  kind  of  life  into  it.  No,  that  is 
only  your  belief  which  you  absolutely  need  in  order  to  justify  or 
support  you  in  the  life  which  you  have  chosen  or  the  life  which 
God  seems  to  have  laid  upon  you.  A  doctrine  is  not  something 
which  may  or  may  not  be  true ;  a  doctrine  is  something  of  such  a 
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kind  that  if  it  could  be  proved  not  to  be  true,  the  last  light  in 
your  life  would  go  out.  It  is  only  doctrines  held  with  such  a 
reality  of  passion  that  can  move  the  world;  and  when  they  move 
the  world,  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  of  moral  fidelity  and  spiritual 
thoroughness  which  dwells  in  them  and  glows  through  them/' 

“It  is  a  thing  beyond  all  discussion  with  me,  that  only  a 
Church  which  has  beliefs  for  which  it  will  suffer  to  the  utter¬ 
most  will  ever  touch  the  hearts  of  men,  nay,  in  my  view,  a  Church 
without  convictions  is  a  horror.  But  in  days  when  beliefs  are  be¬ 
coming  vague  and  shadowy  the  way  back  to  the  great  convictions 
is  not  by  a  mere  vote  of  the  Church.  A  doctrine  to  be  powerful, 
nay,  even  to  be  sincere,  must  rest  upon  and  be  the  expression  of 
our  own  life  system ;  it  is  organic  with  our  own  moral  principles. 
It  is  the  echo  out  of  the  heart  of  God  which  we  know  in  Christ, 
the  echo  to  some  crv  of  necessitv.  Wherever  doctrine  is  less  than 
this  or  other  than  this,  it  is  dead,  and  the  mere  repetition  of  it. 
or  the  use  of  its  threatening  against  those  who  will  not  adopt  it 
is  altogether  futile.  It  is  as  though  you  were  to  pin  a  few  leaves 
to  the  bare  branches  of  a.  tree  and  put  up  a  notice  that  summer 
had  come.  Never  a  bird  of  the  air  will  nestle  amongst  such 
manufactured  things.  A  leaf  is  not  a  leaf  when  it  is  pinned  on,  or 
when  it  needs  to  be  pinned  on.  A  leaf  is  a  leaf  when  it  had  to  come 
out  of  the  living  tree,  when  it  wanted  to  come  out,  when  it  loved 
to  come  out.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  which  overcame  the 
world  were  the  tyrical  expressions  of  her  living  experience.  They 
were  all  she  could  say  in  utterance  of  the  tumult  of  her  confi¬ 
dence.  They  were  her  songs  unto  the  Lord  of  her  life  which  she 
found  in  the  night  and  sang  in  the  night/’ 
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I  can  think  that  it  is  of  the  training  which  the  Seminary  af¬ 
fords  that  the  young  men  of  the  future  ministry  shall  think  thus 
of  the  great  doctrines.  They  will  find  all  too  frequently  that 
other  view  which  would  impress  us  that  they  are  the  vote  of  a 
majority  in  a  public  assembly  whose  interest  was  little  more  than 
the  supremacy  of  a  party.  They  will  not  have  to  seek  far  to  find 
that  conception  which  argues  that  doctrine  is  merely  speculative 
philosophy.  And  theology  may  become  as  dead  and  cold  as  a 
stone  under  such  impressions.  We  must  lead  these  men,  who  for 
the  time  are  committed  to  our  care,  to  know  that  the  doctrines 
are  utterances  growing  out  of  great  necessities  of  the  life  of  the 
soul ;  that  they  have  gained  their  place  because  they  have  brought 
something  more  than  intellectual  satisfaction,  though  that  may 
not  be  despised.  Yes,  and  our  young  men  must  be  led  to  under¬ 
stand  that  only  as  these  truths  live  in  them  will  they  ever  bring 
persuasion  to  others. 

It  is  of  importance  that  we  state  with  all  clearness  the  truths 
of  the  Christian  faith.  But  men  to  whom  we  speak  will  be  ask¬ 
ing  that  our  lives  give  evidence  of  the  truth  which  we  proclaim. 
If  we  have  only  the  intellectual  possession  we  are  sadly  wanting. 
We  must,  therefore  do  something  far  beyond  the  preservation  of 
the  memory  of  an  experience  which  men  once  had,  if  men  are  now 
to  be  trained  who  shall  aid  others  to  the  life  which  the  Gospel  an¬ 
nounces.  How  all  this  can  be  done  opens  up  a  subject  much  too 
large  for  present  treatment  in  detail.  I  can,  at  best,  present 
what  seem  to  me  hints  of  the  wav.  The  voung  men  who  an- 
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nounc-e  the  Word  of  God  as  a  means  of  grace  must  themselves  be 
taught  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  grace  in  their  own  lives.  There  is 
the  risk  that  it  become  a  professional  hand-book  of  texts  rather 
than  that  personal  experience  of  the  Psalmist,  “I  delight  in  Thy 
law:  it  is  mv  meditation  dav  and  night.”  The  Word  of  Christ 
is  to  dwell  in  us  richly.  It  is  to  grip  us  with  its  living  power. 
The  apologetic  of  the  blind  man  is  irresistible  Private  devo¬ 
tion,  the  worship  of  the  public  assembly,  the  point  of  view  which 
looks  at  religion  from  will  and  conscience  as  well  as  mind. — to 
mention  no  more  of  this  rich  field, — will  aid  in  the  developing  of 
that  personal  experience  without  which  the  higher  ideals  of  an 
efficient  ministry  cannot  be  reached. 

And  once  more,  I  name  as  of  the  attempt  we  may  make  in  our 
Seminary  training,  The  heightening  in  all,  who  would  serve  in 
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the  Christian  Ministry,  of  the  sense  of  Christ's  words,  “As  my 
Father  hath  sent  me  even  so  send  I  you."  A  clear  view  is  im¬ 
plied  of  the  meaning  and  a  definite  response  to  the  purpose  and 
commission  of  Christ,  it  may  be  variously  termed  as  men  have 
their  preferences  of  expression.  Some  may  call  it  the  missionary 
passion ;  others  may  speak  of  it  by  the  term  evangelization.  What¬ 
ever  term  best  suits  his  need  who  would  define  it,  I  know  that  the 
issue  of  it  is  service :  its  shaping  motive  is  love,  and  upon  it  wait 
those  other  two  elements  which  I  have  named  to-night  for  the 
fulfilling  of  the  Ministry.  Can  any  man  have  this  clear  vision 
of  His  Lord,  sent  of  the  Father,  now  sending  him  into  service 
and  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  issue? 

Through  all  the  process  of  the  training,  in  all  the  hours  of  the 
class-room,  must  there  not  be  rising  in  more  definite  manner  the 
persuasion  that  he  is  to  minister,  “as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister  ?” And  should  not  our  Semi¬ 
nary  training  do  this, — to  make  more  clear  the  needs  which  de¬ 
mand  such  service  and  to  strengthen  the  claim  of  that  world  to 
which  presently  he  is  to  go  with  the  Word  of  hope  and  cheer? 
Ought  it  not  be  that  there  shall  be  found  growing  within  us  an 
assent  to  that  law,  which  Christ  asserted  as  a  law  to  which  He 
was  subjected,  “Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it  and 
whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it  ?” 
There  are  limitations,  doubtless,  to  the  imitation  of  Christ ; 
but  it  is  of  our  concern  to  reproduce  His  Spirit  and 
method  and  purpose.  The  love  of  men,  a  cherishing  of  the  spirit 
of  Christ-like  love  of  them,  a  vision  wide  as  the  needs  of  the 
world,  a  sacrificial  ministry  to  them,  a  design  to  introduce  them 
into  the  life  abundant, — if  here  we  fail  in  our  training,  how 
greatlv  shall  we  be  charged  with  fault  by  those  who  have  placed 
us  here !  To  catch  such  a  vision  as  had  the  Christ, — a  world¬ 
wide  vision, — will  free  us  from  the  petty  and  trivial  ambitions, 
disputes  and  jealousies. 

It  matters  little  where  we  shall  afterward  find  the  field  of  la¬ 
bor;  our  eyes  must  be  upon  the  fields  white  to  the  harvest;  for 
only  as  this  vaster  purpose  has  conquered  us  can  we  be  saved 
from  a  narrow  parochialism.  If  we  would  be  great  in  sympa¬ 
thies,  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  we  should  have  this  knowledge, 
breathe  this  atmosphere  and  be  quickened  by  this  impulse.  And 
how  can  he  who  is  without  it  summon  others  to  the  great  oppor- 
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timities  of  service  or  enlist  their  sympathies  in  the  vaster  pur¬ 
poses  of  our  Lord?  Manifestly  there  opens  here  a  wide  privi¬ 
lege  to  the  student  in  the  Seminary  training,  if  one  is  to  know 
the  field,  appreciate  the  problems  and  fit  himself  to  serve  the 
need  and  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Happily,  there  are 
resources  in  a  literature,  rich  and  inviting;  in  the  living  wit¬ 
nesses  from  this  vast  field  who  can  speak  out  of  the  knowledge  de¬ 
rived  by  personal  contact :  and  so  it  becomes  possible  to  do  much 
in  this  part  of  the  fitting  for  an  efficient  ministry. 

And  so  I  conceive  these  three  as  a  part  of  what  we  may  at¬ 
tempt  for  the  young  men  who  come  here  asking  that  they  may  be 
aided  to  become  able  ministers  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  To  train  a 
body  of  men 

(1) .  Who  shall  know  beyond  doubt  or  reversal  the  great 
truths  of  our  holy  religion  and  who  shall  be  able  to  speak  in 
terms  of  clearness  of  God's  revelation  to  men;- — 

(2) .  Who  shall  by  a  vital  experience  make  test  of  the  reality 
of  that  which  they  preach,  whose  piety  shall  co-ordinately  wit¬ 
ness  the  worth  of  that  which  is  announced  in  speech;  and 

(3) .  Who  shall  have  caught  the  passion  of  a  Christ-like  love 
for  human  lives,  the  expression  of  which  may  be  given  in  terms 
of  loyal  selfless  service. 

To  whatever  is  possible  in  such  an  aim,  I  willingly  devote  my¬ 
self;  and  for  this  end,  may  we  have  the  constant  prayer  of  all 
who  love  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  SPECIAL  ENDOWMENT  AND  RESPONSIBLE 
TASK  OF  THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  FOR 
WORLD-WIDE  MISSIONS.1 

BY  REV.  JOHN  WARXECK,  D.D. 

Our  Lutheran  Church  has  a  character  of  special  distinctness. 
Whatever  stress  may  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  unity,  to  which  we  give  our  cordial  assent — we  are  not 
inclined  to  set  aside  the  special  gift,  which  God  has  bestowed  on 
us  and  our  Church.  It  behooves  us  rather,  to  acknowledge  and 
cultivate  it,  for  in  the  nurture  of  it  lies  our  strength.  This  con¬ 
sideration  applies  with  equal  force  to  our  share  in  the  mission¬ 
ary  enterprise.  It  is  the  historic  characteristic  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  to  take  its  stand  upon  God's  Word,  to  pay  special  and 
wholehearted  deference  to  it,  and  to  make  it  the  rule  of  life  un¬ 
der  all  circumstances.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  task  of 
studying  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  distributing  them,  is  dili¬ 
gently  attended  to,  and  we  make  them  the  essential  basis  of  all 
our  teaching,  preaching,  pastorate  care  and  literary  work.  There 
is  some  danger  to-day,  that  in  the  manifold  claims  of  mission¬ 
ary  administration,  of  a  complicated  school  system,  of  medical 
missions,  and  of  apologetics,  the  main  thing — that  is  the  Word — 
is  being  neglected.  And  }Tet  it  is  at  our  peril  that  we  grow  lax 
here.  It  is  only  when  the  Word  is  earnestly  studied  and  dili¬ 
gently  made  known,  that  we  may  look  for  the  divine  blessing. 
He  who  takes  his  stand  upon  the  Word,  is  in  no  danger  of  en¬ 
tering  into  false  compromises  in  meeting  heathendom  half  way. 
Proving  all  things  by  the  Word  of  God,  we  are  not  likely  to  be 
carried  away  by  plausibilities,  which  distract  others  and  may 
lead  them  astray.  It  is  most  important  at  the  present  stage  of 
I  oreign  Missions,  that  the  doctrine  entrusted  to  us  by  our 
fathers  should  be  preserved  in  its  purity,  and  that  neither  fear 
nor  weakness  should  make  us  consent  to  whittle  down  the  Gos- 

An  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Warneck  before  the  TyUtheran  Conference  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Convention  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Dec.,  1913. 
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pel,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the  heathen.  This  is  not  an 
imaginary  danger,  but  is  at  the  present  moment  very  real  in 
Eastern  Asia,  in  order  to  meet  non-Christian  thought.  Here 
the  only  remedy  is  to  inquire  what  the  Word  says,  and  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  revelation  of  God’s  will.  Our  preaching  loses  in 
power  in  proportion  as  we  neglect  that  Word,  which,  even  as  in 
the  days  of  Paul  the  apostle,  is  still  "the  power  of  God  unto  sal¬ 
vation  to  everyone  that  believeth,”  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Africa 
and  Europe. 

This  deference  to  the  Bible  involves  appreciation  of  the  Sac¬ 
raments.  The  Lutheran  Church  knows  the  meaning  of  Bap¬ 
tism  and  Holy  Communion.  For  our  missions  Baptism  stands 
for  the  great  turning-point  in  heathen  life,  a  new  departure, 
which  marks  union  with  God,  and  the  bestowal  of  His  Almighty 
Grace  unto  poor  sinners.  Hence  the  number  of  baptisms  repre¬ 
sents  to  us  the  number  of  Christians.  Holy  Communion  is  a 
feast  of  membership  within  the  Church  and  commemorates  those 
hours  of  consecration,  when  union  with  Christ  and  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins  are  most  fully  realized.  Faith  in  God’s  Word  and 
Sacrament  are  absolute  essentials  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and 
we  are  convinced,  that  without  human  additions  and  experiments 
the  Word  of  the  living  God  will  be  victorious  throughout  the 
world. 

In  view  of  this  high  estimate  we-  make  the  Scriptures  the  head 
and  centre  of  all  our  teaching  on  the  Mission  Field,  and  we  can 
only  make  use  of  such  missionaries,  as  are  well-grounded  in 
them,  and  have  their  feet  firmly  planted  on  them,  having  ex¬ 
perienced  their  power  in  their  own  lives.  In  preparing  our 
catechumens  we  endeavor  to  acouaint  them  with  the  Word  of 

A 

God.  and  use  for  this  purpose  the  Lutheran  Catechism,  a  book¬ 
let  especially  appropriate,  which,  on  the  whole,  has  proved  of 
eminent  service  on  the  mission  field,  even  though  every  answer 
may  not  be  fully  capable  of  explanation  to  the  native  mind.  This 
teaching  has  the  advantage  of  placing  before  the  catechumen  the 
fundamental  points  of  the  Christian  faith  in  a  compact  form, 
easily  remembered  for  practical  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has 
been  found,  that  the  converts,  who  were  taught  the  Lutheran 
Catechism — i  e.,  the  converts  of  the  Norwegian  Lutherans  at 
Madagascar  during  the  storms  of  persecution — have  stood  firm 
in  times  of  trouble  and  loneliness.  Our  whole  preparation  for 
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baptism  has  for  its  object  to  lead  to  the  understanding  of  the 
power  of  the  Scriptures,  and  we  know  of  no  better  educator  than 
the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Humanity.  Our  preparation  for  confir¬ 
mation  has  the  same  aim. 

In  the  training  of  native  teachers  and  evangelists  the  Word  of 
dod  is  once  more  our  foundation  upon  which  wc  build  them  up, 
knowing  that  thus  we  give  them  the  best  equipment  and  the  best 
culture.  On  many  sides  testimony  has  been  given,  that  in  India, 
the  native  preachers  of  the  Leipzig  Lutheran  Mission  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  thoroughness  of  training,  (e.  g.,  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Grundemann  on  his  Indian  visit.)  In  view  of  the  preval¬ 
ent  desire  for  Western  culture  there  is  great  danger  to-day,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  sphere  of  higher  education,  to  attempt  too  much, 
and  to  neglect  the  Christian  element.  Owing  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  culture,  ever  fresh  demands  are  made  upon  our  schools 
for  additional  subjects  of  knowledge  which  have  little  to  do  with 
Christian  education.  Hence  the  necessity  for  our  educational 
work  to  be  concentrated  upon  Bible  study,  as  most  effective  in 
the  promotion  of  culture.  We  Lutherans  lay  great  stress  upon 
a  thorough  theological  training  of  the  native  preachers  such  as 
they  need  in  their  contest  with  heathendom,  and  in  building  up 
their  young  Christian  communities.  At  a  very  early  period 
false  teachers  are  sure  to  turn  up,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Church 
must  have  a  clear  vision — such  as  is  imparted  by  thorough  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  Word  of  God — in  order  to  distinguish  truth 
from  error.  For  this  reason,  we  do  not  content  ourselves  with  a 
Biblical  course  of  a.  few'  months,  but  make  the  Bible  a  leading 
subject  in  elementary  as  wull  as  higher  schools.  Before  we  judge 
a  Church  to  be  ripe  for  self-government,  its  pastor  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  use  the  original  text  in  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

While  we  Lutherans  value  the  higher  schools,  we  pay  consci¬ 
entious  attention  to  the  elementary  school,  right  from  the  out¬ 
set  of  our  wurk ;  for  wre  know  that  a  higher  system  of  education  is 
impracticable  without  the  broad  basis  of  a  comprehensive  ele¬ 
mentary  system.  In  order  to  accomplish  great  things,  humble 
w'ork  must  not  be  evaded.  For  these  elementary  schools  we  make 
again  the  Word  of  God  the  center  of  our  teaching,  making  large 
use  of  Bible  stories  and  of  our  Catechism  as  a  summary  of  Chris- 
tian  truth.  Me  do  not  content  ourselves  writh  the  institution  of 
Bible  classes,  but  constitute  religion  a  leading  subject  ac-com- 
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panving  the  whole  course  of  instruction  while  school-time  lasts; 
nor  do  we  spare  the  scholars  in  the  matter  of  memorizing  largely 
from  God’s  Word,  being  convinced,  that,  as  they  grow  up,  they 
will  be  thankful  for  every  text  or  hymn  or  Bible  story  appropri¬ 
ated  bv  them  in  the  days  of  their  childhood. 

The  Lutheran  Church  has  always  understood  the  meaning  of 
the  Church  as  the  corporate  communion  of  believers,  aiming 
from  the  outset  not  so  much  at  single  conversions,  as  at  the  for- 
mation  of  churches  and  communities  for  the  support  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  convert.  The  Church  thus  aimed  at,  must  be  a  National 
Church  (of  the  people)  and  remain  associated  with  the  nation's 
history  by  respecting,  preserving  and  ennobling  the  traditions. 
The  Lutheran  Church  has  always  had  this  historic  sense,  and  re¬ 
fuses  to  break  with  the  historic  past,  but  seeks  rather  to  strike 
roots  in  it,  and  build  upon  it,  as  far  as  it  is  capable  with  the 
Word  of  God.  It  is  not  our  practice  to  carry  on  evangelistic 
work  in  a  mission  field,  and  after  having  succeeded  in  leading 
souls  to  the  Lord,  to  rush  on  and  preach  elsewhere ;  but  we  know 
that  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  missionary  work  is  before  us. 
when  the  baptism  of  the  heathen  converts  has  been  gone  through. 
It  remains  now  to  build  up  these  young  converts  into  Church 
fellowship,  to  lead  them  into  the  large  truth  of  God’s  Word,  to 
quicken  them  into  new  life,  to  guard  them  from  the  many  dan¬ 
gers  which  threaten  them  in  their  inexperience,  and  to  strengthen 
them  for  the  fight  against  superstition  and  against  those  heathen 
practices,  which  are  apt  to  survive  in  native  Churches.  Indi¬ 
vidual  attention  and  pastoral  care  are  needed  here,  intensive  as 
well  as  extensive  work.  I  am  inclined  to  say,  that  this  branch 
of  mission  work — shepherding  of  converts  for  decades,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  Christian  community  on  a  solid  basis — and  the  task 
of  Christianizing  the  people — will  be  for  a  considerable  time  to 
come  the  most  important  part  of  missionary  activity,  to  neglect 
which  would  be  but  partial  fulfilment  of  our  duty.  Having  as¬ 
sisted  the  native  Churches  to  come  to  the  birth,  the  Church  in 
the  homeland  has  to  take  care  of  them  through  the  period  of 
their  youth,  until  they  attain  to  the  stature  of  manhood. 

Accordingly  the  Lutheran  Church  seeks  to  effectually  orga¬ 
nize  the  young  communities,  and  I  think  that  God  has  equipped 
her  for  the  task  of  discovering  suitable  forms  for  the  expression 
of  Christian  life  of  the  Churches — forms  which  will  further  its 
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development.  Needless  to  say  that  here  too,  caution  is  needful, 
and  instead  of  framing  organizations  at  home,  we  must  respect 
God's  handiwork  and  remember,  that  He  controls  the  native  de¬ 
velopment,  and  that  it  is  our  business  to  trace  His  finger  and  to 
follow  its  leading.  Another  feature  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
which  I  gather  from  the  history  of  missions  and  which .  dis¬ 
tinguishes  her,  consists  in  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon 
discipline,  in  order  to  keep  the  native  Churches  unspotted.  Such 
discipline — which  imposes  penalties  where  needful — forms  a 
necessary  part  of  training,  and  is  especially  important  at  a 
period,  when  heathen  thought  and  practice  has  10  be  swept  away 
and  a  public  conscience  has  to  be  formed  on  a  Christian  basis. 

Being  rooted  in  God’s  Word,  the  Lutheran  Church  is  large- 
hearted  and  can  respect  originality.  We  know  that  God’s  crea¬ 
tion  is  infinitely  varied,  and  since  we  see  this  diversity  not  only 
among  individuals,  but  in  nations  and  races,  it  would  be  folly  on 
our  part  to  insist  on  uniformity.  It  is  our  duty  to  respect  the 
peculiarities  of  the  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  which  God  has 
implanted ;  it  is  not  for  us  to  make  of  them  copies  of  English¬ 
men  or  Germans.  Any  such  attempt  would  be  foredoomed  to 
failure  and  rightly  so.  Much  in  their  manner  of  life  may  appear 
odd  to  us,  but  we  have  to  respect  it.  The  Christianity  of  China 
must  reflect  the  Chinese  character,  and  that  of  India  the  Indian. 
The  rule  here  indicated  has  been  observed  by  Lutheran  missions 
since  the  days  of  Ziegenbalg,  and  has  been  again  illustrated  in 
the  African  experience  of  the  Ethiopian  movement,  which,  as  a 
reaction  against  the  preponderance  of  the  white  man,  found  in 
the  Lutheran  Churches  comparatively  little  response,  because 
there,  in  my  opinion,  the  originality  of  the  negroes  had  not  been 
encroached  upon. 

Lutheran  missionaries  make  it  their  business  thoroughly  to 
acquire  the  language  of  their  peoples,  and  have  ever  devoted 
themselves  with  praiseworthy  diligence  to  the  study  of  even  the 
most  difficult  dialects,  until  thev  were  mastered  and  had  become 
familiar  enough  for  the  service  of  preaching.  Hence  we  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  our  part  in  Christianizing  peoples  as  well  as  their 
dialects;  nor  is  effective  Christianization  of  a  people  possible, 
until  the  Word  of  God  is  proclaimed  in  its  own  tongue,  and  the 
contents  of  the  Bible  have  been  appropriated  and  assimilated  by 
it. 
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I  Having  due  respect  for  the  historic  past,  the  Lutherans  follow 
Luther  in  the  rule  of  retaining  whatever  is  not  in  contradiction 
to  God's  Word;  hence  native  customs  are  looked  upon  with  in- 
dulgence.  Though  they  may  not  meet  our  taste,  and  may  appear 
to  us  even  absurd,  we  have  no  right  to  disallow  them,  as  long  as 
|  we  cannot  prove  them  to  be  opposed  to  the  Word  of  God.  An 
eminent  Hindu  said  to  a  Lutheran  missionary : 

“You  try  to  upset  our  religion,  and  I  object,  while  admitting 
that  there  is  room  for  reform;  but  you  do  not  try  to  upset  our 
customs,  and  that  1  appreciate  in  your  mission." 

It  is  good  to  read  how  the  Lutheran  missionaries  in  (the  Kili- 
manjaio  region  of)  East  Africa  find  pleasure  in  the  tribal  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Danagga  people, —  (some  of  which  are  attractive  and 
most  unobjectionable)  and  are  attempting  to  preserve  them  and 
to  interfuse  them  with  Christianity.  A  nation  without  original 
customs  is  to  be  pitied,  for  it  has  thereby  lost  its  distinctive 
characteristic  and  with  it  a  part  of  its  individual  life. 

The  Lutheran  mission  is  not  in  favor  of  setting  in  motion  spirit¬ 
ual  revivals  by  any  external  means,  holding  with  Luther,  that  the 
quickening  of  the  spirit  comes  through  the  Word.  Hence  we 
make  no  efforts  to  bring  about  revivals  (by  artificial  means)  and 
the  negro  s  fondness  for  violent  excitement  and  passing  emotion 
is  held  by  us  of  cheap  account.  Needless  to  say  that  we  rejoice 
sincerely,  when  through  the  operation  of  God's  Spirit  a  real  and 
far-reaching  revival  takes  place.  Lutheran  mission  reports  are 
i  often  prosaic  reading.  We  are  not  distinguished  for  what  goes 
i  under  the  name  of  enthusiasm,  and  are  well  content  that  it 
i  should  be  so.  Our  aim  is  to  be  practical — so  practical  and  quiet 
in  our  work,  that  many  people  think  we  could  do  with  a  little 
j"  more  warmth  and  fervor.  I  am,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  of  value  to  have  this  side  represented  by  the  Lutheran  Church, 
as  long  as  it  is  conjoined  with  true  faith. 

(  There  are  diversities  of  gifts.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  assert  that 
the  Lutheran  Church  and  Lutheran  missions  are  superior  to 
every  other,  or  are  sole  custodians  of  the  Truth.  Other  Churches 
have  different  gifts,  which  it  behooves  us  to  value  increasingly. 

I  only  wish  to  point  out  that  every  section  of  the  Church  Uni¬ 
versal  and  every  nation  must  try  clearly  to  discover  what  gift 
God  has  bestowed  upon  them,  for  in  the  exercise  of  the  gift  is  in¬ 
volved  their  special  task  and  responsibility.  We  are  not  to  try 
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by  artificial  means  to  awaken  gifts  and  powers  which  are  foreign 
to  us,  nor  are  we  to  seek  to  force  upon  others  our  own  bestow- 
ment.  The  object  of  co-operation  and  unity  consists  in  diversi¬ 
ties  of  operations  for  mutual  service  and  for  the  service  of  the 
body  of  Christ.  At  the  present  time,  when  the  general  rush  is 
apt  to  endanger  the  thoroughness  of  work,  and  -when  by  the  im¬ 
pact  of  civilization  alien  motives  may  intrude  into  missions  and 
affect  their  purity,  the  Lutheran  Church  is  called  upon  in  a 
special  manner  to  remain  true  to  her  principles.  She  can  fulfil 
this  task  only  by  submitting  herself  constantly  to  the  Word  of 
God  and  drawing  from  it  supplies  of  strength.  Thus  provided, 
she  can  carry  out  the  commission  entrusted  to  her  by  God,  and 
contribute  her  share  to  the  Christianizing  of  the  nations  of  the 
world. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

CITRREXT  THEOLOGICAL  THOUGHT. 

I.  IN  ENGLISH.  BY  PROFESSOR  J.  A.  SINGMASTER,  D.D. 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (Oct.  1913)  contains  a  rejoiner  bv  Dr. 
James  M.  Gray,  to  an  article  by  Professor  Shailer  Mathews  in 
the  Constructive  Quarterly  (March)  on  “The  Awakening  of 
American  Protestantism.”  Dr.  Mathews  affirms  that  Protes¬ 
tantism  is  “renascent”  and  not  “decadent.”  Among  the  grounds 
for  this  assertion  are  the  following : 

1.  “The  rise  of  the  scientific  attitude  in  Biblical  study  and 
theological  thought.”  By  this  is  meant  thinking  of  the  Gospel 
“in  the  terms  of  evolution  and  democracy.”  “Heres}’  trials  like 
that  of  Dr.  Briggs  will  never  again  shake  the  Presbyterian 
Church.”  Every  theological  Seminary  except  those  “narrowly 
denominational”  teaches  the  composite  nature  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Isaiah  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels.” 

2.  “The  use  made  by  Protestant  thinkers  “of  the  findings  of 
physical  and  biological  science.” 

3.  “Xew  emphasis  upon  the  social  implications  of  the  Gospel. 

4.  “The  new  regard  for  religious  education.” 

5.  “The  rise  of  a  co-operative  federated  denominationalism,” 
everywhere  among  the  conservative  and  progressive  wings  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  except  the  orthodox  Lutherans. 

Dr.  Gray’s  interpretation  of  these  five  claims  is  as  follows : 

1.  American  Protestantism  is  progressing  toward  the  goal 
where  any  claim  of  authority  will  have  passed,  and  where  min¬ 
isters  and  theological  professors  may  teach  what  they  will,  and 
none  shall  make  them  afraid. 

2.  Psychology  has  already  taken  the  place  of  Biblical  instruc¬ 
tion  in  our  Churches  and  theological  schools,  and  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  faith,  including  the  nature  of  the  Godhead  itself, 
are  out  of  date.  There  now  can  be  closer  fellowship  with  infi¬ 
dels. 

3.  Soul-saving  is  secondary  to  the  transformation  of  society 
and  the  betterment  of  our  physical  environment  and  the  purifi¬ 
cation  of  politics. 
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4.  Moreover,  care  is  taken  that  there  shall  be  no  rebound  from 
this  condition  of  things  because  where  the  Bible  is  not  removed 
from  the  Sunday  Schools,  it  is  emasculated  of  its  convicting  and 
converting  power. 

5.  Nor  need  further  aid  for  orthodoxy  be  expected  from  any 
quarters  whatsoever,  as  the  federation  of  the  Churches  has  closed 
up  every  breach ! 

Dr.  Gray,  who  is  the  dean  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute  of 
Chicago,  is  particularly  offended,  because  his  school  is  ranked 
among  those  who  are  hostile  to  the  trend  of  modern  scientific 
methods  and  conclusions.  He  takes  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
he  is  in  the  good  company  of  the  Lutherans  and  of  the  Semina¬ 
ries  stigmatized  as  “narrowly  denominational.”  He  holds  that 
these  Seminaries  are  strong  and  respectable. 


In  The  Reformed  Church  Review  (Oct,  1913)  Dr.  Stahr  in 
giving  a  sketch  of  “The  Tenth  General  Council  of  the  Alliance  of 
Reformed  Churches  Holding  the  Presbyterian  System,”  recently 
held  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  says:  “The  general  temper  and 
tone  of  the  Council  came  out  perhaps  more  fully  in  the  discussions 
than  in  the  papers  which  were  read.  And  the  first  thing  was  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  of  progress  which  prevailed.  There  w'as, 
indeed,  not  a  single  instance  in  which  any  one  manifested  a  dis¬ 
position  to  depart  seriously  from  any  essential  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  faith;  but  with  great  unanimity  growth  and  advance¬ 
ment  in  knowledge  and  doctrine  were  assumed,  and  the  value  and 
importance  of  critical  scholarship  were  recognized.  The  only 
reactionary  notes  that  were  heard  came  from  the  American  side. 
The  President  [Dr.  David  J.  Burrell  of  N.  Y.]  in  his  opening 
address  charged  churches  and  theological  seminaries  with  being 
responsible  for  decadence  of  interest  in  religion  by  their  loose¬ 
ness  in  doctrine  and  wandering  into  the  unknown  wilds  of  theo¬ 
logical  speculation.  Later,  in  discussing  the  training  necessary 
for  the  ministry  of  the  present  day,  it  was  said  that  there  was  en¬ 
tirely  too  much  apologetic  teaching  instead  of  a  thorough  ground¬ 
ing  in  the  faith.  As  over  against  this  statement,  Dr.  Iverach, 
and  others  in  no  uncertain  sounds,  insisted  that  the  young  min¬ 
ister  must  be  trained  to  understand  the  issues  that  will  confront 
him,  and  that  the  Church  must  not  ignore  but  meet  the  prob- 
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lems  raised  by  the  so-called  liberal  theology,  if  her  truth  is  to  be 
triumphant/5 

“On  the  whole  then,  the  Council  was  both  helpful  and  reas¬ 
suring.  First,  it  gave  evidence  that  the  large  body  of  represen¬ 
tative  men  who  stand  out  as  leaders  of  theological  thought  have 
no  s}unpathv  with  dead  formalism  or  the  fetters  of  narrow  con- 
fessionalism.  The  spirit  of  free  inquiry  and  progress  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  necessary  to  a  healthy,  virile  apprehension  of  the 
verities  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Secondly,  it 
afforded  just  as  strong  assurances  of  loyalty  to  the  fundamental 
articles  of  the  old  faith,  asserting  and  maintaining  the  cardinal 
facts  and  doctrines  without  which  Christianitv  would  cease  to  be 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Savior  of  the  world,  the  Lord  of 
life  and  glory.  The  trend  of  thought  evidently  is  towards  the 
realization  of  the  motto :  In  essential  things,  unity ;  in  unessen¬ 
tial  things,  liberty ;  in  all  things,  charity.” 

In  The  Christian  Union  Quarterly  (October  1913),  the  editor. 
Dr.  Peter  Ainslee,  answers  the  question : 

Is  not  baptism  the  greatest  barrier  to  Christian  union? 

“This  question  has  come  to  the  editor  from  several  sources  and 
he  is  glad  to  attempt  an  answer.  At  the  very  outset  the  question 
is  answered  with  an  emphatic  no.  A  common  baptism  would  re¬ 
duce  friction  to  that  point,  but  it  is  not  the  chief  obstacle  to 
union  and  as  evidence  of  this  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
history  of  baptism  it  has  never  been  much  of  a  factor  in  causing 
divisions.  The  Baptists,  who  by  their  name,  stand  more  dis¬ 
tinctively  for  this  ordinance  by  immersion  than  any  other  com¬ 
munion,  arose  in  a  desire  for  freedom  in  the  practice  of  spiritu¬ 
ality  in  religion.  In  their  first  years  they  practiced  sprinkling, 
applying  the  water,  however,  only  to  adults,  and  in  this  they  dif¬ 
fered  with  manv  Christians  of  that  dav,  but  immersion  was  not 
practiced  by  the  Baptists  until  they  had  become  a  distinct  and 
well  established  communion.  The  Disciples,  the  next  largest 
communion  that  holds  to  immersion  as  the  scriptural  mode  of 
baptism,  arose  in  Pennsylvania  out  of  a  desire  to  have  fellowship 
with  all  Christians  at  the  communion  table  and  in  Kentucky  out 
of  a  desire  for  a  larger  fellowship  with  other  Christians  in  evan¬ 
gelistic  meetings.  Xot  for  some  time  after  did  baptism  receive 
consideration  at  their  hands,  so  as  a  fact  of  historv,  in  the  origin 
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of  the  Baptists  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  of  the  Disciples  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  baptism  by  immersion  did  not  figure 
until  both  communions  had  gotten  considerably  under  way.” 

Aks  to  the  present  status,  the  Baptists  and  Disciples,  who  prac¬ 
tice  a  common  baptism,  are  no  closer  together  than  Baptists  and 
( longregationalists,  or  Disciples  and  Presbyterians.  Last  winter 
a  Disciple  minister  held  an  evangelistic  meeting  in  a  Baptist 
Church  in  Washington  City,  and  one  of  the  leading  journals  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Church,  commenting  on  it,  said,  “We  hope 
this  will  not  happen  again  in  a  million  years.”  The  Baptists 
have  numerous  divisions  in  their  household,  the  greatest  being 
caused  by  the  issue  of  American  slavery,  which  long  ago  has  been 
healed  in  the  political,  social  and  commercial  life  of  the  nation, 
but  the  common  baptism  practiced  by  the  Northern  and  South¬ 
ern  Baptists  has  not  been  sufficient  to  heal  the  breach  between 
these  two  bodies  of  Christians,  and  so  there  is  an  open  sore  of  a 
Northern  and  Southern  Baptist  ( liurcli  over  the  dead  issues  of 
1860-65.  A  similar  condition  confronts  the  Disciples.  They 
did  not  divide  over  the  slavery  question,  but  their  common  bap¬ 
tism  has  not  prevented  a  threatened  division  in  some  parts  of  the 
■country  and  an  absolute  division  in  other  parts,  over  church 
music  and  missionary  societies,  which  is  a  scandal  and  an  insult 
to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  Calvary !  Take  the  condition  of  the 
pedo-Baptist,  the  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  with 
their  common  practice  of  pedo-baptism,  are  no  closer  together 
than  the  Episcopalians  and  Lutherans,  or  the  Disciples  and  Bap¬ 


tists. 


“It  must  be  acknowledged  that  manifold  baptisms  contribute 
in  some  instances  to  sectarianism,  but  union  on  a  common  bap¬ 
tism  does  not  touch  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  greatest  hind¬ 
rance  to  union  to-day  is  ungodliness  in  the  Church  in  the  form 
of  bigotry,  sectarianism,  pride,  meanness,  history  and  self- 
righteousness.  Upon  these  issues  divisions  have  come  and  until 
these  are  scourged  out  of  the  portals  of  the  Church,  union  is  im¬ 
possible.  There  is  not  a  communion  in  Christendom  that  is  not 
infected  with  this  disease,  some  in  one  form  and  some  in  another, 
but  in  all  there  is  an  element  of  ungodliness  that  will  poison  the 
whole  Church  if  it  is  not  cured.  The  hope  of  victory  is  that  in 
all  communions  there  are  some  that  are  uncompromisingly  fight¬ 
ing  this  evil  and  they  are  fighting  it  with  a  heroism  of  soldiers 
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on  the  field  of  battle.  Scriptural  texts  are  frequently  used  to 
hide  the  hypocrisy  of  sectarianism,  but  its  ungodliness  has  be¬ 
neath  it  deception  and  deadly  germs  that  spread  discontent  and 
bigotry  wherever  they  go.  The  call  from  Christ  to  the  Church 
is,  “Remember  whence  thou  art  fallen  and  repent  and  do  the 
first  works  ;  or  else  I  come  to  thee  and  will  remove  thy  candle¬ 
stick  out  of  its  place,  except  thou  repent.”  We  have  long  called 
upon  the  world  to  repent  in  order  to  enter  the  Church.  Has  the 
time  not  come  when  the  Church  should  repent  to  enter  upon  her 
task  for  the  world-conquest?  Then  baptism  and  every  other 
subject  of  its  character  will  be  easily  adjusted,  for  where  the 
Holy  Spirit  reigns  the  paths  of  truth  will  be  found.  We  need 
not  fear  the  ultimate  conclusion  if  we  are  careful  to  maintain 
lives  surrendered  to  Christ.” 


The  American  Journal  of  Theology  (Oct.  1913)  contains  an 
article  on  “The  Place  of  Religion  in  Modern  Life,”  by  Professor 
Charles  J.  Bushnell,  of  Pacific  University,  Frost  Grove,  Oregon. 
He  discusses  the  subject  under  the  following  heads: 

I.  Waning  Influence  of  the  Church.  The  small  attendance 
at  worship,  the  numerous  denominational  divisions,  the  relative 
decrease  in  the  supply  of  ministerial  candidates,  the  low  salaries 
of  ministers,  the  relative  decline  in  Church  benevolence,  and  the 
relative  decrease  of  membership  in  proportion  to  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  are  the  grounds  of  his  contention. 

II.  Change  of  Public  Attitude  Toward  Religious  Authority. 
The  older  views  were  marked  by  the  following  characteristics, 
(1)  a  general  trust  in  authority,  whether  of  clergy  or  Bible  ;  (2) 
ready  submission  to  the  Church  as  the  dominant  institution  in 
the  community,  with  a  large  attendance  of  men  at  the  services. 
(3)  a  prevalent  belief  in  the  mysteriously  supernatural,  as  over 
against  the  present  view  of  law;  (4)  a  belief  in  natural  de¬ 
pravity;  (5)  the  conception  of  the  individual,  as  an  isolated 
unit;  (6)  the  extension  of  external  authority  over  all  moral  and 
religious  relationships. 

As  over  against  the  older  views,  the  new  moral  and  religious 
point  of  view  holds  that  the  old  authorities  are  inadequate  as  is 
evident  from  the  negation  of  the  above  older  characteristics. 

III.  Practical  Causes  of  the  Hew  Religious  Viewpoint.  1. 
A  failure  of  the  old  concepts,  habits  and  customs  to  sustain  the 
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individual  in  relations  of  freedom  in  society  to-day.  2.  The 
actual  rapid  development  of  social  solidarity.  3.  The  rapid 
transformation  of  social  customs  indicating  that  society  is  not 
fixed  but  evolving.  The  idea  that  the  theory  of  evolution  is  of 
universal  application.  4.  Not  merely  material  things  but  truth 
is  in  process  of  evolution.  5.  The  remarkable  measure  of  sci¬ 
entific  control  over  nature,  with  a  new  conception  of  law  6.  A 
gradual  transformation  of  physical  conflict  in  society  into  ra¬ 
tional  co-operation.  7,  The  rapid  spread  of  philanthrophy. 
8.  Progress  in  astronomical  and  geographical  discoveries  have 
o-iven  us  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  revolutionizing  the 
imasrerv  of  the  drama  of  human  life.  The  heai  enli  goal  is  no 
longer  local  in  the  skies,  but  finds  its  realization  in  “Democ¬ 
racy”  and  “The  Co-operative  Commonwealth.”  9.  The  rapid 
increase  of  wealth  makes  possible  the  realization  of  the  hope  of 
the  ideal  democracy.  10.  A  cosmopolitanism  of  tastes  and  a 
tolerance  of  judgments,  brought  about  by  a  larger  intercourse 
among  the  nations,  and  individuals. 

IV.  Definitions  and  Elements  of  Religion.  Religion  “is  the 
social  function  devoted  to  maintaining  the  individual  consciously 
inorganic  living  relations  with  the  universe  as  a  whole  a  func¬ 
tion  in  which  the  worship  of  Deity  accepts  the  central  place: 
expressed  bv  prayer  on  the  one  hand  ano  demoted  social  service 
on  the  other.” 

Y.  Origin  of  the  Social  Constitution.  Society  passes  through 
three  cycles  of  growth,  namely,  maintenance,  control  and  valua¬ 
tion,  with  their  subordinate  functions  of  sustenance,  production, 
education,  religion,  government,  recreation  and  art. 

YI.  The  Logical  Social  Position  of  Religion.  The  particu¬ 
lar  place  of  religion  in  society  is  logically  between  the  functions 
of  education  and  government,  and  is  concerned  with  bringing 
about  the  adoption  of  the  ends  defined  by  education. 

YII.  Special  Service  of  Religion  to  the  Present  Age.  Our 
age  lias  been  devoted  to  the  lower  functions  of  sustenance  and 
production.  Yre  are  now  approaching  our  national  coni  ei  - 
sion”  to  the  higher  ideals  of  social  order  in  fraternity  and  good 
will. 

We  have  outlined  Professor  Bushnell’s  article  at  some  length, 
because  it  gives  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  undenomi¬ 
national  Quarterlies.  Much  of  what  he  says  is  literally  true. 
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but  the  generalization?  are  often  too  hasty.  The  criticisms 
of  the  Church  are  not  all  well  founded,  and  the  idea  of  re¬ 
ligion  too  vague.  The  subjection  of  everything  to  a  rigid 
law  of  "evolution”  is  not  true  to  fact,  especially  to  the  great 
fact  of  Personality.  Eeligion  in  its  essence  is  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  the  soul  with  God.  As  God  is  the  great  All  Father, 
His  children  form  a  brotherhood.  Eeligion,  therefore,  from  its 
very  nature  demands  fraternity,  co-operation,  and  the  support 
of  the  weak.  This  is  the  simple  teaching  of  Christ  and  the 
Bible.  The  Church  as  a  corporate  body  cannot  undertake  all  the 
functions  of  society.  It  is  its  great  function  to  leaven  society  with 
truth  and  love.  The  socialistic  cries  are  more  disturbing  than 
soothing.  Let  the  Church  go  on  in  its  blessed  ministry,  first  and 
foremost,  in  accordance  with  reason,  to  the  individual  and  seek 
to  make  him  a  better  man;  and  society  will  inevitably  improve. 
Society  is  not  a  coral  island  made  up  of  innumerable  defunct  in¬ 
dividuals,  who  have  given  up  their  lives  to  the  modern  fetish, 
called  social  order.  Society  is  a  living  house  built  of  living 
stones. 


In  the  same  number  of  the  Journal  of  Theology ,  Dr.  Fenn  of 
Harvard  Theological  Seminary  discusses  “Modern  Liberalism” 
of  which  he  is  an  apostle.  After  seeking  to  justify  it  as  against 
the  aspersions  of  its  foes,  he  offers  the  following  criticisms  of  it. 

“Turning  now  to  the  criticism  of  Liberalism  from  within,  to 
which  its  own  creative  principle  gives  rise,  we  must  seriously 
raise  the  question  whether  it  can  bear  the  weight  of  the  tragedies 
of  human  experience.  Does  not  its  amiable  faith  in  inherent 
goodness  appear  but  ghastly  mockery  when  confronted  by  the 
facts  of  life?  Believing  in  the  immanent  God,  it  must  seriously 
consider  what  sort  of  God  it  is  that  Xature  reveals.  If  God  is  in 
all,  then  he  must  be  in  tornado  and  earthquake  as  well  as  in  the 
serene  heavens  and  the  smiling  earth.  If  he  is  in  the  ripening 
crops  .he  must  be  likewise  in  the  devastating  tempest  which 
brings  famine  to  thousands.  Me  cannot  be  so  enamored  of  the 
loveliness  of  nature  as  to  be  blind  to  its  terrible  aspects.  And 
what  of  human  sin?  Here  more  than  anywhere  else  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  Modem  Liberalism  shows  itself.  It  may  be  conceded 
that  traditional  theology  made  too  much  of  sin,  but  surely  that 
was  better  than  to  make  light  of  it.  The  prophetic  curse  is 
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against  those  who  call  evil  good  no  less  than  against  those  who 
call  good  evil,  and  if  a  Jesus  rebukes  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
a  Judas  similarly  condemns  that  of  original  righteousness.  To 
a  serious  thinker,  Modern  Liberalism  often  seems  too  jocund  for 
life  as  it  really  is." 

“This  means — and  here  we  pass  to  a  second  criticism — that 
Modern  Liberalism  will  have  to  revise  its  favorite  concept  of 
unity.  At  present,  monistic  idealism  is  very  much  under  the 
weather  philosophically,  and  a  theological  system  akin  to  it  must 
suffer  correspondingly.  Into  the  debate  which  it  is  carrying  on 
with  pluralism  or  pragmatism,  it  is  not  for  us  here  to  enter,  but 
it  may  be  said  that  the  ideal  of  unity  seems  too  deeply  rooted  in 
the  human  mind  for  quick  and  easy  eradication  although  the  an¬ 
tagonistic  arguments  make  strong  moral  and  human  appeal. 
Perhaps  what  is  precious  in  monism  may  be  saved,  and  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  its  opponents  met,  by  a  better  definition  of  unity.  Unity 
conceived  in  terms  of  mechanism  has  yielded  to  the  organic  con¬ 
cept,  and  it  remains  to  abandon  unity  constructed  logically  in 
behalf  of  unity  interpreted  in  terms  of  purpose." 

“A  third  criticism  must  be  passed  upon  Modern  Liberalism, 
less  searching  and  more  superficial  than  the  two  already  made 
but  perhaps  more  important  with  reference  to  its  chance  of  wide 
acceptance.  So  far  it  has  been  too  often  an  endeavor  to  adapt 
old  phrases  and  usages  to  fit  the  religious  life  of  to-dav,  whereas 
the  urgent  need  is  to  aid  that  religious  life  in  creating  its  own 
forms  of  expression." 

“The  supreme  need  of  a  Modern  Liberalism,  so  far  as  wide 
appreciation  goes,  is  for  definite,  precise  thinking  and  direct, 
plain  speaking.  Unhappily,  however,  it  tends,  for  the  moment, 
to  fall  in  with  current  anti-intellectualism  and  rather  glories  in 
its  obseuritv  and  vagueness.  But  while  it  is  true  that  words  are 
only  Thrown  out'  at  objects  too  vast  for  exact  definition,  they 
should  at  least  be  thrown  with  an  eve  single  to  the  object,  and 
with  accuracy  of  aim,  and  while  the  intellect  is  only  a  single 
phase  of  our  complex  and  manifold  human  nature  it  is  certainly 
a  phase,  and  one  not  to  be  disdained." 


In  an  article  on  “The  Church  and  World  Brotherhood,"  in 
The  Constructive  Quarterly  (Dec.  1913),  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jef- 
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ferson,  D.D.,  of  Xew  York,  has  the  following  on  the  attitude  of 
the  Church  on  militarism : 

“What  then  c-an  the  Church  do?  It  is  not  for  her  to  chide 
because  of  bygone  transgressions,  nor  to  sit  in  judgment,  ap¬ 
portioning  among  nations  praise  and  blame.  Who  made  her  a 
judge  or  a  divider  over  the  nations  of  the  earth  ?  It  is  not  her 
province  to  make  programmes,  or  to  determine  the  size  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  budgets,  but  rather  to  create  the  atmosphere  in 
which  all  such  budgets  shall  shrink,  and  public  officials  shall 
find  it  easier  to  lay  out  programmes  which  merit  Christ’s  appro¬ 
bation.  Militarism  will  be  overthrown  not  by  the  smashing  of 
its  armaments,  but  bv  the  growth  of  a  fraternal  spirit.  The 
armor  of  Goliath  came  down  only  when  the  giant  fell.  It  was 
not  his  armor  which  made  him  fall,  but  the  death  wound  in 
his  forehead.  Militarism  is  the  Goliath  of  our  modern  world, 
and  no  man  can  touch  his  armor  until  his  spirit  has  been 
weakened.  We  are  not  fighting  against  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  spiritual  principalities  and  powers.  Xo  nation  will  al¬ 
low  itself  to  be  stripped  of  its  armor  either  by  the  mailed  fist 
of  a  neighbor  or  the  persuasions  of  reason.  The  armor  must 
be  melted  by  hearts  which  have  been  baptized  into  the  spirit  of 
brotherly  kindness.  The  worlds’  climate  must  be  changed  be¬ 
fore  the  flowers  of  Paradise  can  bloom.  Summer  will  come  only 
when  the  universal  Church  is  aflame.  Armaments  are  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  materialistic  age  to  which  science  has  given  miracle- 
working  powers.  Dreadnaughts  are  the  glaciers  of  an  age  of 
ice.  They  can  no  more  be  broken  by  arguments  than  icebergs 
can  be  pulverized  by  the  blows  of  mallets  in  the  hands  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Icebergs  melt  under  the  kiss  of  the  sun,  and  so  will  ar¬ 
mor  plate  melt  under  the  touch  of  a  spirit  made  kindlier  by  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ. 

Here  then  is  a  call  for  the  full-toned  proclamation  of  the 
Christian  Gospel  by  the  entire  company  of  Christian  believers. 
To  scatter  the  clouds  of  misunderstanding  and  break  down  the 
barriers  of  distrust,  and  stem  the  flow  of  the  currents  of  ill-will, 
to  widen  the  national  sympathies,  and  sweeten  the  national  tem¬ 
per,  and  make  sensitive  the  national  conscience,  so  that  every 
Christian  nation  shall  stretch  out  friendly  hands  of  fellowship  to 
the  whole  world,  this  is  a  work  worthy  of  archangels,  and  it  is  a 
work  to  which  the  Church  of  Christ  is  irrevocably  committed. 
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If  war  is  hell,  then  aimed  peace  is  purgatory,  and  it  is  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Church  to  sa\e  the  world  from  both.” 


In  the  same  number  of  the  Constructive  Quarterly,  J.  Ramsay 
MacDonald,  M.P.,  in  speaking  of  "Religion  and  the  Labor 
Movement,  ’  sums  up  his  argument  as  follows : 

“The  conclusion  to  which  I  therefore  come  is  that,  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Church  cannot  retain  the  confidence  of  the  active 
spirits  in  the  Labor  and  Socialist  movement  it  will  cut  itself  off 
more  and  more  from  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people;  it  will  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  the  barren  fig  tree  which  cumbers  the 
ground,  outside  its  walls  and  in  places  not  blessed  by  it  the  Gos¬ 
pel  will  be  preached.  On  the  other  hand,  should  anything  hap¬ 
pen  which  will  alienate  the  Labor  Movement  from  religious 
faith,  it  will  become  more  and  more  destructive  and  negative  in 
its  outlook,  harder  and  more  economic  in  its  inspiration,  with 
the  result  that  it  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  who  will  use  it 
for  their  own  ends  and  will  not  give  it  faithful  and  self-sacrific- 
mg  service.  Lor  the  personal  character  on  which  the  success  of 
the  Labor  Movement  depends  is  of  that  kind  which  believes  and 
so  can  labor  and  wait.  It  is  the  pettifogging  man  of  no  faith 
who  is  always  pulling  things  up  by  the  roots  to  see  how  they  are 
getting  on  and  who  needs  intoxicating  action  to  keep  him  going. 
And  that  is  the  man  who,  under  the  impression  that  he  is  creat¬ 
ing  revolutions  is  retarding  progress. 

Let  the  Church  and  Labor  understand  each  other  and  co-ope¬ 
rate  with  each  other  and  the  future  will  belong  to  both.” 


The  National  Council  of  the  Congregational  Churches,  at  its 
late  convention  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  adopted  the  following 
statement  "concerning  faith,  polity  and  fellowship.” 

^  e  believe  in  God  the  Father,  infinite  in  wisdom,  goodness, 
and  love,  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Who  for  us  and  our  salvation  lived  and  died  and  rose  again  and 
liveth  evermore ;  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  taketh  of  the  things 
of  Christ  and  reveal eth  them  to  us,  renewing,  comforting  and  in¬ 
spiring  the  souls  of  men.  We  are  united  in  striving  to  know 
the  will  of  God  as  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  made  known  or  to  be  made 
known  to  us.  We  hold  it  to  be  the  mission  of  the  Church  of 
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Christ  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  all  mankind,  exalting  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  one  true  God,  and  laboring  for  the  progress  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  promotion  of  justice,  the  reign  of  peace,  and  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  human  brotherhood.  Depending,  as  did  our  fathers, 
upon  the  continued  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  us  into 
all  truth,  we  work  and  pray  for  the  transformation  of  the  world 
into  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  we  look  with  faith  for  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  righteousness  and  the  life  everlasting." 

This  is  a  very  fair  statement,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  Christian 
belief  and  duty.  Xo  Christian  need  hesitate  to  subscribe  it,  un¬ 
less  the  intention  be  to  supplant  the  Apostles'*  Creed.  It  is  but 
natural  to  contrast  the  two,  though  in  all  fairness  it  may  be  said 
that  the  framers  of  the  new  article  did  not  intend  to  formulate 
a.  distinctive  creed.  Xevertheless  it  will  be  looked  upon  as  such. 
As  a  creed,  a  credo  (I  believe),  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  not  only  in  lacking  the  individual,  personal 
character  implied  in  the  pronoun  “I,”  but  also  in  diction  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  dignity  and  the  rhythm  of  the  language  of  the 
Apostles’  Creed.  As  to  content,  the  new  creed  is  a  combination 
of  confession  and  purpose,  of  faith  and  duty.  This  destroys  the 
simplicity  of  a  real  creed.  After  all.  the  practical  duties  of  a 
Church  must  be  seen  in  its  works,  rather  than  in  its  declarations. 
The  one  point  in  which  the  new  creed  excels  the  Apostles’  is  in 
the  fuller  statement  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  redemption. 

The  omission,  however,  of  phrases  like  the  following  shows  a 
theological  bias  and  probably  a  concession  to  negative  criticism. 
“Maker  of  heaven  and  earth ”  is  a  confession  of  the  eternity  and 
omnipotence  of  God  and  a  denial  of  materialistic  evolution. 
“ Only ”  before  Son  connotes  the  unique  Sonship  of  our  Lord. 
His  being  “conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  horn  of  the  Virgin 
Mary'  recognizes  His  virgin  birth,  and  His  two  natures  in  one 
person.  “Suffered”  and  “was  crucified"  remind  us  of  His  atone¬ 
ment.  That  “He  descended  into  hell ”  to  proclaim  His  triumph 
over  Evil  is  the  assurance  of  conquest.  That  “He  rose  again 
from  the  dead ”  is  the  proof  of  His  victory  over  death  and  the 
devil  and  the  promise  also  of  the  believer’s  resurrection.  The 
omission  of  the  mention  of  the  ascension,  the  session  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  the  return  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  judgment  is  a 
serious  defect  in  even  a  cursory  statement  of  the  work  of  Christ. 
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The  Congregationalists  may  be  congratulated  on  the  unani¬ 
mous  adoption  of  the  statement  above  quoted  ;  but  that  it  will  be 
the  basis  of  a  larger  union  among  Christian  denominations  we 
doubt.  The  firm  ground  gained  in  the  long  struggle  for  purity 
of  doctrine,  as  expressed  in  the  ecumenical  creeds  and  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession,  will  not  be  yielded  by  those  who  appreciate 
what  silence  would  involve. 

II.  IN  GERMAN.  BY  PROFESSOR  ABDEL  ROSS  WENTZ,  A.M.,  B.D. 

% 

The  most  important  single  event  in  theological  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  circles  during  the  past  quarter  was  the  fourteenth  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  General  Lutheran  Conference.  This  Conference  was 
organized  in  1868.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring  together  the  Luth¬ 
erans  of  all  countries  in  defense  of  the  Lutheran  confession  and 
through  this  closer  bond  of  fellowship  among  the  Lutherans  of 
the  world  to  foster  the  Lutheran  consciousness  and  thus  to  with¬ 
stand  the  dangers  that  threaten  the  Church  of  Christ.  To  this 
end  the  Conference  meets  each  biennium  for  the  discussion  of 
Church  problems  and  of  Church  work.  It  was  organized  by  the 
German  c-onfessionalists  and  the  Germans  have  always  played  the 
leading  role  in  its  deliberations  and  activities.  Its  chief  mouth¬ 
piece  has  always  been  the  Allgemeine  Evangelisch-Lutherisclie 
Kirchenzeitung ,  which  was  established  by  Luthardt  in  that  same 
year  1868.  The  fourteenth  session  of  the  Conference  was  held 
at  Nuremberg,  September  8-11.  It  attracted  unusual  attention 
because  of  the  peculiar  problems  facing  the  Church  at  this  time. 
The  program  was  promising  and  its  execution  has  generally  been 
pronounced  very  satisfying.  We  are  concerned  here  only  about 
the  theological  significance  of  the  discussions.  For  that  purpose 
it  will  suffice  if  we  present  a  brief  review  of  some  of  the  leading 
papers  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Conference. 

The  most  important  paper  of  the  whole  Conference  was  that 
presented  by  the  venerable  Professor  Theodore  Zahn  of  Erlangen, 
the  Nestor  among  conservative  scholars.  His  subject  was  “Why 
must  we  hold  fast  to  the  Confession  ??’  This  was  a  stirring  plea 
for  the  firm  anchor  of  faith  midst  the  unstable  waters  of  current 
thought.  The  demands  for  change  in  the  confession  both  of  pas¬ 
tor  and  of  people  are  growing  constantly  louder  and  more  nu¬ 
merous.  These  demands  appear  in  many  and  varied  forms  but 
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common  to  them  all  is  the  desire  to  throw  off  all  authority  and 
the  effort  to  appear  “progressive.”  Nevertheless  it  remains  a 
duty  and  a  necessity  for  us  to  preserve  the  faith  of  the  Church. 
We  must  hold  fast  to  the  Confession. 

We  are  not  merely  concerned  with  the  Confession  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  in  particular  but  with  the  Confession  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  general.  For  the  Lutheran  Church  will 
have  nothing  of  value  to  transmit  to  posterity  unless  it  be  the 
pristine  confession  of  Christendom,  the  immediate  echo  of 
Christ’s  own  preaching.  The  kernel  of  that  confession  is  to  be 
found  in  Peter’s  answer:  “Thou  art  the  Christ."  Others  had 
called  Jesus  Lord,  or  Kabbi,  or  Prophet,  or  David’s  Son,  or 
Messiah,  but  it  was  Peter’s  confession  alone  that  received  the 
stamp  of  emphatic  approval.  To  this  confession  Jesus  had 
gradually  educated  His  disciples  by  patient  and  skillful  teaching. 
And  even  then  He  regards  the  result  as  not  merely  the  product 
of  keen  natural  insight  but  as  the  effect  of  God’s  immediate  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  heart.  These  two  elements,  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  and  the  working  of  the  Father  within  the  soul,  constitute 
the  sources  from  which  the  earliest  disciples  gathered  their  faith. 
Jesus  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  and  the 
foundation  and  corner-stone  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  which 
Peter  and  other  penitent  and  regenerate  confessors  like  him  are 
“living  stones”  gathered  about  the  chief  corner-stone.  In  this 
faith  the  apostles  lived  and  in  this  faith  they  died. 

But  there  are  those  who  claim  that  Jesus’  Gospel  was  not  the 
same  as  that  with  which  the  apostles  established  the  Christian 
Church.  Those  who  take  this  view,  however,  do  not  understand 
the  origin  of  Peter’s  confession  nor  do  they  fully  appreciate  the 
growth  of  spiritual  apprehension  brought  about  in  the  disciples 
by  the  course  of  events.  In  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  the 
crucifixion  and  the  resurrection  are  fundamental.  And  that  is 
natural  and  necessary,  nor  does  it  contradict  the  clear  confession 
of  Peter  and  his  companions.  The  two  forms  of  confession  simply 
constitute  two  stages  in  God’s  self-revelation  through  Jesus. 
Peter’s  confession  was  the  outcome  of  His  life ;  the  point  of  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  apostolic  preaching  was  the  outcome  of  His  death. 
In  both  cases  we  have  Christ’s  Person  at  the  center  and  in  both 
cases  we  have  the  clear  echo  of  divine  revelation  in  the  teaching, 
suffering,  and  rising  Christ.  If  the  Church,  as  Christ  Himself 
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called  it  into  existence,  is  to  continue  to  be  a  real  factor  among 
us  we  must  never  surrender  this  confession  of  the  Christ  who  is 
the  Son  of  the  living  Cod  and  who  lived  and  died  and  rose  again. 
We  must  hold  fast  to  the  Confession. 

In  this  conviction  we  are  confirmed  by  a  glance  at  the  apos¬ 
tolic  age.  How  are  we  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  unlearned 
apostles  were  able  to  maintain  their  new  religion  in  the  midst  of 
the  highly  developed  culture  of  their  times?  Those  were  trou¬ 
blous  times.  There  wrere  difficulties  within  and  dangers  without. 
And  yet  the  Christian  religion  of  the  apostles,  without  any  recog¬ 
nition  on  the  part  of  the  law  and  without  protection  on  the  part 
of  the  political  authorities,  was  nevertheless  able  not  merely  to 
preserve  itself  alive  but  even  to  spread  like  a  genial  brotherhood 
over  all  the  lands  of  the  civilized  world.  This  very  remarkable 
fact  of  history  can  be  explained  only  by  the  grim  determination 
of  the  apostles  with  which  they  set  themselves  against  each  new 
form  of  false  doctrine  and  by  their  constant  watchfulness  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  bonds  of  peace  in  the  unity  of  spirit.  Men  like  St. 
John  and  St.  Paul  are  sometimes  charged  with  fanatical  intoler¬ 
ance.  Be  it  so,  it  was  this  quality  that  enabled  them  to  preserve 
their  blessed  faith  and  to  transmit  it  to  posterity.  They  did  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  individuality  of  teachers  entails  a  va¬ 
riety  of  form  in  presentation,  but  they  did  insist  very  stoutly 
upon  unity  in  essentials  and  they  built  up  a  Church  that  had  but 
one  Gospel,  one  Confession,  one  Worship,  one  Faith.  Thi«  is  the 
explanation  of  their  wonderful  victory  and  it  strengthens  us  in 
the  conviction  that  we  too  must  hold  fast  to  the  Confession. 

Moreover  a  glance  at  the  conditions  of  the  present  day  leads 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Christianity  is  not  a  theodicy.  It  is 
not  a  religion  for  the  hermit  but  a  religion  that  permeates  com¬ 
munities  and  builds  communions.  The  Gospel  applies  directly 
to  the  individual  soul  but  it  is  universal  in  its  aim.  It  trans¬ 
forms  the  individual  and  sets  him  in  a  new  relation  to  all  men. 
It  begets  an  impulse  to  win  others  and  to  live  in  fellowship  with 
others.  Where  the  Christian  faith  obtains  there  must  be  com¬ 
munity  of  worship,  co-operation  in  works  of  love,  instruction  of 
the  young.  But  these  things  are  impossible  without  a  recogniz¬ 
ed  and  well-defined  standard  of  doctrine.  Such  a  recognized 
Confession  we  still  have,  both  for  congregation  and  for  pastor. 
Not  that  our  people  are  generally  acquainted  with  the  symbolical 
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books,  but  their  content  they  know  from  the  Catechism,  from  the 
course  of  the  Church  Year,  from  the  forms  of  Divine  Worship, 
and  from  the  Church  Hymns.  Xo  pastor  can  administer  the 
sacraments  or  perform  any  of  the  ministerial  acts  or  lead  his  con¬ 
gregation  in  their  weekly  worship  with  any  degree  of  sincerity 
unless  he  holds  fast  to  the  Confession.  Its  content  is  thoroughly 
inwoven  into  all  of  our  liturgy  and  into  everything  that  has  to  do 
with  the  communion  of  saints.  In  these  days  when  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  so  many  to  break  with  the  Confession  of 
the  primitive  Church  and  to  deny  many  of  the  fundamentals  in 
our  faith,  both  pastors  and  people  need  to  be  reminded  that  if 
they  would  participate  in  congregational  life  and  worship  with¬ 
out  insincerity  and  hypocrisy  they  must  hold  fast  to  the  Confes¬ 
sion. 

All  efforts  to  compose  the  peace  of  the  Church  universal  by 
modification  of  the  Christian  Confession,  by  subtraction  or  ac¬ 
commodation,  are  impracticable  and  worse  than  useless.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  that  repeatedly.  A  freedom  that  knows  no 
order  and  makes  no  confessional  demands  endangers  the  life  of 

O 

any  Church,  dissolving  it  into  disorder,  then  demagogism,  then 
despotism.  There  must  be  some  norm,  even  at  the  expense  of 
uniformity,  and  that  norm  must  be  the  unadulterated  Gospel 
confessed  by  the  earliest  Christians. 

There  is  no  single  form  of  the  Christian  Confession  which  can 
dispel  the  clouds  on  the  horizon  of  Christian  unity.  Xo  par¬ 
ticular  denomination  can  say:  We  are  the  Church.  The  promise 
that  the  Church  should  endure  forever  was  not  given  to  any  in¬ 
dividual  Church  but  to  the  one,  holy,  universal,  Christian  Church 
which  we  confess  in  the  Apostles’  Creed.  This  Church  exists; 
therefore  we  believe.  But  it  does  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall 
be;  therefore  we  hope.  But  what  makes  us  capable  of  regarding 
ourselves  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  our  Confession 
and  our  firm  loyalty  to  that  portion  of  the  knowledge  of  salva¬ 
tion  which  the  Lord  of  the  Church  universal  has  entrusted  to  our 
Church  in  particular. 

This  ringing  appeal  the  president  Professor  Ihmels  summarized 
in  four  propositions.  (1)  Xo  Church  without  a  Confession. 
(2)  Our  Confession  is  justified  even  in  the  present.  (3)  There 
is  no  occasion  to  subtract  from  the  Confession  in  order  to  ac¬ 
commodate  contemporaries.  (4)  Most  important  of  all  is  the 
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personal  appropriation  of  the  Confession.  To  this  the  Lord 
must  be  lead  us  even  as  Fie  led  His  disciples  of  old. 

Another  address  that  deeply  impressed  the  Conference  and 
elicited  most  favorable  comment  was  the  very  timely  and  thor¬ 
ough  discussion  by  Doctor  Haack  (Schwerin)  of  the  question 
“Why  has  the  Church  thus  far  gained  so  little  benefit  from  the 
newly-awakened  interest  in  religion?”  This  was  published  in 
full  in  the  columns  of  th eKirchenzeitung  and  has  since  appeared 
as  a  separate  print. 

Despite  the  many  evidences  of  ir religion,  the  scoffing  atheism 
of  the  socialists  and  the  practical  materialism  of  the  educated 
circles,  despite  the  complete  worldliness  of  private  and  public 
life,  the  observant  student  of  the  times  will  easily  discover  un¬ 
mistakable  evidences  of  an  awakening  interest  in  things  religi¬ 
ous.  The  opening  of  the  century  is  marked  by  a  distinct  turn  in 
the  mental  and  spiritual  life  of  the  modern  man  of  culture.  Bare 
naturalism  and  crass  materialism  have  exhausted  themselves  and 
in  their  place  is  coming  a  better  understanding  of  spiritual  ideas 
and  powers  and  a  keener  appreciation  of  their  indispensable 
value  for  the  progress  of  civilization.  This  means  a  more 
friendly  attitude  towards  religion.  Then,  too,  the  great  com¬ 
plexity  of  modern  life  requires  in  the  individual  an  immense 
amount  of  human  energy,  physical,  mental,  and  moral.  This 
begets  a  certain  soulless  mechanizing  of  life  and  this  in  turn 
leads  to  a  realization  of  the  vanity  of  earthly  goods  and  to  an 
idealistic  longing  after  free  and  enduring  personality.  Thus 
again  the  path  is  marked  out  towards  religion.  This  trend  is 
illustrated  by  Eucken,  Kietzsche,  and  Tolstoi. 

Other  factors  that  indicate  a  re-awakening  of  interest  in  re¬ 
ligion  are  to  be  found  abundantly  in  modern  German  poetry 
(Knodt,  Schuler,  Baum,  Bartseh),  in  the  modern  drama  (Bjorn- 
son,  Schonherr)  ,  in  the  metaphysical  tendencies  among  philoso¬ 
phers  (v.  Hartman,  Eucken),  in  the  two  new  sciences  concerning 
religion  (Comparative  Religions  and  Psychology  of  Religion), 
in  the  great  amount  of  religious  literature  on  the  market  and  its 
abundant  commercial  success,  in  the  activities  of  such  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  Kepler  bund,  in  the  amazing  growth  of  the  sects 
(Seventh-Day  Adventists,  Irvingites),  and  in  that  great  and 
growing  movement  known  as  the  “modern  fellowship-movement,” 
which  draws  its  strength  from  the  very  soil  of  the  Church  her- 
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self  and  which  parallels  in  so  many  respects  the  German  Pietism 
of  the  18th  century. 

But  none  of  these  many  streams  of  interest  have  flowed  into 
the  organized  Church.  They  have  not  strengthened  the  congre¬ 
gations  nor  have  they  filled  the  houses  of  worship.  They  have 
deposited  themselves  alongside  of  the  Church.  How  is  this  to 
be  explained?  So  far  from  gaining  anything  from  the  newly 
awakened  interest  in  religion  the  Church  has  rather  lost  in  in¬ 
fluence,  in  popularity,  and  even  in  actual  numbers.  Indifference 
continues  to  prevail  among  Church  members.  The  Church  is 
cordially  hated  by  multitudes  and  despite  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  formal  withdrawal  from  the  C  hurch  at  least  85,000  have 
taken  that  tragic  step  in  the  last  few  years.  The  tendency  to 
withdraw  has  become  a  veritable  “movement.” 

Shall  we  sav  then  that  this  revival  of  interest  in  religion  is  only 
apparent  and  not  real,  only  temporary  and  not  abiding?  That 
might  apply  to  some  cases  but  certainly  great  numbers  are  seri¬ 
ous  and  sincere  seekers  after  God,  who  nevertheless  pass  the 
Church  bv  in  their  search.  One  of  two  things  is  true:  either  the 
Church  does  not  have  the  kind  of  religion  which  the  modern 
man  seeks,  or  else  the  religion  of  the  modern  man  does  not  in¬ 
clude  any  such  institution  as  the  Church.  Either  the  Church  as 
now  constituted  is  at  fault  or  else  the  religious  ideal  of  modern 
times  is  false. 

The  Church  is  a  divine  institution.  It  is  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  God's  revelation  of  Himself  to  men  for  their  salva¬ 
tion.  Apart  from  such  special  revelation  of  a  personal  and  all- 
powerful  God  there  can  be  no  Church  in  the  historical  sense  of 
the  term.  And  yet  this  very  factor  of  supernaturalism  runs  di¬ 
rectly  counter  to  the  modern  consciousness.  Spinoza  and  Dar¬ 
win  are  the  twin  guardian  saints  of  the  modern  world  of  cul- 
ture.  All  accent  is  placed  upon  the  divine  immanence,  the  facts 
of  history  are  all  to  be  explained  by  evolution,  and  the  absolute¬ 
ness  of  the  Christian  verities  cannot  be  maintained.  This  is 
abundantly  illustrated  by  Carl  Jatho  and  Arthur  Drews.  Hence 
the  lack  of  sympathy  between  the  Church  and  modern  religious 
movements. 

Then  again,  the  extreme  subjectivism  of  modern  thought  fos¬ 
ters  the  estrangement  from  the  Church.  The  interposing  of 
dogmas  and  creeds,  of  means  of  grace  and  outward  forms,  be- 
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tween  God  and  the  individual  soul  is  regarded  as  the  prime  fault 
of  the  conservative  Reformation.  This  spurious  mysticism  of 
today  makes  the  human  soul  in  its  essence  the  same  as  God  and 
has  no  need  of  an  organized  Church.  The  Church  preaches  a 
religion  of  redemption  with  its  doctrines  of  sin  and  of  grace. 
But  the  modern  man  of  culture  has  little  taste  for  a  theology  of 
blood  and  wounds,  for  original  sin  and  vicarious  atonement. 
Moreover,  the  other-worldliness  of  the  Church’s  theology  does  not 
strike  a  responsive  chord  in  the  consciousness  of  the  modern  man. 
Evidently  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  system 
would  have  to  be  eliminated  in  order  to  bridge  over  the  chasm 
between  the  organized  Church  and  modern  religious  trends. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  fellowship-movement  and  the  Christian 
sects  we  find  little  or  no  antagonism  to  the  theology  of  the 
Church.  They  hold  to  the  Apostles"  Creed  and  to  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  They  seek  to  place  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  exact  basis  of  genuine  Biblical  Christianitv  but 
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the  opposition  to  the  Church  grows  out  of  the  difference  in  form 
of  piety.  The  sects  emphasize  conversion  rather  than  baptism, 
faith  and  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers  rather  than  the 
official  administration  of  the  means  of  grace,  and  they  foster  a 
semi-ascetic  ideal  of  life.  Thus  these  extreme  conservatives  in 
religion  find  themselves  at  one  with  the  extreme  liberals  in  the- 
°l°gy  in  their  rejection  of  the  Church  as  a  saving  institution  and 
a  proper  and  necessary  religious  organization.  Here  again  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Church  to  sacrifice  something  essen¬ 
tial  in  order  to  please  her  critics.  For  the  Church  is  a  divine 
institution  and  not  a  mere  union  of  men  and  by  men. 

y  tee  is  room  for  great  improvement  in  the 
C  hurch  herself.  The  union  of  Church  and  State  has  certainly 
sapped  much  of  the  strength  and  zeal  of  the  Church  and  has  di¬ 
minished  her  influence  and  curbed  her  usefulness.  She  has  fail¬ 
ed  to  touch  all  classes.  Her  own  ministers  have  not  alwavs  been 
faithful  and  faultless.  Then,  too,  she  has  failed  to  inculcate  in 
her  individual  members  a  sense  of  dutv  to  the  Church  or^aniza- 

*  C 

tion.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  This 
branch  of  the  Church  has  also  been  speciallv  guiltv  of  allowing 
her  members  to  remain  constantly  passive  and  receptive  instead 
of  turning  into  channels  of  service  the  modern  impulse  to  ener¬ 
getic  deeds. 
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In  answer,  therefore,  to  the  caption  of  the  address  it  may  be 
said  that  the  religions  ideals  of  modern  culture  are  chiefly  to 
blame  but  that  the  Church  can  do  much  more  to  attract  the  mod¬ 
ern  man  and  to  meet  his  religious  needs  than  she  has  been  do¬ 
ing.  Less  theory  and  more  practice  was  suggested.  More  par¬ 
ishes  and  smaller  ones  in  the  large  cities  would  help  to  reach  the 
people.  The  public  press  should  be  brought  into  use.  Laymen 
should  be  set  to  active  work.  And  the  present  generation  of 
students  should  be  won  for  the  Church.  Then  the  future  of  the 
Church  would  no  longer  be  certain. 

The  Swedish  Court  Preacher  Xorby  (Stockholm)  presented  a 
paper  on  the  question,  “How  will  the  Church  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  spiritual  movements  in  her  midst  and  apply 
them  to  the  welfare  of  the  people?*'  The  question  concerning 
State  Church  or  Free  Church  is  much  discussed  to-day.  It  is  an 
important  question  and  the  Church  ought  to  prepare  herself  for 
a  possible  separation  of  Church  and  State.  When  such  a  separa¬ 
tion  comes  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Church  if  she  can 
command  tire  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  all  of  her  members 
and  of  those  wide  circles  of  Christian  piety  that  are  becoming 
estranged  from  her.  To  that  end  the  Church  must  be  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Spiritual  are  her  weapons  and  the  greater  the 
spiritual  power  of  a  Church,  the  greater  will  be  her  attractive  in¬ 
fluence  upon  her  surroundings.  The  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  comes  only  in  reliance  upon  God's  Word  and  obedience  to 
the  Gospel  which  is  old  and  yet  eternally  new. 

The  chief  means  within  the  State  Church  of  reaching  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  people  and  exerting  a  blessed  influence  upon  their 
lives  is  through  vigorous  preaching  and  faithful  pastoral  service. 
This  work  is  not  in  vain  and  it  is  a  specially  pleasing  sign  of  the 
times  that  here  and  there  among  students  there  is  a  growing  zeal 
for  positive  Christianity  and  for  co-operation  in  Church  work. 
Then,  too,  works  of  mercy  must  be  brought  forth.  The  Church 
must  be  able  to  inspire  to  noble  deeds  of  love.  The  Church 
should  make  use  of  the  strategy  of  the  politicians  and  mobilize  all 
her  forces,  setting  every  man  to  work.  The  preaching  of  the 
Word  and  the  works  of  love  are  the  two  witnesses  of  the  truth 
which  the  Church  represents.  A  prominent  German  socialist 
said  of  the  late  Pastor  von  Bodelsehwingh :  “Xo  one  has  so  hind¬ 
ered  our  progress  as  Bodelsehwingh  with  his  works  of  Christian 
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love.  II  the  Church  neglects  the  service  of  love  and  the  culti- 
\  at  ion  of  iellowship  she  will  drive  the  most  earnest  Christian 
people  over  to  the  sects.  But  if  she  renders  actual  service  and 
<il  the1  same  time  maintains  the  pure  Word  of  God  in  her  midst 
she  will  always  have  the  energy  and  the  men  to  build  up  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  to  fight  His  battles  on  earth. 

General  Superintendent  Kaftan  (Kiel)  made  special  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  question  to  the  Gemeinschaftsbewegung  in  Germany. 
In  Sweden  this  movement  is  being  conserved  for  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  in  Germany  the  same  must  be  attempted.  Political 
measures  looking  in  this  direction  are  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Church  authorities. 

At  one  of  the  closing  sessions  of  the  Conference  after  three 
masterful  addresses  by  specialists  on  various  aspects  of  Luther’s 
life  and  activity,  action  was  taken  preparatory  to  a  fitting  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Reformation. 
An  endowment  will  be  established  for  purposes  that  have  not  yet 
been  announced.  The  Conference  was  never  stronger  in  Luth¬ 
eran  consciousness  than  it  is  to-day. 

Gettysburg Pa. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

Charles  scribner's  sons,  new  york. 

History  of  Religions.  By  George  Foot  Moore,  D.D ,  LL.D.. 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Religion  in  Harvard  University. 
Cloth.  Pp.  xiv.  637.  Price  $2.50  net. 


This  History  of  Religion  is  one  of  the  invaluable  International 
Theological  Library  series.  The  present  volume  treats  of  the 
religions  of  China,  Japan,  Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  India. 
Persia  (Zorostrianism),  Greece,  and  Rome  (including  the  re¬ 
ligions  of  the  Empire).  A  second  volume  will  be  devoted  to 
Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Mohammedanism — three  religions 
so  intimately  related  in  origin  and  history  as  to  constitute  a 
natural  group. 

Out  of  a  vast  and  chaotic  jumble  of  facts  and  fancies  concern¬ 
ing  the  non-Christian  religions,  Dr.  Moore  lias  contrived  to  give 
a  coherent  and  readable  account.  He  has  confined  himself,  as 
noted  above,  to  a  treatment  of  the  religions  of  civilized  people, 
who  “emerge  upon  our  knowledge  in  a  relatively  advanced  stage 
of  development,  when  compared  with  ancient  or  modern  sav¬ 
ages.”  These  religions  appear  as  natural  polytheisms.  “What 
lies  behind  them  is  unknown  to  history.  But  they  carry  on 
many  survivals  of  prehistoric  stage  of  culture,  embedded  in  the 
ritual  and  myth  of  public  religions,  or  as  superstitions  among 
the  masses.  At  bottom  they  are  all  alike,  being  in  fact  entailed 
by  remote  ancestors.  Such  phenomena  enable  the  historian  to 
prolong  his  vision  beyond  the  confines  of  history;  in  these  sur¬ 
vivals  he  recognizes  antecedents  and  divine  origins.”  The  au¬ 
thor  further  finds  in  these  religions  an  essential  unity  in  such 
things  as  cosmogony,  in  which  they  unify  the  creative  power 
The  demand  for  unity  in  the  moral  order  of  the  world  also  tends 
toward  monotheism.  Belief  in  immortality  and  in  retribution 
demands  of  religion  that  it  point  out  the  way  to  something  bet¬ 
ter  beyond. 

Compared  with  Christianity,  the  religions  of  even  the  greatest 
heathen  nations  are  a  pitiful  illustration  of  the  struggle  of  the 
soul  after  light  when  unaided  by  the  Bible. 

Dr.  Moore  has  given  his  readers  an  excellent  and  reliable  hand¬ 
book,  written  from  the  objective  stanlpoint  of  the  true  historian. 

J.  a.  singmaster. 
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THE  LUTHERAN  PUBLICATION  SOCIETAL  PHILADELPHIA. 

Luthers  Correspondence  and  other  Contemporary  Letters,  trans¬ 
lated  and  edited  bv  Preserved  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Fellow  of  Am¬ 
herst  College.  Yol.  I.  1507-1521.  Cloth.  Pp.  583.  Price 
$3.50. 

In  his  recent  /‘Life  and  Letters  of  Martin  Luther/’  Dr.  Smith 
gives  evidence  not  only  of  a  true  historic  method,  but  also  of  a 
sympathetic  spirit  in  his  interpretation  of  the  greatest  of  mod¬ 
em  men.  He  presents  Luther  somewhat  differently,  and  more 
personally  than  he  usually  appears  in  the  scores  of  biographies 
which  his  wonderful  life  has  called  forth. 

The  method,  aim  and  general  content  of  the  present  volume 
are  set  forth  in  the  preface  as  follows : 

“By  the  great  Eanke  and  his  school  the  sources  of  history  most 
esteemed  were  public  documents — the  treaty,  the  legislative  act. 
the  contract,  the  charter,  the  edict.  There  is  now  a  reaction  from 
this  method.  The  memoir,  the  journal,  the  private  letter  are  com¬ 
ing  into  favor  again,  if  only  as  the  necessary  interpreters  of  the 
public  act.  But  beyond  this  they  are  seen  to  convey  a  deeper  psy¬ 
chological  and  personal  meaning.  The  epistle,  in  particular,  en¬ 
joys  the  double  advantage  of  being  written,  like  the  public  docu¬ 
ment,  on  the  spot,  and  of  revealing,  like  the  memoir,  the  real  in¬ 
ward  attitude  of  an  actor  in  the  drama.” 

“The  present  work  aims  to  set  before  the  public  the  history,  as 
told  by  the  participants  and  eye-witnesses  themselves  in  all  the 
unreserve  of  private  correspondence,  of  the  most  momentous 
crisis  in  the  annals  of  Europe.  It  is  impossible  here  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  importance  of  the  Reformation;  I  have  done  it  partially 
elsewhere,  and  hope  to  return  to  it  in  future.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  revolution  which  goes  by  this  name  wrought  an  up¬ 
heaval  in  the  political,  social  and  religious  structure  of  Europe 
and  prepared  the  ground  for  our  modern  civilization.  Every 
element  of  the  movement  is  reflected  in  these  letters :  the  return 
to  the  Bible,  the  revolt  from  ecclesiastical  abuse  and  from  papal 
authority,  the  economic  and  social  reform,  the  growing  national¬ 
ism  and  awakening  subjectivism.  The  launching  of  the  Ninety- 
five  Theses  is  described  and  their  working  on  the  minds  of  men 
portraved :  the  summons  of  Luther  before  his  ecclesiastical  su- 
periors  first  at  Heidelberg  and  then  at  Augsburg,  the  great  de¬ 
bate  with  Eck  at  Leipsic,  the  trumpet  call  to  spiritual  emancipa¬ 
tion  in  the  pamphlets  of  1520,  the  preparation  of  the  bull  of  ex¬ 
communication  and  the  burning  of  the  same,  and  finally,  as  a 
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fitting  climax,  the  memorable  appearance  of  Lnther  before  the 
Emperor  and  Diet  at  Worms,  are  set  before  our  eyes. 

In  order  to  present  faithfully  all  sides  of  the  movement  I  have 
given  not  only  the  correspondence  of  Luther,  but  the  most  im¬ 
portant  letters  relating  to  him  by  his  contemporaries.  Among 
the  writers  are  the  Popes  Leo  X.  and  Adrian  VI.,  the  Emperors 
Maximilian  and  Charles  V.,  and  many  of  the  Princes,  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  of  Germany.  Humanists  and  artists  are  among 
the  writers :  Erasmus,  Hutten  and  Diirer.  The  great  Reform¬ 
ers  are  represented  by  Capito  and  Bucer,  CE  colamp  a dius,  Zwingli 
and  Melanchthon.  Xor  are  the  least  interesting  letters  those  of 
the  Catholic  champions,  Aleander  and  Ec-k.” 

“But  the  dominating  personality  of  this  work,  as  in  the  age. 
is  Martin  Luther.  To  many  the  chief  value  of  the  book  will  be 
the  revelation  of  his  inward  life.  His  early  spiritual  struggles, 
the  things  by  which  he  profited  and  grew,  his  faith,  his  devotion 
to  conscience  and  to  truth  as  he  saw  it,  and  his  indomitable  will, 
stand  out  in  his  unconscious  autobiography.” 

The  translation  is  idiomatic,  and  has  caught  well  the  spirit  of 
a  racy  correspondence.  The  translator’s  notes  are  very  valuable 
and  include  explanations  of  allusions,  corrections  of  mistakes, 
and  short  biographical  notices  of  persons  mentioned. 

The  justification  of  the  present  work  is  its  intrinsic  worth,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  Luther's  Letters  have  never  appeared  in 
English,  except  a  small  collection  in  1908  translated  by  Marga¬ 
ret  L.  Currie. 

The  “Correspondence”  will  embrace  two  additional  volumes 
which  are  promised  before  the  400‘the  anniversary  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  There  should  be  a  large  sale  of  the  three  volumes. 
Every  English-speaking  Lutheran  minister  ought  to  purchase 
them. 

J.  A.  SI  NGM  ASTER. 


The  Knight  in  Grey.  Marie  E.  Richard.  Price  $1.25. 


In  “The  Knight  in  Grey”  Mrs.  Richard  has  given  us  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  convincing  picture  of  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms 
and  Luther  at  Wartburg  Castle.  She  has  studied  her  hero  and 
his  time  thoroughlv,  and  her  story  moves  surelv  and  smoothlv. 
We  see  Luther  in  all  his  faith  and  courage  and  tenderness,  we 
watch  the  great  dream  of  his  life  developing,  we  are  spectators  of 
the  splendor  of  the  mediaeval  court,  we  explore  the  mysteries  of 
the  great  and  romantic  castle  of  his  enforced  imprisonment,  we 
see  the  effect  of  this  great  soul  upon  high  and  low,  prince  and 
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peasant.  Interwoven  with  the  account  of  Luther  is  a  fresh  and 
beautiful  love  story.  The  young  people  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
should  be  deeply  grateful  for  this  fine  romance  which  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  them. 

e.  l.  s. 


STUDENT  VOLUNTEER  MOVEMENT.  600  LEXINGTON  AVE.,  X.  Y.  CITY 


The  Continuation  Committee  Conferences  in  Asia ,  1912-1913. 

Cloth,  Octavo,  488  pages.  Price  $2.00. 

The  title  is  accurately  descriptive,  yet  it  can  hardly  give  to  the 
average  reader  an  adequate  conception  of  the  contents  of  the 
book.  He  will  ask.  what  is  this  Continuation  Committee,  and 
what  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  conferences  here  reported  ? 

Well,  the  Continuation  Committee,  composed  of  some  forty  or 
more  representative  and  capable  leaders  of  the  world  missionary 
forces,  is  the  creation  of  the  Missionary  Conference  held  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1910.  The  task  assigned  to  it  is  to  carry  forward  the 
investigations  begun  by  the  eight  commissions  of  that  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  thus  to  preserve  and  extend  its  influence.  In  pursu¬ 
ance  of  this  dutv,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  missionary  work  on  the 
foreign  field,  Hr.  John  R.  Mott,  Chairman  of  the  Continuation 
Committee,  projected  and  conducted  a  series  of  eighteen  sec¬ 
tional,  and  three  national  conferences,  in  India,  China  and 
Japan.  The  territory  covered  by  these  conferences  embraces 
the  principal  mission  fields  of  Asia,  and  here  about  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  non-Christian  world  have  their 
home. 

Usually  three  days  were  given  to  each  conference.  We  are 
assured  that  the  members  were  chosen  with  much  care,  so  as  to 
secure  the  most  capable  and  experienced  leaders  and  workers, 
foreign  and  native,  which  the  conference  area  could  furnish.  The 
program  carried  out  in  each  instance  was  practically  the  same, 
and  was  based  upon  a  series  of  questions  relating  to  the  out¬ 
standing  problems,  methods  and  needs  of  mission  work,  such  as 
the  occupation  of  the  field,  evangelization,  the  native  Christian 
Church,  training  of  missionaries,  native  Christian-  leaders,  edu¬ 
cation  and  literature.  The  results  arrived  at  b}7  discussion,  the 
combined  judgment  of  these  hundreds  of  earnest,  devoted  mis¬ 
sionary  leaders  and  workers,  put  into  formal  reports,  as  brief 
and  yet  comprehensive  as  possible,  make  up  the  content  of  this 
volume. 

The  reviewer  has  carefully  read  a  number  of  these  reports, 
and  given  less  thorough  attention  to  others.  These  reports  are 
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not  all  of  equal  merit,  and  there  is,  necessarily,  a  good  deal  of 
repetition  and  sameness.  They  will  not  strongly  appeal  to  the 
average  layman.  To  those,  however,  charged  with  missionary 
administration  in  these  and  other  lands,  to  candidates  for  the 
foreign  field,  to  ministers,  and  to  closer  students  of  the  subject, 
this  volume  will  prove  valuable.  There  is  no  other  single  vol¬ 
ume  which  furnishes  such  a  store  of  well  considered  and  reliable 
information,  and  such  trustworthy  judgment  concerning  practi¬ 
cally  every  important  feature  of  mission  work  in  these  great 
lands.  These  findings  represent  the  sober  conviction  of  the  men 
and  women  that  are  on  the  field,  that  are  leading  in  the  contest 
against  the  strongholds  of  heathenism,  and  the  Church  at  home, 
whose  representatives  these  men  and  women  are,  should  heed  the 
appeal  that  rings  in  these  pages.  We  wish  for  this  book  the 
widest  possible  distribution. 

L.  K. 


FUNK  AND  WAGNALLS  CO.  NEW  YORK. 

“New  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language By 
Isaac  K.  Funk,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  assisted  by  380  Editors  and 
Specialists.  3,000  pages,  7,000  illustrations.  Printed  on 
thick  specially  finished  paper,  and  also  on  imported  thin  Bible 
paper.  Issued  in  one  or  two  volumes  in  thick  paper,  and  in 
one  volume  in  the  thin  paper.  For  price  consult  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 


The  14 ew  Standard  is  a  truly  monumental  work  in  size,  con¬ 
tent  and  make-up.  Whatever  may  have  been  true  of  any  dic¬ 
tionary  hitherto  published,  it  is  now  true  of  the  Standard  that  it 
is  the  finest  single  volume  dictionary  that  has  yet  appeared  in 
the  English  language. 

The  eminent  Editor-in-Chief  unfortunately  did  not  live  to  see 
the  completion  of  the  famous  dictionary,  which  has  immortaliz¬ 
ed  his  name  among  lexicographers.  We  know  not  where  his 
sepulchre  may  be,  but  we  know  where  to  look  for  his  monument. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  many  of  his  assistants  were  more  learn¬ 
ed  than  he;  but  for  originalhw  and  for  the  broad  conception  of 
what  a  dictionary  should  be  Dr.  Funk  takes  his  place  alongside 
of  I4oah  Webster,  on  whose  work  he  made  decided  advances.  We 
are  glad  to  pay  this  tribute  to  a  useful  man,  a  distinguished  Lu¬ 
theran  and  a  former  parishioner  of  the  writer. 

The  first  tiring  that  strikes  the  fortunate  owner  of  the  Stand- 
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ard  is  its  splendid  appearance  in  binding,  printing  and  paper. 
We  can  hardly  conceive  of  anything  better  in  these  respects.  For 
our  own  use  we  prefer  the  thick  paper,  which  is  absolutely 
opaque  and  the  leaves  of  which  are  more  easily  turned  than  the 
thin  paper.  Nevertheless,  the  thin  paper  edition  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  only  half  as  thick  and  half  as  heavy  as  the 
other.  We  are  especially  pleased  with  the  clearness  and  legi¬ 
bility  of  the  printing,  which  is  the  same  in  all  the  editions. 

The  Standard  is  to  be  commended  for  its  simplicity  of  ar¬ 
rangement.  With  the  exception  of  an  appendix  of  about  150 
pages  containing  matters  of  secondary  importance,  all  its  vast 
fund  of  knowledge  is  alphabetically  arranged,  so  that  one  does 
not  have  to  grope  here  and  there  to  find  this  or  that. 

The  breadth  of  the  matter  is  truly  cyclopedic,  covering  every¬ 
thing  in  the  range  of  human  knowledge  which  can  properly  be 
brought  within  the  scope  of  a  dictionary  in  a  single  volume. 
The  searcher  will  not  often  look  in  vain  for  information  on  any 
conceivable  subject.  The  Standard  is  a  library.  It  offers  a  lib¬ 
eral  education.  The  man  who  will  study  it,  or  even  only  browse 
in  it  will  enlarge  his  knowledge  and  his  capacity  for  knowing. 

The  vocabulary  is  enormous,  numbering  450,000  words,  and 
so  outnumbering,  it  is  claimed,  by  50,000  any  other  dictionary 
extant.  These  many,  many  words  are  all  in  use  somewhere  in 
our  busy  English  speaking  world,  with  its  thousand  employ¬ 
ments  and  relations.  And  here  in  this  great  book  is  the  key  to 
every  new  or  unfamiliar  wnrd. 

The  definitions  are,  as  far  as  w-e  have  observed,  just  what  they 
.should  be,  showing  evidence  of  scholarship  and  fine  discrimina¬ 
tion.  The  ordinary  and  commonest  meanings  of  words  are 
given  first;  then  those  less  so.  The  synonyms  and  antonyms, 
for  winch  the  old  Standard  was  famous  are,  of  course,  preserved 
and  improved  in  the  New. 

There  are  many  features  of  grouping  and  cross-reference, 
which  indicate  scientific  order  and  purpose.  There  is  nothing 
haphazard  or  uncertain  in  arrangement  or  treatment.  It  bears 
the  stamp  of  reality.  It  reveals  .truths,  facts,  things,  relations, 
as  they  are. 

J.  A.  SI NGM ASTER. 


GENERAL  COUNCIL  PUBLICATION  HOUSE.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Lutheran  Landmarks  and  Pioneers  in  America.  A  Series  of 
Sketches  of  Colonial  Times.  By  William  J.  Finck.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Professor  Elmer  F.  Krauss,  D.D.  Pp.  194. 
5%  x  8.  Price. $1.00. 

This  book  is  the  republication  of  a  series  of  nineteen  sketches 
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which  met  with  such  favorable  notice  when  they  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  Lutheran  Young  Folks  and  Lutheran  Young  People. 
In  the  spirit  of  deep  devotion  to  the  Lutheran  Church  and  sin¬ 
cere  pride  in  our  Lutheran  heritage  the  author  presents  various 
aspects  of  the  earliest  history  of  our  Church  in  this  country. 
His  material  is  the  accumulation  of  years  of  research  and  study 
but  his.  style  is  pleasingly  personal  and  popular.  With  camera 
in  hand  the  author  has  visited  the  scenes  of  the  events  he  de¬ 
scribes  and  his  thirty-three  full-page  photographic  illustrations 
of  Lutheran  Landmarks  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  his  pre¬ 
sentation. 

Two  of  the  sketches  deal  with  the  first  faint  activities  of  Lu¬ 
therans  in  the  frozen  North  and  then  in  the  wake  of  Henry 
Hudson.  Six  sketches  have  to  do  with  the  Swedish  Lutherans 
on  the  DelaAvare.  Four  serve  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the  Lu¬ 
theran  element  among  the  Germans  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  and  an  equal  number  deal  with  the  Salzburgers  in  Georgia. 
The  last  three  sketches  portray  three  stalwart  Lutheran  pioneers 
who  helped  very  materially  in  laying  the  foundation  stones  of 
the  American  “Temple  of  Liberty.” 

This  is  a  book  of  “firsts”’  and  of  other  superlatives.  Thus  we 
learn  about  the  first  Lutheran  minister  who  lived,  labored  and 
died  in  the  Hew  World  (a  Dane)  ;  about  the  first  Lutheran 
minister  ordained  in  America  (a  German)  ;  about  the  first  Lu¬ 
theran  minister  horn  in  America  (a  Swede)  ;  and  about  the  first 
Lutheran  minister  born,  reared  and  ordained  in  America  (a 
Dutchman).  We  are  told  about  the  thirty-six  Danish  sailors 
who  were  the  first  Lutherans  known  to  have  settled  on  the  North 
American  continent ;  about  the  first  permanent  Church  organi¬ 
zation  among  the  German  Lutherans  of  Pennsylvania ;  about  the 
first  regular  pastor  of  the  oldest  German  Lutheran  congregation 
in  America ;  about  the  oldest  place  of  worship  in  Philadelphia ; 
and  about  the  oldest  Lutheran  Church  .in  America  still  standing 
which  has  been  continuously  used  for  Lutheran  services.  Our 
attention  is  also  directed  to  the  first  work  translated  into  an 
Indian  dialect;  to  the  first  theological  book  issued  in  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  of  America ;  to  the  first  Protestant  orphanage  in 
the  colonies;  to  the  only  public  edifice  of  colonial  times  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  State  of  Georgia ;  to  Germany’s  greatest  gift  to 
America;  to  the  first  Governor  of  Georgia;  and  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  first  Congress. 

Some  new  facts  are  discovered  and  recorded  in  this  volume 
and  these  are  not  without  value.  But  the  chief  merit  of  the 
book  is  its  form  of  presentation  and  the  excellent  illustrations. 
A  reading  of  the  book  cannot  fail  to  beget  an  honest  pride  in  the 
achievements  of  pioneer  Lutherans  in  this  country. 


A.  R.  W. 
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GERMAN  LITERARY  BOARD.  BURLINGTON,  IOWA. 

Handbook  of  Christian  Truth.  A  guide  for  all  that  wish  to 
know  the  wav  of  salvation.  By  Eev.  Howard  C.  Garvie. 
A.M.,  pastor  of  St.  Mark’s  Lutheran  Church,  Atchison,  Kan¬ 
sas.  Pp.  144. 


The  Handbook  is  the  product  of  a  successful  young  pastor  in 
winning  and  training  young  men  for  Christ.  It  deals  with  fun¬ 
damentals  and  aims  directly  at  man.  The  author  does  not  shy 
at  the  old  truths,  but  finds  them  the  real  present-day  asset  of 
the  Church  in  its  gripping  contest  with  present  evil.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  brochure  is  high,  the  plan  simple  and  direct.  Its 
field  of  usefulness  is  therefore  real.  For  it  points  the  way  to 
successful  parish  work  through  a  genuine  teaching  ministry :  a 
line  of  procedure  well  worth  while  in  this  placid  semi-social 
age. 

The  author’s  own  view  point,  from  a  personal  letter,  because 
of  its  lucidity,  I  risk  quoting : 

“This  book  is  really  a  pioneer  effort.  We  believe  it  is  a  step 
into  a  new  field.  The  old  time  revival  is  past,  but  its  fruit  is 
a  spineless  type  of  religion :  the  old  time  prayer  meeting  is  fast 
passing  away.  The  pastors  over  the  field  weary  of  attempting 
to  find  means  to  interest  and  hold  their  people  for  the  latter,  and 
realizing  that  something  more  than  a  mere  hand-shake  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  equip  the  product  of  the  former  for  intelligent  service  in 
the  Church,  are  prepared,  we  believe,  for  just  such  a  move  as 
anticipated  in  this  little  hand-book.  It  appeals  to  us  that  the 
next  great  move  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  Adult  Class.  We 
are  spending  no  effort  to  prepare  the  child  for  future  work  in 
the  Kingdom.  But  what  about  the  man  whom  we  win  from  the 
world  who  has  no  training  in  the  great  truths  of  God’s  Word? 
What  sort  of  foundation  is  he  to  have  upon  which  to  stand? 
There  is  no  Church  to-day  in  Protestantism  so  well  equipped  as 
the  Lutheran  Church  to  make  this  move.  This  would  be  real 
Adult  Extension  work,  and  a  work  not  bv  any  means  foreign  to 
her  custom,  etc.,  of  the  past. 

“The  book  which  we  have  tried  to  place  as  a  first  effort  in  this 
direction,  does  not  claim  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  such  a  move¬ 
ment  as  indicated  above.  The  time  is  here  when  the  ‘question 
and  answer’  form  does  not  appeal  to  the  average  adult.  This 
handbook  simply  aims  to  meet  somewhat  the  need  created  by 
this  condition.  We  could  have  made  it  larger.  We  could  have 
added  a  chapter  on  the  ‘Church.’  But  with  what  we  have  said 
about  the  Church  under  the  study  of  the  ‘Holy  Spirit,’  we  be- 
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lieve  the  pastor  would  find  no  trouble  in  getting  this  subject 
well  before  his  class. 

"Then  there  is  the  man  whom  you  can’t  get,  either  to  Church 
or  into  an  adult  class.  Into  his  hands  this  book  can  be  placed, 
and  upon  a  call  from  the  pastor,  a  common  ground  exists  for 
conversation  relative  to  moral  things,  between  them.  These  are 
the  two  ends  anticipated  in  the  book.” 

All  in  all  the  Handbook  is  a  wholesome  and  happy  effort,  one 
of  these  straight-from-the-shoulder  purposeful  sketches  which 
does  real  work. 

V.  G.  A.  TRE8SLER. 


THE  METHODIST  BOOK  COXCERN.  150  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK. 

Christ  and  the  Dramas  of  Doubt.  By  Ralph  Tyler  Flewelling. 

Pp.  XI-277.  Price  $1.00  net. 

This  volume  deals  with  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  difficult 
problems  of  human  life  and  experience— -the  problem  of  evil.  In¬ 
deed  this  furnishes  the  sub-title  to  the  book,  "Studies  in  the 
Problem  of  Evil.”  The  author,  however,  approaches  the  prob¬ 
lem,  not  directly  and  from  the  front,  but  bv  a  flank  movement,  as 
it  were.  He  takes  up  in  turn  for  discussion,  five  of  the  great 
dramas  of  literature,  and  shows  how  the  authors  of  these  attack¬ 
ed  the  problem,  and  how  and  why  they  failed  to  solve  it  satis¬ 
factorily.  These  are  The  Prometheus  Bound  by  Aeschylus, 
which  is  characterized  as  "The  Struggle  with  an  Impossible 
Theology;”  the  book  of  Job,  which  is  called  "The  Struggle  with 
the  Mystery  of  Pain;”  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet,  or  "The  Struggle 
with  the  Problem  of  an  Outraged  Moral  Order;”  Goethe’s  Faust, 
or  "The  Struggle  with  the  Problem  of  Redemption” ;  and  Ib¬ 
sen’s  Brand,  or  "The  Struggle  arising  from  the  Failure  of 
Spiritual  Ideals.” 

Each  of  these  great  dramas  is  explained,  analyzed  and  criti¬ 
cized  in  a  very  interesting,  instructive  and  forceful  way.  The 
author’s  thought  is  logical  and  vigorous,  and  his  style  of  writing 
is  clear  and  attractive.  The  discussion  is  enriched  also  by  many 
quotations  from  the  writings  of  other  great  thinkers  who  have 
dealt  with  the  same  or  kindred  subjects. 

The  last  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  "The  Problem  in  Modern 
Thought,”  and  “Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  the  Personal  Solution,” 
in  both  of  which  are  many  excellent  things.  The  whole  volume 
is  well  worth  careful  reading  and  study. 


JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 
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AUGUSTANA  BOOK  CONCERN.  ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 


Lutheran  Home  Missions.  A  Call  to  the  Home  Church.  Bv 

V 

Rev.  J.  R.  E.  Hunt,  B.D.  Tp.  276. 

Mr.  Hunt  is  the  author  of  two  other  hooks  of  a  denominational 
character,  “The  Lutheran  Sunday  School  Handbook/7  and  “In¬ 
teresting  Information  About  the  Lutheran  Church.77 

In  the  book  now  under  review  he  claims  to  be,  and  doubtless 
is,  a  pioneer.  We  know  of  no  other  volume  of  like  character, 
nor  indeed  of  any  with  which  to  compare  it.  He  deserves  all 
the  more  credit,  therefore,  for  having  undertaken  the  task,  and 
for  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  has  performed  it.  There  is 
hardly  any  possible  phase  of  our  Home  Mission  work  which  is 
not  taken  up  and  discussed  with  great  fullness,  and  with  great 
sanity  and  wisdom. 

The  headings  of  the  chapters,  fourteen  of  them,  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work.  The  first  chapter  consists  of  “A 
General  Survey77  of  the  subject.  In  this  chapter  wre  have  the 
definition  of  Home  Missions,  and  a  discussion  of  some  of  the 
fundamental  problems  involved  in  carrying  on  the  work.  Chap¬ 
ter  II  discusses  “The  Basis  and  Object  of  Home  Missions,77  the 
basis  being  found  in  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments  and  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  object  being  declared  to  be,  to 
save  souls,  to  build  up  the  Church,  to  nationalize  the  Church  in 
this  country,  to  save  the  country,  to  strengthen  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  and  to  promote  Inner  Missions.  Chapter  III  deals  with 
“The  Importance  of  Home  Missions.77  This  chapter  emphasises 
especially  the  great  field  and  the  peculiar  opportunity  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country.  Chapter 
IV  presents  “The  Field  of  Home  Missions77  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  LTnited  States.  Chapters  V  and  VI  have  for  their  subject 
“The  People  for  Lutheran  Home  Missions.77  They  discuss  the 
characterisics  of  the  Germans  and  the  Scandinavians  especially, 
who  make  up  so  large  a  part  of  the  specifically  Lutheran  field 
for  Home  Misisons,  and  trace  the  history  of  the  several  waves  of 
immigration  in  which  so  many  millions  of  these  people  have  come 
to  this  country.  “The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  Home  Mis¬ 
sions77  is  the  subject  of  Chapter  VII,  in  which  the  responsibility 
of  the  pastor  and  the  need  for  proper  instruction  of  the  people 
are  strongly  urged.  Chapters  VIII  and  IX  deal  with  “Home 
Mission  Forces77  including  under  this  head  the  organization  of 
the  Church  for  this  work,  Home  Mission  Boards,  the  General 
Superintendent,  the  Missionary  Pastor,  &c.,  &c.  Chapter  X  ex¬ 
plains  the  “Methods  of  Carrying  on  Home  Mission  Work77  in  the 
various  general  bodies.  Chapters  XI,  XII,  XIII,  and  XIV 
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contain  a  rather  exhaustive  study  of  the  methods  to  be  pursued 
in  the  actual  work  of  organizing,  conducting  and  developing  mis¬ 
sion  churches.  The  specific  titles  are,  “Beginning  a  Mission 
Congregation/’  “Securing  Members,”  “Securing  Lot  and  Build¬ 
ing,”  and  “Building  up  the  Work.” 

Every  Lutheran  pastor  should  buy  and  read  this  book.  It 
would  be  well  if  every  lay  member  of  the  Church  could  be  induc¬ 
ed  to  read  it.  Especially  should  every  Home  Missionary  make  it 
a  matter  of  careful  study.  It  would  be  a  good  investment  for  the 
several  Home  Mission  Boards  to  place  a  copy  of  it  in  the  hands 
of  every  man  who  goes  into  the  Home  Mission  work.  It  would 
give  him  an  enlarged  conception  of  his  work,  inspire  him  with 
new  zeal  and  hope,  and  might  save  him  from  mistakes  which 
often  hinder  the  work  and  greatly  increase  its  cost.  The  value 
of  the  book  would  have  been  greatly  increased  if  the  author  had 
given,  in  foot  notes,  references  to  the  books  or  articles  from 
which  the  many  quotations  are  taken. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 


The  Song  of  the  Rose.  By  Hillis  Grane.  Translated  from  the 

Swedish  by  A.  W.  Kjellstrand.  Pp.  313. 

This  is  a  novel  which  has  for  its  motif  a  very  sympathetic  ex¬ 
position  of  the  great  pietistic  movement  in  Sweden,  of  a  half 
century  or  more  ago.  The  writer  gives  a  striking  picture  of  the 
formalism  of  many  of  the  pastors  of  the  State  Church,  the  in¬ 
difference  and  irreligion  of  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  pre¬ 
ceding  this  movement,  and  then  of  the  great  awakening  among 
the  peasant^,  and  of  how  this  gradually  worked  its  way  up  into 
the  higher  classes,  and  even  into  the  pulpits  of  the  established 
Church,  so  that  in  time  it  leavened  and  transformed  whole  com¬ 
munities,  and  even  provinces. 

The  book  takes  its  title,  “The  Song  of  the  Rose,”  from  a  song 
which  was  very  popular  among  the  pietists  and  in  which  Jesus 
is  presented  as  a  rose  which  brings  pardon,  and  peace,  and  com¬ 
fort,  and  joy  to  the  hearts  of  all  true  believers.  The  first  and 
last  stanzas  of  it  are  as  follows: 

“The  sweetest,  the  fairest  of  roses 
I’ve  found.  Amidst  thorns  it  reposes. 

’Tis  Jesus,  my  one  chiefest  treasure, 

Of  sinners  a  Friend  above  measure. 

“Though  life’s  carking  cares  round  me  cluster, 
Though  sorrows  their  hosts  round  me  muster, 

Yea,  e’en  though  my  heartstrings  Death  sever, 

My  Rose,  I  will  lose  Thee,  no,  never.” 
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The  stor}T  turns  on  a  love  affair  between  a  young  Baron,  Uno 
von  Stedt,  who  is  at  first  disposed  to  be  rather  wild  and  reckless 
and  even  profligate,  and  Ringmor,  the  daughter  of  a  neighboring 
Count  Heine.  The  young  lady  early  comes  under  the  influence 
of  the  pietistic  movement  and  realizes  how  impossible  it  would 
be  for  her  to  unite  her  life  with  a  man  so  destitute  of  religion, 
and  even  of  honor  as  her  lover  is  apparently.  Hence  she  asks  to 
be  released  from  her  engagement  to  him.  But  eventually  he 
also  sees  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  radically  reforms,  so  that  the 
obstacles  to  their  marriage  are  removed.  The  story  is  well  told 
The  translator  has  done  his  work  well  also.  It  is  a  good  whole¬ 
some  book,  which  no  one  can  read  without  interest  and  profit. 
It  would  be  well,  especially  for  the  young,  if  more  books  of  this 
kind  could  be  read,  in  place  of  the  vicious  sex-problem  novels 
which  are  just  now  so  popular  in  many  of  our  magazines  and  on 
the  news  stands. 


JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 


THE 
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ARTICLE  1. 

THE  SOCIALIZATION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

BY  PROFESSOR  DAVID  H.  BAUSLI2Y,  D.D.  . 

In  an  age  such  as  ours  men  are  needing  continually  to  be  called 
back  to  the  contemplation  of  the  fact,  that  the  greatest  interest 
on  this  earth  at  this  or  any  other  time,  is  the  kingdom  of  God. 
It  is  the  final  goal  of  all  history,  the  inner  truth  and  moving 
spirit  of  all  society.  In  it  are  lodged  the  secret  of  better  hu¬ 
manity,  and  when  it  adheres  to  its  own  distinctive  sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence,  in  it  are  found  and  strengthened  all  the  factors  that  in¬ 
sure  a  real  evolution  toward  something  that  is  better  in  social 
organization.  But  our  age  is  so  diversely  and  intensely  practi¬ 
cal  that  many  have  little  patience  with  anything  that  does  not 
appeal  to  them  as  being  suffused  with  the  same  spirit.  The 
rapid  advance  of  natural  science  for  a  generation  or  two  past, 
has  done  much  to  give  us  this  standpoint.  Keen  and  fine  in¬ 
tellects,  with  big  attainments,  have  been  directed  to  scientific  in¬ 
vestigations.  The  world  has  been  dazzled  by  the  wonderful  dis¬ 
coveries  which  have  enabled  us  to  understand  and  use  material 
forces.  Science,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  has  taken  the  place 
which  was  formerly  held  by  philosophy.  It  may  be  that,  under 
the  dominance  of  such  conditions,  it  is  natural  that  our  ideals  of 
life  should  have  become  materialistic  and  our  view  of  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  life  somewhat  disproportionate.  Along  with  this  advance 
of  science  there  has  come  in  too,  and  as  a  consequence  of  it,  an 
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advance  of  industry  in  the  application  of  the  forces  of  nature. 
In  the  estimate  of  many  machinery  is  more  important  in  the 
modern  conditions  of  manufacture  than  the  labor  which  stands 
over  and  directs  the  machinery.  Business  capacity  ranks  higher 
than  it  ever  has  in  the  past  Everything  seems  to  be  rated  at 
marketable  values,  even  a  quantity  of  brain  can  be  classified  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  wages  it  can  demand.  A  material  invention  for 
saving  labor  is  of  much  more  moment  than  any  amount  of  ab¬ 
stract  thought.  We  are,  it  looks  to  many  a  thoughtful  man,  wTho 
is  concerned  about  the  higher  utilities,  rapidly  becoming  slaves  to 
what  is  alleged  to  be  the  practical. 

The  problem  proposed  to  the  generation  preceding  our  own  was 
intellectual  rather  than  vital,  for  it  was  simply  this,  how  to  recon¬ 
cile  religion  and  science.  Xew  facts  and  new  hypotheses  about 
the  order  of  nature  threatened  as  it  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  bring 
on  a  conflict  between  the  facts  and  hypotheses  and  the  established 
truths  of  revelation.  In  their  haste  to  precipitate  the  conflict 
some  of  the  less  informed  among  the  savants  of  science  hastened 
to  fling  mediaeval  nicknames  at  the  theologians.  But  that  phase 
of  thought  in  the  century  preceding  this  soon  settled  itself  for  the 
representatives  of  the  thinking  capacity  of  the  Church  speedily 
accorded  a  generous  hospitality  to  every  really  authenticated  fact 
of  science  whether  it  was  a  fact  pertaining  to  the  infinite  spaces 
of  astronomy  or  the  infinitesimal  molecules  of  biological  science. 
The  natural  and  the  spiritual  soon  composed  their  real  differ¬ 
ences,  the  dogmatic  and  the  sceptical  soon  were  traveling  toward 
a  harmonious  adjustment. 

But  at  the  opening  years  of  the  new  century  the  most  widely 
exploited  theories  are  those  which  pertain  to  the  adjustment  of 
religion  to  the  strained  and  complex  conditions  of  the  modern 
world.  If  natural  science  claimed  the  chief  place  in  the  decades 
immediately  preceding,  certainly  the  privilege  in  our  day  has 
been  usurped  by  the  more  vital  and  humane  science  of  sociology. 
It  is  indeed  curious  to  note  the  shifting  of  positions  during  the 
thirty  years  that  are  past.  Political  economy  has  reasserted  itself 
and  become  the  science  propitious  and  prophetic  of  better  things 
said  to  be  coming.  The  scientist  has  receded  as  the  sociologist 
claims  to  have  come  to  the  kingdom  and  at  the  right  time,  as  he 
estimates  values,  and  when  he  was  most  needed.  Men  are  now 
coming  to  be  more  concerned  about  social  wrongs  and  reorganiza- 
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tion  than  about  the  missing  link,  about  the  vital  values  of  man¬ 
kind  than  about  the  origin  of  mankind.  Questions  pertaining  to 
the  family,  philanthropy,  industrial  life,  the  racial  divisions  and 
collisions  vhic-h  have  grown  out  of  the  relations  of  men  to  each 
other  are  persistently  pressed  upon  public  attention.  Prof. 
Hein  has  said  that  as  the  fifteenth  century  had  for  its  task  the 
renaissance  of  art,  and  the  sixteenth  century  the  reformation  of 
religion,  and  the  seventeenth  century  the  development  of  science 
and  the  eighteenth  century  the  promotion  of  democracy,  so  the 
task  of  the  twentieth  century  is  to  be  the  reformation  and  re¬ 
construction  of  the  social  world.  “A  new  renaissance/5  says  he, 
“must  break  upon  the  modern  world,  a  deliverance  from  the 
gloom  of  pessimism,  which  is  the  symptom  of  a  weary  and  over¬ 
worked  period;  a  transformation  of  the  instincts  of  social  evolu¬ 
tion  into  rational  laws;  a  quickening  of  the  glad  and  confident 
service  of  the  social  world  as  it  is  and  as  it  is  to  be.55 

It  may  be  recalled  that  the  distinguished  scientist,  Wm.  Alfred 
Russell  Wallace,  but  lately  deceased,  and  who  once  disputed  the 
honor  of  the  announcement  of  Darwinism  with  even  Darwin 
himself,  turned  aside  from  his  cherished  scientific  pursuits  to 
write  a  book  about  land  nationalization.  Spencer’s  Biology  has 
been  supplanted  largely  by  Spencer’s  Sociology.  The  more  vital 
conflict  between  capital  and  labor  now  engrosses  vastly  more  at¬ 
tention  than  the  once  famous  conflict  alleged  to  be  going  on  be¬ 
tween  Genesis  and  Geology.  The  social  question,  it  is  declared, 
has  now  become  a  religious  question  and  makes  its  appeal  to  all 
the  sacred  motives  that  connect  themselves  with  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind  and  the  culture  of  His  cross.  Regarding  the  Gospel 
there  are  various  shades  of  belief  among  us  and  we  accord  to  all 
the  right  to  private  judgment.  There  are  people  who  still  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  most  important  of  all  that  we  have  a  Christianity 
to  apply,  while  there  are  others  wdio  seem  to  be  entirely  interested 
in  discussing  the  applications  of  Christianity.  There  are  those 
who  believe  that  the  duty  of  getting  men  to  share  God’s  redemp¬ 
tive  purpose  does  not  impose  upon  the  Church  the  task  of  adopt¬ 
ing  definite  programs  of  social  reform.  There  are  others  who 
believe  that  the  primary  need  of  the  day  is  a  “Social  gospel,”  and 
that  the  old  conception  of  the  ministry  of  the  “word”  must  be 
supplanted  by  a  ministry  to  human  needs  and  life.  Even  in 
pastorate  and  in  pulpit,  it  is  proclaimed,  even  by  some  who  have 
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abandoned  both,  theology  must  yield  to  sociology.  We  are  as¬ 
sured  that  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  day  we  must  have  in  the  pul¬ 
pits  not  prophets  with  a  message  from  God  and  spiritual  insight, 
so  much  as  clerical  statesmen  with  political  sagacity  and  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  practical  affairs  in  the  community. 

We  are  confronted  to-day  as  never  before  with  the  clamorous 
urgency  of  men  who  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  social  move¬ 
ment,  but  who  have  apparently  lost  that  of  evangelical  Christi¬ 
anity  and  who  in  their  discussions  seem  to  look  upon  religion  as 
though  it  were  little  more  than  the  art  of  being  good  and  kind, 
and  who  seem  to  look  upon  the  churches  as  but  little  more  than 
community  centers  which  may  be  used  by  social  reformers  as 
agencies  through  which  to  operate  a  sort  of  ward  headquarters 
for  social  workers  or  a  meeting  place  for  a  farmers7  improvement 
club. 

Out  of  the  conditions  and  opinions  noted  there  has  emerged 
with  many  the  notion  that  a  church  organization  devoting  itself 
exclusively  to  the  teaching  of  Christian  truths,  existing  to  fulfill 
its  divinely  instituted  mission  to  administer  the  means  of  grace 
and  to  urge  Christian  life  conduct  and  activity  on  people  is,  in 
our  day,  an  anachronism  and  a  failure.  To  insure  success  in 
the  future  the  Church,  it  is  declared,  must  enlarge  the  scope  of 
its  influence  in  the  community.  Instead  of  Christianizing  so¬ 
ciety  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  Christianity  is  to  be  socialized 
with  the  immanent  peril  that  in  the  process  it  may  be  completely 
secularized.  In  theological  education  what  we  need  is  seminaries 
that  are  to  be  centers  for  the  exploitation  of  theories  of  social 
reconstruction  even  if  such  theories  mean  the  detheologizing  of 
such  training  schools  of  the  ministry  of  the  churches.  Lines 
have  been  marked  out  for  this  progressive  and  up-to-date  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Church  and  experiments  have  been  made  and  are  now 
in  practical  or  impracticable  operation,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Among  these  experiments  may  be  mentioned  sewing  schools, 
pharmacies,  clinics,  amusement  halls,  reading  rooms,  athletic 
clubs,  dancing  parlors,  night  schools,  intelligence  offices,  charity 
agencies,  savings  banks,  “smokers,”  literar}'-  clubs,  bathing  con¬ 
veniences,  restaurants,  free  or  cheap,  and  other  activities  too 
numerous  to  mention.  While  a  respectable  number  of  pastors, 
who  have  had  some  experience  and  observation,  have  been  advo¬ 
cates  of  such  multitudinous  church  activities,  it  is  affirmed  that 
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the  gifted  and  ardent  prophets  of  these  “reforms”  are  for  the 
most  part  professors  in  colleges  and  universities  and  who,  it  is 
said,  in  many  instances  disavow  all  connection  with  the  Church 
and  seldom  ever  pass  within  the  portals  of  the  sanctu¬ 
ary.  They  are  usually  innocent  of  all  responsibility  for 
organized  church  life  and  work.  Regarding  themselves 
as  divinely  appointed  monitors,  called  to  supplement  the 
apostolic  teachings  about  the  organization  and  purposes 
of  the  Church,  these  heralds  of  the  better  day  and  ambas¬ 
sadors  of  theories  for  other  men  to  make  effective,  if  effective¬ 
ness  be  in  them,  deliver  homilies  on  the  shortcomings  of  pastors 
and  churches.  Their  estimate  of  religious  teachers  and  min¬ 
isters  is  that  of  organizing  crusades  against  manifest  wrongs, 
leading  reform  movements,  and  becoming  advocates  of  the  mul¬ 
tiplied  sociological  programs  that  come  along  in  such  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  in  our  day  of  advanced  light  and  opportunity.  And  as 
for  the  Church  it  is  indifferent  to  social  wrongs  if  it  does  not 
rush  headlong  into  every  reform  fostered  and  proclaimed  by  hot¬ 
headed  agitators.  In  the  estimate  of  such  prophets  about  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  wrong  in  society,  business  and  politics  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  church  door  and  the  pastor’s  study.  If  the  children 
are  growing  up  as  hoodlums,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Church.  If 
wages  are  too  low  and  hours  too  long,  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
Church.  If  there  is  graft  in  politics,  unimproved  methods  on 
the  farm  and  poor  ventilation  in  factories,  all  are  marked  up  to 
the  discredit  of  a  delinquent  Church. 

It  must  in  all  candor  he  confessed  that  if  one  of  the  new 
prophets  of  social  regeneration,  by  means  of  the  Church  intrud¬ 
ing  into  other  spheres  than  its  own,  would  only  illustrate  his 
reforms  by  organizing  and  operating  the  new  and  ideal  Church 
it  would  do  much  to  inspire  a  larger  faith  in  his  preachments. 
When  a  writer  insists,  as  was  recently  done  in  an  issue  of  the 
Survey,  that  the  Church  ought  to  be  busy  at  teaching  the  farmer 
how  to  raise  more  stuff  and  get  a  better  price  for  it,  in  the  spirit 
of  both  justice  and  fairness  we  feel  that  the  line  ought  to  be 
drawn  in  behalf  of  the  over-worked  Church,  the  real  fostering 
mother  of  every  good  thing  among  us. 

In  view  of  some  of  the  preposterous  assignments  of  service 
now  being  made  to  the  Church,  and  the  penchant  cultivated  by 
many  social  workers  for  criticizing  and  exhorting  preachers,  it  is 
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not  surprising  that  there  has  been  some  indulgence  in  satire. 

The  implication  or  assumption  so  often  met  with,  that  there  has  I 
been  no  help  given  people  as  to  the  needs  and  opportunities  of 
the  life  that  now  is  finds  fresh  expression  in  the  following  from 
an  article  entitled  "Farmer  Smith  and  the  Country  Church.” 

rr'i  i  *■' 

lhe  pastor  of  this  particular  country  church  is  represented  as 
having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  been  preaching  too 
much  about  Elysian  fields  and  not  enough  about  the  state  of 
a fraiis  in  the  farming  region  about  Stony  Creek.  He  therefore 
apostrophizes  after  this  fashion: 

“Forgive  me,  Mr.  Smith;  I  am  not  going  to  do  it  any  more.  | 
I  am  going  to  take  an  interest  in  your  everyday  affairs — your 
crops,  your  stock,  your  markets,  your  school,  your  lodge  and  your 
recreations.  I  am  going  to  see  if  I  can  help  you  in  your  effort 
to  get  your  boy  started  on  a  farm  of  his  own.  I’ve  preached  a 
long  time  against  Sabbath  baseball ;  now  I’m  going  to  try  to  give 
your  children  so  much  recreation  through  the  week  that  they 
won  t  care  for  it  on  Sabbath.  I  am  going  to  take  as  one  of  the 
articles  of  my  creed,  H  believe  in  better  roads  for  Smith,  and  I 
propose  to  have  them.’  I  am  going  to  try  to  save  you  and  your 

family  not  only  for  paradise ;  but  for  America  and  American 
farms.” 

A?  another  example  of  this  particular  kind  of  contemporary 
writing  I  adduce  what  was  recently  quoted  in  the  Literary  Di¬ 
gest,  from  a  Methodist  paper  in  which  a  satirical  picture  is  pre¬ 
sented  of  the  supposed  condition  of  things  in  a  Yew  York  church 
of  the  future : 

The  Rev.  Pelatiah  Y .  Jinks,  who  was  called  to  the  highest 
Pulpit  in  Yew  York  in  1912,  succeeded  within  less  than  three 
years  in  building  up  an  unrivaled  system  of  dancing-academies 
and  roller-skating  rinks  for  young  people.  Under  him  the  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  Sunday  afternoon  sparring  exhibitions  in  the 
vestry-rooms  of  the  church  increased  from  an  average  of  54  to  an 
average  of  650.  In  spite  of  the  nominal  fee  charged  for  the  use 
of  the  congregation’s  bowling  alleys,  the  income  from  that  source 
alone  was  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  missionary  work  in  all 
Africa.  We  are' told  that  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  Rev. 

Jinks  glorious  services.’  Ten  years  later  he  could  point  with 
piide  io  the  fact  that  the  football  team  of  his  church  won  the 
championship  of  the  Ecclesiastical  League  of  Yew  York. 
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“  ‘ Jinks  afterward  undertook  to  build  up  the  chapel  at  St. 
Basil  on  the  East  Side,  whose  congregation  had  been  steadily 
dwindling.  moving-picture  plant  was  installed  in  the  church 
forthwith,  and  immediately  the  former  empty  pews  were  filled 
to  overflowing.  The  new  departure  worked  so  well  that  Jinks 
resolved  to  introduce  other  innovations.  To  encourage  church 
attendance  at  Sunday  morning  services  he  established  a  tipless 
barber  shop.  Two  years  later,  in  spite  of  the  murmured  protest 
of  the  conservative  element  in  his  congregation,  he  erected  one  of 
the  finest  Turkish  baths  in  New  York  City. 

“  ‘Another  clergyman,  Boots  by  name,  envious  of  Jinks’  suc¬ 
cess,  began  to  preach  on  “Does  Badium  Cure  Cancer?”  “Dr. 
Cook  and  the  North  Pole,”  “Zola  and  His  Place  in  Literature,” 
“The  Position  of  the  Women  in  the  Fiji  Islands,”  etc.’  ” 

If  this  increase  of  contemplated  social  control  for  the  Church 
through  increasing  complexity  of  the  social  structure  and  result¬ 
ing  social  pressure  and  dependence  of  the  individual  goes  on  are 
we  not  likely  to  have  a  Church  prostituted  from  its  noble  and 
unique  vocation,  so  that  it  shall  become  an  offense  to  right-mind¬ 
ed,  spiritual  Christians  and  an  insult  to  the  Head  of  the  Church  ? 
Moral  education  is  harder  than  external  moral  discipline,  but  it 
touches  the  mainspring  of  human  progress,  and  the  Church  that 
promotes  this  kind  of  education  accordingly  deserves  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  support  of  these  reformers  rather  than  sympathetic  criti¬ 
cism  and  the  instituting  of  agencies  and  theories  that  are  based 
upon  nothing  more  permanent  and  effective  than  the  restraining 
agency  of  the  law. 

The  cry  for  a  socialistic  evangelism  has  become  very  popular 
in  some  quarters.  Society  must  be  saved  we  are  told.  The 
community  of  men  must  be  saved  simultaneously.  And  yet  we 
are  not  told  how  society  can  be  saved  without  the  salvation  of  the 
individual.  The  question  is  shall  we  refuse  to  build  houses  be¬ 
cause  we  cannot  lay  all  the  bricks  at  one  time,  or  shall  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  good  bricks  and  carefully  lay  each  one  in  its  own 
proper  place?  Shall  we  adopt  the  principles  of  this  school  of 
church  socialization  in  the  education  of  our  children  by  declar¬ 
ing  that  each  one  need  not  study  for  himself,  for  we  propose  to 
educate  the  bulk  by  some  method  of  pedagogic  “hocus-pocus”  that 
works  effectively  with  boys  and  girls  in  the  aggregate?  Is  there 
not  some  danger  that  we  shall  push  the  wheels  of  our  ecclesiasti- 
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cal  progress  back  to  the  time  before  which  our  Lord  asked  the 
question,  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul?”  that  time  when  society  was  everything 
and  the  individual  nothing,  when  men  did  not  feel  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  or  realize  personal  worth  but  were  content  to  remain 
slaves  in  the  bulk?  Indeed  the  current  discussion  on  both  reli¬ 
gious  and  sociological  problems  makes  it  more  and  more  mani¬ 
fest  that  the  world  has  not  changed  much  since  our  Lord’s  day. 
Greeks,  Romans  and  J ews  are  yet  with  us,  the  men  who  expect  to 
save  men  from  sin  and  its  entailed  misery  by  education,  legisla¬ 
tion,  moral  culture  or  an  improved  environment. 

Presumably  all  of  us  realize  to-day  that  the  Church  has  a 
social  function.  It  is  likely  also  that  most  of  us  would  agree 
ihat  tne  Church  is  not  now  fully  performing  this  social  function 
and  ought  to  do  more.  But  when  we  go  a  step  further  and  un¬ 
dertake  to  say  what  that  function  is,  we  find  a  plethora  of  an- 
swels  and  many  of  them  distressingly  superficial.  On  every 
hand  we  are  hearing  the  voices  of  the  heralds  of  the  "social  gos¬ 
pel.  ’  The  "social  conscience”  is  not  always  carefully  defined, 
but  one  thing  is  certain,  it  is  something  that  has  been  sufifici- 
ently  aroused  as  to  be  pressing  for  attention.  In  wide  circles  the 
tendency  is  pronounced  to  make  society  rather  than  the  man  the 
unit  oi  salvation  and  the  accent  accordingly  is  being  placed  more 
and  more  upon  social  service  and  reconstruction  rather  than 
upon  individual  salvation.  It  is  of  vast  importance  that  the 
Church  should  know  all  the  facts  obtainable  about  the  cotempo¬ 
rary  social  situation,  about  classes  and  conditions  existing  among 
us,  and  in  the  face  of  which  it  must  carry  on  its  work.  But  we 
are  constrained  to  believe  that  both  the  cause  of  social  betterment 
and  the  work  of  the  Church  will  suffer,  if  for  any  reason  or  be¬ 
cause  of  any  pressure  from  the  outside,  the  latter  is  in  anv  meas- 
ure  turned  aside  from  its  primary  work  which  is  the  bringing  in 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,  peace  and 

joy- 

There  is  certainly  enough  to  divert  the  minds  of  men  from  the 
one  great  cause  for  which  the  Church  exists.  Thousands  are 
v  holly  absorbed  in  business  and  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  many 
of  our  great  cities  at  night  seem  to  be  transformed  into  great 
pleasure  palaces.  There  are  strong  and  influential  factors  at 
work  in  society  that  constantly  show  trends  toward  the  stomach 
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only  and  to  a  revamping  of  the  old  cry  of  a  degenerate  and  now 
passed  away  civilization,  for  “bread  and  the  circus.”  All  of  us 
are  constantly  under  the  impact  of  material  things  and  most 
people  are  much  more  interested  in  the  construction  of  vast  build¬ 
ings,  gigantic  steamships,  high-hung  bridges,  great  inter-oceanic 
canals  and  airships  than  they  are  in  the  things  of  the  spirit.  It 
would  be  folly  to  affirm  that  the  advent  of  the  machine,  the  con- 
solidation  of  industry,  the  concentration  of  wealth,  absentee  capi¬ 
talism,  the  rise  of  the  labor  unions  and  a  facility  of  communica¬ 
tion  which  has  brought  the  whole  world  into  competition  have 
had  no  impact  upon  the  Church,  its  life  and  its  methods.  But 
all  of  this  only  makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  the 
Church,  the  one  institution  of  divine  appointment  among  men 
that  deals  with  the  soul,  shall  not  be  induced  to  minimize  its  high 
calling  and  abdicate  its  divinely  assigned  throne  of  influence. 

A  social  service  catechism  recently  published,  has  this  for  its 
first  question :  “What  is  social  service  ?”  and  the  answer  is,  “So¬ 
cial  service  is  that  form  of  effort  for  man’s  betterment  which  seeks 
to  uplift  and  transform  his  associated  and  community  life.” 
There  is  advantage  in  having  the  subject  defined,  and  the  defini¬ 
tion  might  be  accepted  as  legitimate,  if  it  were  put  forth  by  a 
civil  government  or  a  municipality.  The  definition  is  properly 
constricted  no  doubt;  but  we  are  unable  to  subscribe  to  it  as  per¬ 
taining  to  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  Christian  as  such. 
The  definition  has  nothing  to  sav  about  Christ  or  salvation.  It 
is  strictly  mundane.  Christianity  seeks  to  supply  man's  needs 
with  the  Gospel  and  its  first  and  continuous  aim  is  to  lead  men 
to  become  Christians  and  then  to  edify  and  establish  them  more 
and  more  in  the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  Its  motto  is  to  “do 
good,  unto  all  men,  especially  to  them  who  are  of  the  household 
of  faith.”  ‘“Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,  but  go  thou  and 
preach  the  kingdom  of  God,”  is  the  method  of  procedure,  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  Head  and  founder  of  the  Church,  for  the  accredited 
and  authorized  teachers  of  the  Church.  He  who  turns  aside  to 
“efforts  for  man’s  betterment,”  before  he  has  preached  to  men  the 
gospel  of  salvation,  and  before  the  man  has  accepted  it.  is  not 
obeying  the  command  and  following  the  method  of  his  Maker  and 
the  world’s  Redeemer.  The  making  of  Christian  manhood  and 
womanhood  is  the  Church’s  peculiar  problem.  In  that  sphere 
lies  her  primary  duties.  How  best  to  use  and  apply  the  tools 
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which  God  himself  has  placed  in  her  hands,  viz.,  the  Word  and 
the  Sacraments,  that  is  her  problem.  She  deals  with  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  life  and  character  and  applies  her  remedial  work  there. 

Our  Savior  when  He  was  in  the  world  in  the  days  of  His  flesh 
was  not  indifferent  to  any  human  want  and  went  about  doing 
good  as  He  had  opportunity,  healing  the  sick,  giving  sight  to  the 
blind,  laying  His  healing  touch  upon  poor  lepers,  as  well  as 
teaching  and  preaching  the  gospel  of  His  kingdom.  The  Church 
ought  not  to  be,  and  is  not,  indifferent  to  human  needs.  Her 
mission  is  the  redemption  of  society  by  means  of  divinely  ap¬ 
pointed  agencies.  Her  purpose  is  the  transformation  of  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  into  the  kingdom  of  her  Lord  and  of  His 
Christ.  The  Church,  therefore,  could  lose  interest  in  the  social 
question  only  by  becoming  untrue  to  her  mission  and  so  to  her 
Head.  To  save  society  for  Christ  is  the  work  of  the  Church. 
Her  method  is  that  of  the  real  reformer  who  reforms  from 
within,  the  method  of  her  Lord  and  Head  who  remakes  a  sin- 
stricken  race.  It  has  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  bitter  crv 
of  child  laborers,  to  the  complaint  of  over-worked  and  under-fed 
women,  to  the  solemn  indictment  registered  by  men  who  are  de¬ 
nied  a  living  wage  and  to  the  heart-broken  protests  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  intemperance  and  prostitution.  But  in  its  sympathetic 
touch  with  all  these  the  great  mission  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  regeneration  rather  than  of 
reformation.  It  is  primarily  and  characteristically  individual 
in  its  work  and  above  all  religious.  It  contemplates  saving  men 
rather  from  sin  than  from  poverty,  making  them  “new  creatures 
in  Christ  Jesus”  rather  than  providing  for  them  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  education,  culture  and  industrial  liberation.  If  it 
places  the  proper  emphasis  upon  its  own  peculiar  tasks  it  will  do 
its  best  service  in  advancing  all  forms  and  expressions  of  social 
righteousness.  The  first  and  second  great  commandments  are 
yet  the  basis  of  all  true  living  of  man  both  Godward  and  man- 
ward.  Properly  and  amply  interpreted  and  applied  these  are 
broad  enough  and  deep  enough  for  all  human  needs  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  dynamic  to  transform  the  whole  of  human  life.  The 
strong  words  of  Carlyle  are  in  order,  “Human  crimes  are  many, 
but  the  crime  of  being  deaf  to  God’s  voice,  of  being  blind  to  all 
but  parchments  and  antiquarian  rubrics  when  the  divine  handwrit¬ 
ing  is  abroad  on  the  sky — certainly  there  is  no  crime  which  the 
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Supreme  Powers  do  more  terribly  avenge.”  The  important 
thing  is  this,  if  Carlyle’s  dictum  be  true,  that  above  all  the  tur¬ 
bulent  voices  of  the  social  unrest  of  our  time,  the  quickening, 
regenerating  and  reconstructing  voice  of  God  shall  be  heard. 
In  a  regenerative  as  contrasted  with  a  reformatory  gospel  it  shall 
be  heard  to  best  advantage. 

We  are  sometimes  told  by  the  propagandists  of  the  social  gos¬ 
pel  that  what  the  Church  most  of  all  needs  to-day  is  to  catch  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  But  this  is  a  monstrous  mistake.  As  Dr. 
Campbell  Morgan,  one  of  the  world’s  great  preachers,  has  recently 
said : 

“What  the  Church  supremely  needs  is  to  correct  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  The  Church  in  Corinth,  catching  the  spirit  of  Corinth, 
became  anaemic,  weak,  and  failed  to  deliver  the  message  of  God 
to  Corinth.  The  Church  of  God  in  London,  invaded  bv  the 
spirit  of  London,  the  materialism,  militarism,  sordidness,  and 
selfishness,  of  London,  is  too  weak  to  save  London.” 

It  is  when  the  Church  has  been  most  invaded  by  the  spirit  of 
the  age  or  of  the  city  that  it  becomes  a  powerless  Church  lacking 
in  that  unction  and  aggressive,  but  distinctive,  force  in  meeting 
the  real  needs  of  the  times.  Attempts  to  run  the  Church  on 
worldly  principles  have  been  dismal  failures,  so  far  as  the  real 
purposes  of  religion  were  concerned.  “There  are,”  said  a  re¬ 
cently  deceased  and  gifted  English  preacher,  “some  who  would 
have  the  Church  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  successful  business  man. 
They  rise  in  our  councils,  these  baptized  worldlings,  and  talk  as 
if  the  things  we  really  need  could  be  picked  up  in  the  head  office 
of  a  smart  and  hustling  firm.  They  say  we  do  not  speak  the 
language  of  the  people,  and  are  not  sufficiently  in  touch  with  all 
the  swift,  subtle  changes  in  the  world’s  shifting  and  complex 
life.  And  such  criticism  is  wrong,  as  all  shallow  things  are 
wrong.  It  is  not  this  world  we  need  to  know  better,  it  is  the 
other  world.  It  is  not  the  language  of  the  street  we  need  to  mas¬ 
ter;  it  is  the  language  of  the  Kingdom  where  he  reigns  whose 
voice  has  the  music  and  throb  of  many  waters.  We  need  to  move 
with  surer  step  and  keener  vision  and  warmer  response  amid 
eternal  things.” 

Above  the  multitudinous  voices  that  reflect  the  spirit  of  any 
age  men  need  to  hear  the  admonitory  voice  of  the  Church  saying : 
first  make  your  peace  with  God  as  an  individual ;  then  will  you 
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become  a  member  of  society  who  need  not  be  taught  his  duty  to 
his  fellowmen,  and  a  condition  of  society  will  be  produced  in 
which  justice  and  equality  are  more  and  more  established  among 
men.  The  Church,  let  it  always  be  remembered,  is  the  supreme 
trustee  of  that  unearthly  kingdom  for  which  man  and  history 
exist. 

The  efforts  at  this  socialization  plan  for  the  Churches,  it 
should  be  said,  have  not  been  so  signally  successful  as  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  in  our  day,  amplifying 
the  sphere  of  its  activities.  In  the  experiments  some  have  made 
to  cause  the  Church  to  have  the  versatility  of  becoming  all  things 
to  all  communities,  and,  so  come  in  touch  with  all  classes  we  have 
had  what  is  known  among  us  as  the  “institutional  Church.” 

Now  the  adaptation  of  Church  and  pastor  to  the  special  needs 
of  a  community  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  organizing  for  all 
the  conveniences  and  necessities  of  human  society  in  every  place 
as  certain  of  the  specialists  in  ecclesiastical  sociology  suggest. 

Such  institutionalism  is  not  the  New  Testament  ideal.  I 
should  not  refer  to  this  were  not  the  advocates  of  the  plan  in¬ 
sistent  that  their  scheme  of  church  utility  is  a  “going  back  to 
Christ.” 

Our  Lord  in  the  days  of  His  earthly  ministry  did  little  to  aid 
people  in  their  temporal  and  physical  needs.  He  did  not  put 
money  in  anybody’s  purse.  He  released  no  prisoners  and  visited 
no  jails  or  police  stations.  He  released  no  captives  except  the 
spiritually  bound.  He  opened  no  prison  doors  to  the  bruised 
except  those  bruised  by  sin.  He  fed  the  hungry  people  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  only,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  no  more,  and  that 
after  they  had  spent  a  whole  day  listening  to  His  preaching. 

It  is  said  of  Jesus  in  advocacy  of  the  new  views  that  He  went 
about  “helping  the  needy,  adjusting  the  relations  of  men,  and 
seeking  to  establish  justice  among  men.”  But  this  is  just  what 
He  did  not  do  and  refused  to  do.  He  expressly  refused  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  the  human  affairs  of  men.  A  certain  one  came  to 
Him  asking  that  He  interfere  for  a  better  division  of  an  inheri¬ 
tance.  He  refused  saying,  “Man,  who  made  Me  a  judge  or  a 
divider  over  you.”  He  taught  His  disciples  that  they  were 
brethren.  He  said  to  His  disciples,  “The  kingdom  of  God  is 
among  you,”  and  yet  He  declared  to  Pilate :  “My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world.”  He  never  went  to  a  magistrate  to  intercede  for 
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a  prisoner,  and  never  complained  of  authorities  that  they  were 
oppressive  in  their  rule.  Free  churches,  amusements,  and  sewing 
societies  have  been  mostly  the  objects  on  which  attention  has 
hitherto  been  focalized.  But  we  find  no  trace  of  this  kind  of 
“institutionalism”  in  the  apostolic  Church.  For  a  time  at  least 
there  was  a  community  of  property;  but  that  seems  to  have 
been  only  a  local  and  temporary  expedient,  and  compulsory  on  no 
one.  “Collections”  were  taken  to  assist  the  poor  disciples,  and 
“seven  deacons”  were  appointed  to  care  for  widows.  Through¬ 
out  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  early  centuries  we  discover 
abundant  evidence  of  charity  and  beneficence  to  the  poor  and 
needy,  but  we  find  no  intimation  that  the  Church  was  a  kind  of 
department  store  for  the  temporary  commodities  of  life.  Some 
of  the  features  of  this  kind  of  work  it  is  alleged  by  those  who 
have  studied  sociological  problems,  may  serve  to  alleviate  tempo¬ 
rary  needs,  but  in  the  end  serve  only  to  create  systematic  mendi¬ 
cancy  and  professional  pauperism. 

ISTor  is  it  any  more  a  function  of  the  Church  to  provide  amuse¬ 
ments  for  its  members  and  as  a  ground  of  attraction  for  those 
who  are  without.  There  are  men,  women  and  organizations  bet¬ 
ter  equipped  for  this  business  than  devout  pastors  or  deacons, 
the  King’s  Daughters  or  the  whole  local  body  of  believers  or¬ 
ganized  for  that  purpose. 

One  of  the  latest  and  even  ludicrous  suggestions  along  this  line 
of  “institutionalism,”  is  the  proposition  that  ministers  of  the 
Church  should  add  to  their  other  suggested  forms  of  special 
equipment  for  their  vocation,  courses  in  agriculture  in  order  that 
they  may  instruct  the  farmers  of  the  country  churches  in  the  one 
thing  about  which  farmers  are  supposed  to  know  something. 

This  proposal  it  is  safe  to  presume,  comes  from  urban  theoriz- 
ers  who  could  not  tell  a  “liawk  from  a  handsaw.”  But  they  have 
had  under  their  consideration  “the  challenge  of  the  country.” 
Having  already  met  the  challenge  of  the  city  to  their  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  being  over  fond  of  “challenges”  they  now  feel  the  ur¬ 
gency  of  a  remedy  for  the  rural  “problem,”  and  accordingly  we 
are  having  this  proposed  addition  to  pastoral  equipment.  What 
the  farmer  wants  in  his  preacher  is  what  every  man  wants  in  his 
preacher,  and  that  want  is  a  good  preacher  and  a  faithful  and 
sympathetic  pastor  equipped  for  the  responsibilities  and  duties 
of  his  own  high  calling.  It  would  be  just  as  sensible  to  advise 
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that  preachers  in  the  city  should  be  taught  book-keeping,  bank¬ 
ing,  manufacturing  and  other  urban  arts  in  order  to  qualify  them 
for  their  work  in  the  city  as  to  urge  that  those  who  live  in  the 
country  should  study  agriculture  to  qualify  them  for  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  in  a  ministry  to  a  rural  population.  The  scientific  study 
of  soils,  fertilizers,  silos  and  the  rotation  of  crops  is  all  very  good 
in  its  way  and  in  its  place.  But  in  the  name  of  pure  and  unde¬ 
filed  religion,  let  us  insist  that  “the  committee  on  the  betterment 
of  country  life,”  shall  keep  its  hands  off  the  country  churches  if 
it  has  nothing  better  to  propose  than  that  the  pastors  of  those 
churches  shall  be  given  courses  in  agriculture.  When  a  farmer 
sends  for  a  doctor  he  sends  for  him  to  get  medical  treatment  and 
not  for  advice  about  sowing  peas,  draining  land  and  raising  pigs, 
and  likewise  when  he  desires  a  preacher  he  wants  spiritual  help 
and  not  agricultural  counsel. 

It  may  be  that  the  “institutional”  church  in  some  of  its  aspects 
has  a  function  in  some  places,  but  as  an  expression  of  social 
Christianity  it  is  ordinarily  a  disappointment.  There  is  nothing 
distinctive  in  it  to  promote  social  justice,  which  is  the  thing 
wanted  above  all  else.  It  is  very  expensive  and  very  commonly 
has  been  found  like  Longfellow’s  road  in  the  western  country, 
which  started  out  broad  and  shady  but  finally  ended  in  a  squirrel 
track  and  ran  up  a  tree. 

The  judgment  of  men  who  have  had  experience  is  not  reassur¬ 
ing.  I  can  adduce  here  but  one  example  out  of  many  that  might 
be  adduced.  It  is  that  of  a  devout  and  capable  Episcopal  rector 
who  had  ample  experience  and  who  is  known  personally  by  the 
writer.  He  has  expressed  himself  as  having  no  faith  in  the 
“short-cut-across-the-fields”  plan  of  filling  the  churches,  and  as 
not  believing  that  the  gymnasium  and  the  boys’  club  and  similar 
auxiliaries  counted  much  as  a  method  of  catching  men  for  Christ. 
Out  of  a  membership  of  160,  in  an  athletic  club  run  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Church  in  two  years  he  succeeded  in  getting  only 
two  interested  in  religious  work.  In  another  city  out  of  a  boys’ 
club  of  136,  only  two  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  parish  house 
into  the  Church.  In  his  investigations  he  had  found  in  Hew 
York  a  parish  house  accommodating  a  men’s  club  of  800,  a  boys’ 
club  of  600,  and  a  working  girls’  club  of  1200.  In  four  years 
there  were  6000  admissions  to  the  parish  house  and  out  of  all 
that  number  but  one  entered  the  church— “and  he  died.”  The 
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rector  further  enforced  the  truth  indicated  in  these  admonitory 
figures  by  saving  this: 

“ I  have  confidence  in  the  religion  that  makes  its  impression  on 
the  souls  of  men.  Pull  religion  down  from  the  spire,  carry  it 
from  the  chancel  into  the  open,  but  be  guarded  against  delusions. 
There  is  a  variety  of  philanthropic,  humanitarian  and  pseudo¬ 
religious  bodies  engaged  in  useful  work,  and  therein  lie  certain 
delusions.  I  believe  I  see  in  our  modern  life  a  lamentable  lack 
of  ability  to  think  as  clearly  as  we  ought  to  in  making  our  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  what  is  religious  and  what  is  not.  Some  of  the 
acts  of  charity,  philanthropy  and  benevolence,  all  actuated  by 
good  motives  make  for  good;  others  do  hurt.” 

The  rector  further  gave  it  as  his  judgment  that  “It  is  a  falla¬ 
cious  notion,  that  you  can  catch  men  by  the  fish-net  process. 
The  hook-and-line  plan  is  the  only  way — you  must  get  them  one 
at  a  time.  It  is  easy  to  fill  a  large  church.  Attack  the  mayor  in 
a  sermon,  announce  that  you  will  apologize,  and  next  Sunday  the 
church  will  be  crowded.” 

He  holds  that  the  only  organizations  within  the  Church  that 
haye  been  a  long-continued  success  are  those  that  began  with  a 
religious  purpose,  and  haye  adhered  to  that  purpose.  “The 
others,”'  he  declared,  “are  a  nuisance.” 

Two  great  preachers  of  our  generation  not  long  before  the 
death  of  the  older  were  engaged  in  talking  about  some  proposed 
‘•institutional'''  work  in  the  churches  of  England.  Dr.  Alexander 
Maclaren  said  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett,  “It  will  take  a  lot  of  billiards 
to  make  a.  Christian.” 

That  this  socialization  movement  has  influenced  public  senti¬ 
ment  is  manifest  in  a  variety  of  forms.  In  what  are  declared  to 
be  religious  Journals  we  are  constantly  encountering  editorials 
on  such  subjects  as  these,  “The  constitutionality  of  laws  for  hu¬ 
man  betterment,”  “The  discussion  on  church  unity,”  “The 
Philippine  question,”  “State  pensions  for  teachers  and  others,” 
“The  Cornell  civic  and  social  committee,”  “Nebraska’s  conception 
of  the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons,”  “The  social  ethics  of  fire 
laws,”  “Cooperation  of  rural  churches  in  promoting  the  public 
health,”  “The  labor  cause  and  the  teaching  of  Christianity,” 
“The  decay  of  Pessimism,”  “The  joint  commission  on  social  ser¬ 
vice.”  Each  and  all  of  these  editorials  pertain  to  subjects  of  the 
passing  day,  and  not  to  the  verities  and  claims  of  religion.  Not 
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one  of  these  movements  referred  to  is  specifically  religious,  but 
every  one  of  them  lias  just  enough  of  a  religious  semblance  and 
an  ethical  blending  to  appeal  to  those  who  are  not  discriminating 
as  something  of  urgent  practical  concern  in  the  list  of  con¬ 
temporary  problems.  Each  of  these  subjects  is  either  social  or 
moral  rather  than  purely  spiritual.  They  are  of  transient  rather 
than  eternal  significance.  The  primacy  in  such  subjects  is  found 
in  the  establishment  of  justice  and  equality  among  men,  and  not 
in  the  establishment  of  rightful  relations  between  man  and  God. 

This  tendency  has  also  not  left  the  message  of  many  a  pulpit 
uninfluenced  by  its  encroachments,  and  we  have  had  a  flood-tide 
of  semi-secular  themes  presented  before  assemblies  of  people 
met  for  religious  purposes ;  assemblies  in  which  the  hungry 
sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed.  We  have  had  a  large  output  of 
homiletic  wares  dealing  with  pseudo-science,  superficial  attempts 
at  literary  interpretation,  second-hand  sociology,  politico-moral 
reforms,  ethical  platitudes,  pretentious  efforts  at  biblical  criti¬ 
cism,  shallow  discussions  of  current  events  and  withal  a  deplora¬ 
ble  destitution  of  the  gospel  of  salvation  by  grace.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  pressure  of  this  socializing  tendency  in  the  church 
many  preachers  have  ceased  to  be  preachers  in  their  vain  efforts 
to  be  something  else.  We  are  having  too  much  preaching  about 
external  conditions  instead  of  that  which  indicates  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  fervent  prayer,  deep  consecration  to  the  right  things 
in  the  ministry  and  profound  concern  for  a  real  divinely  sent  and 
conferred  human  salvation.  We  need  a  restoration  of  sure- 
enough  preaching  in  pulpits  from  which  it  has  been  excluded  by 
sociological  fadists,  humanitarian  doctors  and  secularized  pro¬ 
phets.  There  is  really  no  significant  reason  for  going  to  church 
outside  of  distinctively  religious  needs,  and  when  the  pulpit  ab¬ 
dicates  its  own  functions  and  undertakes  to  supply  discussions 
of  the  new  order  instead  it  always  loses  the  attention  of  men. 
That  preaching  that  is  an  adulteration  of  a  divine  salvation  with 
human  values  is  always  a  powerless  preaching. 

Religious  work  is  being  seriously  affected  by  a  proposed  funda¬ 
mental  principle  to  the  effect  that  men  are  naturally  good  and 
need  only  the  chance  that  is  induced  by  pleasant  surroundings  to 
insure  a  perfect  manhood.  In  a  book  but  recently  issued  I  find 
this  “We  must  believe  in  the  light  of  the  new  social  philosophy 
of  our  time,  that  human  nature  is  good  and  not  bad.  Man’s  sin, 
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like  his  disease  and  poverty,  is  to  be  attributed  primarily  to  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  his  environment.” 

One  of  the  leading  sociologists  of  the  day  has  been  saying  this, 
“Sin  is  misery.  Misery  is  poverty.  The  antidote  of  poverty  is 
income.”  Even  in  the  face  of  the  emphatic  words  of  our  Lord, 
“Ye  must  be  born  again,”  this  sort  of  philosophy  is  pervading 
religious  life  everywhere  and  subtly  but  powerfully  affecting  its 
activities.  If  the  only  antidote  to  sin  is  income,  then  more  and 
more  we  shall  continue  to  emphasize  physical  ministries,  pouring 
our  money  into  social  settlements  that  exhaust  their  energies  in 
discussing  economic  questions  and  caring  for  men’s  bodies,  and 
more  and  more  we  shall  ignore  those  agencies  that  seek  to  nourish 
men’s  souls. 

In  these  proposals  also  to  carry  the  church  into  social  action 
Jesus,  the  Lord  from  Heaven,  is  described  as  a  sympathetic  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  new  social  revolution.  In  his  book  entitled  “Social 
teachings  of  the  Christian  Church”  Ernst  Troeltsc-h  speaks  of 
discussions  of  this  theme  by  “people  who  regard  it  as  the  histo¬ 
rian’s  specific  task  to  be  wiser  than  his  documents,  and  to  consid¬ 
er  everything  else  more  probable,  more  possible,  than  what  the 
sources  say.”  In  our  time  such  persons  rather  frequently  tell  us 
that  Jesus  is  to  be  understood  primarily  as  the  prophet  of  a  new 
economic  order,  as  the  spokesman  of  “the  people”  against  “the 
lords,”  as  the  agitator  of  proletariat  uprising,  and  as  the  insti¬ 
gator  of  industrial  revolt  and  revolution.  He  is  described  as  a 
socialist,  or  as  a  syndicalist,  or  at  the  other  extreme  as  an 
anarchist.  Such  statements  with  one  phrasing  and  another,  and 
with  greater  or  less  positiveness,  are  common  in  books,  addresses 
and  in  sermons.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  been  called  a 
treatise  on  political  economy.  To  judge  it  as  an  economic  utter¬ 
ance  is  ludicrous.  Who  has  ever  heard  of  a  modern  social  re¬ 
former  addressing  an  audience  of  turbulent  workingmen  on  their 
economic  welfare,  and  bidding  them  take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,  to  lav  by  no  savings  for  the  future,  and  not  to  take 
thought  for  life  or  food  or  clothing,  but  to  trust  to  the  Provi¬ 
dence  that  cares  for  grass  and  flowers  and  birds?  There  are  of 
course  enormous  social  values  in  the  religious  messages  of  Christ. 
But  that  is  because  religion  is  a  deeper  and  stronger  force  than 
any  other  in  lifting  human  lives  toward  the  ideal.  The  only 
final  solution  of  any  social  problem  is  found  in  Our  Lord’s 
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thought  of  the  divine  Fatherhood  and  the  human  brotherhood, 
that  offers  the  one  effective  and  permanent  solvent  of  the  one 
fundamental  ill  of  unbrotherliness  between  man  and  man. 

In  contemplation  of  the  theories,  therefore,  for  social  readjust¬ 
ment,  and  facing  all  the  facts  obtained  by  the  widest  induction, 
we  are  always  forced  back  to  the  conclusion  that  the  church  of  the 
living  God  will  best  serve  the  ends  sought  in  the  organization  of 
society,  by  strictly  adhering  to  its  divinely  designated  mission. 
“As  the  Father  hath  sent  me  so  send  I  you.7’  “The  Son  of  Man 
has  come  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost.77  It  is  the  business  of  the 
church  to  preach,  live  and  apply  the  message  of  the  gospel  to  the 
deepest  and  most  comprehensive  needs  of  mankind.  Any  de¬ 
flection  from  this  task  to  manage  charities,  amusements,  ath¬ 
letics,  technical  schools,  financial  projects,  and  like  enterprises 
will  certainly  paralyze  its  energies,  weaken  its  influence,  and 
cripple  its  efficiency.  It  is  already  suffering  from  a  burden  of 
extraneous  interests.  “Christianity  and  civilization77  says  Princi¬ 
pal  Forsythe,  “are  two  quite  different  things.  They  have  many 
points  of  contact  and  reciprocal  relations  but  they  are  not  identi¬ 
cal.  Indeed  at  points  they  are  antagonistic.  Civilization  de¬ 
velops  a  religion,  but  what  Christianity  has  in  charge  is  a  salva¬ 
tion — even  from  the  religion  of  civilization.77  Christianity  it 
is  which  crystalizes  the  Grace  of  God.  The  Gospel  stands  for  a 
new  creation  from  above.  It  is  a  rejuvenative  force  and  not  a 
reformatory  agency.  It  contemplates  something  more  than  the 
mere  refinement  of  the  natural  man,  and  the  church  as  something 
more  than  the  organized  aspect  of  the  religious  side  of  natural 
society.  Christianity  did  not  come  merely  to  canonize  the 
natural  man,  nor  to  complete  his  spiritual  evolution,  not  merely 
to  soften  his  selfishness  with  kindness  and  sympathy  but  to  re¬ 
generate  him  from  the  center  of  his  being  and  introduce  him  into 
a  redeemed  society.  It  contemplates  sin  as  something  more 
than  a  mere  case  of  atavism,  the  recurrence  of  an  unfortunate 
ancestral  trait  and  a  misfortune  to  be  deplored.  The  redemp¬ 
tion  it  is  commissioned  to  proclaim  is  something  more  than  an 
improved  environment,  or  a  modification  or  centralizing  of  the 
evil  influence  of  the  past. 

In  our  day  the  phrase  “The  Kingdom  of  God,77  has  been  used 
with  much  freedom  as  summing  up  a  big  variety  of  problems  to 
be  solved.  Much  of  this  freedom  has  been  anticipated  in  the 
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appearance  in  1885,  of  Canon  Fremantle’s  widely  influential 
book  entitled  “The  World  as  the  subject  of  Redemption.”  But 
it  is  just  here  in  this  freedom  that  the  root  of  the  difference  lies, 
and  from  this  difference  there  issues  a  diversity  in  the  object  to 
be  obtained  and  the  work  to  be  done.  The  Kingdom  of  God 
signifies  the  rule  or  reign  of  God.  According  to  the  Scriptures 
this  reign  of  God  has  three  manifestations :  In  creation  as  God’s 
wisdom,  power  and  goodness;  in  Redemption,  as  God’s  grace 
towards  lost  and  sinning  men;  in  its  final  completion  as  the 
kingdom  of  glory,  wherein  the  will  of  God  will  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven.  The  work  of  creation  is  finished  according  to 
the  Scriptures.  The  kingdom  of  glory  is  yet  to  come.  But 
now  is  the  day  of  grace  the  time  of  the  process  and  work  con¬ 
nected  with  redemption.  This  is  the  sphere  of  the  church’s  work, 
and  it  is  not  its  business  to  invade  the  sphere  of  Christian  citi¬ 
zenship  and  assume  responsibilities  that  belong  elsewhere.  What 
has  the  church,  as  a  church,  to  do  with  “uniform  laws,”  “proper 
regulations,”  “provision  of  proper  education  and  recreation,” 
“proper  housing,”  “reasonable  reduction  in  hours  of  labor,” 
“higher  wages,”  the  “equitable  distribution  of  the  products  of 
industry,”  etc.,  objects  named  in  the  platforms  of  the  great 
political  parties,  one  of  the  places  where  such  subjects  belong. 
The  membership  of  the  churches  can  do  much  to  sway  public 
opinion  and  stir  public  sentiment,  and  the  church  can  preach  and 
teach  principles  of  justice  and  righteousness  but  it  should  not 
be  charged  with  the  responsibilities  which  belong  to  Christian 
citizens.  Its  chief  business  is  to  go  out  after  men  one  by  one  and 
lead  them  in  penitence  to  the  cross  there  to  be  transformed  from 
men  of  godlessness  and  selfishness  into  men  of  righteousness  and 
love.  The  evils  of  society  can  be  affected  radically  and  cured 
permanently  only  as  the  gospel  is  applied  to  men  as  individuals. 
The  work  of  rescue  is  by  divine  appointment,  carried  forward 
by  preaching,  by  the  wTord,  by  prayer,  and  by  the  power  and 
presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  everywhere  pressed  in  the 
Kew  Testament.  It  is  the  great  commission,  “Go  preach;  heal 
the  sick;  cast  out  devils;  freely  you  have  received,  freely  give.” 
Christ  fed  the  multitude  but  enjoined  them  that  they  “labor  not 
for  the  meat  that  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat  which  endureth 
unto  eternal  life,  winch  the  Son  of  Man  shall  give.”  The 
disciples  at  the  beginning  gave  themselves  wholly  to  the  word  and 
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to  prayer.  Paul  claimed  that  he  was  not  even  sent  to  baptize, 
but  to  preach.  Much  of  the  work  classed  in  our  day  as  social 
service  belongs  to  the  work  of  restraint.  It  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  presence  of  men  who  have  been  born  of  God,  who  are 
as  the  “salt  of  the  earth”  and  “the  light  of  the  world.’'  It  is  the 
church  that  is  unceasingly  proclaiming  the  principles  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  that  is  doing  the  most  to  usher  in  the  day 
long  promised  when  the  world  shall  be  brought  together  in 
brotherhood. 

The  world  is  not  crying  out  for  a  church  that  will  run  an  edu¬ 
cational  establishment  and  amusement  places  and  charity  associa¬ 
tions  so  much  as  it  is  needing  a  church,  that,  disdaining  the  ad¬ 
vertising  methods  of  the  discouraged  shopkeeper,  is  teaching 
men  to  walk  justly  and  humbly  before  God.  Sin  is  internal  and 

constitutional.  Human  miserv  is  external  and  functional. 

*/ 

Shifting  from  the  internal  to  the  external  leads  the  church  into 
strange  ventures  in  the  use  of  means  and  methods.  It  magni¬ 
fies  recreation  as  a  means  of  relief  for  the  monotony  of  life,  nar¬ 
rows  the  view  of  human  need  and  shifts  the  responsibility  from 
the  person  to  society,  from  personal  transgression  to  bad  eco¬ 
nomics,  from  principles  to  machinery.  We  have  tried  many 
remedies.  We  have  legislated  but  much  of  it  is  grim  mockery. 
We  have  educated  and  those  trained  in  a  multitude  of  instances 
have  only  become  bolder,  quicker  and  smarter  in  the  use  of 
trained  capacities.  There  is  but  one  remedy,  which  in  all  the 
history  of  our  race  has  ever  been  found  able  to  check  the  evil 
and  remove  the  sin,  and  that  is  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  his  Son.  Here  and  here  only  is  our  hope.  In 
one  of  the  fine  addresses  made  at  the  Centennial  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  it  was  said : 

“When  we  speak  of  efficiency  and  social  service,  let  us  not  for¬ 
get  our  church  history.  Let  us  look  at  Luther  and  Calvin,  and 
what  they  accomplished  and  how  they  accomplished  it.  Luther 
and  Calvin  might  have  studied  history  and  psychology  and 
political  and  social  science  till  they  were  as  old  as  Methusaleh. 
and  they- would  not  have  produced  one  tittle  of  the  political  and 
social  results  that  they  did  achieve  by  studying  the  Bible,  bv 
translating  the  Bible,  by  expounding  the  Bible  and  by  building 
as  they  believed,  upon  the  Bible  great  systems  of  doctrine  and 
duty.” 
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“In  the  name  of  efficiency,  let  us  put  the  most  important  things 
first.  Let  us  not  crowd  in  the  squash  courts  and  Turkish  baths 
and  palm  gardens,  if  they  have  to  crowd  out  the  life  boats.” 

Let  us  quit  the  heresy  of  conceiving  of  sin  as  chiefly  social  and 
not  personal,  and  call  the  Church  back  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Word,  to  renewed  attention  to  her  great  themes  of  life  and  salva¬ 
tion.  In  this  it  may  be  that  it  must  be  unpopular  with  some  men 
that  it  may  be  popular  with  man’s  God.  We  shall  never  have  a 
new  society  until  we  have  new  and  transformed  men.  It  is  not 
enough  to  go  on  singing  “throw  out  the  life  line.”  Life,  life 
itself  is  the  most  urgent  need;  divine  energy  within  men.  We 
must  learn  to  put  the  kingdom  of  God  first  and  the  loaves  and 
fishes,  however  necessary  they  may  be,  second.  We  must  learn 
once  more  to  place  the  proper  estimate  upon  the  redemption  and 
sanctifying  power  God  hath  set  in  the  supremacy  in  this  world. 
Wen  must  be  called  back  to  the  great  truth  that  Christianity  ad¬ 
dresses  itself  primarily  to  men  as  individuals;  that  in  its  proper 
action,  its  purpose  and  its  business  is  to  make  men  saints  ;  that 
what  it  has  to  do  with  souls,  is  far  other,  both  in  its  discipline 
and  its  scope  from  what  it  has  to  do  with  nations  or  societies. 
We  must  learn  to  place  a  new  emphasis  upon  personal  sin  instead 
of  indulging  ourselves  in  fulminations  against  that  selfishness 
which  has  its  roots  and  expressions  in  sin. 

Plutarch  has  a  parable  of  a  man  who  tried  to  make  a  dead 
bod}T  stand  upright,  but  who  finished  his  labors  saying:  “Deest 
aliquid  indus” — “There’s  something  lacking  inside.”  There  are 
no  grounds  of  hope  for  a  real  “social  revival”  upon  the  basis  of 
what  one  of  our  most  influential  journals  calls  the  “present  ten¬ 
dency  to  serve  God  without  God.” 

In  view  of  all  now  that  we  have  said  and  much  more  that  might 
be  adduced,  we  are  glad  to  note  the  fact  that  great  church  leaders 
are  once  more  calling  men  back  to  a  new  emphasis  on  the  Church 
and  what  it  is  in  the  world  for. 

It  is  both  significant  and  gratifying  to  note  this  emphasis  now 
being  placed  upon  the  Church  and  its  function  bv  men  thor¬ 
oughly  qualified  for  such  judgment.  It  is  what  is  now  a  marked 
feature  in  the  expressed  views  of  men  who  know  something  not 
only  of  the  history  of  the  Church  and  its  place  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  society,  but,  likewise,  what  the  Scriptures  teach  on  the 
subject.  We  might  adduce  here  what  many  of  the  most  capable 
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religious  leaders  are  now  saying  on  this  subject,  as,  for  example 
the  able  editor  of  The  British  Weekly,  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll.  We 
would  adduce  here  what  has  recently  been  said  by  such  competent 
leaders,  one,  a  Scotchman,  the  second  an  Englishman,  and  the 
third  an  American.  Unquestionably  the  leader  in  theological 
thought  to-day  in  Scotland  is  Dr.  James  Denney,  great  also  as  a 
preacher.  Speaking  of  the  Church  and  its  place,  in  the  June 
issue  of  The  Constructive  Quarterly,  he  says :  “Even  loyal  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  may  be  in  need  of  enlightenment  on  this  point. 
They  are  interested  in  various  good  causes,  economical,  social, 
political  and  what  not;  and,  because  the  Church  in  some  sense 
must  be  interested  in  all  good  causes,  they  would  like  to  see  it 
taking  a  more  active  part  with  them.  They  are  eager  to  take  it 
by  force  and  enlist  it  under  their  banner,  as  the  multitudes  would 
have  taken  Jesus  by  force  and  made  Him  a  king;  and,  when  it  is 
slow  to  move,  they  are  apt  to  denounce  it  as  indifferent  to  evil 
and  hostile  to  progress.  What  needs  to  be  made  plain  is  that 
while  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  Church  and,  let  us  say 
for  illustration,  the  State  or  trades  union  or  political  societies 
may  have  the  same  ethical  ends  in  view,  the  Church  is  not  at 
liberty,  as  a  spiritual  society,  to  use  all  the  means  in  pursuing 
those  ends  which  are  appropriate  and  legitimate  for  others. 
Granted,  for  example,  that  temperance  is  a  great  moral  interest 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  Church  should  directly  promote  any 
particular  piece  of  temperance  legislation,  such  as  a  high  license 
law,  an  election  laur,  a  local  option  law,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
It  has  its  own  motives  and  weapons  for  fighting  intemperance 
and  it  does  not  gain  strength,  it  only  loses  the  consciousness  of 
what  it  is  when  it  snatches  the  weapons  of  the  State  and  tries  to 
wield  them  instead  of  its  own.” 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  and  productive  men  among  the  lead¬ 
ers  m  English  Christianity  is  Principal  Forsyth.  He  is  a  man 
of  rare  gifts  and  a  student  of  current  problems  in  Church  and 
State.  In  his  latest  volume  he  says,  in  speaking  of  some  of  the 
weaknesses  of  his  own  body,  the  Congregationalists :  “The 
Chuic-h  that  becomes  more  of  a  democracy  than  a  Church  is 
doomed.  It  takes  all  the  loftiness  of  a  great  Church  to  keep  the 
State  high  and  enable  it  to  resist  the  gravitation  of  human  na¬ 
ture  to  Pagan  dust.  1ST othing  but  the  liberty  whose  secret  is  with 
the  Church  alone  can  serve  or  secure  the  liberty  of  the  State.  It 
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is  foolish,  of  course,  to  say  that  the  Church  has  nothing  to  do 
with  politics.  But  are  we  to  debase  the  Church  to  a  political 
lever  or  a  servant  of  society,  so  that  its  public  action  should  be 
chiefly  as  an  organ  of  political  pressure  or  a  tool  of  social  re¬ 
form  ?” 

One  of  the  sanest  discussions  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to 
various  phases  of  social  reform  we  have  seen  is  that  of  Prof. 
Howerton.  He  is  a  minister  of  the  Presbvterian  Church  in  the 
South.  He  has  been  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  and  is 
an  honored  teacher  in  one  of  his  church’s  institutions.  He  says : 
“The  Church,  therefore,  as  an  organization  cannot  and  ought  not 
to  engage  in  secular  reforms,  political  or  economic.  She  always 
makes  mischief  when  she  does  so.  She  turns  aside  from  her  own 
proper  mission,  and,  at  the  same  time,  violates  the  freedom  of 
conscience  of  her  members.  The  only  real  good  the  Church  has 
ever  done,  in  advancing  such  reforms,  is  by  her  influence  in  form¬ 
ing  the  character,  the  principles,  and  the  motives  of  the  men  and 
women  whose  real  business  in  life  is  to  engage  in  such  services  to 
business,  to  society  and  the  State.  She  can  reform  law  by  re¬ 
forming  the  lawyers  and  judges.  She  can  reform  politics  by  re¬ 
forming  the  politicians.  She  can  reform  business  by  reforming 
business  men.  She  can  reform  society  by  reforming  social  lead¬ 
ers  and  in  no  other  way.” 

Dean  Shailer  Mathews  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  is  not  usuallv  classed 
as  a  conservative.  But  on  the  subject  under  discussion  he  has 
certainly  spoken  advisedly  and  timely.  He  can  rarely  be  safely 
quoted  when  he  touches  the  question  of  the  higher  criticism  or 
the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  justification  through 
the  atonement;  but  he  frequently  surprises  us  with  the  sanity  of 
his  views  on  vital  issues  that  threaten  to  undermine  the  power  of 
the  Church  as  a  spiritual,  redemptive  agency.  What  the  Dean 
says  on  this  point  will  do  much  to  make  our  position  still  clearer, 
and  is  worthy  of  restatement. 

“A  danger  to  which  Protestantism — particularly  progressive 
Protestantism — in  America  is  exposed,  is  that  its  churches  shall 
become  mere  agents  of  social  service.  There  are  many  people 
who,  in  reaction  from  extreme  orthodoxy,  have  come  to  feel  that 
the  sole  business  of  the  Church  is  to  push  social  reform.  This 
danger  is  particularly  strong  in  America  just  now  because  social 
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workers  have  come  to  see  that  the  Church,  instead  of  being  hostile 
to  their  ideals,  is  the  greatest  force  by  which  their  ideals  can  be 
put  into  operation.  Such  a  valuing  of  the  Church  brings  no 
small  satisfaction  to  those  of  us  who  have  endeavored  to  set  forth 
the  social  significance  of  the  spiritual  life. 

"But  we  cannot  let  social  service  take  the  place  of  God.  Peo¬ 
ple  cannot  be  amused  into  conscientiousness.  Picnics  are  not  the 
equivalents  of  prayer-meetings,  and  Sunday-school  baseball 
leagues  have  not  yet  developed  into  revivals.  It  wras  natural  in 
a  period  of  awakening  and  transition  that  men  should  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Church  ought  to  stand  for  every  good 
cause.  It  was  easy  to  forget  that  society  will  organize  institu¬ 
tions  for  each  newly  realized  need. 

"But  even  those  of  us  who  feel  most  deeply  the  social  obliga¬ 
tions  of  Christianity  see  that  a  Church  as  an  institution  does  not 
have  the  same  field  of  responsibility  as  Christian  individuals. 
Those  last  may  be  organized  in  a  great  variety  of  institutions, 
each  of  which  performs  some  particular  function  set  by  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  labor  in  our  world.  Church  leaders  can  delegate  to  these 
institutions  certain  duties,  but  they  cannot  delegate  the  duties 
of  spiritual  parentage.  A  Protestant  Church  cannot  be  an  ethi¬ 
cal  orphan  asylum ;  it  must  be  a  home  in  which  souls  are  born 
into  newness  of  life. 

e  c i  in  organization  and  in  activity.  We  want 
our  ministers  to  be  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  hour  in  politics  and 
in  industrial  reform,  quick  to  come  to  the  championship  of  over¬ 
worked  women  in  factories,  and  the  rescue  of  little  children  who 
are  giving  up  their  lives  that  the  cost  of  production  may  be  kept 
low.  T\  e  want  the  message  from  the  pulpit  to  be  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  our  modern  thinking.  But  most  of  all  does 
American  Protestantism  need  a  spiritual  passion,  a  contagious 
faith  in  the  supremacy  of  God’s  spiritual  order,  and  an  alarm  at 
the  misery  that  waits  on  sin. 

"From  many  a  community  there  is  already  rising  a  cry  for  ele¬ 
mental  religion.  II  ith  all  their  scientific  and  business  success. 
American  laymen  are  asserting  that  they  want  to  be  assured  of 
Cod  and  immortality  and  the  worth  of  righteousness.  The}7 
v  ant  companionship  in  spiritual  loneliness,  comfort  in  hours  of 
pain,  courage  in  moments  of  moral  wavering.  Their  souls  are 
athirst  for  the  I  nknown,  and  thev  will  be  satisfied  with  noth  in  c 
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save  the  water  that  comes  from  the  river  of  God.  If  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  Protestantism  were  to  mean  simply  a  renascence  of  ethics, 
or  a  sort  of  bescriptured  positivism,  American  society  would  be 
defrauded.  When  it  asks  for  the  bread  of  life,  it  will  not  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  treatises  on  eugenics.” 

Dean  Mathews  is  a  bright  man  who  is  always  interesting  even 
when  he  does  not  command  one’s  assent.  More  recently  he  has 
been  speaking  further  about  methods  for  “tinkering  up  society 
that  has  gone  wrong.”  Here  are  his  words  uttered  at  a  recent 
dinner  of  the  missionary  societies  of  the  nation:  “You  cannot 
save  the  world  by  going  into  anti-tuberculosis  societies.  The 
needs  of  the  age  are  not  to  be  met  by  the  mere  preaching  of  good 
Samaritanism.  Christ  is  a  great  Re-creator,  not  a  reformer.  The 
Church  is  not  the  jack  of  all  reforms.  The  Church  has  a  func¬ 
tion,  and  the  first  item  in  it  is  to  convict  the  world  of  sin.” 

Professor  Wallis  is  also  of  the  big  Chicago  school.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  book  published  by  the  University  Press,  which  shows  him  to 
be  an  eager  reformer  along  the  new  lines  but  at  the  same  time 
shows  the  danger  to  Churches  from  sociological  trends,  he 
holds  that  political  and  economic  programs  resulting  from  the 
increased  interest  in  sociological  problems  is  a  peril  to  religious 
growth.  He  says :  “More  and  more  we  hear  it  said  that  the 
Church  machinery  should  put  itself  behind  projects  of  social  re¬ 
form,  such  as  liquor  legislation,  child. labor,  unionism  and  social¬ 
ism.  If  the  Church  should  lend  itself  to  social  reform,  it  would 
have  to  take  a  definite  position  with  regard  to  politics  and  econo¬ 
mics.  But  men  have  always  differed  about  politics,  and  if  this 
view  of  church  life  prevails,  those  who  do  not  favor  the  particu¬ 
lar  programs  adopted  by  their  Church  cannot  support  the  organi¬ 
zation.” 

Here,  too,  is  another  admonition  from  one  of  our  able  con¬ 
temporaries,  the  Journal  and  Messenger :  “There  is  a  general 
tendency  of  secular  organizations  to  make  use  of  the  churches  to 
carry  out  their  projects.  That  a  church  should  exist  for  higher 
purposes  never  seems  to  occur  to  them.  Their  fads,  perhaps 
their  important  reforms,  are  more  to  them  than  Christianity,  or 
any  of  the  principles  which  have  made  the  churches  what  thev 

1/ 

are.  Some  of  these  objects  are  good.  Concerning  others,  there 
is  wide  difference  of  opinion,  and  church  members,  acting  as  in¬ 
dividuals,  ought  to  take  what  they  think  is  the  right  course.  We 
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cannot  expect  every  member  of  a  church  to  think  in  the  same  way 
on  every  subject.  These  secular  organizations  "want  to  drag  the 
churches  at  their  chariot  wheels.  Thev  would  make  use  of  them, 
and  throw  them  aside  contemptuously  when  the  object  is  gained. 
We  have  a  higher  ideal  of  the  purposes  for  which  a  Christian 
church  is  formed.  Many  church  members  are  unthinkingly  led 
into  the  support  of  a  measure,  by  cant.  The  literary  bureau 
which  is  paid  to  push  the  project  has  learned,  not  to  use  religious 
terms  with  correctness  and  discrimination,  but  to  deal  in  a  few 
pious  phrases  which  sound  religious  to  superficial  Christians.  A 
circular  just  received,  pushing  a  secular  project,  has  a  religious 
department;  that  is  its  scheme  to  make  a  cat’s  paw  of  the 
churches.  Such  a  course  ought  to  defeat  the  project.  Even  if 
the  reform  is  good,  why  should  secular  societies  dictate  to  the 
churches  what  reforms  they  shall  push  ?” 

We  deem  it  timely  to  reproduce  here  the  wrords  of  a  wise  mas¬ 
ter  builder  in  the  kingdom  of  Cod,  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Mac- 
laren,  who  was  increasingly  distrustful  of  all  schemes  and  plans 
calculated  in  any  measure  to  turn  the  Church  aside  from  its  great 
work  of  ministering  to  the  souls  of  men. 

Dr.  Maclaren  says:  “God  forbid  that  I  should  not  give  full 
weight  to  all  other  methods  for  the  partial  reformation  and  the 
bettering  of  humanity.  I  would  wish  them  all  Godspeed.  But 
brethren,  there  is  nothing  else  that  will  deal  with  my  sin  in  its 
relation  to  God,  or  in  its  relation  to  my  character,  or  in  its  re¬ 
lation  to  my  future,  except  the  message  of  the  Gospel.  There 
are  plenty  of  other  things,  very  helpful  and  very  good  in  their 
places,  but  1  do  want  to  say  in  one  word,  that  there  is  nothing 
else  that  goes  deep  enough.  Education?  Yes,  it  will  do  a  great 
deal,  but  it  will  do  nothing  in  regard  to  sin.  It  will  alter  the 
type  of  the  disease,  because  the  cultured  man’s  transgressions  will 
be  very  different  from  those  of  the  illiterate  poor.  But  wise  or 
foolish,  professor,  student,  thinker  or  savage,  with  narrow  fore¬ 
head  and  all  but  dead  brain,  are  alike  in  this,  that  they  are  sin¬ 
ners  in  God’s  sight.  I  would  that  I  could  get  through  the  fence, 
that  some  of  you  have  reared  round  you,  on  the  ground  of  your 
superior  enlightenment  and  education  and  refinement,  and  make 
you  feel  that  there  is  something  deeper  than  all  that,  and  that  }rou 
may  be  a  very  clever  and  a  very  wrell-educated,  a  very  highly-cul- 
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tured,  an  extremely  thoughtful  and  philosophical  sinner,  but  you 
are  a  sinner  all  the  same/’ 

The  great  preachers,  the  successful  men  who  are  preaching  to 
great  congregations  are  rising  in  their  places  to  protest  against 
this  socialization  of  the  Church.  In  our  language  to-day  there 
are  no  more  capable,  brilliant  and  popular  preachers  than  two 
that  may  be  named,  viz.,  Dr.  John  Henry  Jowett  and  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Jefferson.  Speaking  in  his  book,  “The  Preacher,”  about  the 
“broadening  conception  of  the  preacher’s  mission,”  Jowett  says, 
Men  may  become  so  absorbed  in  social  wrongs  as  to  miss  the 
deeper  malady  of  personal  sin.  They  may  lift  the  rod  of  op¬ 
pression  and  leave  the  burden  of  guilt.  They  may  seem  to  cor¬ 
rect  social  dislocations  and  overlook  the  awful  disorder  of  the 
soul.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  preachers  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  live  in  the  Old  Testament  rather  than  in  the  Hew,  and 

to  walk  with  the  prophet  rather  than  with  the  apostle  and  evan¬ 
gelist.” 

t  In  his  great  sermon  before  the  Council  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  recently  held  at  Kansas  City,  and  which  dealt  with  the 
fundamental  question  of  the  quest  after  God,  Dr.  Jefferson  said. 

.  Tllev  us  we  mnst  socialize  religion.  This  is  the  way  to  do 
it  The  God  of  the  Hew  Testament  is  a  social  God— preach 
Him!  We  are  urged  to  stir  the  people  to  social  service.  This 
is  the  way  to  do  it.  When  a  boy,  Wendell  Phillips  heard  a  ser¬ 
mon  on  the  soul’s  responsibility  to  God,  and  when  he  became  a 
man  he  struck  slavery.  We  are  told  to  Christianize  the  social 
order.  This  is  the  place  to  begin.  The  way  to  Christianize  the 
social  order  is  to  Christianize  the  souls  of  men.” 

.  In  his  famous  book  of  some  years  ago  entitled  “Social  Evolu- 
;  tion,”  Professor  Kidd  has  shown  that  in  humanity  itself  there 
resides  no  power  of  progress.  The  ocean  steamship  that  has 
burned  its  last  pound  of  coal  may  proceed  on  its  course  by  virtue 
o  its  momentum,  but  it  is  simply  a  question  of  the  clock  how 
soon  it  will  cease  to  move  except  as  it  is  tossed  about  at  the 
option  of  wind  and  waves.  Hot  only  is  there  power  lacking  for 
the  good,  but  apart  from  God’s  grace  the  evil  tendencies  Con¬ 
stantly  become  more  aggravated.  Society  never  will  be  better 
than  the  men  and  women  who  compose  it.  Individual  regenera¬ 
tion  must  precede  social  reconstruction  that  gives  any  assurance 
of  permanency.  The  Christian  principle  is  the  improvement  of 
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society  through  renewed  individuals  who  belong  to  the  world  as 
well  as  to  the  Church.  In  its  application  the  leverage  and  the 
approach  to  moral  improvement  is  always  within.  Socialism  is 
doomed  to  failure  until  it  becomes  Christian  and  grounds  the 
arms  of  its  hostility  to  the  Church.  It  is  regeneration  or  degre- 
dation — the  beginning  of  an  upward  movement  by  a  power  not  of 
man’s  self,  or  the  continuance  and  increase  of  a  downward  move¬ 
ment  that  can  end  onlv  in  ruin. 

«/ 

In  our  land  to-day  there  are  marshalled,  it  may  be  all 
the  elements  of  a  social  Armageddon.  The  symptoms  of  the 
modern  world  resemble  in  many  striking  particulars  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  states;  there  is  the  same  measureless  social 
discontent,  much  of  political  instability,  the  emergence  of  hybrid 
forms  in  religion  and  morals,  and  the  gathering  to  a  head  of 
revolutionary  forces.  Every  advanced  civilization  has  passed 
through  the  same  struggle  with  evil  through  which  we  are  now 
passing.  We  may  see  it  in  the  Antediluvians,  in  Chaldea. 
Sodom,  Egypt,  Bab}don,  Greece  and  Borne.  The  riot  of  social 
evils  marks  the  last  stage  of  any  civilization.  This  is  not  due  to 
the  advancement  of  the  civilization,  hut  to  that  original  force  of 
the  sin  wdiich  hides  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  from  wEich  proceed 
all  evil  and  corruption  individual  and  social. 

A  complex  civilization,  such  as  is  ours,  affords  the  field  and 
the  opportunity  for  sin’s  darkest  and  bloodiest  deeds. 

The  most  desperate  state  of  any  society  is  caused  by  its  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  real  forces  that  make  for  its  redemption.  The 
question  of  primary  importance  at  last  comes  to  be  this — where 
shall  society  find  its  reservoir  of  moral  power  that  will  keep  it 
from  spiritual  bankruptcy,  and  provide  a  warrant  against  a  dis¬ 
astrous  catastrophe. 

If  we  are  wise  in  our  own  time  and  place  we  shall  not  try  to 
promote  righteousness  by  means  of  conventional  devices  rather 
than  by  the  gracious  resources  provided  by  Him  who  said,  “My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.”  nor  by  identifying  Christianity 
with  any  ideas  and  schemes  of  social  and  economic  reform.  The 
motive  force  for  every  aspect  of  correct  living  lies  deeper. 

Horace  Bushnell  once  said  that  “the  soul  of  all  improvement 
is  the  improvement  of  the  soul.”  To  get  a  man’s  soul  right  with 
God;  to  get  the  soul  of  societ}7"  right  with  God  that  is  the  way  of 
getting  everything  else  right  in  this  world.  The  Church  at 
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least,  needs  to  adhere  to  its  divinely  assigned  task  of  dealing 
with  things,  men,  conditions  and  remedies  at  the  center. 

The  writer  may  be  permitted  to  reinforce  what  he  has  written 
by  citing  wiiat  has  been  effectively  said  by  an  English  expert  and 
scholar  on  the  subject  which  we  have  been  considering.  In  a 
recent  book  “Christianity  and  social  Questions/7  one  in  a  series 
under  the  general  title,  “Studies  in  Theology/7  the  author,  Dr. 
Cunningham  says,  “The  Church  indeed  consists  of  men,  each  of 
whom  as  a  citizen  of  an  earthly  kingdom  is  called  upon  to  do  his 
political  duties,  as  well  as  his  other  duties  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  For  ordinary  purposes  in  ordinary  life,  it  may  be 
important,  or  even  perhaps  possible,  for  a  man  to  distinguish  that 
which  is  incumbent  on  him  as  a  citizen  of  an  earthly  realm  from 
that  which  is  incumbent  upon  him  as  a  child  in  the  family  of 
God.  But  the  distinction  is  of  vast  importance  in  regard  to 
those  who  are  called  to  office  and  ministry  in  Christ’s  Church. 
The  terms  of  their  commission  lay  down  the  limits  of  what  they 
are  to  do  by  Christ’s  authority;  they  have  no  commission  to  put 
the  affairs  of  society  right,  or  to  eradicate  the  evils  in  this  present 
naughty  world.  In  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  they  have 
committed  to  them  the  supreme  means  of  touching  man  person¬ 
ally  and  inspiring  them  with  high  but  practical  ideals.  This  is 
the  grandest  work  to  which  any  man  can  give  himself:  and  it  is 
a  miserable  thing  if  he  fails  to  put  his  best  energies  into  this 
task,  and  prefers  instead  to  compete  with  journalists  and  poli¬ 
ticians  in  guiding  some  project  for  social  reform.  It  is  to  for¬ 
sake  the  fountain  of  life  and  to  strain  at  accomplishing  some 
apparent  improvement  by  taking  up  implements  that  are  less 
certain  and  less  effective,  even  for  securing  human  welfare,  than 
the  means  of  grace  instituted  by  Christ  himself.  In  his  official 
capacity  as  called  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ,  the  minister  is 
bound  to  set  forth  that  which  is  good  and  to  strive  personally  to 
attract  man.  The  Old  Testament  prophetic  office,  with  its  de¬ 
nunciations  of  evil  doers  survived  in  John  the  Baptist’s  time,  and 
his  bold  rebuking  of  vice;  but  it  is  at  all  events  a  very  subordi¬ 
nate  part  of  the  preacher’s  duty  and  one  which  is  not  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  in  a  wholesale  fashion,  without  serious  risk  of  alienat¬ 
ing  those  whom  it  might  have  been  possible  to  win.  It  is  need¬ 
ful  to  look  to  the  terms  of  Christ’s  commission  both  as  to  the 
duties  that  are  to  be  done  and  the  manner  of  doing  them.  He 
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bent  His  apostles  on  evangelistic  work  and  bade  them  administer 
the  sacraments  and  exercise  pastoral  care;  but  He  did  not  en¬ 
join  them  to  agitate  for  social  reforms.” 

If  this  testimony  means  anything  for  us  it  means  this,  that 
the  minister  of  religion  is  not  to  permit  himself  to  become  per- 
\eited  from  the  right  ways  of  God  into  a  mere  reformer  and  so¬ 
cial  agitator,  that  he  is  to  continue  to  be  an  ambassador  to  pro¬ 
claim  a  gospel  of  regeneration  rather  than  a  mere  propagandist 
of  reformatory  measures.  To  revert  to  the  thought,  with  which 
I  began,  the  greatest  interest  on  this  earth  at  this  or  any  other 
time  is  religion,  both  for  the  individual  and  for  the  social  state. 
Bernard  Shaw  recently  made  the  astounding  declaration,  "Christ 
is  a  failure  and  God  has  been  kicked  out  of  the  back-window  in 
0111  modern  age.  It  is  said  that  this  blasphemous  and  shocking 
utterance  was  designed  to  startle  the  audience.  It  likely  did 
not  fail  of  the  end  sought,  for  even  the  fact  that  such  an  utter¬ 
ance  was  even  possible  is  enough  to  quicken  some  grave  appre¬ 
hensions.  There  is  just  enough  in  some  of  the  aspects  of  con¬ 
templated  reformatory  programs  and  suggested  panaceas  for 
social  ailments  to  suggest  the  apostle’s  phrase,  “having  no  hope 
and  without  God  in  the  world,”  together  with  a  sentence  from  the 
late  Prof.  Bowen’s  “Lowell  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Ethical 
Science,  viz.,  that  the  civilization  which  is  not  based  upon 
Christianity  is  big  with  the  elements  of  its  own  destruction.” 

The  one  commanding  and  fundamental  need  of  the  age,  not 
speaking  in  any  restricted  or  particularistic  use  of  the  word,  is  a 
revival  of  religion,  a  quickening  and  realization  of  men’s  consci¬ 
ousness  of  God  and  their  need  of  God.  This  is  the  primary  need 
of  our  age  not  only  that  individual  men  and  women  may  be 
saved  from  sin,  but  also  that  the  great  interests  of  humanity  may 
not  retrograde  and  humanity  itself  become  hopelessly  engulfed 
in  its  own  baseness,  vice,  misfortune,  abandonment  and  misery. 

Hamma  Divinity  School,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THEOLOGY.1 

BY  PROFESSOR  HENRY  E.  JACOBS,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

DOGMATIC  METHOD. 

Dogmatic  Theology  is  the  science  that  discusses  the  underly¬ 
ing  principles  of  Christianity  as  contained  in  its  distinctive  doc¬ 
trines.  The  term  "dogma/’  frequently  used  in  Greek  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  decree  of  a  ruler  or  a  resolution  of  a  deliberative  body,  was 
appropriated  by  the  philosophers  in  the  sense  of  “a  principle/’ 
Without  abandoning,  therefore,  the  familiar  definition  that  "a 
dogma  is  a  definition  of  doctrine  formulated  by  Church  au¬ 
thority,”  we  may,  nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  con¬ 
sider  it  as  "a  principle.” 

We  may  help  ourselves  to  a  clearer  meaning  of  what  it  implies 
by  analyzing  "dogma”  into  three  elements.  Its  contents  are, 
with  us,  some  topic  belonging  to  the  Christian  faith,  viz.,  a  re¬ 
vealed  truth  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  first  element 
of  a  dogma  determines  absolutely  its  material.  If  the  first  ele¬ 
ment  is  thus  material,  the  second  and  third  are  formal.  The 
occasion  for  the  formulation  of  a  dogma  is  always  determined  by 
historical  circumstances.  The  Church  in  its  progressive  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  revealed  truths  contained  in  Holy  Scripture,  has 
been  led,  from  time  to  time,  to  embody  a  summary  of  the  results 
in  settled  and  fixed  forms,  by  certain  questions  that  have  deeply 
agitated  its  members,  and  called  for  its  confession.  Thus  the 
second  element  is  the  historical.  But  in  expressing  its  conclu¬ 
sions,  its  terminology  is  necessarily  that  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
time.  The  third  element  is,  therefore,  the  philosophical. 

All  this  may  be  embodied  in  a  full  definition :  "A  dogma  is  a 
statement  of  truth,  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  confessed 
by  the  Church,  and  expressed  in  terms  current  in  the  science  of 
the  time.”  The  definition,  of  course,  treats  of  the  ideal  dogma. 
For  there  are  dogmas  that  neither  are  nor  claim  to  be  drawn  from 

1  Reprinted  from  The  Lutheran  Church  Review ,  for  Jan.  1914,  by  permis¬ 
sion. 
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Scripture.  The  dogmas  of  Rome,  for  example,  make  no  pretext 
of  being  of  exclusive  Scriptural  origin.  That  the  dogma  has 
been  made  by  Church  authority,  is  with  her  sufficient.  Both  the 
Scriptural  and  the  historical  elements  of  dogma  entirely  vanish. 
I  here  are  tendencies  also  at  the  other  extreme,  such  as  those  that 
would  introduce  the  authority  of  reason,  or  that  of  Christian  ex¬ 
perience,  as  sources  of  the  dogmatic  material.  Not  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture,  but  the  Christian  consciousness,  is  made  the  subject  of 
study,  and  the  basis  of  generalization.  The  very  term  “Glau- 
benslehre /’  contains  a  reminiscence  of  this  method.  There  are 
those  who  so  depreciate  the  historical  element,  that  they  would 
like  to  reconstruct  dogma  by  immediately  and  independently 
recasting  Scriptural  truth  into  modern  molds,  or  would  be  con¬ 
tent  with  showing  the  harmony  between  the  source  and  its  re¬ 
sults,  without  taking  the  pains  to  become  familiar  with  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  the  results  have  been  reached.  Others  overlook  the 
fact  that  "dogma  '  is  not  an  individual  and  arbitrarv  definition, 
but  that  it  belongs  to  a  community,  and  is  official.  It  is  the  di¬ 
rect  contradiction  of  that  which  is  ordinarily  termed  “dogma,” 
and  reprobated  as  “dogmatic,”  viz.,  when  one,  in  a  verv  arrogant 
and  self-opinionated  manner,  announces  the  acceptance  of  a 
statement  for  which  he  is  unwilling  to  give  reasons.  Neither  a 
mere  individual  opinion,  nor  even  that  of  a  school  or  party 
within  the  Church,  can  be  called  a  "dogma/'  Then,  there  are 
still  others,  who  would  so  emphasize  the  philosophical  side  of 
“dogma,”  as  to  minimize  the  Scriptural  element,  and  to  teach, 
in  a  destructive  and  critical  spirit,  that  the  Church’s  dogmas  are 
nothing  but  philosophical  propositions — and  that,  too,  proposi¬ 
tions  belonging  to  a  form  of  philosophical  thought  that  has  long 
been  obsolete.  Thus  we  are  told  by  an  eminent  living  writer 
that,  while  Gnosticism  was  indeed  an  attempt  to  adulterate 
Christianity  by  an  “acute  hellenizing”  process,  which  the  Early 
Church  had  strength  enough  to  repel,  yet  that  in  the  Xicene 
theology,  there  is  a  “subtle  hellenizing”  element,  that  has  more  or 
less  pervaded  all  later  Christianity.  There  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world,  however,  between  drawing  upon  philosophy  for  the 
accurate  formulation  of  our  statements,  and  adopting  purely 
speculative  data  as  their  substance.  The  definitions  stand,  re¬ 
flecting  in  their  phraseology  the  philosophy  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  framed,  while  the  truth  which  they  embody  is  trans- 
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latable  into  the  language  of  each  generation  as  time  advances. 

I.  THE  SCRIPTURAL  ELEMENT. 

Let  us  consider  each  of  these  elements  somewhat  more  fullv. 

*/ 

The  Holy  Scriptures,  we  have  said,  is  the  source  of  all  the  religi¬ 
ous  truth  given  to  the  Church  for  it  to  teach.  This  does  not  im¬ 
ply  that  we  have  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  simply  a  great  store¬ 
house  of  material  upon  which  the  Church  is  to  draw  in  just  any 
way.  It  does  not  mean  that  by  means  of  parallel  references,  or 
by  the  diligent  use  of  a  concordance,  we  are  to  accumulate  a 
number  of  passages,  and  then  at  once  to  arrange  and  adjust  them 
so  as  to  form  a  judgment  concerning  the  harmony  of  their  teach¬ 
ing.  The  Bible  is  not  a  mere  treasure-house  of  texts,  to  be 
drawn  upon,  as  one  may  desire,  whether  for  dogmatical  or  homi- 
letic-al  purposes.  The  Holy  Scriptures  constitute  an  organism, 
in  which  part  fits  into  part  most  accurately;  no  bone,  or  sinew 
or  organ  of  our  bodies  can  perform  its  functions,  if  transferred 
to  another  part  of  the  body.  The  Holy  Scripture  cannot  be  un¬ 
derstood  in  each  part,  unless  they  be  studied  as  a  whole ;  neither 
can  they  be  understood  as  a  whole,  unless  they  be  studied  indi¬ 
vidually  and  independently.  A  passage  of  Scripture  torn  from 
its  context  may  be  anything  else  than  a  word  of  God.  The  im¬ 
mediate  context  teaches  much;  the  place  which  a  passage  holds 
in  a  particular  book  teaches  more;  and  this  becomes  all  the 
clearer  when  the  place  of  the  particular  book  in  which  the  pas¬ 
sage  occurs  is  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  entire  structure  of 
Scripture. 

Certain  books  of  the  Bible  are  extended  treatises  on  particular 
topics  which  are  elaborately  treated,  and  with  reference  to  which 
there  are  occasional  condensed  statements  summing  up  the  entire 
argument.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
concerning  the  I  niversalism  of  Christianity  and  Justification 
by  Faith;  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  concerning  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  Law  and  Gospel;  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  concerning 
the  relation  of  Judaism  to  Christianity,  the  Finality  of  Revela¬ 
tion  in  Christ,  and  Christ’s  Eternal  Priesthood;  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians  on  the  States  of  Humiliation  and  Exaltation. 
Such  discussions  become  normative  of  the  meaning  of  all  Scrip¬ 
ture.  All  incidental  allusions  are  interpreted  by  those  portions 
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of  Scripture  which  professedly  and  at  length  treat  of  the  same 
subject.  We  take  them  as  the  foundation,  and  apply  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  Analogy  of  Faith,  i.  e.  the  principle  of  the  harmony 
and  self-consistency  of  Scripture  when  rightly  interpreted. 

The  Key  and  interpreter  of  all  Scripture  is  Christ.  He  is  at 
once  the  culmination  of  all  revelation,  and  the  final  and  complete 
revealer.  The  “divers  portions”  and  “divers  manners/’  in  which 
Cod  spoke,  under  the  Old  Testament,  by  the  prophets,  are  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  revelation  made,  once  and  for  all,  in  Jesus 
Christ,  Heb.  1:1,  2.  The  argument  is  that  the  latter  alone  is 
clear  and  adequate.  We  begin,  therefore,  the  study  of  Scripture 
with  the  study  of  those  portions  of  Scripture  which  report  the 
life  and  words  and  works  of  Jesus;  and  from  them,  we  proceed, 
next,  to  the  Pauline  writings  that  explain  fully  why  it  was  that 
Jesus  came.  When  wre  give  our  children,  as  soon  as  they  can 
read,  their  own  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  w7e  show  that  this 
N  the  order  which  is  suggested  by  the  necessities  of  the  Christian 
"life.  When,  however  devoted  we  may  be  to  the  whole  Bible,  we 
carry  with  us  on  our  journeys  a  New  Testament,  often  with  the 
Book  of  Psalms  attached,  we  are  under  the  same  impression.  So, 
too,  when  the  lessons  appointed  to  be  read  in  our  churches,  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  come  from  the  same  portion  of  the  Holy 
Book,  they  show  that  this  practice  is  nothing  new,  but  has  been 
that  of  the  Christian  Church  almost  ever  since  there  has  been  a 
New  Testament.  In  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  Luther  in 
German,  and  Tyndale  in  English,  translated  and  published  the 
New  Testament  before  they  applied  themselves  to  the  Old.  Into 
every  new  language  into  which  missionaries  translate  the  gospel 
to-day,  the  same  rule  is  followed.  The  order  always  has  been 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament,  into  that  of  the  Old. 
To  us  who  live  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  New  Testament 
always  comes  first.  The  Old  Testament  furnishes  the  historical 
background,  and  the  record  of  the  earlier  “partial”  revelations,  as 
they  are  termed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  preceded  and 
foreshadowed  the  single  and  complete  revelation  of  the  Incarnate 
Word.  But  the  New  Testament  is  more  than  the  simple  natural 
development  or  evolution  of  what  is  contained  in  the  Old.  For 
there  is  a  new  and  supernatural  interruption  of  the  order  even  of 
that  which  had  been  supernaturally  given,  by  the  entrance  of 
Christ  and  Christianity  into  the  world;  so  that  the  second  dif- 
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fers  from  the  first  stage  of  revelation  not  only  in  degree,  but  also 

in  kind. 

In  order,  then,  to  follow  a  correct  dogmatical  method,  the 
foundations  must  he  laid  in  the  study  of  the  New  Testament. 
One  cannot  be  a  dogmatician  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  un¬ 
less  he  have  first  been  an  exegete,  and  have  proceeded  from  New 
Testament  Exegesis  to  New  Testament  Theology,  whose  office  it 
is  to  unfold  the  progress  of  doctrine,  and  thus  to  interpret  each 
passage  by  its  place  in  the  unfolding  of  God’s  revelation.  Nor 
can  the  topics  of  New  Testament  Theology  be  adequately  known 
unless  there  be  some  apprehension  of  the  points  of  contrast  with, 
and  progress  beyond,  the  treatment  of  the  same  themes  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  latter  is,  therefore,  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
the  former.  Old  Testament  Theology  must  in  fact  be  always 
dependent  upon  the  New  ;  for  it  is  only  when  Christ  takes  the 
Old  Testament  into  His  hands,  and  “beginning  at  Moses  and  all 
the  prophets,  expounds  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  conceijd 
ing  Himself,”  that  the  Old  Testament  can  be  understood.  Luke 
24:27. 

2.  THE  HISTORICAL  ELEMENT. 

The  historical  element  in  dogma  also  calls  for  prominent  con¬ 
sideration.  God’s  revelation  in  Christ,  although  adequate  and 
complete,  is  too  extensive  and  rich  to  be  apprehended  except  very 
partially  by  anyone  individual  or  age.  In  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
there  is  a  mine  of  truth  that  is  absolutely  inexhaustible.  Every 
man  and  every  generation  may  draw  from  its  stores,  and  yet, 
with  every  new  effort,  what  is  new  and  fresh  is  discovered.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  few  years  of  Christ's  ministry,  as  he  walked  visibly 
among  men,  all  that  He  had  for  man’s  saving  knowledge,  was 
already  proclaimed.  But  the  Church  has  attained  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  this,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  only  by  a 
gradual  process.  The  age  next  to  the  Apostles,  instead  of  being- 
one  especially  favored  with  the  clear  perception  of  the  truth,  was 
one  only  of  infancy.  An  age  of  great  faith  is  not  necessarily  one 
of  great  understanding  as  to  the  contents  of  that  faith.  Cen¬ 
turies  had  to  intervene  before  the  New  Testament,  as  we  now 
have  it,  was  the  common  property  of  the  Church.  The  life  of 
believers  was  nourished  largely  through  the  oral  tradition  of  the 
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works  and  words  of  Christ.  The  New  Testament  books  came 
gradually.  Even  the  Old  Testament  was  only  written,  not 
printed.  Fifteen  centuries  had  to  intervene  before  the  art  of 
printing  placed  the  priceless  Scriptures  into  every  man’s  hand, 
and  rendered  them  accessible  at  all  times.  Nor  were  the  first 
Christians  more  than  very  humble,  but  practical  men,  thoroughly 
occupied  with  maintaining  the  life  of  Christianity  against  the 
attacks  of  the  world  around  them.  Thev  knew  the  srreat  facts 

O 

of  Christianity,  but  were  without  the  learning  of  the  schools. 
But  soon  enough,  the  time  came  when  Christianity  won  for  itself 
adherents  among  the  trained  thinkers  and  scholars  of  the  ancient 
world,  who  sought  to  systematize  the  saving  truths  which  they 
had  embraced,  and  to  trace  their  relations  to  what  they  had 
learned  elsewhere.  A  series  of  inner  conflicts  driving  Chris¬ 
tians  to  the  Scriptures  for  a  solution  of  their  problems,  resulted 
gradually  in  the  growing  of  definitions,  to  most  clearly  express 
what  is  truly  Christian,  and  to  separate  it  sharply  from  other 
theories,  that  had,  on  the  mere  surface,  much  resemblance  to 
Christianity.  When  Gnosticism  attempted  to  use  the  truths  of 
Christianity  for  the  purposes  of  its  philosophy,  the  Church  was 
forced  to  give  philosophy  due  recognition,  and  employ  it  as  the 
servant,  instead  of  bowing  before  it,  as  the  mistress  of  faith.  It 
was  used  for  the  arrangement  of  material,  and  the  definition  of 
terms,  but  was  not  permitted  to  dominate  theology.  This  was 
only  the  beginning  of  a  process,  the  tracing  of  which  occupies  the 
science  of  the  History  of  Dogmas.  The  unfolding  of  dogma 
passes  through  three  great  periods,  the  Pre-Augustinian,  the 
Augustinian  and  the  Lutheran :  the  first  marked  b}^  the  attempts 
to  apply  the  philosophy  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world  to  the  truths 
of  Scripture;  the  second,  characterized  in  its  great  leader  and 
teacher  by  a  destructive  and  critical  process,  as  the  results  of  the 
preceding  period  were  tested  by  a  more  thorough  acquaintance 
and  a  deeper  study  of  the  writings  of  St,  Paul,  and  by  a  con¬ 
structive  process  defining  clearly  the  limits  of  reason  and  affirm¬ 
ing  the  supremacy  of  faith,  that  was  interrupted  by  the  downfall 
of  the  Ancient  World,  the  stupendous  task  of  the  conversion  of 
rude  races,  and  the  recrudescence  of  a  false  philosophy;  and  the 
third,  distinguished  by  a  return  to  Augustine’s  incomplete  work, 
and,  through  Augustine,  to  Paul  who.  never  in  all  the  history  of 
the  Church,  had  been  apprehended,  as  the  real  interpreter  of  the 
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life  of  Christ  and  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  as  he  was  by  Luther. 
Luther  was  strong  simply  because  he  was  imbued  most  thor¬ 
oughly  with  the  theology  of  St.  Paul.  In  vain  do  we  search  in 
the  Post-Apostolic  era  for  any  approach  to  such  appreciation  and 
appropriation  of  what  Paul  had  taught.  We  recur  to  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Centuiy,  not  because  then  the  dogmatic  process  was  final 
and  closed,  but  because  we  retrace  our  steps  from  periods  of 
deterioration,  as  Luther  did  when  he  turned  from  the  Scholastics 
to  Augustine,  in  order,  upon  the  basis  of  a  Pauline  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Scripture  truth,  to  be  ready  for  any  further  advance,  the 
Church  may  be  called  upon  to  make,  as  questions  heretofore  un¬ 
solved  may  meet  her. 

3.  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  ELEMENT. 

Xow  as  to  the  third  element.  If  a  decision  reached  by  the 
Church  is  to  have  permanent  value,  it  must  be  stated  in  clear, 
precise  and  exact  words.  The  value  of  technical  terms  lies  in 
the  fact  that,  in  compressed  and  compact  form,  they  express  what 
is  otherwise  most  widely  scattered.  They  enable  us,  by  a  process 
of  generalization,  to  declare  in  briefest  language  the  results  of 
long  and  wide  examination.  To  avoid  their  use,  is  nothing  more 
than  to  decline  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  a  subject  of  investi¬ 
gation.  It  is  a  plea  for  mere  vague  and  indefinite  thought. 
There  is  no  department  of  human  knowledge  without  its  termi¬ 
nology.  This  terminology  is  always  affected  by  the  general  sci¬ 
entific  thought  of  the  time.  The  general  process  of  reducing  to 
unity  whatever  knowledge  is  possessed  must  necessarily  influence 
every  special  department  of  thought ;  and  theology  can  be  no  ex¬ 
ception.  It  must  have  non- Scriptural  terms,  in  order  to  bring 
together  and  to  hold  fast  and  together  truths  found  by  compar¬ 
ing  Scripture  with  Scripture,  and  thus  treating  Scripture,  as  one 
organic  whole. 

Controversies  concerning  dogma  may  be  traced  to  a  misunder¬ 
standing  as  to  what  dogma  is,  or  to  defects  with  respect  to  either 
the  Scriptural,  the  historical  or  the  philosophical  element  in  the 
dogma.  Holy  Scripture  may  be  ignored  or  be  incorrectly  used. 
History  may  be  entirely  passed  by,  or,  as  in  the  so-called  prag¬ 
matic-  method,  be  given  too  much  prominence.  Philosophy  may 
be  allowed  to  be  determinative  or  may  be  misapplied.  There 
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iia\e  been  controversies  where  the  entire  contention  has  been  not 
concerning  the  subject  considered,  but  only  concerning  the  ap¬ 
plicability  to  it  of  certain  terms,  used  bv  the  antagonists  in  vary¬ 
ing  senses.  Scripture  itself  has  a  name  for  such  discussions.  It 
calls  them  “logomachies.”  1  Tim.  6:4;  2  Tim.  2:14. 

The  relation  of  the  philosophical  to  the  Scriptural  element,  is 
to  be  decided  in  a  given  case,  not  only  by  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  that  Scripture  alone  should  furnish  the  material  of  a  dog¬ 
ma,  and  that  the  only  office  of  philosophy  is  to  determine  its  ex¬ 
pression,  but  also  by  an  historical  sense  that  enters  into  the  study 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  dogma  was  framed  and  has 
been  maintained.  Historical  conditions  and  circumstances  ex¬ 
plain  the  axiom :  quum  duo  idem  dicunt,  non  est  idem. 

Mt.  Airy ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ABTICLE  III. 

WHY  MUST  WE  HOLD  FAST  TO  THE  CONFESSION?1 

BY  PROFESSOR  THEODORE  Z AH N,  OF  ERLANGEN. 

The  question  which  I  have  been  charged  to  answer  before  you 
is  not  whether  we  wish  to  hold  fast  to  our  Confession.  The  con¬ 
tinued  existence  of  the  General  Lutheran  Conference  and  our 
meeting  here  under  this  name  deary  show  how  our  purpose, 
namely,  that  all  church  bodies  in  which  the  Gospel,  restored  by 
Luther  and  his  associates,  still  stands  forth  as  the  acknowledged 
doctrine,  may  continue  to  hold  this  doctrine  as  the  confession  of 
their  faith  and  the  bond  of  unity  among  them.  The  purport  of 
the  question,  with  which  we  must  occupy  our  minds  to-day,  is 
rather,  Why  must  we  hold  fast  to  our  Confession?  Even  before 
we  answer  this  question,  indeed  by  the  mere  fact  that  we  have 
raised  it,  we  indicate  how  serious  a  matter  it  is  to  hold  fast  to 
our  Confession.  It  is  not  a  fondness  for  the  old;  not  an  idle 
clinging  to  the  customary ;  not  an  unwillingness  to  help  in  the 
development  of  theological  knowledge ;  and  not  a  failure  to 
recognize  the  value  of  evangelical  freedom.  But  it  is  a  necessity 
grounded  in  the  nature  of  the  things  with  which  we  are  dealing, 
and  therefore  it  is  our  duty.  We  . wish  to  hold  fast  to  our  Con¬ 
fession  because  we  must  do  so,  because  we  cannot  do  otherwise. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to-day  that  those,  whose  hearts 
cherish  a  deep  love  for  our  faith  and  for  the  Church  of  our  fath¬ 
ers,  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  reasons  which  make  it  a 

1  This  is  a  translation  of  a  paper  read  b3r  Professor  Zahn  at  the  fourteenth 
convention  of  the  General  Lutheran  Conference  which  met  at  Nuremberg 
last  Septemper.  Zahn  is  easily  the  Nestor  among  conservative  scholars  in 
the  field  of  New  Testament  research.  Near  the  very  close  of  his  seventy- 
fifth  year  when  he  made  this  address  but  at  the  very  height  of  his  intel¬ 
lectual  vigor  and  his  spiritual  earnestness,  he  produced  a  profound  impres¬ 
sion  upon  his  hearers.  The  staunch  faith  of  this  venerable  scholar  was  re¬ 
freshing  and  reassuring  to  the  Conference  and  his  stirring  plea  for  the  firm 
anchor  of  faith  in  the  unstable  waters  of  the  present  was  regarded  by  many 
as  the  most  impressive  and  stimulating  of  all  the  papers  of  the  convention. 
The  original  of  this  article  is  found  in  the  official  report  of  “Die  XIV. 
Allgemeine  evangelisch-lutherische  Konferenz  vom.  8.  bis  11.  September  1913 
zu  Nurnberg.”  This  translation  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Carl  C.  Rasmussen 
of  the  Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary. 
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necessity  and  a  duty  for  all — laymen  and  theologians,  men  and 
women — always  to  do  their  part  to  hold  before  us  and  our  chil- 
d)en  a  clear  and  significant  statement  of  our  faith.  For  within 
the  Lutheran  Church,  as  well  as  without,  dissenting  voices  are 
raised,  and  they  grow  louder  and  louder.  In  the  name  of  the 
modern  development  of  science  and  culture,  demands  of  various 
kinds  and  different  degrees  of  insistence  are  made  for  a  change 
in  the  relation  of  congregations  and  pastors  to  the  Confession  of 
the  Church.  Some  seek  to  abolish  all  obligations  binding  the 
clergy  to  a  fixed  norm  of  doctrine.  Others  are  endeavoring 
merely  to  replace  the  customary  formulas  by  new  ones  of  greater 
flexibility.  Some  wish  to  discard  all  compulsory  use  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  liturgical  formulas  in  baptism,  confirmation  and  ordi¬ 
nation.  Others  seek  such  changes  in  the  services  and  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Church,  as  would  virtually  empty  them  of  all  content. 

Hitherto  the  leaders  of  this  movement  in  the  Church  have 
been  chiefly  theologians,  pastors  in  the  active  service  of  the 
( hurch,  and  teachers.  But  these  classes  are  now  being  rein¬ 
forced  by  a  strong  stream  from  the  ranks  of  the  laity,— people 
vho  are  not  content  to  live  entirely  without  religion  and  the 
Church,  but  who  are  no  longer  friendly  to  the  doctrine  and 
liturgy  of  the  Church.  The  justifiable  aversion  to  all  compul¬ 
sion  in  matters  of  faith  and  of  God’s  service,  the  charming  sound 
of  the  expression  "Christian  Liberty,”  and  not  least  of  all,  the 
fear  of  appearing  reactionary,  exercise  a  powerful  influence  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  younger  theologians. 

And  who  is  there  who  does  not  have  sympathy  for  the  young 
men  to  whom  their  teachers,  in  many  cases,  have  taught  a  de¬ 
structive  criticism  of  the  Church’s  doctrine  and  of  the  Bible! 
They  suddenly  find  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  duties  of 
tlie  ministry,  before  they  have  had  time  for  independent  think¬ 
ing,  for  delving  into  the  Scriptures  and  the  history  of  the 
Church,  and  for  putting  the  new  and  old  doctrines  to  the  test  of 
actual  experience.  Young  theologians  really  have  greater  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  the  right  path  to-day  than  we  had  fifty  years 
ago.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  unusual  difficulties 
peculiar  to  our  own  times,  which  ought  to  make  us  mild  in  our 
judgments  of  individuals  who  err  and  stray  away,  nevertheless 
this  should  not  prevent  us  from  holding  fast  to  our  Confession 
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and  reminding  onrselves  now  and  then  of  the  reasons  which  make 
it  our  dutv  to  do  so. 

Now,  the  question  is  not  primarily  about  the  particular  Con¬ 
fession  of  our  Lutheran  Church.  For  long  before  the  Beforma- 
tion,  even  before  the  very  beginning  of  Christianity,  Church  and 
Confession  were  indissolubly  bound  together.  He  who  desires 
to  see  preserved  in  our  particular  denomination  something  of 
that  Church  which  Jesus  Christ  founded  and  to  which  he  gave 
his  promises,  must  make  it  his  first  consideration  that  in  our 
Churches  that  old  Confession,  which  was  the  immediate  echo  of 
Jesus’  teaching  and  preaching,  may  retain  its  value.  With  that 
statement  I  have  already  begun  to  answer  the  question  set  before 
me. 


THE  CONFESSION  IN  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

Jesus  promised  in  unmistakable  terms  that  after  His  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  visible  world  he  would  call  into  being  a  Church 
which  would  endure  forever  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  This 
promise  he  made  in  reply  to  a  confession  which  Peter  one  day 
made  in  the  name  of  all  the  apostles.  We  do  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  prevented  from  appealing  to  this  promise,  either  by  its 
misuse  at  the  hands  of  the  pretended  successors  of  Peter  at  Pome 
or  by  the  supposedly  infallible,  yet  groundless,  dictum  of  criti 
cism  which  explains  this  promise  as  a  fiction  of  later  date.  When 
Jesus  said  to  Peter,  “Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I 
build  my  Church,”  He  evidently  did  not  refer  to  the  ground  upon 
which  man  should  lav  the  foundation  of  his  life.  Such  a  rock 
of  salvation  is  found  only  in  God  and  in  His  gracious  will,  out 
of  sinful  and  mortal  man  to  establish  a  Church  of  righteous  and 
immortal  children  of  God.  Nor  is  Peter  the  corner-stone  which 
completes  the  foundation  and  gives  firmness  to  the  whole  house, 
with  which  Jesus  compares  his  future  Church.  For  according 
to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  Jesus  and  His  apostles,  that  cor¬ 
ner-stone  for  all  time  is  Jesus  and  Jesus  alone.  Peter  is  onl v 
one  of  the  stones  which,  as  he  himself,  speaking  of  all  Christians, 
says  in  his  first  epistle,  join  themselves  to  Christ  as  living  stones 
to  the  one  living  corner-stone  of  the  house  of  God.  The  position 
as  a  first  stone  to  which  countless  other  stones  would  attach  them¬ 
selves,  J esus  assigns  to  Peter  only  because  he  was  the  first  one  to 
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answer  to  the  questions  which  the  Lord  had  directed  to  all  the 
apostles.  He  declared,  “Thou  art  the  Christ.”  Whether  he 
said  only  this,  or,  as  Matthew  adds,  “The  son  of  the  living  Cod,  ‘ 
it  was  at  all  events  a  confession,  as  significant  as  it  was  brief. 

Up  to  that  day  not  a  few  people  had  called  Jesus  Lord  or 
Pabbi,  as  well  as  Son  of  David  and  Messiah,  without  receiving 
the  seal  of  Jesus'  approval  upon  such  a  confession.  But  Jesus 
proposed  to  distinguish  between  the  faith  which  Peter  confessed 
and  the  changing  opinions  of  the  people  concerning  Him.  And 
He  sought  to  bring  the  disciples  to  a  consciousness  of  this  differ¬ 
ence  when  He  first  asked  them  what  others  said  of  Him,  and  then 
how  they  themselves  regarded  Him.  The  prevailing  opinion  was 
then  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  that  Jesus  wa«  one  of  the 
prophets  sent  from  God.  His  appearance  reminded  some  of  the 
ardent  Elijah,  and  others  of  Jeremiah  bemoaning  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem.  Some  held  very  superstitious  ideas:  that  in  Jesus 
the  soul  of  Elijah  had  taken  on  flesh  and  blood  for  the  second 
or  third  time  :  or  that  the  executed  John  the  Baptist  had  arisen 
from  the  dead  to  resume  his  interrupted  life-work.  Now,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  testimony  and  that  of  His  first  followers, 
Jesus  was  a  great  prophet.  But  to  his  disciples  he  had  become 
more  than  a  prophet  and  something  different  from  a  prophet. 
NTor  did  they  look  upon  Him  as  one  of  those  followers  of  David 
arising  in  great  numbers  at  that  time,  who  had  perhaps  been 
called  to  help  the  long  dethroned  house  of  David  back  to  a  po¬ 
sition  of  royalty,  only  to  give  place  after  a  few  decades  to  a  new 
heir.  They  recognized  Him  rather  as  the  one  and  only  Christ, 
who  had  long  been  promised,  but  had  now  been  sent  bv  God  and 
anointed  with  the  Spirit  as  King  and  Lord,  the  authorized  re¬ 
storer  of  God's  people,  whose  kingdom  embracing  the  world  was 
to  be  the  perfect  realization  of  God's  sovereignty  over  the  world. 

In  this  faith  the  disciples  were  secured  against  the  narrow  re¬ 
ligious  conceptions  of  the  populace  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
arrived  at  their  faith.  For  when  Jesus  pronounced  Peter  bless¬ 
ed.  saying  that  that  which  He  had  confessed  had  not  been  re¬ 
vealed  to  Him  by  flesh  or  blood,  but  bv  the  Heavenly  Father,  He 
thereby  declared  that  the  conviction,  which  Peter  had  expressed 
in  his  confession,  originated  neither  in  his  own  heart  nor  in  that 
of  any  other  man,  but  that  it  was  the  effect  of  the  secret  influ¬ 
ence  of  God  upon  the  heart  of  Peter  and  his  fellow  disciples. 
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But  on  the  other  hand  this  inner  operation  of  God  upon  the  soul 
of  the  individual,  through  which  the  secret  of  Jesus'  person  is 
revealed,  is  not  a  direct  action  like  that  which  makes  a  man  a 
prophet.  Rather  does  this  inner  effect,  to-day  as  in  Peter's  day, 
result  from  the  influence  of  the  inspiring  and  captivating  word 
of  Jesus.  For  shortly  before  his  confession  Peter  had  testified 
out  of  his  own  experience  and  the  experience  of  the  other  disci¬ 
ples,  when  he  said  to  Jesus,  “Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  believe  and  are  sure 
that  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  (John 
6:68,  69). 

Xow  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Jesus  did  not  take  as  the  theme  of 
His  preaching,  “I  am  the  Christ,"  or  “I  am  the  Son  of  God." 
Xor  had  He  given  this  or  any  similar  formula  of  confession  to 
His  disciples,  which  they  were  to  repeat  after  him.  Indeed  he 
had  even  occasionally  forbidden  them  to  use  this  formula  as  a 
slogan  among  the  masses.  But  He  so  preached  the  Gospel  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  so  set  forth  the  secrets  contained  in  that 
Gospel,  that  they  came  to  the  conviction  which  we  may  express 
in  almost  the  very  words  of  Jesus:  A  greater  than  Jonas  and 
all  the  prophets  is  here,  a  greater  than  Solomon  and  all  the 
other  sons  of  David.  Here  is  the  Son  of  Man,  who  is  greater 
and  holier  than  the  Sabbath  and  the  Temple.  He  is  a  King,  it 
is  true,  as  he  was  promised  to  Israel  for  the  end  of  time.  But 
he  is  also  the  Builder  of  a  new  Church,  the  Savior  and  Judge  of 
all  mankind.  This  is  the  faith  to  which  God  brought  the  first 
disciples  through  Jesus.  And  the  confession  of  this  faith  be¬ 
came  the  bond  of  unity  for  the  Christian  Church,  not  only  as 
Jesus  wished,  but  also  as  he  actually  instituted  it. 

These  are  of  course  truths  which  men  have  called  into  ques¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  said  that  the  gospel  which  Jesus  Himself 
preached  is  essentially  different  from  that  preached  by  the  apos¬ 
tles;  and  also  that  the  faith  of  the  Apostolic  Church  and  of  all 
later  Christianity  is  different  from  that  which  Jesus  taught  His 
disciples.  It  is  asserted  that  the  gospel  which  Jesus  proclaimed, 
had  as  its  goal  the  establishing  of  God’s  kingdom,  and  Jesus  is 
only  the  preacher,  not  the  object,  of  the  original  gospel.  On  the 
other  hand  the  gospel  of  the  apostles,  it  is  said,  magnified  the 
crucified  and  risen  Christ  into  the  primary  object,  and  thus  al- 
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lowed  the  thought  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  fall  into  the  back¬ 
ground. 

The  impossibility  of  this  distinction  between  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  and  the  gospel  of  the  Apostolic  Church  follows  from  what 
I  said  above  about  the  origin  of  the  Apostolic  Confession,  which 
arose  from  Jesus’  testimony  concerning  Himself  and  received 
His  approval.  A  certain  difference  between  Jesus’  testimony 
concerning  Himself  and  the  manner  in  which  the  apostles  and 
Christians  of  all  times  have  spoken  of  Him,  is  only  the  evident 
consequence  of  his  humility.  He  could  not  and  would  not  preach 
about  Himself  and  glorify  Himself,  but  only  His  Heavenly 
Father.  He  often  acknowledged  that  the  witness  which  he 
might  bear  concerning  Himself  would  be  of  very  questionable 
value.  He  expressly  refused  to  labor  and  to  care  for  His  own 
honor.  He  left  it  to  the  Father  to  give  Him  that  honor  which 
was  due  to  Him.  And  for  that  very  reason  God  had  given  to 
Him  already  in  this  world  a  name  of  unfading  splendor  and  a 
glorious  recognition  in  the  Church,  such  as  no  other  man  ever 
received.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  the  difference  between  the 
self-witness  of  Jesus  and  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  out  of 
which  some  wish  to  make  a  distinction  of  two  gospels,  simply 
corresponds  to  the  word  of  Jesus,  “What  I  tell  you  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  speak  ye  in  the  light ;  and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  proclaim 
upon  the  house-tops.'’  (Matt.  10:27). 

Moreover  the  gospel  which  Jesus  preached  underwent  a  ma¬ 
terial  development  from  the  time  that  he  preached  to  the  time 
that  the  apostles  preached.  And  a  similar  change  also  took 
place  from  the  faith  and  confession  of  the  immediate  disciples 
of  Jesus  to  the  faith  and  confession  of  later  Christendom.  But 
this  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  another  of  greater  logical  power 
had  eclipsed  the  plain  preacher  of  Nazareth;  nor  to  veneration 
of  the  founder  or  the  devotion  of  the  community  that  honored 
His  memory  and  sought  to  exalt  Him  in  word  and  song.  But  it 
was  due  to  occurrences  which  had  taken  place  in  the  meanwhile, 
especially  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  If  His  disciples  already 
had  looked  upon  Him  as  the  promised  Christ,  God  now  for  the 
first  time  made  him  Lord  and  Christ  in  an  indisputable  manner. 
(Acts  2:36).  The  death  on  the  cross,  which  had  been  to  them 
a  stumbling-block,  in  spite  of  all  prophecies  and  proofs  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  had  stood  as  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their 
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faith,  now  appeared  as  the  will  of  God  and  the  necessary  means 
for  the  completion  of  the  work  of  redemption  and  the  person  of 
the  Eedeerner.  The  mention  of  the  crucified  Christ  had  provok¬ 
ed  the  Jews  to  opposition  and  the  Greeks  to  ridicule.  But  now 
because  the  disciples  could  stand  as  witnesses  to  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  they  could  preach  this  crucified  Christ,  both  to  the  Jews 
and  to  the  Gentiles,  as  the  only  Savior  from  sin  and  death. 

However,  this  does  not  signify  the  exchanging  of  one  gospel 
for  another,  but  only  the  unfolding  and  enriching  of  the  one, 
eternal  gospel  through  new  acts  of  divine  revelation.  Thus  the 
apostles  viewed  the  matter.  When  Paul  occasionally  speaks  of 
his  own  gospel  (Eom.  2:16;  16:25;  II  Tim.  2:8),  he  under¬ 
stands  by  that  the  gospel  as  it  was  preached  to  the  Gentiles  by 
himself  and  his  fellow  laborers,  as  distinguished  from  the  gospel 
as  the  older  apostles  were  called  upon  to  preach  it  in  the  first 
place  to  the  Jews.  Nevertheless  Paul  knows  only  one  true  Gospel, 
which  he  sometimes  calls  the  Gospel  of  God,  and  sometimes  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  He  places  it  on  a  par  with  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  or  the  word  and  witness  of  Christ.  There  must  have  been 
a  great  difference  between  the  manner  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  the  J ews  and  the  manner  of  preaching  it  to  the  Gentiles.  The 
divisions  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  parts  of  Christi¬ 
anity  must  have  been  very  serious.  And  yet  so  far  as  we  know, 
there  never  occurred  a  difference  of  opinion  between  Paul  and 
the  older  disciples,  about  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  and  a  saving 
faith.  We  have  only  the  evidence  of  complete  mutual  under¬ 
standing  as  to  the  content  of  the  evangelical  proclamation.  The 
churches  all  agreed  upon  a  simple  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
and  doctrines  of  Christ. 

The  apostles  thoroughly  agreed  in  rejecting  every  effort  to 
counterfeit  the  original  gospel  either  through  spurious  additions 
or  arbitrary  subtractions  from  the  text.  How  many  such  at¬ 
tempts  had  already  in  the  life-time  of  the  apostles  endangered 
the  unity  and  purity  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity !  On  the 
one  side  stood  those  Christians  who  had  been  reared  in  orthodox 
Judaism.  Thev  maintained  that  to  be  saved  all  Christians,  in- 
eluding  those  of  Gentile  birth,  must  accept  the  Mosaic  law  and 
observe  the  Jewish  manner  of  life.  On  the  other  side  were  Gen¬ 
tile  Christians,  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  who  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  former  heathen  practices  and  unchristian  environment 
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not  only  failed  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  Christian  manners 
and  conduct,  but  also  ignored  essential  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith.  But  none  of  the  apostles  would  lend  his  authority  to  any 
of  these  efforts  at  a  substitute  for  the  original  Gospel.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  why  modern  theologians  have  charged  Paul  and 
John  with  fanatical  intolerance.  For  it  was  Paul  who  wrote: 
“But  though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  should  preach  unto 
you  any  gospel  other  than  that  which  we  preached  unto  you,  let 
him  be  anathema,  (Gal.  1:8).  And  it  was  John  who  wrote: 
‘‘Whosoever  goeth  onward  and  abideth  not  in  the  teaching  of 

Christ,  hath  not  God .  If  anyone  cometh  unto  you,  and 

bringeth  not  this  teaching,  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  and 
give  him  no  greeting”  (II  John  9,  10).  Such  words  surely  do 
not  sound  especially  tolerant  according  to  the  modern  view. 

However,  such  directions  were  not  useless.  That  attitude  of 
mind  served  an  important  purpose.  It  was  really  the  salvation 
of  Christianity.  For  ancient  Christianity  had  many  dangers  to 
face  and  many  temptations  to  resist.  Complete  freedom  of 
speech  was  given  to  every  man  in  the  congregation.  ATo  well- 
defined  church  polity  bound  the  members  into  a  compact  organi¬ 
zation.  But  in  spite  of  these  weaknesses,  Christianity  safely 
lived  through  all  its  dangers.  It  maintained  itself  as  a  benign 
brotherhood,  united  in  faith  and  confession,  and  conquering  the 
world.  On  the  other  hand  the  religious  movements  which  devi¬ 
ated  from  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  alwa}rs  withered 
into  small  sects  in  a  short  time.  This  salvation  of  early  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  due  in  part  to  the  decisiveness  with  which  the  apos¬ 
tles  rejected  all  errors  that  sought  protection  under  the  claim  of 
being  Christian ;  and  in  part  to  the  clear  tones  with  which  they 
constantly  warned  the  churches  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  and  to  avoid  all  quarrels  and  differences  of  opinion.  They 
declared  that  the  ground  for  such  individual  differences  is  not 
found  in  the  faith  of  the  heart  but  in  human  weaknesses  and  pe¬ 
culiarities.  They  are  due  to  the  differences  in  usage,  taste, 
judgment,  or  personal  preferences.  Through  all  these  difficul¬ 
ties  God  gave  success  to  the  apostles.  They  restored  peace  to 
more  than  one  troubled  congregation,  and  left  a  unified  curch. 
All  the  congregations  joined  in  confessing  the  crucified  and  risen 
One,  and  in  offering  up  their  prayers  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
A  glance  at  the  apostolic  age  shows  what  powder  and  protection 
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this  confession  afforded  to  the  congregation.  Those  who  were 
about  to  forsake  the  faith  of  the  congregation  or  the  basis  of 
Christian  unity  did  not  venture  to  renounce  openly  their  confes¬ 
sion  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Strange  teachers,  coming  to  Cor¬ 
inth,  whom  Paul  judged  as  false  apostles  and  servants  of  Satan, 
neither  knew  of  nor  dared  to  preach  about  any  other  Jesus  than 
him  of  whom  the  genuine  apostles  spoke.  (II  Cor.  11:4,  13:15). 

One  after  another  of  the  eye-witnesses  and  ear-witnesses  to  the 
events  of  the  gospel  died.  Then  began  the  attempts  to  substi¬ 
tute  a  phantastic  caricature  for  the  genuine  Christ  as  preached 
by  the  apostles.  People  arose  in  Corinth,  who  a-sserted  that 
there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead.  But  they  did  not  dare  to 
say,  and  perhaps  not  even  to  think,  that  Jesus  Himself  had  not 
arisen  from  the  dead.  Paul  first  had  to  show  them  that  the  de¬ 
nial  of  a  general  resurrection  necessarily  involved  the  denial  of 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  therefore  the  undermining  of  all 
Christian  faith  and  hope.  We  ought  not  to  picture  the  Churches 
of  the  apostolic  age  as  more  perfect  or  more  holy  than  the  Xew 
Testament  will  warrant.  Certainly  the  extent  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge  left  much  to  be  desired  in  many,  and  perhaps  in  most,  of 
the  church  members,  as  is  the  case  to-day.  There  were  also 
people  who  participated  in  the  worship  of  Christ  without  sinc-er- 
itv  of  heart.  That  is  to  say  there  were  hvpocrites  with  whom 
the  sincere  Christian  was  not  to  make  peace  (II  Tim.  2:22). 
But  at  that  time  these  people  were  more  quickly  recognized  than 
in  later  times,  and  they  could  not  have  been  very  numerous.  It 
cost  too  much  to  be  a  Christian  at  that  time.  It  was  only  in  the 
rarest  exception  that  temporal  benefit  resulted  from  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Confession.  If  we  view  the  whole  situation  we  must  look 
upon  the  Church  of  the  apostles  with  veneration  and  thankful¬ 
ness;  and  the  contemplation  of  their  difficulties,  battles,  and  vic¬ 
tories,  only  strengthens  us  in  the  conviction  that  if  we  seriously 
wish  the  Gospel  and  the  Church  of  Christ  to  occupy  a  place  in 
our  life  and  activity,  we  must  hold  fast  to  our  Confession,  as  did 
the  apostles  and  their  Churches. 

THE  CONFESSION  AND  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  PRESENT. 

Furthermore,  an  examination  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
Church  can  only  strengthen  us  in  this  conviction,  when  we  con- 
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sider  the  nature  of  Christianity  and  the  nature  of  the  Church. 
Christianity  is  not  a  religion  of  hermits,  who  take  thought  only 
for  their  own  holiness  and  salvation:  Xor  is  it  a  scholastic  in¬ 
terpretation  of  God,  the  world,  and  the  human  soul,  which  may 
be  appropriated  by  anyone  to  whom  it  seems  clear.  Christianity 
is  bv  nature  a  religion  of  society.  It  is  true  that  the  Gospel 
comes  to  the  individual,  to  set  him  at  peace  with  God  and  to 
give  him  hope  for  eternal  life.  But  everyone,  whom  it  brings 
into  the  faith,  it  places  in  a  new  inner  relationship  to  all  man¬ 
kind.  For  the  saving  grace  of  God,  which  that  Gospel  pro¬ 
claims,  is  intended  for  all  men.  Therefore  our  faith  brings  with 
it  the  irresistible  impulse  to  share  it  with  those  who  do  not  yet 
have  it,  and  to  cultivate  a  community  of  fellowship  among  such 
as  have  attained  unto  the  faith.  This  faith  cannot  even  con¬ 
tinue,  much  less  progress,  without  the  worship  of  God  by  the 
bod}r  of  believers,  without  the  training  and  education  of  the 
young,  and  without  the  exercise  of  love  for  the  brethren  and  for 
all  mankind  in  every  condition  of  human  necessity.  These  are 
three  necessary  expressions  of  the  Christian  faith.  At  least  the 
first  two,  the  common  worship  of  God  and  the  instruction  of  the 
young  by  the  Church,  demand  for  their  proper  observance  a  rich 
and  clearly  stated  Confession  of  the  faith  of  the  congregation. 

So  far  as  divine  worship  is  concerned,  two  of  Jesus’  words  in 
particular  seem  to  me  to  be  especially  important.  The  first  is 
the  word  which  He  spoke  to  the  Samaritan  woman :  “God  is  a 
Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  in  spirit  and 
truth.”  (John  4:24).  The  worship  must  not  consist  of  the 
mechanical  repetition  of  fixed  formulas.  Through  the  impulse 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  it  must  ever  be  born  anew  in  the  heart  of  the 
worshipper.  In  all  its  forms  worship  must  be  a  true  expression 
of  a  humble  longing  for  God  and  His  help,  and  of  joy  at  His 
mercy.  This  is  true,  no  matter  whether  we  use  a  fixed  prayer,  as 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  or  a  free  prayer  springing  from  the  heart  of 
the  suppliant.  The  second  word  of  Jesus,  to  which  I  refer,  is 
taken  from  the  conclusion  of  a  discourse  in  which  the  Lord  for  a 
second  time  spoke  of  His  future  Church.  “Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  My  name, there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them.”  (Matt.  18:15-20).  The  name  of  Jesus,  which  is  here 
designated  as  the  bond  of  unity  in  the  communion  assembled  in 
prayer,  is  nothing  else  than  Jesus  Himself,  who  has  become  the 
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content  of  the  Confession.  The  Church  must  be  united  in  faith 
in  Jesus  as  He  is  preached  through  the  Gospel,  and  it  must  also 
be  united  in  Confession.  Otherwise  it  cannot  claim  the  great 
promise  that  Jesus  Himself  with  His  Spirit  and  gifts  will  be 
present  in  reality  and  in  power. 

Xow,  how  do  we  stand  with  respect  to  worship  and  religious 
instruction,  when  we  measure  ourselves  by  these  two  words  of 
Jesus?  Our  churches  still  have  a  publicly  acknowledged  Con¬ 
fession  of  distinctly  Christian  and  Evangelical  Lutheran  char¬ 
acter.  It  is  true  that  comparatively  few  of  the  members  of  our 
churches  are  familiar  with  the  symbolical  writings  of  our  par¬ 
ticular  Church.  Xevertheless  the  essential  content  of  these  sym¬ 
bols  is  impressed  upon  the  hearts,  and  even  upon  the  lips,  of  our 
church  members  from  youth  up,  through  such  agencies  as  Lu¬ 
ther’s  catechism,  the  forms  and  formularies  of  the  weekly  wor¬ 
ship,  the  festivals  of  the  Church  Year,  baptism  and  confirmation, 
confession  and  communion,  and  not  least  of  all  through  our 
splendid  collection  of  Church  Hymns  of  all  ages  and  all  branches 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Then  too,  in  all  Churches  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Confession,  even  in  those  State  Churches  in  which  the 
confessional  basis  has  lost  in  clearness  through  the  Prussian 
Union,  there  is  still  some  form  of  obligation  binding  the  clergy 
to  exercise  their  office  in  accord  with  the  Church’s  Confession. 

But  it  is  equally  clear  that  in  the  same  church  bodies  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  theologians  have  in  their  own  hearts  broken 
away  from  the  inherited  Confession  of  the  Churches  committed 
to  their  charge.  To  be  sure,  there  are  pronounced  differences 
between  these  theologians.  Thev  differ  in  the  degree  of  their 
reverence  for  the  past  and  in  the  carefulness  with  which  they  ex¬ 
press  their  new  views,  and  also  in  their  regard  for  that  which 
God  has  given  us  through  Christ.  On  the  one  hand  we  find 
those  who  openly  deny  the  testimony  of  the  Scripture  and  the 
Confession  of  the  Church.  On  the  other  hand  are  those,  some 
of  whom  silently  avoid  the  clearest  witness  of  Jesus  and  its  re¬ 
flection  in  the  Confession,  while  others  translate  them  into  con¬ 
fused  ideas  and  vague  feelings.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  former  class  is  guilty  of  greater  harm  to  the  Church  than 
the  latter.  One  thing,  however,  is  beyond  doubt.  The  attitude 
of  not  a  few  ministers  towards  the  Confession  makes  impossible 
a  truly  Christian  service,  a  common  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and 
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in  truth.  And  this  fact  becomes  more  evident  as  the  forms  of 
worship  are  more  highly  developed.  In  many  places  it  is  custo¬ 
mary  for  the  minister  each  Sunday  to  call  upon  the  congregation 
to  repeat  with  him  the  Apostles’  Creed,  either  in  spirit  or  by 
word  of  mouth.  In  this  practice  we  find  the  possibility  of  an  in¬ 
tolerable  falsehood.  Some  of  the  clergy  look  upon  the  gospel 
account  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  as  a  fable,  and  view  the  experience 
of  more  than  five  hundred  disciples,  upon  which  our  faith  in  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  depends,  as  an  illusion  without  foundation 
in  fact.  And  yet  with  the  words,  “I  believe,”  such  ministers 
introduce  a  series  of  propositions,  which,  for  the  most  part  their 
own  convictions  compel  them  to  deny.  And  even  where  the 
Apostles'  Creed  is  not  used  as  a  Confession  in  every  service,  the 
same  practice  is  found  in  connection  with  baptism  and  confirma¬ 
tion.  But  above  all,  our  growing  young  people  have  the  Apos¬ 
tles'  Creed  with  Luther’s  exposition  of  it  in  their  catechisms.  It 
is  inconceivable  to  me,  as  to  many  others,  how  a  teacher  of  reli¬ 
gion  holding  such  views  as  I  have  sketched,  accomplishes  his 
purpose,  unless  he  is  satisfied  to  let  his  pupils  chatter  about  a 
formula  that  they  do  not  understand,  and  does  not  really  seek  to 
lead  them  into  a  living  understanding  and  believing  appropria¬ 
tion  of  the  symbol.  And  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  new’ 
science  of  the  psychology  of  religion  will  not  be  able  to  solve  this 
riddle. 

And  even  if  the  Apostles’  Creed  together  with  Luther’s  cate¬ 
chism  should  be  rejected  as  out  of  date,  there  would  still  remain 
our  Church  Hymns,  with  which  no  Protestant  worship  can  dis¬ 
pense.  And  there  would  also  remain  the  festivals  of  the  Church, 
which  wTe  celebrate  "with  all  Christendom.  In  the  joyful  hymns 
of  these  occasions,  all  Churches  join  in  celebrating  the  festal 
times.  Some  preachers  have  a  practice  in  connection  with  these 
festivals,  and  unfortunately  the  practice  is  growing,  of  using  less 
of  the  Scriptures  than  of  their  own  ideas,  be  they  wise  or  foolish. 
This  makes  it  easier  for  the  preacher  to  ignore  the  real  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  festivals,  if  he  so  desires.  For  the  hvmns  and  the 
Scripture  for  the  day,  in  themselves,  express  our  common  faith. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  modern  evangelists  and  the  modern 
prophets  would  scarcely  find  in  our  hymn-books  any  Christmas 
or  Easter  hymns  that  would  give  anything  like  an  adequate  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  faith.  In  what  an  unfortunate  situation  these 
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preachers  must  fmd  themselves  at  the  administration  of  the  sac¬ 
raments,  if  the}-  believe  their  teachers  who  say  that  the  Great 
Commission  is  no  more  historical  than  the  other  words  and  deeds 
of  the  resurrected  Christ,  but  that  these  have  all  sprung  from  the 
credulous  imagination  of  the  Church,  and  that  Jesus  instituted 
neither  the  Lord's  Supper  nor  Baptism  as  a  sacrament.  Let  me 
ask  a  question.  If  Jesus  did  not  institute  these  sacraments,  does 
that  not  mean  the  overthrow  of  every  promise  and  every  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  blessing  that  is  linked  with  these  practices  ? 

Furthermore,  our  sacramental  commemoration  of  God’s  works 
for  our  redemption  and  all  our  praise  of  the  Redeemer  in  church 
worship  presupposes  the  recognition  and  confession  of  our  sin¬ 
fulness.  That  is  why  the  confession  of  sin  has  hitherto  main¬ 
tained  its  place,  not  only  in  the  preparatory  service,  but  also  in 
the  weekly  services.  One  of  the  preachers  of  the  United  Church 
of  Prussia,  who  has  since  demitted  the  ministry,  made  the  ex¬ 
pression  last  year  that  this  weekly  confession  of  sins  “goes  against 
the  grain”  with  most  of  his  congregation.  A  Bavarian  pastor 
recently  specified  a  number  of  elements  in  the  Bavarian  liturgy, 
which  he  regarded  as  impossible  for  the  critical  theologian. 
Among  these  he  mentioned  “the  entire  form  of  the  confession  of 
sin  with  its  ‘Christ  have  mercy  upon  us.’  ”  That  there  is  a  con¬ 
tradiction  between  the  positions  of  these  critics  and  the  pre¬ 
scribed  order  of  service  is  evident.  But  the  basis  for  this  contra¬ 
diction  may  not  be  clear.  It  may  lie  in  an  unwillingness  earn¬ 
estly  to  call  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  for  mercy  and  help,  and  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  Him  as  the  living  guarantee  and  mediator  of  God’s 
mercy.  Or  it  may  lie  in  an  unwillingness  to  agree  with  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  In  the  Lord’s  Prayer  He  taught  His  disci¬ 
ples  to  pray,  “Forgive  us  our  trespasses”;  and  in  the  parable  of 
the  pharisee  and  the  publican  He  showed  which  of  these  two  ex¬ 
emplified  prayer  that  is  acceptable  to  God.  Jesus  seems  to  know 
nothing  of  a  third  class.  For  there  are  only  two  classes  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  A  man  will  be  either  as  the  pharisee,  who 
pleases  himself,  or  as  the  publican,  who  pleases  God  by  the  con¬ 
fession  of  his  sins. 

For  him  who  uses  such  confessions  with  an  inward  unwilling- 

O 

ness,  it  is  no  excuse  to  sav  that  manv  church  members  hold  the 
same  position  although  they  are  free  from  the  direct  influence  of 
the  critics.  For,  without  question,  the  responsibility  of  the 
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minister  who  prays  and  confesses  in  the  name  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  is  incomparably  greater  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  wor¬ 
shippers.  When  the  leader  of  the  worship  says,  “Let  us  pray,” 
or  “Confess  with  me,"  provided  he  himself  enters  sincerely  into 
the  prayer  or  the  confession  to  which  he  invites  the  congregation, 
he  remains  within  the  bounds  of  truth  and  consistency,  even 
though  he  knows  that  bv  no  means  all  of  those  present  really 
join  with  him  in  praying,  singing,  or  confessing.  Our  Churches 
are  open  to  all.  The  baptized  Gentile  and  the  unbaptized  Jew, 
the  Catholic  and  the  sectarian  are  all  heartily  welcome  as  guests 
in  our  places  of  worship.  No  one  requires  of  them  that  they 
join  with  us  in  our  prayers  and  hymns,  either  in  mind  or  in 
spirit.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  merely  an  artful  abstraction  when 
the  preacher  gives  from  the  altar  the  invitation  to  prayer  and 
confession.  For  he  may  well  suppose  that  there  will  always  be 
at  least  two  or  three  present,  who  pray  and  confess  out  of  an  up¬ 
right  heart.  And  then  he  may  trust  in  the  promise  that,  no 
matter  how  small  the  circle  may  be,  the  Lord  will  manifest  His 
presence  there.  He  has  but  to  do  His  work,  not  as  a  dead  lip- 
service,  but  as  a  holy  service  performed  in  the  spirit  of  devotion. 
If  he  has  done  that  he  has  taken  care,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
that  our  service  is  a  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  That 
such  is  true  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  our  worship,  is  an  open 
secret.  And  it  is  a  condition  that  cannot  long  be  endured. 

EFFORTS  AT  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  TO-DAY. 

Many  have  felt  this,  and  many  expedients  have  been  proposed 
for  the  purpose  of  renewing  true  worship  and  restoring  peace  be¬ 
tween  the  conflicting  religious  and  theological  elements  within 
the  Evangelical  Churches.  Some  have  demanded  the  removal 
of  a  compulsory  liturgy,  especially  of  the  required  use  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  in  the  weekly  services.  They  suggest  the  pro¬ 
viding  of  parallel  forms  for  baptism  and  confirmation,  which 
may  be  used  according  to  the  choice  of  the  individual  congrega¬ 
tions  or  the  individual  pastors.  It  seems  that  it  is  not  always 
clear  to  them  how  intimately  the  growth  of  all  our  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship  is  connected  with  the  Confession  of  primitive  Christianity 
and  of  the  Reformation.  Let  me  refer  to  the  Church  Hvmn 
once  more.  There  are  some  who  maintain  that  in  the  song  books 
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which  have  been  published  in  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  very 
few  real  hymns  are  to  be  found  which  even  in  a  measure  express 
their  faith.  And  yet  even  they  would  not  care  to  return  to  the 
time  of  the  Enlightenment  and  the  older  Rationalism,  when 
those  who  produced  and  those  who  improved  songs  were  marked 
by  their  utter  lack  of  taste.  We  have  tested  the  hymns  which 
we  now  use  and  found  them  a  most  excellent  means  of  edifica¬ 
tion.  Hence  we  could  hardly  forsake  them  for  the  still  unwrit¬ 
ten  songs  of  a  new  faith.  This  would  be  out  of  the  question 
even  if  poets  should  arise,  the  rhythm  and  force  of  whose  songs 
could  be  compared  even  remotely  with  the  songs  of  a  Luther,  a 
Paul  Gerhardt,  or  many  later  poets  whose  hymns  have  found 
their  wav  into  our  books.  Even  great  mutual  indulgence  would 
not  make  it  possible  for  those  who  differ  in  their  views  of  Christ, 
to  reach  the  goal  which  Paul  set  up  for  a  mixed  city  congrega¬ 
tion  :  ‘That  with  one  accord  ye  mav  with  one  mouth  glorifv  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. ”  (Rom.  15:6). 

In  this  connection  men  have  frequently  sought  to  accomplish 
two  specific  ends.  On  the  one  hand,  without  formally  abolish¬ 
ing  it,  they  have  sought  to  moderate  the  obligation  of  the  clergy 
to  the  Confession  as  it  has  hitherto  been  received  in  the  larger 
Church  bodies  On  the  other  hand,  thev  have  sought  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  the  unity  and  purity  of  doctrine.  The  first 
Prussian  General  Synod  was  held  in  1846.  C.  J.  ATitzsch,  whom 
I  highly  esteem  to  this  day  as  one  of  my  teachers,  spoke  to  that 
body.  With  the  twofold  purpose  just  mentioned,  he  placed  be¬ 
fore  them  a  carefully  considered  proposition  “partly,  and  indeed 
pre-eminently,  out  of  consideration  for  the  Union,  not  yet  ful¬ 
filled,  nevertheless  real  and  ever  increasing:  and  partly  out  of 
consideration  for  a  theological  position  which  made  it  impossible 
for  some  men  entirely  to  agree  with  the  symbolical  books,  even 
though  they  had  an  honest  belief  in  the  Gospel.”  His  sugges¬ 
tion  was  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  ordination 
vow,  which  bestows  the  right  to  the  clerical  office  in  the  whole 
State  Church,  and  a  doctrinal  obligation  imposed  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  congregation.  The  latter  might  vary  according  to  the 
confessional  character  of  the  particular  congregation.  But  the  or¬ 
dination  vow  ought  to  embrace  the  following  points:  (1)  a  gen¬ 
eral  reference  to  the  authoritative  significance  of  the  Word  of  God 
in  the  Bible  and  to  the  confessions  of  Christianity  in  general ;  (2) 
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a  (  onfession  of  faith  following  in  the  main  the  Apostles’  Creed, 
vet  with  some  points  left  out  and  others  implied  rather  than  ex¬ 
pressed;  (3)  a  vow  to  teach,  in  an  evangelical  spirit,  that  repent- 
.  a*lce>  and  love  are  the  way  to  righteousness  and  salvation, 

do  these  also  should  be  added'  a  system  of  instruction,  not  yet  in¬ 
troduced  into  our  Church  polity. 

1  >>  a  majority  of  three  to  one,  the  Synod  passed  the  motion, 
but  it  has  never  been  put  into  execution.  From  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  it  v  as  treated  as  a  joke.  This  failure  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  political  revolution  of  the  time  that  followed.  It 
was  due  rather  to  the  artificial  construction  of  that  creed,  and 
especiall)  to  the  unnatural  coupling  of  a  double  purpose,  first,  to 
unite  the  chief  Protestant  denominations,  and,  secondly,  to  har¬ 
monize  the  various  elements  in  modern  theology. 

This  suggestion  would  have  simplified  matters  very  much.  But 
recent  developments  in  Hamburg  have  made  them  still  simpler. 
Fv'i  a  long  time  unfortunate  conditions,  in  increasing  number, 
have  seemed  to  call  into  question  the  stability  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  Hamburg.  These  conditions  reached  their  climax  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1912,  through  the  appointment  of  Pas- 
ioT  Heydorn  to  a  charge  in  Hamburg.  This  man  set  forth,  not 
95,  but  100  theses,  that  he  might  surpass  Luther’s  famous  theses 
in  number  also.  In  these  theses  he  openly  attacked  all  the  fun¬ 
damental  doctrines  of  the  gospel  and  of  every  Christian  Church. 
On  Dec.  19th  of  the  same  year,  a  new  ordination  vow  was  adopted 
by  action  of  the  Hamburg  Synod.  It  reads  as  follows:  “I 
promise  that  as  a  true  servant  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  I  will  preach  the  Gospel  according  to  the  divine  revela¬ 
tion  in  the  Bible  and  in  faith  in  the  free  and  saving  grace  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ.”  In  comparison  with  the  formula  of  ob¬ 
ligation  which  has  been  used  in  Hamburg  for  the  last  forty  years, 
this  moderation  of  the  earlier  form  distinguishes  itself,  not  only 
icmaikable  brevity,  but  also  by  its  notable  meagerness. 
The  formula  of  1912  is  lacking  in  several  features  that  are  em¬ 
bodied  m  that  of  1872 :  first,  all  mention  of  any  Confession,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  Augsburg  Confession:  secondly,  all  admonition 
as  to  the  duty  to  care  for  “the  original  clearness  and  purity”  of 
the  preached  Word  of  God ;  thirdly,  the  obligation  not  only  “to 
fieel)  confess  all  the  teachings  of  the  gospel,  instead  of  distort¬ 
ing  or  denying  them  and  preaching  errors  or  doubtful  interpre- 
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tations,  but  also  to  resist  all  errors  that  contradict  the  Word  of 
God.”  Instead  of  this  the  new  formula  contains  a  confession  of 
the  so-called  formal  and  material  principle  of  Protestantism, 
propositions  which  every  Christian  who  believes  in  the  Bible, 
whether  Reformed,  Methodist,  or  Baptist,  will  confess  with  us. 

If  we  examine  this  vow  in  the  light  of  the  events  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it  in  the  Church  life  of  Hamburg,  it  hardly  appears  credi¬ 
ble  that  the  new  formula  was  constructed  with  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  hitherto  Lutheran  Church  in  Hamburg  in  her 
faith,  and  of  preventing  in  the  future  the  appointment  of  men 
like  Heydorn  to  the  clerical  office.  By  reason  of  its  meagerness 
it  is  much  less  fitted  for  that  than  the  earlier  formula.  What, 
then,  is  the  purpose  of  the  change?  The  old  formula  which 
bound  a  man  “as  a  true  servant  of  God  and  of  His  revealed  Word, 
to  care  for  the  purity  of  the  same,”  did  not  prevent  him  from 
doing  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  which  is  here  prescribed. 
Neither  will  the  vow  “to  preach  the  gospel  as  a  true  servant  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church"  hinder  him  from  preaching  an¬ 
other  gospel  that  is  neither  Lutheran,  nor  Evangelical,  nor  Chris¬ 
tian.  Let  us  take  into  consideration  the  speeches  which  were 
made  before  Svnod  on  behalf  of  the  new  formula,  and  bv  wffiich 
it  was  carried  to  victory.  Then  we  see  its  evident  purpose  and 
the  purpose  which  it  was  intended  to  fulfill  by  those  who  sup¬ 
ported  it.  And  this  purpose,  we  find,  was  to  substitute  in  the 
place  of  a  distinct  Confession,  a  formula  which  anyone  of  the 
present  time,  who  calls  himself  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant,  may 
interpret  and  adapt  to  suit  his  own  taste. 

The  book  from  which  I  have  obtained  this  formula,  the  argu¬ 
ment  advanced  in  support  of  it,  and  the  proceedings  of  Synod, 
bears  the  title,  “At  the  Death-bed  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  Hamburg.”  That  is  a  severe  judgment,  but  I  do  not 
venture  to  contradict  it.  For  a  church  body  which  renounces  its 
good  Confession,  as  the  Synod  of  Hamburg  did  last  year,  raises 
a  doubt  concerning  its  character,  not  only  as  a  Lutheran,  but 
even  as  a  Christian  Church.  When  absolute  freedom  of  doctrine 
is  granted  to  the  clergy,  we  subject  the  Church  to  the  whim  of 
the  clergy  and  establish  the  worst  sort  of  popery.  Freedom 
without  regulation  makes  a  house  of  disorder  out  of  any  human 
community.  And  this  house  of  disorder  is  first  lecl  astrav  bv 
demagogues,  and  then  brought  into  bondage  by  despots.  We 
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demand  a  regulation  which  shall  especially  bind  all  preachers 
and  teachers  of  religion  in  order  that  the  unabridged  Gospel  may 
continue  its  liberating  operation  in  the  heart  of  every  church 
member.  In  our  worship  the  clergyman  alone  has  the  floor.  The 
attendant  upon  the  church  services  must  endure  everything  that 
the  preacher  pours  down  from  the  pulpit  upon  his  hearers.  No 
one  has  the  opportunity  to  contradict  it.  If  the  preacher  does 
not  feel  in  conscience  bound  by  the  recognized  Confession  of  the 
Church  and  especially  by  his  duty  to  preach  the  Word  of  God, 
rather  than  his  own  ideas,  the  hearer  is  at  his  mercy.  He  must 
patiently  endure  some  things  that  ought  not  to  go  unchallenged 
in  a  Christian  Church. 

The  reply  is  made  that  the  majority  of  people  do  not  notice 
any  difference  in  the  preaching.  And  it  is  said  that  the  more 
cultuied  classes  of  the  people  are  favorably  disposed  towards 
preaching  that  has  cut  loose  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
shackles  of  custom  and  fitted  itself  to  the  advance  of  modern 
times.  The  only  requirement  is  that  the  preaching  be  done  with 
enthusiasm  and  some  display  of  rhetoric.  And  unfortunately 
v  e  must  confess  that  this  is  all  too  true.  This  lack  of  spiritual 
discernment  in  our  congregations  is  simply  an  indication  of  a 
serious  defect  in  our  method  of  preaching  and  in  our  religious 
instruction,  especially  in  the  higher  schools.  Nevertheless  the 
condition  is  not  so  bad  as  it  might  appear,  among  our  really  en¬ 
lightened  people;  and  people  like  ourselves  would  also  belong  to 
the  congregations  of  those  seeking  edification.  When  I  go  to 
church  on  Sunday  I  am  not  seeking  instruction  primarily,  but 
I  seek  a  quickening  of  my  faith,  the  strengthening  of  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  T  belong  to  the  Church  of  those  who  are  redeemed 
by  Christ,  and  I  look  for  encouragement  in  the  exercise  of  my 
faith  through  the  works  of  love.  If  the  preaching  is  poor,  I 
seek  to  govern  myself,  to  ponder  the  text  and  participate  with 
e'  en  gi eater  gratitude  in  the  prayer  and  singing  of  the  congre¬ 
gation. 

But  there  is  one  thing  to  which  I  cannot  listen  in  calmness, 
and  that  is  the  preaching  which  veils  the  eternal  truth  of  the 
Gospel  in  flowery  language,  or  busies  itself  with  propounding 
question*;,  or  actually  denies  the  truth.  I  have  already  had  pain¬ 
ful  expei  iences  in  this  respect,  and  the  slightest  fear  that  these 
expei  iences  will  be  repeated  prevents  me  from  entering  devo- 
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tionally  into  the  service.  How  could  we  allow  our  children  and 
grandchildren  to  receive  instruction  at  the  hands  of  a  preacher 
who  gives  us  no  assurance  at  all  that  he  is  anxious  to  lead  them 
to  an  understanding  of  the  unmutilated  Gospel  !  Even  the  most 
strenuous  vow  cannot  guarantee  an  absolutely  effective  protection 
for  the  young  and  innocent  against  misleading  doctrine.  But 
the  good  Confession  of  our  fathers  is,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
weighty  evidence  in  that  direction.  And  it  is  well  calculated  to 
awaken  the  sleeping  consciences  of  teachers  and  of  Churches. 
Therefore  we  hold  fast  to  it. 

CONFESSION  AND  MODERN  RESEARCH. 

Not  infrequently  our  own  individual  right  to  hold  fast  to  the 
Confession  is  denied  on  the  ground  that  we  ourselves  are  not  in 
harmony  with  the  Confession  of  the  Church.  It  seeems  to  me 
that  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  not  such  as  would  lead  anyone  to 
court  the  honor  of  orthodoxy.  The  danger  is  much  greater  that 
they  will  seek  to  avoid  the  reproach  which  attaches  itself  to  him 
who  insists  upon  confessing  the  old  and  eternal  Gospel.  May 
God  in  His  grace  protect  us  from  either  weakness !  He  who 
gives  his  life  to  a  historical  and  critical  investigation  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Christianity  and  its  literature,  does  not  escape  criti¬ 
cism.  Frequently  he  must  face  the  accusations  which  are 
brought  by  representatives  of  a  science  that  pretends  to  be  with¬ 
out  presuppositions.  They  charge  him  with  departing  from  the 
firm  faith  which  the  reformers  had  in  the  Bible.  They  say  he 
has  fallen  away  from  the  old  Protestant  doctrine  of  inspiration. 
But  that  which  they  so  designate,  is  contained  in  no  Lutheran 
Confession.  It  is  nowhere  set  forth  as  the  doctrine  of  our 
Church.  Hence  we  do  not  allow  their  position  because  it  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  actual  facts  of  the  Scriptures.  But  we 
heartily  agree  with  the  contention  wrhicli  the  old  dogmaticians 
set  forth  and  sought  to  establish  through  this  theory  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  We  believe  with  them  that  the  Bible  in  its  totality  is  a 
trustworthy  record  of  divine  revelation  and  a  miracle  of  divine 
providence. 

The  criticism  to  which  we  subject  the  Bible,  deals  in  part 
with  large  questions,  but  also  to  some  extent  with  small  points. 
As  an  example,  we  may  mention  the  endeavor  to  restore  the 
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original  text  of  the  New  Testament.  The  completeness  of  the 
original  record  increases  from  decade  to  decade.  With  this  work 
die  reformers  and  the  theologians  of  the  succeeding  centuries 
were  not  acquainted.  This  growing  perfection  not  only  holds 
out  to  us  the  means  for  such  work,  but  also  imposes  upon  us  the 
duty  of  using  those  means.  Thus  we  learn  that  not  only  single 
words  and  phrases,  but  even  whole  narratives,  do  not  belong  to 
the  original  records.  Among  such  passages  we  may  mention 
the  conclusion  of  Mark’s  gospel  (Mark  16:9-20),  or  the  account 
of  Jesus  and  the  adulterous  woman  (John  8:1-11)  and  others. 
For  centuries  Christianity  has  used  these  passages.  But  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  they  are  interpolations  does  not  change  our  faith  in 
the  Bible.  On  the  contrary,  he  who  believes  in  the  Father  of 
Jesus,  without  whose  knowledge  not  even  a  sparrow  falls  from  the 
roof,  cannot  look  upon  it  as  a  mere  accident  but  as  a  work  of  di¬ 
vine  providence  that  among  these  apocryphal  additions  there  is 
not  a  single  one  which  contradicts  the  genuine  text  or  introduces 
an  unhistorical  fable  about  the  deeds  or  words  of  Jesus.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  that  so  many  such  fables 
were  produced  during  the  first  two  centuries. 

ithout  a  doubt,  Luther  would  have  been  amazed  if  he  had 
heard  that  a  theologian  of  the  Church  which  bears  his  name,  had 
questioned  the  genuineness  of  the  historicity  of  the  gospel  of 
John.  But  a  criticism  which  led  to  such  a  result,  would  not  be 
an  offense  against  our  Confession.  For,  in  distinction  from  other 
denominations,  the  Lutheran  Church  has  established  no  limit  to 
the  Canon.  And  it  is  right  that  we  have  not  forgotten  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  Luther,  which  depreciated  some  of  the  individual  books 
A  the  New  Testament  and  questioned  the  genuineness  of  others. 

1  believe  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  a  genuine  work  of  the  Apos¬ 
tle  John  and  a  specially  important  part  of  the  Bible.  But  I  do 
not  believe  this  because  I  am  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  Confes- 
Hun  a  Church.  That  would  paralyze  my  critical  investiga¬ 
tions.  Rather  am  1  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  John’s  gos¬ 
pel  b\  tv o  considerations,  first,  by  the  splendid  historical  proofs 
beginning  with  the  twenty- first  chapter,  which  was  added  to  the 
rest  of  the  gospel  during  John’s  life;  and  secondly,  by  the  over- 
v  helming  iinpiession  that  this  book  is  the  genuine  testimony  of 
an  eye-witness. 

But  we  critics  are  said  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  Confession  of 
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the  Church,  not  only  because  of  its  tacit  presuppositions,  but 
also  because  of  its  express  content.  Moreover,  it  is  claimed,  we 
could  repeat  the  Apostles’  Creed  as  an  expression  of  our  faith, 
only  with  doubtful  reservations  and  forced  interpretations.  The 
foolishness  of  such  charges  is  evident.  Any  layman,  who  has 
been  regularly  instructed  for  confirmation  and  remembers  a  few 
fundamental  facts,  can  refute  them.  But  I  should  like  briefly  to 
point  out  one  well-known  historical  example.  This  will  show 
what  consideration  such  accusations  deserve.  From  the  second 
to  the  twentieth  century  it  has  been  objected  by  some  well-mean¬ 
ing  and  educated  people  that  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  is  not 
only  an  intolerable  position,  but  also  contrary  to  the  Scriptures, 
especially  to  Paul’s  statement  that  flesh  and  blood  shall  not  in¬ 
herit  the  kingdom  of  God.  No  proof  is  needed  to  show  that  the 
Jewish  and  New  Testament  use  of  the  expression  “flesh  and 
blood”  was  quite  common,  to  express  the  whole  body  and  soul  of 
man,  as  he  is  by  birth  and  nature.  If  Paul  had  meant  to  teach 
that  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  is  impossible,  his  keen  under¬ 
standing  would  not  have  failed  to  see  that  by  that  expression  he 
wTas  forever  excluding  from  the  Kingdom  of  God  all  who  are 
born  of  women.  What  he  really  implies  in  that  statement  (I 
Cor.  15  :51-54)  is  rather  that  man’s  carnal  nature  must  undergo 
a  transformation  to  participate  in  the  eternal  Kingdom  of  God 
and  Christ.  A  little  before  this,  wdiile  speaking  of  the  unity  of 
the  resurrection  body  with  the  present  material  body,  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  differences  in  similies  and  metaphors.  The  substance, 
in  which  lies  their  unitv  in  spite  of  all  differences,  he  calls  flesh 
(v.  39). 

The  conceptions  of  the  apostles  and  their  Church  as  to  the 
bodily  life  of  the  resurrected,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  have 
conceptions  of  that  which  no  one  has  seen  (I  Cor.  2:9),  evidently 
grew  out  of  the  experiences  which  the  disciples  had  during  the 
days  that  followed  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  For  decades 
the  Church  must  have  heard  essentially  the  same  as  we  read  in 
the  gospels  about  the  intercourse  of  the  disciples  with  the  risen 
Lord,  for  a  considerable  number  of  the  living  witnesses  were 
right  in  their  midst  (I  Cor.  15:3-7).  More  than  once  he  him¬ 
self  called  upon  His  disciples  to  convince  themselves  by  sight 
and  by  touch  that  He  had  flesh  and  bones,  and  that  He  was  not 
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a  "host  or  a  disembodied  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  He  showed 
just  as  clearly  that  His  body  was  not  bound  by  the  limits  of 
space,  and  that  it  was  entirely  fitted  for  the  use  of  His  spirit. 
Then  why  would  it  be  contrary  to  the  Scriptures  to  speak  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  flesh  ! 

Tt  was  probably  not  without  reason  that  in  very  early  times 
Christians  insisted  that  the  ground  of  their  hope  was  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  flesh.  For  besides  those  who  did  not  believe  in 
any  resurrection  at  all  (I  Cor.  15:12),  there  were  already  in  the 
apostolic  age  persons  bearing  the  Christian  name,  who  main¬ 
tained  that  the  resurrection  was  already  past  (II  Tim.  2:18). 
Such  a  view  could  only  be  held  by  placing  an  allegorical  inter¬ 
pretation  on  the  promise  of  the  resurrection.  This  was  done  in 
various  ways.  Some  said  that  the  resurrection  is  the  awakening 
of  man  to  a  new  spiritual  life  by  conversion  and  baptism.  Others 
held  that  the  promised  resurrection  is  fulfilled  bv  the  separation 
of  the  soul  from  the  body  at  death.  Still  others  believed  that 
man  experiences  resurrection  through  his  children.  As  over 
against  such  wresting  and  distorting,  the  statement  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  was  a  brief,  yet  striking,  expression  of  the  hope  that  was 
based  on  the  words  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  And  it  was 
just  as  scriptural  as  the  confession  of  the  appearance  of  Christ 
in  the  flesh,  as  was  taught  in  opposition  to  all  Docetic  Christol- 
ogy.  We  hope  for  the  renewal  and  the  restoration  of  our  entire 
bodily  life,  as  formed  by  God  Himself.  This  we  believe.  And 
why  should  we  not.  Christianity  has  confessed  this  same  faith 
for  eighteen  centuries.  Why  should  we  forsake  the  words  with 
which  they  uttered  that  Confession  for  so  many  years  ? 

But  we  have  made  sufficient  reply  to  those  who  would  deprive 
us  of  our  moral  right  to  advocate  the  lasting  value  of  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  our  Church.  W  e  are  not  frightened  by  the  complaints 
that  have  been  made  against  us.  Some  have  charged  that  we  are 
disturbing  the  peace  of  our  Church,  while  others  prophesy  that 
we  shall  finally  destroy  it  altogether.  It  is  indeed  sufficient 
cause  for  lament  that  among  those,  who  with  more  or  less  justice 
bear  the  name  of  Christ,  bitter  strife  has  taken  the  place  of  har¬ 
mony.  It  is  doubly  lamentable  when  it  breaks  out  among  the 
members  of  the  same  domination.  But  an  honest  fight  is  better 
than  an  unworthy  peace.  In  the  examples  cited  from  life,  I 
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have  sought  to  show  that  such  a  false  peace  is  the  actual  condi¬ 
tion  to-dav  in  some  of  the  Churches  of  the  Lutheran  Confession. 

« j 

Our  fight  against  such  conditions  is  nothing  more  than  a  neces¬ 
sary  defense  against  assaults  upon  that  which  is  indispensable  to 
the  continued  existence  of  our  Church. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  outcome  will  be.  It  may  be  that, 
bv  force  of  numbers,  we  shall  be  driven  out  from  the  houses 
which,  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  have  served  as  places 
of  worship  for  our  companions  in  the  faith.  Such  an  event 
would  surely  be  cause  for  great  sorrow,  especially  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  the  misfortune  would  fall  most  heavily  upon  the 
shoulders  of  our  people.  But  the  defeated  minority,  fighting  in 
the  right,  does  not  need  to  despair,  if  only  it  guards  faithfully 
that  which  has  been  entrusted  to  it.  The  heavenly  Father  will 
not  allow  them  to  be  in  need  of  food  and  shelter.  The  promise 
is  not  given  to  the  existing  denominations  that  they  shall  continue 
for  ever  with  their  own  peculiarities.  And  that  means  that  that 
promise  was  not  given  to  the  State  Churches  or  to  the  Free 
Churches  of  the  Lutheran  Confession.  It  was  given  onlv  to  the 
one  Church,  united  in  its  confession  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  this 
Church  we  render  our  Confession,  with  the  Apostles'  Creed  as 
the  basis  of  our  faith  and  hope.  We  are  obliged  to  believe  it,  for 
in  its  visible  form  many  things  are  lacking  in  the  Church.  But 
we  hope  and  are  assured  that  it  will  become  all  that  its  Founder 
and  Defender  desires.  Xo  man  is  able  to  say  who  belongs  to  this 
Church,  or  who  shall  some  day  belong  to  it.  But  we  do  know 
this,  that  no  man  can  class  himself  with  that  Church  unless  he 
faithfully  guards  and  manifests  in  his  life  that  which  Christ  has 
given  to  him  in  the  knowledge  of  salvation  through  the  serving 
of  his  Church.  And  therefore  we  must  and  will  hold  fast  to  our 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Confession. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  GENERAL  SYNOD  AND  THE  GENERAL  COUNCIL 

IN  HISTORY. 

BY  REV.  W.  A.  LAMBERT. 

Of  e\Grj  controversy  there  will  arise  two  traditions,  repre¬ 
senting  the  two  sides  of  the  controversy.  It  becomes  the  function 
of  the  later  historian  to  reconcile  the  two,  or  to  show  how  they 
could  arise  in  the  minds  of  earnest  and  honest  men.  To  re¬ 
verse  either  tradition  is  not  unfair,  and  it  does  not  indicate  dis¬ 
loyalty  to  the  party  whose  tradition  must  be  revised.  At  some 
time  faithfulness  to  historical  evidence  will  demand  recognition, 
and  will  have  its  hearing.  Whether  that  time  has  already  come 
in  the  history  of  the  relations  within  the  General  Synod  which 

1  esulted  in  the  organization  of  the  General  Council,  may  be  a 
question. 

In  the  following  sketch,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  see  only 
what  the  evidence  demands  and  justifies.  There  is  no  prejudice 
intended  to  either  side.  Should  it  offend  any  one,  the  evidence 
must  be  consulted  in  refutation. 

The  tradition  which  is  current  not  only  in  the  General  Coun¬ 
cil,  but  throughout  the  more  strictly  confessional  portion  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  today,  is  well  represented  in  the  paragraph  of 
PritschePs  Geschichte  der  Lutherischen  Kirche  in  Amerika.  II. 
106 :  A  separation  was  inevitable.  It  was  impossible  that  both 
tendencies  should  run  parallel  in  peace  and  without  disturbing 
one  another.  The  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  as  well  had  again  approached  more  closely  to  the  position  of 
the  founder;  they  had  in  part  found  their  way  back  out  of  their 
errors.  They  could  not  permanently  work  with  others  who  gave 
up  the  peculiarities  of  the  Lutheran  Church  on  principle,  and 
placed  her  on  a  level  with  all  the  various  sectarian  Churches. 
These  men  were  not  yet  ready  especially  for  the  practical  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Lutheran  Confession,  but  they  had  good  inten¬ 
tions;  they  called  themselves  Lutheran,  and  wanted  to  be  Lu¬ 
theran. 

The  formation  of  the  General  Council  was  inevitable,  as  a  step 
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in  the  confessional  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 
The  historian  may  prophecy  ex  eventu.  But  it  is  a  dangerous 
procedure.  Certain  things  are  inevitable  only  when  we  eliminate 
personal  responsibility  and  allow  events  to  unfold  themselves 
through  men,  who  are  their  tools.  Or’  if  we  prefer,  we  may 
make  men  the  tools  of  God,  and  ascribe  all  progress  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  so  again  free  men  from  all  blame  and  from  all  praise. 
If  progress  is  due  to  men,  and  men  are  to  receive  any  credit,  they 
must  be  responsible;  and  then  definite  events  are  inevitable  only 
as  men  have  made  them  so.  It  behooves  us  then  to  ask,  what 
motives  and  what  efforts  of  men  made  the  separation  of  1866  in¬ 
evitable?  Why  could  not  the  various  elements  within  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod  work  together  within  the  same  General  Body  ? 

It  is  strange  that,  when  a  historian  writes  that  a  certain  separa¬ 
tion  was  inevitable,  he  does  not  remember  that  he  is  using  ex¬ 
actly  the  principle  which  gave  rise  to  the  Tubingen  school.  Be¬ 
cause  it  was  inevitable  that  principles  must  find  expression  in 
parties  and  parties  must  lead  to  separation,  the  men  of  the 
Apostolic  Age  who  disagreed  could  not  be  made  to  agree  in  one 
Church.  There  must  have  been  parties,  and  these  parties  by 
their  growing  apart  and  growing  closer  together  again  give  the 
clue  to  the  history.  If  the  Tubingen  theory  of  history  is  wrong, 
then  any  other  theory  on  a  different  plane  which  uses  the  same 
presuppositions  is  equally  wrong. 

The  case  of  the  Reformation  is  different.  There  we  have  all 
the  evidence,  and,  although  there  are  two  ways  of  accounting  for 
the  event,  there  are  facts,  and  not  theories  of  an  inevitable  separa¬ 
tion,  on  both  sides.  Either-  as  Protestants  claim,  Luther  was 
put  out  of  the  Roman  Church  unfairly,  or,  as  Roman  Catholics 
claim,  Luther  protested  against  the  Roman  Church  unfairly. 
The  inevitableness  of  the  separation  lay  not  in  principles  but  in 
definite  actions  of  certain  men,  and  these  men  must  bear  the 
praise  or  blame  for  adhering  so  strongly  to  the  principles  which 
they  held. 

We  may  assert  then,  that  there  was  no  absolute  inevitability 
either  for  the  separation  of  a  J ewish  Christianity  from  a  heathen 
Christianity  in  the  first  century,  nor  for  the  separation  of 
Protestantism  from  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
nor  for  the  separation  of  the  General  Council  from  the  General 
Synod  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  each  case  we  must  de- 
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termine  the  motives  of  the  men  who  were  responsible,  and  ascribe 
tu  diem  the  responsibility  for  the  separation. 

ith  this  need  before  us,  let  us  look  at  the  evidence  as  given  in 
>uch  a  history  as  Fritschel’s.  When  the  Franckean  Synod  had 
1,een  admitted  to  the  General  Synod,  against  the  protest  of  the 
delegates  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ministerium,  the  General  Synod 
modified  its  constitutional  provision  for  the  admission  of  synods, 
and  that  modification  was  accepted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Min¬ 
isterium  as  promotive  “of  the  unity  and  purity  of  our  beloved 
Zion.  Thus  the  difficulty  raised  on  the  question  of  confessional 
position  was  settled.  But  at  the  same  time  the  Pennsylvania 
Ministerium  reasserted  the  right,  accorded  its  delegates  on  their 
admission  in  1853,  “to  withdraw  and  report  whenever  a  violation 
of  the  constitution  would  seem  to  occur."  Jacobs,  History,  461. 
The  original  question  was  one  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  General  Synod.  The  second  was  a  question  of 
the  interpretation  of  this  reserved  right  of  the  delegates  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Ministerium.  The  first  difficulty  was  solved  by 
the  clearer  formulation  of  the  position  of  the  Constitution.  The 
second  led  to  the  formation  of  the  General  Council. 


^  Upon  the  face  of  matters,  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  General 
S> nod  to  interpret  its  owm  Constitution,  and  also  to  interpret 
the  agreement  it  had  made  with  the  Pennsylvania  Ministerium 
upon  the  reception  of  its  delegates  in  1853.  Both  times  however, 
the  Pennsylvania  Ministerium  refused  to  accept  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  placed  upon  the  Constitution  and  upon  the  agreement  bv 
the  General  Synod.  AA  hatever  confessional  bearing  its  action 
may  have  had,  must  have  been  altogether  in  the  back- ground, 
since  it  had  first  of  all  accepted  the  General  Synod’s  position,  and 
had  endorsed  that  position  as  changed  in  1864. 

It  was  the  confessional  party  which  protested  against  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  Franckean  Synod,  but  was  satisfied  with  the  fur- 
iher  action  of  the  General  Synod.  It  wras  the  confessional  partv 
which  protested  against  the  General  Synod’s  interpretation  of 
the  concession  made  to  the  delegates  of  the  Pennsylvania  Min¬ 
isterium.  But  the  question  is  generally  overlooked,  whether  these 
protests  arose  in  these  quarters  because  they  were  involved  in  the 
confessional  position  of  the  men,  or  whether  the  confessional 
position  was  involved  because  these  men  made  the  protest?  It 
may  be  impossible  to  distinguish  clearly  throughout;  there  are 
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indications,  however,  that  the  confessional  position  was  not  pri¬ 
marily  involved. 

When  the  Pennsylvania  Ministerium  returned  to  active  fel- 

«/ 

lowshfp  with  the  General  Synod  in  1853  the  confessional  posi¬ 
tion  was  not  seriously  involved.  The  Pennsylvania  Ministerium 
expressed  a  fear  that  efforts  might  be  made  within  the  General 
Synod  to  forsake  the  confessional  position  already  held,  and 
should  such  efforts  be  made,  it  reserved  the  right  to  protest.  But 
before  the  crisis  of  1866  the  Ministerium  had  exercised  its  right 
of  protest,  and  had  officially  expressed  its  satisfaction  with  the 
further  action  of  the  General  Svnod’  and  its  willingness  to  c-o- 
operate  with  it.  Its  provision  made  in  1853  had  therefore  been 
satisfied.  It  had  been  a  protest  against  a  faction  within  the 
General  Synod,  not  against  the  official  action  of  the  General 
Synod.  In  1864  that  faction  had  gained  a  victory  and  had  suf¬ 
fered  a  defeat.  Its  victory  had  been  the  admission  of  the 
Franc-kean  Synod,  its  defeat  the  change  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  General  Svnod.  But  a  second  victory  had  been  the  election 
of  the  officers  of  the  General  Svnod.  It  was  this  second  victory, 
and  not  the  first,  which  became  the  occasion  of  the  separation  in 
1866.  On  the  confessional  side,  the  radicals  had  not  been  able 
to  introduce  any  change  into  the  General  Synod's  Constitution : 
the  confessional  party  carried  such  change  into  the  Constitution. 

They  had  also,  especially  in  the  two  years  falling  between  the 
two  critical  meetings  of  the  General  Synod  in  1864  and  1866 
taken  other  steps  beyond  anything  which  the  radical  party  had 
been  able  to  undertake.  They  had  opened  a  theological  seminary 
and  established  a  Church  paper.  If  the  radicals  had  gone  be¬ 
yond  the  position  of  the  General  Synod  on  the  one  side,  so  had 
the  confessional  party  gone  beyond  the  General  Synod’s  position 
on  the  other  side.  The  large  portion  of  the  General  Synod  be¬ 
longed  to  neither  extreme,  but  held  a  conservative  General  Svnod 
position,  believing  the  official  position  of  the  General  Synod  suf¬ 
ficient  and  satisfactory. 

There  were  a  number  of  reasons  why  this  large  neutral  party 
should  favor  the  men  of  the  radical  party,  rather  than  the  men  of 
the  confessional  party,  although  they  might  disapprove  of  their 
extreme  positions.  The  radical  party  had  grown  up  within  the 
General  Synod:  the  men  belonging  to  it  were  old  and  well- 
known  men  of  the  General  Synod.  The  men  of  the  confessional 
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party  were  with  few  exceptions  younger  men  and  had  but  re¬ 
cently  come  back  into  the  General  Synod. 

It  may  be  possible  to  find  an  analogy  to  the  status  of  affairs  in 
the  General  Synod  of  those  days,  in  the  present  General  Synod. 
As  the  Lutheran  Quarterly  shows  from  time  to  time,  there  is 
a  younger  element  composed  of  men,  who  have  been  reading 
modern  theology  and  have  been  influenced  by  it.  They  ask  for  a 
more  liberal  interpretation  of  the  attitude  of  the  Church  on  a 
number  of  questions.  They  regard  some  positions  of  the  older 
theology  as  scientifically  untenable.  They  intend  no  hostility 
to  the  General  Synod,  but  ask  the  right  to  grow  within  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod.  If  these  young  men  should  control  a  Synod,  and 
demand  recognition  for  their  advanced  positions*  they  too  might 
find  the  organization  of  a  new  body  inevitable. 

In  1864  there  were  still  two  growing  tendencies  within  the 
General  Synod.  One  was  under  the  influence  of  American  con¬ 
ditions,  the  other  under  the  influence  of  European  confessional- 
ism.  The  one  was  a  natural  growth  within  the  American  Lu¬ 
theran  Church,  the  other  was  grafted  upon  it  from  the  outside, 
although  in  part  it  grew  up  within  it.  The  real  strength  of  the 
confessional  party  however  lay  in  the  prestige  given  their  posi¬ 
tion  by  the  strongly  confessional  German  and  Scandinavian 
Synods  which  were  foreign  in  origin  and  constituency.  These 
German  and  Scandinavian  Synods  owed  their  confessionalism 
to  the  crisis  of  1817,  the  formation  of  the  Prussian  Union.  The 
General  Synod  knew  of  no  such  crisis,  and  could  regard  the  con¬ 
fessionalism  derived  from  Germany  as  a  foreign  interest,  just  as 
the  modern  American  Church  regards  the  influence  of  German 
theology  as  a  dangerous  importation. 

A  third  tendency  within  the  General  Synod  was  that  which 
led  to  the  return  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ministerium  in  1853.  in 
spite  of  the  resolution  adopted  in  1823,  that  the  Synod  would 
not  send  delegates  to  the  General  Synod  “until  at  some  future 
time  the  congregations  themselves  recognize  that  they  have  mis¬ 
apprehended  our  purpose  and  urge  the  reconsideration  of  the 
matter,”  This  tendency  was  one  of  unification.  The  Lutheran 
(  hurch  in  America  should  he  one.  And  the  elements  not  be¬ 
longing  to  the  General  Synod  were  exactly  those  Svnods  of 
foreign  origin  which  were  thoroughly  confessional.  The  onlv 
hope  of  uniting  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  lav  in  an  effort 
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to  bring  the  General  Synod  to  a  more  confessional  position. 
Thns  the  confessional  party  within  the  General  Synod  not  only 
stood  for  a  confessional  position,  bnt  also  for  the  union  of  all 
the  synods  with  the  General  Synod.  One  fact  was  overlooked, 
however :  in  order  to  bring  all  synods  into  the  General  Synod  the 
historic  continuity  of  the  General  S}Tnod  was  to  be  strained  to 
the  uttermost.  The  natural  historic  development  was  to  be 
forced  out  of  its  natural  channels.  And  against  this  forcing  the 
natural  conservatism  of  the  General  Synod  protested,  just  as  the 
natural  conservatism  of  our  men  in  the  Church  today  protests 
against  the  slightest  manifestation  of  European  influence,  let  us 
say  along  the  lines  of  the  higher  criticism. 

The  confessional  element  within  the  General  Synod  thus  stood 
for  the  two  tendencies,  a  return  to  the  full  acceptance  of  the 
Confessions  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  union  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  into  one  general  body.  And  the  separation  came 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  advance  in  the  confessional  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Synod  might  have  made  it  possible  to  look 
forward  to  a  more  hopeful  future  in  the  question  of  union  among 
the  svnods.  Indeed  the  Pennsvlvania  Ministerium  commended 

t j  o 

the  action  of  the  General  Synod  in  1864  as  tending  to  “promote 
the  cause  of  unitv  and  the  purity  of  our  beloved  Zion/’  In  1848 
Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth’  Jr.,  had  written :  “We  must  allow  some  varia¬ 
tion  in  our  American  Church.  I  ask  no  more  than  that  the  basis 
of  the  General  Synod  shall  be  faithfully  adhered  to.”  (Letter 
to  B.  M.  Sc-hmucker,  Spaeth,  Life  of  Krauth ,  I,  188).  In  1851 
he  wrote  to  Eev.  J.  A.  Seiss,  who  was  then  “almost  ripe  for  re¬ 
organization,”  “As  regards  re-organization,  I  do  not  think  mat¬ 
ters  are  ripe  for  any  decided  move.  Truth  is  winning  its  way 
silently  in  our  Church.  Let  us  hold  it  together  tightly,  that  we 
may  carry  it  as  one  body  into  the  camp  of  truth.”  (Ibid.  193). 
True,  in  1852  he  wrote:  “If  Dr.  Kurtz’s  positions  about  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod  are  true,  its  destiny  is  told.  It  can  never  become  a 
General  Synod.”  (Ibid.  196).  In  1858  in  an  excellent  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  Evangelical  Eeview,  giving  a  survey  of  the  American 
Lutheran  Church,  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth.  Sr.,  wrote,  out  of  his  wide 
knowledge  and  with  his  clear  judgment :  “The  basis  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod’  on  which  two-thirds  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
United  States  are  united,  may  be  regarded  as  alone  adapted  to 
hold  together  the  elements,  somewhat  discordant,  of  our  Lu- 
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tlieran  Zion.  This  abandoned,  division  will  ensue,  one  will  be 
separated  into  many,  and  our  record  will  be,  not  one  out  of  many, 
but  many  out  of  one.  *  *  *  For  ourselves,  we  say,  that  if 

any  in  the  General  Synod  cannot  sanction  the  principles  there 
developed  [in  the  Charleston  Discourse,  published  in  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Review,  ATI.  II,  p.  1.],  if  their  Symbolism  be  so  intense 
that  they  cannot  tolerate  those  who  differ  from  them,  they  can  go 
to  Buffalo,  to  Iowa,  to  Columbus.  It  is  what  we  would  do  our¬ 
selves,  under  similar  circumstances — no  disrespect  is  meant.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  are  others  whose  antipathies  to  the  sym- 
bols  is  so  great,  that  they  cannot  endure  those  who  venerate  and 
ex  animo  subscribe  them,  they  should  look  for  some  more  con¬ 
genial  home.  For  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  symbolist  is  unwar¬ 
ranted  in  disputing  the  Lutheranism  of  him  who  does  not  re¬ 
ceive  every  jot  and  tittle,  but  who  has  met  the  requisition  of  the 
General  Synod’s  basis,  so  on  the  other,  the  latter  has  no  right  to 
dispute  the  claims  of  the  former  to  the  fullest  recognition  as  a 
Lutheran.  Any  attempt  to  disfranchise  either  one  or  the  other, 
and  particularly  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  legislation,  is  revo¬ 
lutionary,  and  ought  to  be  hissed  from  the  stage.  *  *  *  * 

Fidelity  to  the  principles  of  the  General  S}Tnod  is  the  only  guar¬ 
antee  of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  church.”  (Ev.  Rev.  July. 
1858  x  :11-15) .  If  we  contrast  with  these  wrords  those  of  Dr. 
Mann  written  in  1877,  at  the  close  of  ten  years  of  the  General 
Council,  we  may  appreciate  their  sound  wisdom:  “Nothing  but 
conflicts  between  feelings  and  theological  reasoning !  Being 
rooted  and  grown  on  the  symbols  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Lutheran  Church  cannot  do  justice  to  the  pressure  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth.  Torn  away  from  those  ancient,  manly  and  solemn  testi¬ 
monies,  she  is  a  historical  lie,  and  the  contemptible  shuttle-cock 
of  the  fluctuating  opinions  of  the  day.  There  is  no  real  satis¬ 
faction  in  either  direction.  And  yet,  in  truth,  there  is  no  time 
less  fitted  to  formulate  symbols  than  ours.  I  do  not  feel  com¬ 
fortable  in  this  whole  affair.”  (Letter  to  Dr.  Sc-haff,  quoted  in 
Spaeth,  Memorial,  p.  46).  When  we  remember  that  of  those  ex¬ 
treme  symbolist  synods  referred  to  by  Dr.  Krauth,  Sr.,  not  one 
has  been  in  permanent  connection  with  the  General  Council,  we 
may  admit  that  his  vision  was  clear  even  in  his  prophecy.  We 
can  only  regret  that  his  more  brilliant  son  should  have  been  the 
one  more  than  any  other  responsible  for  the  step  against  which 
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his  father  had  argued.  The  hope  which  animated  Dr.  Krauth, 
Jr.,  of  being  able  to  unite  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  was 
never  realized.  Almost  all  of  the  constituent  synods  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Council  at  present  either  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod,  or  have  been  more  recently  organized.  The  General 
Synod  has  gradually  grown  toward  a  more  confessional  position, 
without  the  help  of  the  confessional  element  which  left  it,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the}7  left  it.  The  General  Council  has  been 
more  isolated  from  American  influences,  has  grown  more  artifi¬ 
cially,  and  is  less  open  to  modifications  such  as  come  naturally 
with  time,  than  the  General  Svnod  was  in  1866  or  is  now.  It 
overleaped  the  period  from  Muhlenberg  to  Krauth  in  America, 
from  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century  in 
Germany,  and  found  a  fixed  position  which  was  called  the  Luth¬ 
eran  position.  It  lost  the  historical  sense,  and  has  never  re¬ 
gained  it. 

The  men  who  organized  the  General  Council  were  very  human, 
just  as  were  the  men  who  formulated  the  Confessions  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  They  were  subject  to  the  same  historical  limita¬ 
tions  as  other  men,  as  e.  g\,  Benjamin  Kurtz  and  Dr.  S.  S. 
Schmueker.  The  star  of  Dr.  Schmucker  and  of  Dr.  Kurtz  was 
declining,  the  star  of  Dr.  Krauth,  Jr.,  was  growing  in  influence 
as  well  as  in  brilliance  within  the  General  Synod  in  1866.  A 
little  more  patience  would  have  seen  the  passing  years  do  their 
work.  The  separation  was  not  due  to  an  over-ruling  providence, 
nor  to  an  arbitrary  fate,  but  to  the  men  who  separated  at  the 
moment  when  all  the  indications  pointed  to  a  growth  which 
would  eliminate  some  and  bring  the  rest  closer  together. 

The  most  regrettable  feature  of  it  all  is  that  now  there  have 
been  formed  two  traditions  within  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
America.  The  General  Council  tradition  claims  for  it  responsi¬ 
bility  and  credit  for  all  the  good  that  has  grown  in  the  General 
Synod.  It  has  its  position  fixed  and  unalterable,  and  cannot 
make  any  concession.  The  General  Synod  has  grown,  but  has 
not  yet  reached  in  full  the  position  of  the  General  Council,  and 
is  not  willing  to  yield  its  historic  growth.  In  the  meantime,  the 
General  Council  has  in  so  far  influenced  the  development  of  the 
General  Synod,  as  to  remove  it  from  the  vital  influence  of  the 
present  to  a  large  extent.  The  problem  of  the  General  Synod 
has  been  more  or  less  to  restore  a  fellowship  with  the  General 
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Council,  on  the  well-understood  basis  of  no  concessions  by  the 
enera  Council.  It  has  had  so  much  less  freedom  to  accommo¬ 
date  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  times.  To  use  Dr.  Mann’s  words. 

.  e  '-Choi,  an  Ghuieli  cannot  do  justice  to  the  pressure  of  the 
nineteenth  century”  because  the  General  Council  has  sided  with 
le  foreign  synods  of  the  West  in  binding  it  to  the  symbols  of 
le  sixteenth  century,  without  acknowledging  the  limitations  of 
those  symbols  which  grow  out  of  their  historical  origin  and  pur¬ 
pose.  What  Dr.  Mann  recognized  as  a  dilemma  is  in  truth  a 
problem,  which  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  has  shirked, 
largely  because  the  men  of  a  confessional  tendency  in  the  General 
Synod  in  1866  shirked  the  work  of  following  up  their  advantage 
within  the  General  Synod,  and  preferred  to  give  it  all  up  because 
they  could  not  have  all  they  asked. 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  MINISTER  IN  DIVINE  WOR¬ 
SHIP. 

BY  REV.  HARRY  D.  jSTEWCOMER. 

St.  James  gives  a  very  definite  statement  as  to  the  genesis  of 
all  that  man  has  that  is  needful  and  good,  holy  and  beautiful, 
for  time  and  eternity,  when  he  says,  “Every  good  gift  and  every 
perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of 
lights,  with  whom  there  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
turning.” 

St.  James  with  the  rest  of  the  sacred  writers,  tells  us  that  we 
are  indebted  to  the  grace  of  God  for  all  material  and  spiritual 
blessings.  History  and  experience  teach  us  that  God  does  not 
directly  and  immediately  minister  unto  us  his  bounties,  but  they 
come  to  us  indirectlv  through  means  and  instruments. 

The  vitalizing  energy  which  comes  to  us  through  the  prepared 
meal  might,  if  in  the  judgment  and  wisdom  of  God  it  seemed 
good,  be  transmitted  directly  to  our  bodies  without  means  of 
bread,  but  such  is  not  God’s  ordained  method  of  caring  for  and 
feeding  our  bodies. 

Doubtless  if  God  saw  fit,  he  could  very  easily  and  readily,  im¬ 
mediately  and  directly,  bring  to  our  souls  the  higher  blessings  we 
enjoy  in  the  Bread  of  life;  and  yet  in  the  wisdom  and  judgment 
of  God  it  seemed  best  to  connect  our  spiritual  blessings  with  the 
means  of  grace — the  Word  and  the  Sacraments. 

But  the  means  of  grace  are  useless  without  the  intervention  of 
a  human  agent.  For  the  administration  of  these  means  of  grace, 
whereby  God’s  blessings  are  communicated  to  his  people  He  has 
called  a  ministry. 

God’s  Word  is  always  efficacious  and  powerful,  sharper  than 
any  two-edged  sword,  whether  quietly  meditated  upon,  or  read; 
yet  its  solemn  and  authoritative  use  is  associated  with  public 
worship,  and  the  proper  administration  of  the  blessed  Word, 
and  the  conducting  of  divine  worship  demands  the  service  of  a 
ministry. 

In  extreme  necessity  and  under  special  conditions  Baptism 
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may  be  administered  by  lay-members,  but  ordinarily,  and  when 
at  all  possible,  it  should  be  administered  by  an  ordained  min- 
^ti\,  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  always  demands  the  presence  of  the 
ministry.  The  means  of  Grace  properly  understood  and  rightly 

used,  demand  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  public  worship 
and  of  a  ministry. 

A  proper  analysis  of  Divine  Worship  reveals  the  fact  that  there 
are  three  elements  or  factors  in  it :  God’s  people,  who  are  to  be 
fed  with  the  sincere  milk  of  God’s  Word,  and  to  whom  heavenly 
blessings  are  to  be  administered ;  the  minister,  who  is  to  dis¬ 
tribute  and  administer  these  blessings;  and  the  Means  of  Grace 
—the  Word  and  the  Sacraments— by  and  through  which  these 
blessings  are  brought  near  to  the  people  and  appropriated  by 
them  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  We  can  at  once  see  how 
the  place  of  the  minister  in  Divine  Worship  becomes  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one,  as  well  as  essential,  since  he  is  to  lead  and  feed  the 
people  spiritually,  and  has  to  deal  with  sacred  and  divine  things. 

the  calling  and  ordination  of  a  Divine  Ministry  is  clearlv 
taught  and  authorized  by  Christ  Himself.  He  called  disciples 
and  apostles,  and  sent  them  out  with  a  specific  command  to  ad¬ 
minister  heavenly  blessings  to  a  sinful  world.  “And  when  He 
ha  a  called  unto  Him  twelve  disciples,  He  gave  them  power  over 
unclean  spirits,  to  cast  them  out,  and  to  heal  all  manner  of  sick¬ 
ness  and  all  manner  of  disease.” 

Hie  Master’s  charge  to  Peter,  at  the  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes,  where  Jesus  in  a  conversation  made  Peter  confess  his  love 
for  him  was,  “Feed  my  lambs,”  and  twice,  “feed  my  sheep;”  and 
the  feeding  Peter  was  to  do  was  not  physical,  but  spiritual. 

The  work  of  feeding  the  lambs  and  the  sheep  is  not  limited  to 
any  particular  class  or  sect,  but  is  to  comprise  the  whole  of  hu¬ 
manity  ;  and  for  this  special  work  of  feeding  the  sheep  there  is 
necessary  a  human  agency. 

Christ  said,  “As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you,” 
and  this  message  was  given  to  His  disciples  on  the  evening  of 
His  resurrection  to  outline  anew  their  work  at  a  time  when  their 
hearts  were  filled  with  fear  and  evil  forebodings  about  their  own 
future,  and  that  of  the  Church.  The  more  important  the  work, 
of  whatever  sort  it  may  be,  the  greater  the  responsibilitv  and 
need  of  special  fitness.  In  the  administration  of  heavenly  bless¬ 
ings,  and  the  breaking  of  the  Bread  of  Life,  committed  unto  a 
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human  agency,  there  comes  a  grave  responsibility  and  solemn 
obligation. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  efficacy  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper  does  not  depend,  absolutely,  on  the  piety,  spirituality  or 
fitness  of  the  ministrant,  yet  the  piety,  spiritual  life  and  fitness 
of  the  ministrant  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  administer¬ 
ing  of  the  Sacraments.  The  purer  the  vessel  through  whom  the 
Means  of  Grace  are  conveyed,  the  better  the  effect  and  the  greater 
the  helpfulness  to  the  one  who  receives  them. 

Christ  said,  “Xo  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  the  Father 
Who  hath  sent  me  draw  him;”  therefore  the  Church  is  born  by 
the  Word  and  the  Sacraments,  for  these  are  the  onlv  means  of 
Grace  to  renew  and  regenerate  the  sinful  heart.  By  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  sacrament  of  Baptism,  and  the  preaching  of  the 
Word,  by  the  ordained  minister,  the  congregation  has  been 
brought  into  being,  and  the  worshipping  congregation  thus 
founded,  hath  been  quickened,  strengthened  and  kept  spiritually 
alive  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  manifested  through  the 
faithful  administration  of  the  Means  of  Grace. 

The  minister’s  place  in  Divine  Worship  is  therefore  more  than 
ordinal,  and  deserves,  as  well  as  demands,  more  than  a  mere 
passing  consideration.  When  a  man  feels  himself  called  to 
God’s  holy  ministry,  it  becomes  him  to  look  especially  into  his 
fitness  to  deal  with  sacred  and  divine  things,  and  nothing  com¬ 
monplace  be  allowed  to  exist  in  his  life,  or  in  divine  worship. 
To  stand  before  the  people  as  God’s  mouthpiece,  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Word,  at  the  administering  of  Holy  Baptism 
and  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  is  by  no  means  a  small  thing, 
and  demands  deep  piety,  thorough  consecration  and  the  highest 
possible  fitness  on  the  part  of  the  ministrant. 

In  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  Christ,  through  the  agency  of 
the  minister,  comes  to  every  communicant,  and  imparts  to  him 
His  Body  and  Blood — a  savor  of  life  unto  life  to  them  that  be¬ 
lieve,  and  a  savor  of  death  unto  death  to  the  unbelieving  and 
impenitent.  Through  the  word  of  the  minister,  which  is  God’s 
Word,  absolution  follows  a  confession  of  sin.  as  surelv  as  if  God 
Himself  spake  it  from  Heaven.  In  the  reading  of  the  Word, 
God’s  will  and  grace  are  authoritatively  declared  by  the  minis¬ 
ter,  and  in  the  sermon  the  gospel  is  applied  to  the  present  needs 
and  wants  of  God’s  people. 
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ihe  minister  in  attending  to  his  specific  functions  in  the  di¬ 
vine  worship  of  the  Church  stands  in  a  representative  capacity; 
— he  is  either  the  representative  of  God,  speaking  to  His  people, 
or  the  representative  of  the  people  speaking  for  them  and  in  their 
name  to  God.  In  the  singing  of  the  hymns  he  properly  joins 
the  congregation  in  their  worship  as  a  member  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  In  the  public  prayer  the  minister  becomes  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  people,  speaking  to  God  for  them,  bearing  their  peti¬ 
tions  and  prayers  before  the  throne  of  Grace,  invoking  God’s 
blessings,  and  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  in  divine  worship  In 
this  part  of  divine  worship  it  would  be  entirely  fitting  and  pro¬ 
per  for  the  minister  to  face,  with  the  people,  the  altar,  for  as  a 
member  of  the  congregation  he  prays  for  himself  and  the  people, 
representing  the  whole  congregation  before  God.  But  this  is 
not  generally  done  in  our  Lutheran  churches,  even  where  the 
altar  is  found,  because  custom  and  usage  among  our  people  gen- 
ei  ally  is  for  the  minister  to  face  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  ser¬ 
vice.  The  writer  of  this  paper,  in  whose  church  an  altar  is 
found,  himself  is  following  custom  and  usage  rather  than  the 
strictly  liturgical  fitness  of  prayer.  This  breach  of  order  may 
possibly  be  classed  as  “Adiaphoristic,  ”  but  I  believe  that  the 
minister's  facing  the  altar  with  the  congregation  would,  if  gen¬ 
erally  practiced,  add  to  the  solemnity  and  dignity  of  public  wor¬ 
ship. 

In  the  preaching  of  the  Word  the  minister  is  the  representative 
of  God,  and  is  to  bring  God’s  message  to  His  people  and  should 
do  it  in  an  orderly  manner.  Paul  in  speaking  to  the  early 
Christians  said.  Let  all  things  be  done  in  decency  and  in  order.” 

The  earh  Church  has  supplied  us  with  an  illustration  of  order 
and  natural  progression  in  public  worship,  going  naturally  and 
easily  from  one  part  of  the  service  to  the  other.  The  minister, 
who  is  the  leader  of  public  worship,  should  give  the  several  parts 
of  the  service  their  proper  place  and  use,  so  that  there  be  no 
break  or  disconnecting  link  in  the  service  or  worship  of  the  Most 
Higji .  but  rather  an  agreeable  and  natural  progression  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Divine  Service  to  the  end. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  minister’s  place  in  divine  worship, 
his.peisonal  bearing  and  deportment  must  be  taken  into  consid- 

eiation.  Dr.  Ivrauss  says,  aWe  are  not  held  by  anv  Donatistic 

.  _  •/  ^ 

views  ot  the  ministry,  and  we  have  learned  long  ago  that  God’s 
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Means  of  Grace  are  always  efficacious.  Water  is  water,  and  re- 
freshes  whether  it  comes  through  a  pipe  of  lead  or  of  gold. 
God’s  Word,  even  if  preached  without  any  accompaniament  of 
rhetorical  grace,  or  without  any  pleasing  style  or  diction,  is  effi¬ 
cacious  and  powerful;  yet  who  would  not  prefer  to  have  the 
grace  of  the  Gospel  come  to  him  with  the  embellishments  of  the 
graces  of  polite  speech? 

“The  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  rightly  administered  is  valid  and 
efficacious,  even  if  the  nails  of  the  ministrant  are  in  mourning, 
and  his  hands  presenting  the  sacred  wafer,  bring  unmistakable 
suggestions  of  the  reeking  atmosphere  of  the  livery-stable,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  many.  But  who  would  not  much  rather 
have  the  Means  of  Grace  administered  to  him  by  one  who  does 
not  shock  refined  sensibilities  and  who  does  not  accompany  the 
presentation  of  the  pure  Word  of  God  with  the  exhibition  of  an 
utter  lack  of  good  taste?  The  minister’s  bearing  and  deport¬ 
ment,  his  “'personal  equation”  if  you  please,  in  every  part  of  the 
service  may  be  so  offensive  as  to  detract  from  his  usefulness  as  a 
leader  in  Divine  Worship.” 

To  the  person  who  does  not  possess  a  liturgical  spirit,  and 
whose  taste  for  things  orderly  is  not  properly  cultivated,  some  of 
the  things  that  must  be  said  about  the  minister  in  Divine  Wor¬ 
ship  may  seem  trifling  and  perhaps  ridiculous.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  discuss  colors  with  one  born  blind,  or  to  try  to  impress 
upon  the  deaf  the  merits  of  the  musical  works  of  the  masters ; 
but  to  the  person  who  appreciates  order,  exactness  and  a  liturgi¬ 
cal  usage,  things  that  with  some  are  called  commonplace,  are  of 
great  importance.  A  minister  can  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
performance  or  doing  of  what  some  would  call  the  little  things. 

The  minister  who  is  desirous  to  make  the  highest  possible  use 
of  the  services  of  the  Church  for  his  people,  must  see  to  it  that 
all  things  are  properly  arranged  and  attended  to  before  he  enters 
the  chancel  to  begin  the  sacred  offices.  The  lessons  for  the  day 
should  be  found  and  clearlv  marked  in  the  Bible  on  the  Lectern, 
so  that  there  be  no  awkward  pausing  during  the  services  while 
the  pastor  is  searching  for  the  lessons.  The  pulpit  Bible  should 
be  open  at  the  proper  place,  and  all  manuscripts  and  notes,  if 
any,  conveniently  arranged.  The  service-book,  and  everything 
else  needed,  should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  at  hand  when  required. 

If  this  work  is  deferred  until  after  the  minister  comes  before 
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his  people  to  begin  the  services,  it  leaves  the  impression  that  he 
does  not  have  a  proper  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  service  he 
is  about  to  perform,  as  a  representative  of  God  and  His  people. 
To  see  a  minister  rush  into  the  chancel,  and  go  from  side  to  side 
to  arrange  things  that  should  have  been  put  in  order  before  the 
services,  and  to  nervously  handle  the  pages  of  the  sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  hunting  the  lessons,  is  neither  edifying  nor  worshipful, 
and  yet  this  is  often  done  by  ministers.  The  minister  should  be 
in  a  worshipful  mood  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  ser¬ 
vices,  and  anything  done  by  him  which  is  not  adding  to  the 
value  and  efficiency  of  the  worship,  is  neither  dignified  nor  be¬ 
coming  the  holy  office  which  he  fills  as  God’s  representative  in 
divine  worship. 

A  minister  should  always  pay  due  attention  to  his  personal 
appearance  in  the  pulpit.  Anything  striking  or  flashy  in  the 
dress  of  the  minister  should  be  carefullv  avoided.  There  surelv 

c/  «. 

is  not  much  dignity  or  fitness  (shall  we  say  reverence?)  in  a 
minister  coming  into  the  pulpit  with  a  black  or  blue  coat,  a 
flashy  silk  vest,  a  loud  striped  pair  of  trousers  and  a  bright  neck¬ 
tie.  All  this  gives  the  minister  more  the  appearance  of  an  At¬ 
lantic  City  Board-walk  sport  than  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel — 
The  Ambassador  of  Christ.  The  matter  of  pulpit  dress  may 
seem  to  some  to  be  a  small  consideration,  but  it  is  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  many  ministers  seem  to  be  willing  to  give  it.  We 
admit  that  the  distinctive  dress  or  robe  for  the  minister  is 
“adiaphoristic”  yet  we  insist  that  a  chaste  and  refined  taste  de¬ 
mands  a  modest,  quiet,  dignified  dress  for  the  pulpit. 

We  believe  the  gown  is  the  most  appropriate  and  best  suited 
dress  for  the  minister  in  the  pulpit.  We  would  not  be  under¬ 
stood  as  contending  that  the  pulpit  gown  is  absolutely  essential 
to  true  worship,  but  we  do  believe  that  it  adds  reverence  to  the 
worship  and  sets  apart  the  minister  for  his  holy  office  and  as  the 
real  leader  in  the  service.  If  the  gown  is  not  worn,  let  the  min¬ 
ister  come  into  the  pulpit  with  a  full  black  suit.  Some  people 
may  be  over  censorious  about  the  personal  appearance  of  their 
pastor,  and  }^et  they  have  a  right  to  expect  him  to  be  neat  and 
clean,  dignified  and  self-respecting,  as  their  leader  in  divine 
worship. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  all  necessary  arrangements  have 
been  made,  and  that  the  minister  is  ready  to  begin  the  service. 
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Precisely  at  the  time  appointed  let  him  enter  the  chancel.  His 
coming  into  the  chancel,  his  entering  into  the  presence  of  the 
congregation  and  the  manner  in  which  he  moves  from  place  to 
place  in  the  chancel,  are  not  without  their  effect  upon  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  demand  careful  thought  and  prayer.  Dr.  Krauss  says, 
“The  minister  must  not  enter  the  chancel  with  swinging  arms 
and  in  a  rapid  stride,  nor  must  he  make  a  cross  cut,  and  ap¬ 
proach  the  altar  from  the  side.  On  the  other  hand  he  must  not 
by  the  painful  slowness  of  his  movements  and  his  precise  pos¬ 
turing  give  the  suggestion  of  an  automaton.  Good  taste  de¬ 
mands  a  devout  and  reverent  bearing  in  keeping  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  place.  Any  suggestion  of  affectation  on  the  one 
hand  or  of  levity  on  the  other  is  detrimental.” 

A  minister  should  be  self-composed,  have  self-control,  and  as 
far  as  possible  not  show  any  signs  of  nervousness,  for  these 
things  detract  from  the  worship,  and  leave  an  unfavorable  im¬ 
pression.  He  who  cannot  control  himself  will  not  be  able  to 
hold  and  influence  a  congregation  in  public  discourse.  There 
are  those  who  are  playing  with  the  handkerchief,  with  a  watch 
charm  or  walking  up  and  down  the  pulpit  platform  during  the 
sermon,  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  to  the  disgust  of  the 
more  refined  and  less  sensational.  We  read  the  praises  of  peri¬ 
patetic  philosophers,  but  we  find  nothing  to  command  or  war¬ 
rant  the  actions  of  a  peripatetic  minister. 

A  minister  must  not  be  walking  about  the  chancel  during  the 
singing  of  the  hymns,  or  after  the  collects,  or  Aniens,  for  he  is 
in  this  part  of  the  service  to  worship  with  the  congregation  of 
which  he  is  a  part.  The  minister  should  retain  his  seat  to  the 
end  of  the  singing  of  the  hymn  and  then  deliberately  proceed  to 
the  pulpit.  If  he  needs  private  prayer  before  the  sermon,  let 
him  teach  his  people  that  they  need  prayer  as  well  to  receive  it 
properly. 

Dr.  Krauss  says,  “One  of  the  most  common  faults  of  the  min¬ 
ister  in  performing  his  functions  in  the  chancel  is  the  injection 
of  the  dramatic  element,  and  the  bringing  into  the  pulpit  the 
thread-bare  devices  of  the  cheap  teacher  of  dramatic  and  elocu¬ 
tionary  reading.  Scripture  is  to  be  read  intelligently  and  with 
proper  decorum  and  reverence.  The  fact  must  always  be  kept 
in  mind  that  it  is  God's  Word,  and  that  the  officiating  minister 
is  simply  the  agent  through  whom  this  Word  is  mediated  to  the 
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people.  He  is  not  to  read  it  so  as  to  show  off  elocutional  skill. 
The  highest  art  is  to  conceal  art.  It  is  not  considered  good 
liturgical  taste  to  look  up  from  the  page  in  reading  the  Scrip¬ 
ture/'  The  habit  which  many  ministers  have  of  frequent  ejacu¬ 
lations  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  during  the  reading 
of  the  lessons,  is  in  bad  liturgical  taste  and  should  be  avoided. 

All  our  ministers  should  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  practi¬ 
cal  parts  of  Liturgies.  Whatever  their  own  feeling  and  convic¬ 
tion  may  be  on  the  “Common  Service"  they  should  by  all  means 
learn  to  understand  it  thoroughly  and  be  able  to  use  it  freely 
and  worshipfully  for  they  will  get  into  pulpits  where  they  will  be 
compelled  to  use  it,  and  they  will  be  greatly  embarrassed  if  they 
must  stumble  through  it.  It  is  the  service  of  the  Church.  A 
large  majority  of  our  congregations  already  use  it,  and  the  time 
is  coming  when  all  the  congregations  will  want  it.  Ho  one  can 
affoid  to  be  ignorant  of  the  use  of  this  beautiful  Service. 

_  A&am  I  believe  a  minister  may  sin  tremendously  against  good 
liturgical  taste  and  feeling  in  conducting  the  prayers  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  W  ith  many  persons  the  impression  prevails  that  the 
public  prayers  of  the  congregation  are  the  minister’s  prayers. 
The  minister  is  not  praying  for  himself,  but  leading  the  con¬ 
gregation  in  prayer.  Some  extremely  pious  souls  are  deadly 
opposed  to  the  minister  reading  a  prayer,  and  demand  that  he 
make  his  own  prayers."  In  many  cases  they  are  his  own  prav- 
ers  indeed— his  very,  very  own— considered  in  the  light  of  the 
grammar,  diction  and  arrangement.  Some  of  the  “free"  or  ex¬ 
tempore  prayers  are  not  very  edifying  or  worshipful  to  one  who 
has  a  taste  for  good  Liturgies  or  for  dignified  worship. 

Some  preachers  pray  at  their  people  rather  than  with  them. 
ti  a  ing  to  pi  each  to  them  under  the  jmHense  of  prayer;  this 
seems  irreverent,  undignified  and  unworshipful.  Congrega¬ 
tional  prayer  means  the  pastor  and  people  together  calling  up°on 
God  in  praise  and  thanksgiving.  We  must  distinguish  between 
private  prayer  and  public  congregational  prayer.  The  minister 
is  not  to  make  the  private  prayer  for  his  people,  but  a  public 
congregational  piayei,  in  which  there  should  be  common  suppli¬ 
cations,  prayers,  intercessions  and  thanksgiving.  The  minister 
should  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  chaste  and  scriptural  forms 
of  public  prayer  which  have  come  down  to  us,  hallowed  and  fra¬ 
grant  with  the  worship  of  the  saints  of  all  ages.  If  one  is  fa- 
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miliar  with  the  prayers  of  the  Church  for  the  different  seasons 
and  festivals  of  the  year,  he  will  not  be  so  likely  to  fall  into  the 
individualism  and  gush  that  characterize  so  much  of  what  is 
called  public  prayer. 

There  is  no  objection  to  extempore  prayer  when  the  prayer  is 
thought  out  and  made  to  conform  to  the  theme  and  subject  of 
the  sermon,  which  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  Season,  or 
Festival,  of  the  “Church  Year.”  It  would  be  far  better  for 
many  ministers  if  they  read  their  prayers  instead  of  giving  their 
own  prayers  filled  with  “Oh’s,”  “Ah’s”  and  “would  that’s,”  and 
other  meaningless  phrases.  Intelligent  prayer  demands  that  we 
be  informed  beforehand  what  is  to  be  prayed  for.  It  is  not  fair 
to  call  on  any  one  to  pray  without  notifying  him  in  advance,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  in  a  general  devotional  service. 

Just  a  word  about  changing  the  hallowed  responses  and  form¬ 
ularies  which  have  come  down  to  us  with  many  precious  associa¬ 
tions.  I  believe  the  service  is  spoiled  and  robbed  of  its  beauty 
by  changing  any  of  the  responses.  For  instance,  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  what  right  has  any  minister  to  change  the  form  of  the 
Apostolic  or  Aaronic  benediction?  I  have  heard  all  manner  of 
‘benedictions”  that  have  no  scriptural  authority.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  form  of  benediction  often  used,  “The  grace  of  our  Lord 
and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  the  infinite  love  of  God,  our  Heavenly 
Father,  and  the  communion  and  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
be  with  you  all  now  and  forevermore.”'  When  we  quote  Scrip¬ 
ture  we  should  quote  it  correctly. 

Any  arbitrary  changing  of  the  service  is  a  misdemeanor  and 
not  permissible  by  good  liturgical  order.  In  using  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  sentences  provided  for  the  administration  of  the  elements 
and  the  dismissal  of  the  communicants  at  the  Lord’s  Supper  we 
should  quote  them  correctly,  and  yet  many  ministers  so  change 
and  distort  the  Word  that  you  can  hardly  recognize  it.  A  man 
is  not  compelled  to  use  all  of  the  Service,  nor  indeed  anv  part  of 
it.  But  whatever  part  is  used,  should  be  used  as  given  in  our 
formularies.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  better  not  to  use  it  at  all. 

I  do  not  set  myself  up  as  a  capable  critic  of  the  minister’s 
place  and  personal  bearing  in  Divine  Worship,  but  have  simply 
given  a  few  suggestions  on  matters  which  to  me  seem  important. 
I  have  called  attention  to  what  in  my  humble  judgment,  seems 
to  be  bad  taste  and  a  misdemeanor  in  Divine  Worship.  ‘“With 
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chanty  to  all,  and  malice  towards  none,”  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
considered  personal  in  anything  that  I  have  said,  for  I  have 
spoken  in  a  general  sense. 

Let  me  close  my  paper  by  saying,  “We  cannot  exalt  the  office 
<d  the  ministry  too  highly,  we  cannot  pay  too  much  attention  to 
ourselves  and  the  things  we  are  dealing  with  in  Divine  Worship, 
nor  can  we,  as  ministers,  make  our  services  too  impressive.  We 
represent  God  before  the  people,  and  as  such,  we  need  to  be 

careful  m  all  that  we  do  and  say  in  Divine  Worship,  as  also  in 
our  daily  walk  and  life.” 

Baltimore ,  Md. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

SOCIALISM— A  MENACE  TO  THE  HOME,  CHURCH 

AND  STATE. 

BY  BEY.  RALPH  H.  BERGSTRESSER. 

Socialism  is  a  philosophy  of  life  founded  on  the  Marxian  pro¬ 
gram.  It  attempts  a  universal  explanation  of  life,  its  condi¬ 
tions  and  relations,  on  an  economic  basis.  Morris  Hillquit,  an 
eminent  American  authority  on  Socialism,  says  “Altogether  it  is 
high  time  for  the  American  public  to  abandon  the  myth  of  the 
‘diverse  meanings  of  Socialism’  and  the  ‘diverse  kinds  of  Social¬ 
ism.’  The  International  Socialistic  movement  with  its  thirty 
million  adherents,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  and  its  organized 
parties  in  about  twenty-five  civilized  countries  in  both  hemi¬ 
spheres,  is  all  based  on  the  same  Marxian  program.”  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  Marxian  program  denies  the  existence 
of  God,  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  It  attempts  to  explain  life  and  history  on  the  theory  of 
economic  determinism,  which  means  that  the  bread  and  butter 
question  is  the  most  important  question  in  life,  that  the  world’s 
sentiments  and  religions,  its  art  and  literature  are  all  rooted  in 
the  struggle  for  control  of  the  food  supply.  Economic  determ¬ 
inism  teaches  that  everything  is  based  upon  economic  conditions, 
that  even  the  home,  Church  and  State  are  not  of  divine  origin, 
but  founded  upon  the  markets.  As  soon  as  this  economic  strug¬ 
gle  ceases  through  the  establishment  of  a  co-operative  common¬ 
wealth,  these  three  institutions  will  perish. 

(1).  The  Attitude  of  Socialism  towards  the  home. 

Engels  says,  “Three  great  obstacles  block  the  wav  of  social  re¬ 
form;  private  property,  religion,  and  the  present  form  of  mar¬ 
riage."  LaMonte,  “As  fast  as  they  become  class  conscious,  they 
will  recognize  and  praise  as  moral  all  conduct  that  tends  to 
hasten  the  social  revolution,  and  they  will  condemn  as  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  immoral  all  conduct  that  tends  to  prolong  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  the  capitalistic  class.” 

The  marriage  contract  is  upheld  by  the  Socialists  as  only  tem¬ 
porary.  Jean  Jaures  says,  “When  the  Socialist  party  is  in 
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power  it  will  not  be  guilty  of  rendering  marriage  a  restraining 
contract  of  any  kind.  Each  one  of  the  contracting  parties  will 
be  free  to  continue  to  lead  the  joint  life  or  to  break  a  bond  which 
may  have  been  galling.  Socialist  society  will  hold  that  it  would 
be  hypocrisy  or  hardness  of  heart  to  show  any  signs  of  reproval 
if  two  such  beings  sought  happiness  in  another  union/5 

La  Monte,  “'From  the  Socialistic  viewpoint  the  monogamous 
family  ceases  to  be  a  divine  institution  and  becomes  the  histori¬ 
cal  product  of  certain  definite  economic  conditions.  Free  love 
is  the  only  kind  of  love  that  has  ever  existed;  compulsor}^  or 
bound  love  is  a  contradiction  of  terms.  Socialists  advocate  a 
higher  form  of  marriage  in  which  love  will  be  the  only  tie  and 
love  the  only  sanction.55 

That  choice  classic  of  Socialist  literature,  Engels5  “Origin  of 
the  Family55,  which  the  New  Yorh  Call,  a  Socialist  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Xew  York  City,  recommended  as  necessary  for  a  full 
understanding  of  Socialism,  and  further  stated  that  every  So¬ 
cialist  woman  should  become  a  book  agent  to  sell  this  book  has 
the  following  to  say  on  marriage:  “If  marriage  founded  on  love 
is  moral,  then  it  follows  that  marriage  is  moral  only  as  long  as 
love  lasts.  The  duration  of  an  attack  of  individual  self  love 
varies  considerabb,  according  to  individual  disposition,  especi- 
ally  in  men.  A  positive  cessation  of  fondness  or  its  replacement 
by  a.  new  passionate  love  makes  a  separation  a  blessing  for  both 
parties  concerned.55 

August  Bebel,  who  wrote  "Woman  and  Socialism,55  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  text  book  on  the  woman  question  by  the  Socialist 
party,  has  been  hailed  as  the  emancipator  of  woman.  What  does 
Bebel  say?  “Prostitution  is  to-day  a  necessary  social  institu¬ 
tion,  just  as  the  police,  standing  armies,  the  Church,  etc.  Man¬ 
kind  will  have  to  return  to  nature,  and  to  the  natural  condition 
existing  in  nature.  It  must  cast  off  the  now  ruling  and  un¬ 
healthy  spiritual  notions  concerning  marriage.55 

The  Communist  Manifesto,  the  magna.  charta  of  Socialism, 
says,  “The  family  will  vanish  as  a  matter  of  course  with  the  van¬ 
ishing  of  capital.55 

These  pestiferous  notions  concerning  the  institution  of  the 
laruily  continue  to  be  widely  diffused  through  Socialistic  works. 
Socialist  publishing  houses,  and  Socialist  authorities  of  every 
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description,  nor  have  they  ever  been  repudiated  by  any  signifi¬ 
cant  number  of  prominent  Socialists. 

(2).  Socialism  is  likewise  a  bitter  and  avowed  enemy  of  the 
Church.  As  in  the  above  discussion  of  the  home  I  shall  only 
quote  from  recognized  Socialistic  writers  whose  books  are  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Socialist  party  as  containing  the  teachings  of  So¬ 
cialism. 

Marx  says,  “We  do  well  if  we  stir  hatred  and  contempt  against 
all  prevailing  ideas  of  religion,  of  the  State,  of  country,  of  pa¬ 
triotism.  The  idea  of  God  is  the  keystone  of  perverted  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  true  root  of  civilization,  the  true  root  of  libertv, 
of  equality,  of  culture,  is  atheism/*’  Liebknecht  states,  “It  is 
our  duty  as  Socialists  to  cast  out  the  faith  in  God  with  all  our 
zeal,  nor  is  any  one  worthy  of  the  name  who  does  not  consecrate 
himself  to  the  spread  of  atheism.” 

These  men  are  recognized  leaders  of  the  Socialist  party.  E. 
B.  Aveling,  who  it  is  reported  had  a  wife  and  family  in  London, 
but  formed  a  love  union  with  Eleanor,  the  younger  daughter  of 
Marx,  and  who  lived  together  as  man  and  wife,  both  later  com¬ 
mitting  suicide  as  did  the  sister  of  Eleanor,  said  “Marx  was  an 
avowed  atheist,  and  those  who  desire  to  know  the  scientific  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  materialism  of  Marx,  Engels,  Bebel,  Liebknecht, 
La  Fargue  and  Adler,  in  a  word,  of  all  the  founders  and  teachers 
of  scientific  socialism,  should  read  the  whole  of  the  introduction 
written  by  Frederick  Engels,  in  1892,  to  my  translation  of  ‘So¬ 
cialism,  Scientific  and  Utopian.’  ” 

George  D.  Herron,  deposed  Congregationalist  preacher,  who 
deserted  his  wife  and  children,  and  was  united  in  a  love  marriage 
with  Carrie  Band  a  prominent  Socialist,  by  simply  declaring 
their  love  for  each  other  in  the  presence  of  a  few  friends,  and 
who  was  received  at  once  with  open  arms  by  the  Socialist  party 
as  one  of  their  trusted  leaders,  says,  “Every  appeal  to  men  to  be¬ 
come  Socialists  in  the  name  of  Christianity  must  result  in  the 
corruption  and  betrayal  of  Socialism  in  the  end.  Christianity 
stands  for  what  is  lowest  and  basest  in  life.  The  Church  sounds 
the  lowest  note  in  human  life.  It  is  the  most  degrading  of  all 
our  institutions  and  the  most  brutalizing  in  its  effects  on  com¬ 
mon  life.” 

How  I  wish  to  show  you  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Socialist  party. 
The  platform  of  the  party  adopted  at  Chicago,  May  1908,  had  in 
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it  a  plank  stating  that  the  Socialist  part)'  is  not  concerned  with 
matters  of  religious  belief.  When  the  subject  of  religion  came 
up,  many  expressed  regret  that  it  was  mentioned,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  not  make  good  campaign  material.  The  following 
quotations  are  taken  from  the  Official  Proceedings  of  that  con¬ 
vention  and  can  be  found  on  pages  191  et  seq. 

Mr.  Strickland  said,  “If  economic  determinism  be  true  and  if 
the  moral  and  ethical  principles  of  society  be  based  ultimately 
upon  the  manner  of  economic  production,  how  dare  we  say  then 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion/*7  Mr.  Lewis,  another 
delegate,  said,  “I  am  among  those  who  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
question  of  religion  would  not  be  raised  at  this  convention.  I 
am  willing  to  concede  that  we  should  let  sleeping  dogs  lie.  I 
know  that  the  Socialist  position  on  the  question  of  religion  does 
not  make  a  good  campaign  subject.  If  we  must  speak  I  propose 
that  we  shall  go  before  this  country  with  the  truth  and  not  with 
a  lie.77  Mr.  Hillquit  then  said,  “We  should  not  go  out  in  our 
propaganda  among  the  people  who  are  still  groping  in  obscurity 
and  tell  them  that  they  must  first  become  materialists  before 
they  become  members  of  the  Socialist  party.  After  we  have  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  things  which  touch  their  material  welfare  it  will  be 
time  to  approach  them  with  the  consequences  of  the  Socialist 
philosophy.77 

The  plank  carried  by  a  majority  of  one,  and  there  was  given 
out  to  the  world  the  statement  that  the  Socialist  party  was  not 
concerned  in  matters  of  religious  belief,  which  some  of  their  own 
leaders  declared  was  a  lie. 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  Socialism  when  I  noticed  that 
as  soon  as  men  become  real  Socialists  they  dropped  out  of  the 
Church;  and  later  when  I  saw  the  statement  of  Hillquit  that 
99  per  cent,  of  the  Socialist  party  were  agnostics,  (see  Off.  Pro. 
p.  193),  I  began  to  study  Socialism.  The  more  I  studied  it  the 
more  I  saw  it  was  wholly  destructive  of  Christianity.  Bebel 
summed  up  the  question  when  he  said,  “Christianity  and  Social¬ 
ism  stand  towards  each  other  as  fire  and  water.77 

(3).  In  conclusion  let  us  see  what  Socialism  teaches  con¬ 
cerning  the  State. 

Socialism  entirely  ignores  the  State  in  the  spirit,  content, 
sweep  and  purpose  of  its  existence.  It  is  un-American  in  char¬ 
acter  ;  unpatriotic  in  its  teachings ;  it  is  international  in  its  mis- 
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sion  and  appeal.  If,  under  the  Socialistic  regime  religion  is  to 
die  out,  and  the  monogamic  family  is  to  be  destroyed,  then  from 
the  very  nature  of  things  the  State  will  perish. 

Socialism  seeks  not  reform,  but  revolution.  The  leaders  of 
the  movement  have  not  left  us  in  the  dark  about  how  the  revolu¬ 
tion  shall  take  place  when  it  comes;  they  have  opened  their 
minds  with  amazing  frankness.  The  Socialist  members  of  the 
German  Reichstag  actually  voted  against  measures  intended  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  workingmen  on  the  principle  that 
the  sooner  conditions  became  unbearable,  the  sooner  the  revolu¬ 
tion  would  take  place.  Socialists  say  there  are  two  kinds  of 
revolution,  peaceful  and  violent.  I  do  not  accuse  the  Socialists 
of  planning  deep  conspiracies,  of  laying  mines  or  throwing 
bombs,  because  many  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  would  be 
opposed  to  such  a  course,  and  the  leaders  realize  that  such  ac¬ 
tions  would  pull  down  upon  their  heads  the  very  structure  they 
are  seeking  to  erect.  But  the  leaders  of  the  movement  have  not 
shown  any  hesitancy  in  revealing  how  the  revolution  shall  take 
place  when  the  time  is  ripe. 

Marx  and  Engels  are  open  in  their  advocacy  of  violence. 
Marx  says :  “In  most  countries  of  Europe  violence  must  be  the 
lever  of  our  Social  reform.  Me  must  finally  have  recourse  to 
violence  in  order  to  establish  the  rule  of  labor.  Let  the  ruling 
classes  tremble  at  the  communist  revolution !  When  our  turn 
comes,  revolutionary  terrorism  will  not  be  sugareoated.  There 
is  but  one  way  of  simplifying,  shortening,  concentrating  the 
death  agony  of  the  old  society,  as  well  as  the  bloody  labor  of  the 
new  world’s  birth — revolutionary  terror.” 

Jack  London  says  in  the  International  Soc.  Review,  (Aug. 
1909),  “In  the  LTnited  States  there  are  400,000  men  who  begin 
their  letters,  'Dear  Comrade,’  and  ended  them,  ‘Yours  for  revo¬ 
lution.*  In  Germany  there  are  3,000,000  men  who  begin  their 
letters,  ‘Dear  Comrade,’  and  sign  them,  ‘Yours  for  the  revolu¬ 
tion.’  In  France,  1,000,000  men,  in  Austria  800,000,  in  Bel¬ 
gium  300,000,  etc.,  comrades  all,  and  revolutionists.  These  are 
numbers  that  dwarf  the  grand  armies  of  Xapoleon  and  Xerxes, 
but  they  are  numbers  not  of  maintenance  of  the  established  or¬ 
der,  but  of  conquest  and  revolution.” 

Permit  me  to  quote  from  a  few  other  American  authorities  on 
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Socialism,— Morris  Hillquit,  Victor  Berger,  Eugene  Debs,  and 
John  Spargo. 


(6r  in  his  "Socialism  in  Theory  and  Practice/’  says, 

I  he  Socialist  program  is  silent  on  the  question  whether  the 
gradual  expropriation  of  the  possessing  class  will  be  accomplish¬ 
es  by  a  process  of  confiscation  or  by  the  method  of  compensa¬ 
tion.  The  Socialists  are  not  much  concerned  about  this  issue.” 

The  other  American  authors  are  more  definite  in  their  state¬ 
ments.  Victor  Berger,  the  first  and  only  Socialist  to  occupy  a 
seat  in  Congress,  a  Socialist  of  international  reputation,  said  at 
the  Chicago  Convention  of  the  Socialist  party,  in  1908  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Off.  Pro.,  page  242,  "I  have  heard  it  pleaded  many 
a  time  right  here  in  our  own  meetings  by  speakers  in  attendance 
lat  the  only  salvation  for  the  proletariat  of  America  is  direct 
action;  that  the  ballot  box  is  simply  a  humbug.  Now  I  don’t 
know. how  this  question  is  going  to  be  solved.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  m  the  last  analysis  we  must  shoot;  and  when  it  comes  to 
shooting,  Wisconsin  will  be  there.  We  always  make  good.” 
Again,  "We  want  to  keep  out  of  the  party  everybody  who  is  not 
m  harmony  with  our  main  principles,  and  who  are  opposed  to 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  party,  which  means  the  ballot  box. 
n  order  to  be  able  to  shoot,  even,  some  day,  we  must  have  the 

power  of  the  political  government  in  our  own  hands,  at  least  to 
a  great  extent.” 

Eugene  Debs  said  at  St.  Louis  in  1897,  “The  time  will  come 
to  incite  the  populace.  In  the  very  near  future  there  will  be  an 
uprising  of  the  people.  Congress  will  be  dispersed  and  the  Su¬ 
preme  C  ourt  abolished.  When  that  time  conies  you  can  count 
on  me.  I  will  be  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  my  blood.” 

Spargo,  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  in  America  on  Social¬ 
ism,  says  (page  172,  “Syndicalism”),  “If  the  class  to  which  I  be¬ 
long  could  be  set  free  from  exploitation  by  the  violation  of  the 
laws  made  by  the  master  class,  by  open  rebellion,  by  seizins  the 
property  of  the  rich,  by  setting  the  torch  to  a  few  buildings,  or 
by  the  summary  execution  of  a  few  members  of  the  possessing 
class,  I  hope  that  the  courage  to  share  the  work  would  be  mine.” 

This  in  brief  is  the  logical  conclusion  of  Socialism.  The 
ome,  Church  and  State  are  considered  as  the  offshoots  of  capi- 
a  ism,  and  when  capitalism  is  destroyed  these  three  institutions 
will  cease.  The  future  co-operative  commonwealth  is  pictured 
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as  one  containing  for  man  the  utmost  freedom,  the  government 
being  concerned  only  with  the  administration  of  things.  Envi¬ 
ronments  will  be  perfect  and  therefore  no  sin  in  the  heart  of 
man. 

Bebel,  “Woman  and  Socialism/7  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
“Neither  political  nor  common  crimes  will  be  known  in  the 
future.  Thieves  will  have  disappeared.  Neither  tramps  nor 
vagabonds.  Murder?  Why?  No  one  can  enrich  himself  at  the 
expense  of  others,  and  even  the  murder  for  hatred  and  revenge  is 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  social  system.  Blas¬ 
phemy?  Nonsense !  It  will  be  left  to  good  and  Almighty  G-od  him¬ 
self  to  punish  whoever  has  offended  him,  provided  that  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  God  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy.  Together  with 
abolition  of  the  State  will  vanish  its  representatives:  ministers, 
parliaments,  standing  armies,  police  courts,  lawyers,  district  at¬ 
torneys,  prison  officials,  collectors  of  taxes  and  duties,  etc.77 

There  are  many  evils  to-day  in  our  social  life  that  require  cor¬ 
rection.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  knowing  that 
conditions  are  wrong  and  having  an  adequate  remedy.  But  af¬ 
ter  all  is  said  about  the  terrible  economic  conditions  that  pre¬ 
vail,  the  deeper,  the  more  important,  the  vital  question,  is  what 
shall  be  done  to  soften  the  human  heart,  to  elevate  the  human 
mind,  and  to  discipline  the  human  will?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  teachings  of  Christ,  and  that 
will  be  the  solution  of  the  economic  question. 

Altoona ,  Pa. 
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AETICLE  VII. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  MODERN  MIND. 

BY  REV.  B.  LEDERER. 

In  October,  1912,  there  appeared  in  the  Lutheran  Quar¬ 
terly  an  article  entitled  “The  Minister  and  Modern  Thought/’ 
a  subject  of  paramount  importance,  in  which  every  Lutheran 
minister  should  be  intensely  interested.  He  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  problems  that  confront  the  world  to-day,  understand 
the  thought  of  our  age  and  know  whether  the  gospel  which  we 
preach  is  adapted  to  modern  conditions.  By  all  means  let  Lu- 
theian  ministers  keep  in  touch  with  their  age,  be  thoroughly 
educated,  modern  men  of  modern  times,  and  ready  to  have  an 
answer  to  every  question  which  the  generation  of  to-day  may 
ask  of  the  Church. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  to-day  who  believe  that  the 
minister  who  sincerely  accepts  as  his  own  confession  of  faith  all 
the  doctrinal  statements  in  the  confessions  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  must  for  this  reason  be  sadly  out  of  touch  with  the  age 
in  which  he  is  living.  On  the  day  after  the  General  Synod  It 
Richmond,  Ind.,  had  adopted  as  its  confession  of  faith  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Bible  is  the  Mord  of  God,  there  appeared  an  edi¬ 
torial  m  a  local  paper  declaring  that  the  Lutheran  preachers  ap¬ 
parently  paid  not  the  least  attention  to  the  assured  results  of 
modern  scientific  investigations,  but  preferred  to  adhere  to  the 
traditional  views  of  medieval  times.  The  writer  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  article  has  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  met  a  great  number 
of  ministers  connected  with  all  branches  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  who  believed  that  in  order  to  be  abreast  with  the 
thought  of  their  age  they  had  to  reject  a  great  deal  of  what  we 
call  the  orthodox,  evangelical  faith,  and  who  were  especially 
eager  to  defend  the  theory  of  evolution.  He  never  gained  the 
impression  that  these  men  were  possessed  of  extraordinary  in¬ 
tellectual  ability  or  distinguished  themselves  by  particularly 
clear  and  logical  thinking.  Last  year  we  received  a  copy  of 
Das  Monistische  Jalrhundert,  the  official  organ  of  the  German 
Monistic  Association,  whose  honorary  president  was  the  well 
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known  evolutionist  and  leader  of  “modern  thought/’  Professor 
Dr.  Haeckel  of  Jena.  There  wTas  an  article  in  this  paper  by  an 
American  Lutheran  minister  (not  of  the  General  Synod).  This 
gentleman  reported  with  great  glee  to  the  evolutionists  in  Ger¬ 
many  that  their  ideas  are  spreading  in  the  Protestant  churches 
of  America  and  that  the  example  of  Prof.  Dr.  Shailer  Mathews, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  professing  adherence  to  the 
theory  of  evolution,  the  dominant  idea  of  modern  thought,  was 
being  followed  generally  by  Protestant  ministers  in  this  country. 

The  gentleman  gave  his  name  as  Professor  Dr . , 

Buffalo,  Y.  Y.  Yow  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  brother  is  no  doc¬ 
tor,  neither  is  he  a  professor  in  Buffalo,  Y.  Y.,  but  when  his 
article  was  published  he  was  pastor  of  a  very  small  congregation 
in  Indiana.  Here  we  have  an  instance  of  the  intellectual  sin¬ 
cerity  of  evolutionistic  adherents  of  “modern  thought”  in 
America  and  Germany.  In  the  summer  of  1912  there  appeared 
at  the  Rock  River  Bible  Conference  a  brother  who  delivered  a 
lecture  on  the  kind  of  pastors  needed  for  students  attending 
state  universities.  The  gentleman,  who  is  no  longer  a  minister 
in  the  General  Synod,  having  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  took  the  position  that  only  men  who  accepted  the  the¬ 
ory  of  evolution  and  were,  therefore,  in  touch  with  the  present 
age,  should  be  commissioned  to  care  for  the  spiritual  needs  of 
university  students,  for  only  men  of  this  type  could  win  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  and  attract  educated  people.  He  said  that  it  does  not 
make  much  difference  whether  a  minister  believes  in  the  virgin 
birth  of  Christ  or  not,  and  that  most  ministers  shared  his  opin¬ 
ions,  but  they  did  not  want  to  proclaim  their  views  openly  for 
fear  of  giving  offense  to  many  people  in  their  churches. 

These  critics  profess  to  believe  that  all  who  still  accept  the 
traditional  theology  of  the  Lutheran  Church  must  be  either  ob¬ 
scurants,  who  wilfully  close  their  eyes  against  the  light  of  the 
latest  discoveries  of  science,  or  that  they  must  be  simply  dis¬ 
honest.  They  claim  that  our  theology  will  be  wonderfully  en¬ 
riched  by  these  new  ideas,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  their  new  ideas 
are  not  new  at  all,  and  our  traditional  theology  would  not  gain 
anything  in  strength  and  power  by  accepting  them.  They 
maintain  that  their  position  is  based  on  the  assured  results  of 
scientific  investigation,  but  a  great  number  of  really  honest 
modern  scientists  reject  their  conclusions.  Yotice  some  of  the 
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assertions  they  make.  Of  the  theory  of  evolution  Dr.  Delk 
writes  as  follows :  “One  great  controling  idea  it  has  stimulated 
in  all  theological  as  well  as  philosophical  thinking,  i.  e.,  the  im¬ 
manence  of  God  in  the  whole  continuous  and  endless  creative 
process.  It  has  corrected  that  conception  of  God  which  sepa¬ 
rates  Him  from  an  active  entrance  into  all  human  nature  life.” 
Is  this  true  ?  Have  not  all  the  apostles,  the  church  fathers,  the 
schoolmen,  the  Reformers  and  all  orthodox  theologians  pro¬ 
foundly  believed  in  the  omnipresence,  i.  e.,  immanence  of  God? 
It  is  a  pet  phrase  of  the  adherents  of  “modern  thought”  that  the 
traditional  theology  of  the  Church  is  that  of  an  absentee  God, 
while  evolutionists  have  discovered  the  great  truth  of  the  im¬ 
manence  of  God.  What  dogmatician  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
has  ever  taught  that  God  is  an  absentee  God?  And  where  do 
we  find  in  the  traditional  theology  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
that  conception  of  God  which  separates  Him  from  an  active 
entrance  into  all  human  nature  life?”  Evolutionistic  modern 
thought  has  added  no  new  conception,  no  new  viewpoint  to  the 
old  gospel,  it  has  not  enriched  our  faith  at  all.  We  are  told  that 
e\  olution  has  broken  down  a  false  dualism — the  barrier  between 
the  divine  and  the  human.”  Which  false  dualism  does  Dr. 
Delk  mean?  Traditional  theology  accepts  that  dualism  which 
maintains  that  God  is  essentially  distinct  from  the  world.  Many 
evolutionists  reject  this  proposition,  but  we  assume  that  Dr. 
Delk  does  not  belong  to  that  class  of  modern  thinkers.  How¬ 
ever,  we  should  like  to  know  a.  little  more  about  that  barrier  be¬ 
tween  the  divine  and  the  human,  which  the  old  theology  left  in 
its  place  and  which  had  to  be  taken  away  by  modern  thought. 

All  modern  thought  opposed  to  the  doctrinal  statements  of 
confessional  theology  is  based  upon  and  dominated  by  the 
theoiy  of  evolution.  The  so-called  new  ideas  concerning  reli¬ 
gion.  theology,  science,  social  philosophy,  Biblical  criticism,  com¬ 
parative  religion,  biology,  anthropology  and  primitive  beliefs 
may  all  be  accounted  for  by  the  principles  of  evolution,  which 
have  been  applied  by  the  apostles  of  modern  thought  to  these 
departments  of  human  knowledge.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
that  we  closely  examine  the  theory  of  evolution  and  ask  our¬ 
selves  whether  we  must  accept  it  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with 
0U1  aoe  ana  enabled  to  influence  our  contemporaries.  In  or- 
dei  to  do  this  it  must  be  our  first  business  to  formulate  our  ideas 
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clearly.  Clearness  always  leads  the  way  to  truth  and  whoever 
seeks  truth  must  first  aim  at  clearness.  The  statements  of  the 
disciples  of  modern  thought  are  usually  vague  and  hazy. 

The  word  evolution  connotes  several  different  ideas  which 
must  be  sharply  distinguished.  There  has  been  a  process  of 
gradual  evolution  or  development  of  doctrinal  statement  in  the 
Christian  Church.  From  the  Apostles’  Creed  to  the  Augsburg 
Confession  there  is  a  decided  change,  indicating  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  consciousness  developed  from  a  childlike  faith  into  more 
precise  dogmatic  statements.  All  Christian  truth  was  already 
contained  in  the  Apostles’  Creed,  but  in  the  course  of  the  ages 
the  Christian  Church  felt  it  her  duty  to  realize,  comprehend, 
and  express  more  completely  the  originally  simple  elements  of 
truth  as  they  are  recorded  in  Scripture.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  not  all  Lutherans  acknowledge  the  truth  of  these  state¬ 
ments.  The  Missouri  Synod  believes  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  the  Church  reached  the  climax  of  her  development, 
and  that  we  have  no  higher  duty  than  to  appropriate  the  acqui¬ 
sitions  of  that  period.  In  the  opinion  of  these  Lutherans  there 
has  been  no  further  development  and  growth  of  Christian 
knowledge;  and  their  aim  is  a  repristination  of  conditions  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  which  they  consider  the  golden  age  of 
the  Church.  The  result  has  been  in  the  Missouri  Synod  a  kind 
of  traditionalism,  a  Romanizing  overestimation  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Lutheran  tradition  has  been  practically  put  above  the 
Word  of  God.  As  a  result  of  such  views  we  would  again  have 
conditions  in  the  Lutheran  Church  as  they  were  before  the  work 
of  Spener. 

We  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  according  to  the  promise 
of  our  Lord  was  sent  to  guide  the  Church  into  all  the  truth,  has 
not  been  inactive  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The 
Church  is  still  developing  and  has  not  yet  attained  “unto  a  full- 
grown  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ.”  We  are  pressing  on,  forgetting  the  things  which  are 
behind  and  stretching  forward  to  the  things  which  are  before. 
We  thank  God  profoundly  for  the  great  things  which  He  did  for 
the  Church  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  We  believe  that  the 
Church  did  not  then  reach  her  ideal,  and  that  she  must  hope¬ 
fully  look  forward  and  strive  to  attain  a  greater  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  in  doctrine  and  life. 
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This  is  the  kind  of  evolution  that  is  taught  by  such  men  as 
Zahn,  Seeberg,  Gruetzmacher,  Hauek  and  Ihmels.  We  have, 
for  instance,  heard  Zahn  personally,  and  know  whereof  we  speak. 
These  men  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  Missouri  theologians, 
neither  do  they  professedly  or  by  implication  write  from  an 
evolutionary  point  of  view  in  the  sense  of  Dr.  Delk’s  article. 
Will  Dr.  Delk  maintain  that  Professor  Seeberg  or  Professor 
Ihmels  would  write  about  the  fall  in  this  language:  “It  was 
rather  the  emergence  of  an  innocent  but  ignorant  creature  into 
the  full  light  of  moral  vision  and  ethical  determination?”  Dr. 
DellTs  idea  of  evolution  is  altogether  different  from  the  evolu¬ 
tion  taught  by  the  men  just  mentioned.  Professor  Seeberg 
writes  of  evolution  as  follows :  “I  indeed  accept  the  idea  of  evo¬ 
lution,  but  this  evolution  is  the  expression  of  the  divine  will,  not 
a  natural'  process.  The  government  of  God  is  guiding  history 
in  manifold  forms.  The  climax,  to  which  everything  is  tending, 
is  the  divine  revelation,  through  which  God  comes  to  man,  sub¬ 
jecting  him  to  his  gracious  government  and  saving  him.  Here 
I  stand  firm  on  the  foundation  of  the  Biblical  gospel. .  .  The  gos¬ 
pel  must  remain,  but  theology  must  constantly  assume  new 
forms,  as  it  has  always  done  in  the  course  of  history.  The  old 
water  of  life  remains,  but  the  shapes  and  fashions  of  pumps, 
pipes  and  cups  are  changing.”  We  maintain  that  this  is  not  the 
evolutionary  theory  of  Dr.  Delk.  Our  friend  seems  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  same  thing,  for  he  states  that  the  Lutheran  mas¬ 
ters  abroad  have  been  overpraised  as  theologians  and  thinkers, 
and  that  in  his  humble  judgment  Seeberg  has  produced  nothing 
in  theology  which  excels  Fairbairn’s  The  Place  of  Christ  in  Mod¬ 
ern  Theology ,  and  his  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Certainty,  for 
Fairbairn’s  theory  of  evolution  agrees  with  that  of  Dr.  Delk;  and 
therefore  Fairbairn  is  probably  a  greater  theologian  than  See¬ 
berg  ! 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  theory  of  evolution 
which  dominates  all  modern  thought  opposed  to  the  traditional 
views  of  orthodox  Christianity  and  which  is  held  by  a  number  of 
American,  English  and  German  theologians,  but  not  by  the  great 
conservative  Lutheran  writers  and  scholars,  of  whom  no  one  can 
assert  that  their  scholarship  is  out  of  date.  It  is  the  theory  of 
descent,  defined  by  the  New  Standard  Dictionary  as  “the  deri¬ 
vation  or  the  doctrine  of  the  derivation  of  all  forms  of  life  by 
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gradual  modification  from  earlier  and  simpler  forms  or  from 
one  rudimentary  form.”  We  are  told  that  ‘‘the  belief  in  or¬ 
ganic  evolution,  including  the  appearance  of  man,  for  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  scientific  men  has  passed  out  of  the  stage 
of  hypothesis  and  has  become  the  working  theory  of  science.” 
But  we  are  convinced  that  this  theory  is  still  in  the  stage  of 
hypothesis,  and  will  very  probably  in  the  course  of  time  pass  into 
the  stage  of  oblivion. 

It  is  true  that  the  great  majority  of  scientists  in  America  still 
believe  in  this  theory  of  evolution,  but  the  time  will  come  when 
they  will  see  a  better  light  and  will  acknowledge  that  they  have 
made  a  great  mistake.  The  scientists  of  Germany  are  becoming 
more  and  more  opposed  to  the  evolutionary  theory  of  descent. 
One  German  professor  intimates  that  there  can  be  no  evolution¬ 
ist  except  he  be  afflicted  with  a  congenital  inability  to  think 
clearly,  while  another  says  that  a  believer  in  the  theory  of  de¬ 
scent  must  have  softening  of  the  brain ! 

These  criticisms  of  the  evolutionary  theory  do  not  come  from 
amateurs,  but  from  qualified  experts.  It  is,  of  course,  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  we  in  America  should  pay  any  attention  to  the 
views  of  German  scientists.  Bigoted  adherents  of  the  theory  of 
descent  might  maintain  that  American  scholarship  leads  the 
world.  But  in  this  connection  we  may  be  permitted  to  mention 
an  incident  that  occurred  several  years  ago.  Dr.  James  Orr  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  in  Chicago  on 
the  subject  of  “Higher  Criticism.”  We  heard  everyone  of  his 
lectures.  On  one  occasion  he  said  that  he  went  to  Germany  fre¬ 
quently  to  become  acquainted  with  the  latest  theories  and  dis¬ 
coveries  in  his  department  of  research.  He  said  that  all  new 
ideas  in  science  originated  in  Germany;  twenty- five  years  later 
they  cross  the  channel  and  invade  England,  and  fifty  years  later 
they  arrive  in  America.  A  remarkable  statement  of  a  Scotch 
scholar  about  German  science ! 

We  submit  that  there  is  now  a  growing  opposition  among  the 
scientists  of  Germany  against  the  evolutionary  theory  of  descent, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  this  opposition  will  cross  the  Atlantic 
and  arrive  in  America.  Darwinism  has  been  superseded  by 
the  present  theory  of  evolution  as  a  result  of  the  labors  of  Ger¬ 
man  scientists,  and  in  the  not  distant  future  the  whole  theory 
of  descent  will  disappear.  Dr.  Delk  calls  our  attention  to  the 
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article  on  Evolution7  in  the  New  Scliaff -Herzog  Encyclopedia. 
Ne  would  advise  all  disciples  of  ‘'modern  thought77  to  read 
carefully  the  article  on  tCEvolutionismus}  in  the  Realencyklo- 
paedie  fuer  protestantische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  edited  by  Dr. 

Hauck,  the  work  on  which  the  Scliaff-Herzog  Encylopedia  is 
based. 

Several  weeks  ago  we  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Eleischmann, 
professor  of  zoology  in  the  University  of  Erlangen  and  one  of 
the  leading  scientists  of  Germany.  He  writes  about  the  theory 
of  evolution  as  follows:  “I  reject  the  theory  of  descent,  because 
there  exists  no  evidence  of  its  truth.  Through  my  professors  I 
v  as  led  to  a  com  iction  of  its  truth  and  I  have  been  a  sincere 
disciple  of  this  doctrine  for  about  ten  years.  But  gradually  I 
learned  through  independent  zoological  investigations  that  the 
facts  do  not  agree  with  this  fashionable  theory  at  all.  The  more 
deeply  I  became  engaged  in  the  study  of  anatomical  and  embryo- 
logical  specimens,  collecting  my  information  from  the  study  of 
objects,  not  from  books,  the  clearer  it  became  to  my  mind  that 
the  theory  of  descent  is  an  idea  (in  the  sense  of  Kant),  which 
does  not  at  all  apply  to  experience.  The  descent  of  all  the  spe¬ 
cies  from  one  rudimentary  form  is  impossible,  because  animals 
are  constructed  according  to  widely  different  types.  The  orga¬ 
nization  of  an  insect  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the 
lertebrata,  a  snail  differs  in  its  organization  absolutely  from  the 
Echinodermata.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  fundamental  types, 
which  was  developed  by  Cuvier  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  It  has  not  been  refuted  by  the  adherents  of  the 
theory  of  descent,  but  on  the  contrary  is  being  more  and  more 
confirmed  by  the  most  advanced  researches.  Even  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  for  instance  of  the  ver- 
tebrata,  the  differences  are  so  great  and  essential,  that  nobody 
e-an  explain  in  detail,  how  the  body  of  fishes  or  the  Batrachia 
had  to  be  changed,  so  that  the  anatomy  of  a  reptile-bird-mam- 
mal  could  be  produced.  All  the  organs  of  mammals  possess  so 
mam  peculiar  characteristics,  that  their  structure  can  not  be 
traced  back  to  the  structure  of  reptiles,  not  to  speak  of  the 
Batrachia.  The  history  of  evolution  does  not  furnish  a  single 
Proof  ftu  the  assertion  that  the  higher  animals  have  descended 
f lorn  lower  animals.  You  read  this  assertion  coupled  with  the 
high-sounding  name  of  the  biogenetic  law  in  all  the  popular 
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magazines.  But  if  you  ask  a  reliable  and  honest  embryologist, 
he  will  have  to  answer  with  me,  that  the  development  of  every 
animal  shows  even  in  the  earliest  stages  the  typical  character  of 
the  class  to  which  that  animal  belongs;  in  other  words,  the 
embyro  of  a  bird  or  of  a  mammal  is  from  the  very  beginning  a 
bird  or  a  mammal,  never  a  fish  or  a  worm.  Since  embvrology 
has  failed  altogether  to  furnish  any  evidence  for  the  theory  of 
descent,  the  adherents  of  this  doctrine  have  tried  to  find  anato¬ 
mical  proofs  to  escape  from  their  predicament.  But  the  attempt 
is  ridiculous.  If  you  examine  not  only  one  organ,  but  the  whole 
complex  of  all  the  organs  in  the  living  individual,  you  will  un¬ 
derstand  that  every  organism  forms  a  fixed  and  compact  whole, 
whose  several  parts  can  not  have  been  begged  together  from  many 
ancestors.  The  seductive  charm  of  this  false  doctrine  is  very 
great.  I  have  published  my  ideas  in  two  books,  entitled  The 
Theory  of  Descent ,  and  The  Darwinistic  Theory.  At  present  I 
am  writing  a  new  book,  which  will  bear  the  title  Descent  or 
Creation ,?  In  this  book  I  am  plucking  to  pieces  the  deceptive 
doctrine  of  descent  by  a  historical  and  objective  description  of 
the  contents  and  the  scientific  methods  of  zoolog}',  and  trust  that 
soon  all  will  understand  how  stupid  they  were  when  they  sold 
themselves  body  and  soul  to  the  swindling  humbug  of  the  theory 
of  evolution.75 

The  most  delicate  and  important  question  for  Christians  in 
connection  with  the  theory  of  evolution  is  that  in  regard  to  the 
descent  of  man.  May  this  theory  be  applied  to  man,  and  if  so, 
in  what  degree  ?  If  we  take  as  our  basis  the  Christian  theory  of 
the  world,  can  we,  or  can  we  not,  believe  that  the  formation  of 
man  was  the  result  of  a  natural  evolutionary  process?  The 
question  is  a  very  difficult  one,  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  a  simple,  but  a  very  complicated  problem.  Not  only  are  the 
natural  sciences  concerned,  but  theology  asserts  her  right  to  de¬ 
cide  in  what  way  man  came  into  being;  and  within  the  domain 
of  the  natural  sciences,  psychology,  the  science  of  mind,  claims 
also  a  right  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  man  is  not  merely  an  animal.  Whoever 
recognizes  an  essential  difference  between  man  and  beast  and 
regards  the  intellectual  soul  of  man  as  his  most  important  part, 
will  acknowledge  that  in  investigating  the  descent  and  origin  of 
man,  the  chief  question  concerns  his  higher  and  not  his  lower 
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nature.  Therefore  we  believe  ourselves  justified  in  saying  that 
psychology  is  of  chief  importance  among  the  natural  sciences 
when  they  are  called  upon  to  account  for  the  origin  of  man. 
Aow  psychology  tells  us  that  the  soul  of  man  is  not  only  essen¬ 
tially  ditfeient  from  the  soul  of  an  animal,  but  is  a  simple  spirit¬ 
ual  being.  Such  a  being  cannot  in  its  very  nature  develop  out 
oi  something  else;  it  can  come  into  existence  only  bv  way  of  crea¬ 
tion.  Therefore  man  as  a  whole  cannot  have  been  produced 
from  any  animal  form  by  way  of  purely  natural  development. 

According  to  the  Biblical  account  of  creation  God  created 
man  in  a  way  peculiar  to  man.  We  read  that  God  formed  man 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life;  and  man  became  a  living  soul.  It  is  plain  that 
bieathing  in  the  soul  is  only  a  symbolical  expression  for  creat¬ 
ing  the  soul  of  man. 

d  hat  are  we  to  say  about  the  formation  of  the  human  bodv 
from  earth?  The  Church  has  never  promulgated  any  definite 
decision  as  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  employed  by  God  in 
Jie  cieation  of  man.  theologians,  however,  have  consistently 
maintained  that  the  human  body  was  formed  of  inanimate  mat- 

tei.  Pei  haps  this  is  all  that  need  be  said  on  the  theological  side 
of  the  question. 

Passing  now  to  the  scientific  side  of  it  let  us  at  the  outset  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  the  natural  sciences,  as  long  as  they  limit 
themselves  to  their  proper  sphere  of  investigation,  are  perfectly 
free  to  discuss  the  origin  of  man.  The  assured  results  of  the¬ 
ology  need  serve  them  only  as  an  external  standard,  for  one 
truth  cannot  contradict  another.  If  science  discovers  an  indu¬ 
bitable  truth,  theologians  will  accept  it.  All  Lutheran  theolo¬ 
gians  will  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this  statement. 

What  scientific  proofs  are  there  of  the  descent  of  man  from 
beasts,  as  far  as  his  body  is  concerned  ?  Adherents  of  the  theory 
of  descent  have  usually  pointed  out  two  chief  classes  of  proofs,  the 
zoological  and  the  paleontological.  It  is  impossible  here  to  deal 
with  the  enormous  mass  of  facts  presented  to  us  for  considera¬ 
tion.  Under  the  heading  of  zoology,  we  must  first  refer  to  com¬ 
parative  morphology,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  the  question. 

It  tells  us  that  the  human  body  is  that  of  the  most  highly  de¬ 
veloped  mammal  and  it  shows  us  many  resemblances  between 
man  and  other  mammals  in  the  formation  of  the  skeleton,  of 
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certain  organs  and  of  the  nervous  system.  It  would  not  occur 
to  any  scientist  to  deny  that  these  facts  lend  a  certain  amount 
of  probability  to  the  theory  of  man’s  descent  from  beasts,  but  we 
must  not  overlook  the  various  differences  which  comparative 
morphology  reveals  as  distinguishing  man  and  beast,  and  speci¬ 
ally  as  marking  off  man  from  the  higher  or  anthropoid  apes. 
The  differences  between  the  human  skeleton  and  that  of  an  ape 
are  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  simply  to  ignore  them,  and  we 
can  bridge  over  the  chasm  separating  the  crania  of  men  and  apes 
respectively  only  by  making  assumptions  that  are  not  justified 
by  facts.  To  the  present  day  no  connecting  link  has  been  dis¬ 
covered. 

The  comparative  history  of  individual  evolution  has  furnished 
another  series  of  arguments  in  favor  of  the  descent  of  man  from 
beasts.  This  biogenetic  principle  was  developed  by  Haeckel. 
According  to  it  the  development  of  the  individual  is  only  an  ab¬ 
breviated  and  partially  modified  reproduction  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  race.  Haeckel  worked  out  the  application  of  this 
principle  to  man  in  great  detail  and  tried  to  prove  that  man  in 
his  embryonic  growth  passes  through  thirty  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment,  corresponding  to  the  same  number  of  stages  of  ancestors, 
some  of  which  answer  to  still  existing  animal  forms,  but  others 
are  purely  imaginary  and  are  postulated  by  Haeckel  for  the 
sake  of  his  theorv.  This  argument  attracted  much  attention 
and  found  many  to  support  it  in  popular  circles.  But  recent 
investigations  in  comparative  morphology  and  in  evolution  justi¬ 
fy  the  statement  that  the  biogenetic  principle  in  general  cannot 
be  accepted,  nor  can  we  sanction  its  application  to  man  in  order 
to  prove  his  descent  from  beasts.  Professor  Hertwig  of  Berlin 
has  recently  made  a  critical  examination  of  the  biogenetic  prin¬ 
ciple  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  evolution  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  not  a  repetition  of  that  of  the  race. 

Turning  now  to  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  de¬ 
scent  adduced  from  paleontology,  we  wish  to  state  that  we  ap¬ 
preciate  fully  the  zeal  with  which  scientists  are  carrying  on  their 
investigations  into  the  primitive  history  of  the  human  race. 
Provided  they  do  so  in  accordance  with  scientific  procedure,  we 
have  no  reason  at  all  for  protesting.  Whatever  science  reveals 
we  shall  accept  without  reservation,  but  the  case  is  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  with  the  phantoms  of  the  imagination  set  forth  as  facts. 
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Serious  scientists,  however,  do  not  present  us  with  such  fictions, 
and  in  support  of  this  statement  we  refer  to  Professor  Branco, 
who  delivered  a  remarkably  fine  and  instructive  lecture  upon 
fossil  man  at  the  fifth  International  Zoological  Congress  at  Ber¬ 
lin  in  1901.  the  chief  points  in  this  lecture  are  summed  up  in 
the  assertion  that  we  know  absolutely  no  ancestors  of  the  human 
race,  for  all  fossil  remains  of  human  beings  are  the  remains  of 
genuine  men,  such  as  we  are  now.  Branco  at  that  time  regarded 
the  Xeandertal  cranium  and  that  of  Spy  as  exceptions,  for  such 
was  the  general  opinion  in  1901,  but  now  it  is  certain  that  these 
prehistoric  crania  belonged  not  to  any  ancestors  of  the  human 
race,  but  to  an  earlier  variety  of  the  human  race.  Therefore 
Branco  s  statement,  ‘AT  e  know  no  ancestors  of  man,”  is  now  still 
more  true  than  it  was  in  1901. 

m  the  inti  o auction  to  a  work  on  the  primitive  history  of  man 
(1904)  Professor  Schwalbe  says:  “In  no  department  of  natural 
science  has  the  attempt  to  draw  general  conclusions  from  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  facts  been  so  much  influenced  by  the  subjective 
opinions  of  the  individual  scientist  as  in  the  primitive  history  of 
mankind.  On  this  subject  it  has  frequently  happened  that 
'views,  based  on  a  few  facts,  have  been  regarded  as  definitely  ob¬ 
tained  scientific  results  by  those  who  have  not  studied  the  mat¬ 
ter  closely,  because  these  views  have  been  enunciated  with  a 
Peculiar  assurance.”  We  recognize  the  value  of  scientific  re¬ 
search  and  do  not  reject  it  in  any  hostile  spirit,  but  we  cannot 
say  as  much  for  the  attempt  to  represent  the  descent  of  man  from 
beasts  as  a  conclusively  proved  fact,  as  is  done  by  the  adherents 
of  modern  evolutionistic  thought. 

How  will  Christian  evolutionists  explain  the  first  three  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  Bible  ?  The  first  chapter  of  the  Bible  makes  a  sharp 
distinction  between  the  domains  of  the  dry  land  and  the  sea  and 
the  inhabitants  of  both  domains  are  created  independently  of 
each  other.  Furthermore  we  read  that  God  made  the  beast  of 
the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kind.  This  means 
that  God  created  the  different  species  and  here  we  find  no  trace 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  transmutation  of  species.  Of  course  Dr. 
Delk  will  here  apply  principles  of  exegesis  similar  to  those  em¬ 
ployed  by  him  in  his  explanation  of  the  fall.  But  on  such  a 
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principle  of  interpretation  all  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scripture 
may  be  turned  to  almost  any  meaning. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  we  need  not  accept  the  theory  of 
evolution,  the  dominant  idea  of  modern  thought  opposed  to  the 
fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  in  order  to  keep  in  touch 
with  our  age  and  pass  as  modernly  educated  men.  We  reject 
this  theory  primarily  because  we  think  clearly  and  reason  logi¬ 
cally.  Christianity  and  science  are  not  natural  enemies,  but 
natural  friends.  Human  knowledge  and  the  old  orthodox, 
evangelical  faith  are  not  opposed  to  each  other.  Both  are 
streams  flowing  from  one  original  source,  from  one  and  the 
same  infinite,  eternal  and  divine  wisdom.  This  wisdom  cannot 
contradict  itself,  although  it  may  address  us  now  in  one  and  now 
in  another  language.  Hence  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  there 
can  be  no  real  contradiction  between  orthodox  Lutheran  the¬ 
ology  and  the  modern  mind. 

Forest  Farlc,  Chicago. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

CURRENT  THEOLOGICAL  THOUGHT. 

I.  IN  ENGLISH.  BY  PROFESSOR  J.  A.  SINGMASTER,  D.D. 

The  Constructive  Quarterly  (Mar.)  presents  the  existing  “At¬ 
titude  of  German  Protestant  Theology  to  the  Bible77  in  an  article 
by  Professor  Adolf  von  Schlatter,  of  Tubingen.  He  traces  the 
course  of  events  which  put  the  Bible  to  a  test  in  its  contact  with 
the  civil,  social  and  individual  life  in  Germany.  The  connec¬ 
tion  of  Church  and  State  and  the  use  of  the  Bible  to  substanti¬ 
ate  this  union  as  well  as  to  prove  all  manner  of  dogma  naturally 
alienated  many  from  the  Book  that  seemed  to  enforce  an  unreal 
authority.  The  coming  in  of  the  historical  and  critical  method 
seemed  for  a  time  to  lower  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  So  also 
the  grow  th  of  religious  individualism  worked  against  submission 
to  the  Scriptures.  But  this  is  all  changed.  The  critical  studies 
of  the  historicity  of  the  Scriptures  have  given  them  a  substantial 
basis ,  and  the  untenableness  of  a  personal  religious  experience 
without  some  objective  authority  has  become  apparent.  More¬ 
over,  a  pioper  view  of  Jesus,  who  spoke  as  a  King,  discovers  that 
he  is  no  tyrant,  but  one  endowed  with  divine  power  and  one  wrho 
reveals  God’s  will  as  Grace.  In  practical  life  the  return  to  the 
Bible  was  demanded  ethically  by  the  need  of  a  moral  standard, 
w  hicli  can  be  found  nowdiere  else.  An  ethic  is  needed  which 
affords  strength  and  produces  life :  and  such  an  ethic  must  itself 
be  the  production  of  life.  “Through  communion  with  Jesus  the 
will  in  us  is  roused  to  surrender  itself  to  the  Divine  Will,  and  so 

to  do  the  work  the  Divine  Will  portions  out  to  us  in  our  concrete 
position  to-day.77 

“To  the  observer  in  the  distance,77  says  Schlatter,  “it  must  ap¬ 
pear  as  if  the  sway  of  the  Bible  over  the  German  Protestant 
Church  is  seriously  shaken  and  exposed  to  great  fluctuation. 
This  thought  is  not  only  found  in  foreign  literature,  but  it  also 
agitates  many  who  are  in  the  thick  of  German  life.  But  to 
clearer  sight  it  is  evident  that  the  Bible  is  the  fixed  point  which 
calls  forth,  dominates  and  draws  to  itself  our  religious  history. 

If  we  look  at  the  general  course  of  our  religious  history  we 
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must  acknowledge  that  the  religions  power  and  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  have  stood  the  surprising  test  magnificently  in  mod¬ 
ern  German  religious  history.” 

In  tire  same  number  of  The  Constructive  Quarterly,  Professor 
Michael  Maher,  S.J.,  of  Stonyhurst  College,  gives  “A  Catholic 
Account  of  Faith.”  He  says,  “In  the  view  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  this  faith  which  is  so  essential,  which  comes  of  hearing, 
which  requires  a  preacher  who  has  been  sent,  which  assures  us 
that  the  world  was  created  by  God,  that  its  Creator  exists,  and 
will  reward  those  that  seek  Him,  and  which  is  necessary  in  order 
that  all  may  be  well  pleasing  to  God,  is  not  a  mere  prehensible  act 
of  the  will,  not  a  blind  instinct,  not  a  religious  sense  or  relish, 
not  confidence  in  the  gratuitous  mercy  of  God,  but  an  intellectual 
assent  to  testimony,  an  acceptance  or  embracing  by  the  under¬ 
standing  of  revealed  truth.”  (The  italics  are  ours.  This  last 
clause  gives  the  Eoman  Catholic  view  of  faith). 

The  nature  of  faith  is  explained  (1)  as  a  judicial  act  of  the 
understanding*  an  assent  of  the  intellect  to  a  trust  proposed  for 
its  acceptance;  (2)  The  motive  of  assent  in  this  act — in  techni¬ 
cal  language  the  formal  object  of  faith — is  the  Authority  of  God 
revealing  this  truth.  Submission,  however,  to  the  Word  of  God, 
which  “contains  supernatural  mysteries  above  our  comprehension 
and  moral  precepts  repugnant  to  our  lower  nature"  is  humiliat¬ 
ing  to  our  human  mind.  Yet  such  submission  of  intellect  is  the 
very  essence  of  Faith;  (3)  “Since  the  mystery  or  revealed  truth 
proposed  for  our  credence  is  not  intrinsically  evident,  but  on  the 
contrary  opposed  to  ordinary  experience,  it  is  only  by  the  exercise 
of  the  will  that  the  intellect  can  be  brought  to  acquiesce.  The 
function  of  the  will  here  is  to  direct  the  attention  to  the  sover¬ 
eign  and  infallible  authority  of  God,  which  requires  and  justifies 
acceptance  of  the  proposed  doctrine,  and  then  in  view  of  this 
consideration  to  impel  the  understanding  to  a  dutiful  intelligent 
assent.  *  *  The  assent  of  faith  thus  brought  about  by  the  will 
is  therefore  free,  in  the  fullest  sense.  And  because  free,  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  merit.”  (4)  Finally  this  assent  to  revealed  truths  is 
an  action  not  in  the  natural  but  in  the  supernatural  order,  and 
can  only  be  exercised  efficiently  towards  the  attainment  of  man’s 
supernatural  end  by  the  aid  of  grace — a  gratuitous  gift  of  God. 
This  grace  enlightens  the  intellect  and  strengthens  the  will  to 
embrace  the  mystery.  Faith,  accordingly,  is  not  a  natural  con- 
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vietion  however  strong  resulting  from  reflection.  This  grace  is 
f  peClal  glft  °f  G°d  Which  either  be  evolved  bv  mtel  ectu 

i.  w  «..;„«riw  hj  „rl<;  b„,  it  „  ,1 

should  pupP  i'  lr“h-  “  “  lh«t  »« 

shouid  seek  for  credentials  establishing  the  Christian  religion  as  a 

drnne  revelation.  “How  do  we  know  that  God  has  revealed  die 
the  ^  1  r f U lfl]  1011/  The  argumentative  evidence  is  found  in 

clea  To  th  T  °f/ur0P  y  by  Christ  (2)  and  in  His  mira- 

j. -..-  ,  these  should  be  added  two  groups  of  Motiva  Credibi- 

S  01  w°  s  ages  ln  t!le  development  of  evidence.  The  first 
g  up  includes  the  history  of  the  people,  so  unique  in  all  re 

Christ5  Thtf°  the  WeW  TeStament  stor-v’  esPecially  the  life  of 

of  proth  es  TbP  7  T  7  COmincinS  to  the  first  generation 
p  oseij  tes.  The  second  stage  or  group  of  evidence  is  found  in 

th.  supernatural  life  th,  Chul,h  ^  ” 

Church  has  endured  in  spite  of  its  lowly  origin  and  manv  h  n 

“mar  ^  5  <4 

government.  But  how  is  all  this  Revelation  to  be  understood? 

1S  he  a?rage  Christian  to  attain  to  certain  knowledge? 
,he  answer  of  the  Catholic  is:  The  definition  by  the  Church  oi 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  of  a  truth  as  contained  in  the  Revela 

aff01'ds  me  that  certainty.”  The  General  Councils  have 
given  proper  interpretations  of  Revelation ;  but  as  these  Coun- 
i  s  can  assemble  only  at  long  intervals,  the  providence  of  God 
ms  provided  other  means  of  deciding  questions  of  doctrine  and 
this  is  found  in  “the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  whenever  he  au¬ 
thoritatively  decides  a  doctrine  of  faith  for  the  whole  Church.” 
ie  genesis  of  faith  in  the  individual  Christian”  is  usuallv 

te°adi  I”  Hence^a  °ti0n  ^  ^  ChM  r6CeiveS  from  P«ent  or 
teacher.  Hence  the  importance  of  Catholic  schools,  which  are 

JTTdSS*  ^  ChUrCh  “rPly  ^  S™d-  «-m.” 

J  hu  the  child  grows  up  and  perchance  travels  he  win  be 

ln  "  feith  ^  °bS6rViDg  that  everywhere  hi! 
i.-  the  same  as  it  was  m  his  home.  He  will  discover  a 
marvelous  unity  always  and  everywhere.  And  when  sarcasm 

fleets  that  two  a10”8  Tn  PaPal  infallibilit-v’  he  turns  and  re¬ 
ft  That  two  thousand  years  of  historv  are  back  of  his  faith 

and  he  is  comforted  by  this  fact  in  the  conviction  that  “h  ^ 

w“d  '"m  * »<  ,  *«£<rJz 
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authority  and  a  supernatural  guarantee  that  he  is  in  assured 
possession  of  the  Word  of  God  who  cannot  deceive/'’ 

As  to  the  things  that  are  to  be  believed,  the  Catholic  Church 
holds  that  Christ  has  committed  the  deposition  ficlei  to  an  Apos- 
tolate,  a  living  teaching  authority  to  whom  He  promised  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  deposit  of  faith  consists  “in 
the  oral  and  writtten  tradition  of  the  Church.”  The  believer 
must  receive  the  interpretation  of  the  Church  “as  a  learner,  not 
as  a  critic His  attitude  must  be  that  of  obedience.  “This 
may  be  a  hard  saying. — for  the  twentieth  century.  But  it  is  not 

the  only  one  in  the  Xew  Testament,  It  does  not  lie  with  *  *  * 
«/ 

a  member  of  the  Church  to  determine  what  shall  be  the  truths  of 
faith.” 

The  foregoing  extract  from  a  competent  and  sincere  Roman 
Catholic  scholar  gives  evidence  that  the  Romanism  of  to-dav  is 
essentially  that  of  the  Reformation  period,  and  emphasizes  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  a  reunion  of  Protestant  and  Catholic.  The 
radical  misconception  of  faith  as  an  intellectual  assent  to  Catho¬ 
lic  doctrine  marks  the  line  of  cleavage  betwen  the  two.  Faith, 
in  its  essence,  is  a  heartful  trust  and  not  mere  assent.  The 
above  writer  does  not  speak  of  justification — the  doctrine  of  a 
standing  and  falling  Church;  but  his  definition  of  faith  implies 
the  ancient  error  concerning  justification.  The  surrender  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  the  authority  of  tradition-  and  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope — which  are  boldly  affirmed — are  simply 
the  repetition  of  claims,  which  no  Protestant  can  tolerate. 

In  the  January  London  Quarterly  Review  Principal  Forsythe 
in  an  able  article  on  “The  Man  and  the  Message,”  speaks  of  the 
importance  of  “doctrine”  in  preaching  thus : 

“The  Church  must  be  dogmatic  if  it  is  to  do  the  Church’s 
work.  It  always  has  been.  And  those  in  closest  touch  with  its 
redemptive  action  know  it  must  be.  A  sentimental  Savior  can¬ 
not  do  anything  with  a  hardened  sinner;  nor  an  ethical  gospel 
reclaim  a  passion-bitten,  sin-stung,  and  deadly  poisoned  world. 
Christianity  has  always  tended  to  theology,  doctrine,  and  dogma. 
And  that  because  not  otherwise  can  the  living,  redemptive,  re¬ 
generative  Christ  of  the  Xew  Testament  come  to  His  own.  Grace 
has  always  gravitated  to  dogma.  *  *  *  The  dogma  does  not 
do  Christ’s  work,  but  you  cannot  publish  or  apply  Christ’s  work 
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•It  “  be  S6Vered  fr°m  perS0Dal  life  (His 

for  ChruX  18  “0rt  “  PerSOnal  6ffeCt  U  is  not  a  substitute 
fl,  .  '  pelson’  but  it  is  indispensable  to  grasp  and  tell  what 

or  rf°“-  ■  “  «»  P~tJ 

restoration  of  a  sinful  race’s  communion  with  God.  It  is  the 

(centialh,  if  not  m  every  ease)  a  hearty  and  passionate  turning 

rom  sm  and  to  God’s  grace.  It  is  a  great  agitation  in  us  And 

herefore  it  rouses  much  question  from  thought  about  its  cer- 

tam titles,  as  surely  as  it  stirs  the  action  of  heart  and  will  toward* 
;he„  When  „  H,„t  a„d  „„  for 

.ooiMge.  Christianity  i,  dogmatic  „  nothing.  Mon 

1  C0”e  a“d  men  may  go,  preachers  rise  and  fall,  churches  are 

fanereb  it  “tl  “*  S°attered’  mOTements  wax  and  fashions 

’  ,  *he  a°e  long  ancl  sublime  confession  in  Christ  of  a 

gracious  holy  God,  whether  spoken  as  a  theme  or  developed  lit 

am  Ivt  10“V  T  T  “  mem°rabIe  thouSht  aod  mood,  filling  * 
P  tbe  mmd  and  golden  mouth  of  the  Church.  It  is  the 
rtificate  of  the  wealth  of  its  possession  in  Christ  It  is  a  monu 

ment  of  its  power  and  freedom,  and  not  a  millstone  to  d“ 
m  our  choppy  modern  sea.” 


Bev  w!  H  I  ,  r  (Jan->  “  311  article  ^  the 

J  ";1LJ:h  kmeDts  the  lack  of  “Uniformity  of  Public 

f  Shlp  m  lhe  Reformed  Church.  “Ministers,  because  of  the 

freedom  of  our  denomination  (or  rather  laxity)  with  reference 

f  16  °rder.0f  publlc  worship,  formulate  their  own  outline  or 
framework  for  public  service.  These  forms  are  arranged  fre¬ 
quently  m  accordance  with  personal  ideas  and  fancy,  or  ^thetica! 

legarcdess  °f  Ceurc-h  and  denominational  life  *  *  * 
The  effort  made  in  the  past  to  give  our  denomination  an  order  of 
service  brought  about  it  is  true,  an  unpleasant  controversy  *  * 

JJ  C™  rrerS‘T  *  *,  T  be<?n  0Temded  by  Providence  for  some 
'  .’  d  has  leTealed  to  the  Church  her  lack  of  unity  of  de- 

nominationa,  spirit  and  life.  These  two  liturgies  have  been  a 

thet  rr^  Van0US  teDdencies  °f  onr  denomination  to 
in  a  on  T  Tmmati°nal  life  and  sPirit  “mst  be  expressed 
rectorv  “P°ndm?  formal  order  of  worship.  Whenever  the  di- 
n  I,  ,  the  °rder  is  used  unaltered  and  as  recommended  or 
permitted  by  the  Church  authorities,  they  have  checked  the  two 
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tendencies,  the  so-called  high  and  low,  and  have  kept  the  congre¬ 
gations  evangelical  and  chnrchly.  Our  denomination  has  grown 
in  grace  and  in  knowledge  during  the  last  fifty  years.  *  * 

Variety  is  not  always  the  sign  of  life’  neither  is  uniformity 
the  sign  of  lifelessness,  as  some  contend.  Uniformity  is  not  de¬ 
structive,  but  rather  constructive.  Variety  may  be  simply  con¬ 
fusion  and  end  in  chaos,  and  uniformity  may  be  dignity  and 
create  solemnity.  Uniformity  is  a  sign  of  union,  which  is 
strength,  and  by  union  (as  in  grafting)  is  created  life  and 
unity.” 

In  The  American  Journal  of  Theology  (Jan.)  the  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Gilkey  discusses  “The  Function  of  the  Church  in 
Modern  Society.”  He  speaks  first  of  the  change  of  attitude  from 
criticism  to  sympathy  on  the  part  of  many  serious-minded  men; 
and  in  the  Church  itself  there  are  many  new  signs  of  life.  The 
social  workers,  who  may  have  hitherto  ignored  the  Church, 
realize  that  over  two  hundred  thousand  congregations  with 
thirty-five  million  members  have  a  high  social  calling.  Every¬ 
where  the  existence  and  the  insistence  of  religion  is  acknowl¬ 
edged.  Some  hold  that  “while  religion  may  abide,  the  Church 
has  outlived  its  usefulness.  Whether  this  is  actually  the  case  is 
precisely  our  question.” 

1.  The  permanent  functions  of  the  Church  in  human  society 
are  the  following :  ( 1 )  The  support  of  the  otherwise  morally  and 
religiously  insufficient  individual  in  his  higher  life.  We  are 
socially  interdependent.  Comparatively  few  can  stand  without 
the  encouragement  and  example  of  others.  “The  human  uni¬ 
verse,  like  the  solar  system  and  the  whole  cosmos  of  which  it  is 
a  part,  is  held  in  place  and  swung  in  orderly  and  dependable 
orbit  by  the  influence  of  the  individual  members  on  each  other; 
gravitation  is  in  this  sense  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  physical  force 
— and  in  both  realms  is  fundamental  and  essential.”  (2)  “The 
second  permanent  function  of  the  Church  is  the  transmission 
from  generation  to  generation  of  Christian  life  and  experience 
in  all  its  quickening  power,  and  especially  of  those  life-giving 
and  never-failing  spiritual  experiences  which  the  Church  has 
made  accessible  to  the  world  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ.”  The  Bible  has  always  been  like  an  overflowing: 
vessel  of  living  water  and  the  Church  has  ever  been  the  channel 
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tln  oug],  which  has  poured  down  through  the  ages  the  inexhausti- 
-t  earn  from  which  the  vessel  was  originally  filled.  In  the 
mrch  the  power  and  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  are  most  fully 
ea  lzed,  and  the  Church  has  ever  been  the  sphere  of  this  activity 

ias  aIways  Proclaimed  him  to  mankind.  No  mission  can 
compare  with  witnessing  to  His  life  and  atoning  death.  (3) 

ie  nd  function  is  “To  relate  religion  vitally  to  the  ordinary 
e  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  at  all  times  and  places  of 
en  existence.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Church  to  bring  the 
i  eal  blessings  of  religion  into  the  common  everyday  life  of  men 
through  its  regular  services  Sunday  and  weekday,  as  well  as  in 
every  manner  of  its  great  work.  The  Church  is  not  to  be  ritual- 
nne  or  revivalistic.  These  manifestations  may  be  compared  to 
the  old-fashioned  cylindrical  boiler,  in  which  the  great  mass  of 

,T  1S,heated  very  slowly-  The  Church  should  rather  be  like 
the  modern  tubular  boiler,  penetrating  the  whole  mass  of 

water,  thus  bearing  the  divine  fire  straight  to  the  heart  and  out 

nough  all  the  ranges  of  human  life.  (4)  “The  fourth  func- 

T-  n  116  L  UlrCh  13  8  C0'°Perative  attempt  to  realize  an  es¬ 
sential  y  social  ideal.”  “The  Christian  ideal  for  human  life  is 

a  social  ideal,  the  Christian  gospel  a  social  gospel;  and  therefore 

‘  ’  1“  6  lTd  8nd  that  Sospel  effectively  preached 

onl)  through  a  society ” 

''  Special  functions  of  the  Church  in  Modern  Society.” 

(  t  ■  1  he  call  comes  to  the  Church  in  our  modern  largely  com¬ 
mercialized  and  highly  driven  life  “to  witness  to  the  reality  and 
povci  of  things  unseen  and  eternal,  and  to  make  the  busy  mod¬ 
ern  man,  whether  capitalist  or  laborer,  realize  their  supreme  im¬ 
portance.  (2).  The  Church  must  “cultivate  and  sensitize  the 
social  conscience.  She  alone  among  all  our  human  institutions 

'  Y  U  sPee,he  PnrP0Se  of  making  men  realize  that  they 

famd’v0’  n,  a,C°mmon  Father  in  great  human 

4,  ic  .(3)'  TheCWh  should  embrace  the  opportunity  for 
-*e  cimte  promotion  of  the  common  welfare  at  the  next  point 

0  be  gained.  “The  Church  is  or  ought  to  be  at  any  moment 

.  T  ST ,ltlV!  and  responsive  part  of  t!)e  body  politic-the 

t|lp  !  SUrfaC+?.  ltS  consclenee  t0  feel  the  newest  social  danger, 
k  s  Li  ong  cutting  edge  of  its  common  will  to  press  through  ob- 

>  acles  on  the  higher  social  attainments.  She  is  or  ought  to  be 
1  e  manenth  oiganized  force  of  social  minute-men,  ready  to 
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rush  into  any  unexpected  breach  in  the  walls  of  our  civilization 
and  to  hold  it  temporarily  against  the  invading  enemies  of  our 
human  welfare  until  new  defenses  can  be  built;  ready  to  dart 
ahead  and  seize  any  commanding  points  of  social  vantage  that 
will  facilitate  or  protect  the  advance  of  humanity  on  its  long 
march  to  higher  and  better  things.” 

The  Hibbert  Journal  (Jan.)  opens  with  an  article  by  F.  C.  S. 
Schiller  of  Oxford,  Eng.,  on  “Eugenics  and  Politics.”  He  de¬ 
fines  eugenics  as  the  application  of  biology  to  social  life,  a  sort 
of  a  social  hygiene  on  a  large  scale.  The  world  in  its  habits  and 
traditions  are  profoundly  anti-eugenical,  and  it  is  hard  to  con¬ 
vince  how  urgently  its  Augean  stables  should  be  cleansed  with 
scientific  disinfectants,  not  only  that  it  may  progress  but  even 
survive.  It  is  a  common  delusion,  which  ought  to  be  dispelled 
that  the  human  race  is  bound  to  progress  in  spite  of  everything. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  universe  that 
guarantees  the  perpetual  progress  of  human  societies..  The 
predictions  of  Malthus  have  not  come  to  pass,  but  he  was  not 
necessarily  mistaken.  The  race  has  forseen  the  danger  and  has 
so  far  averted  it.  But  life  is  more  than  mere  living.  It  cannot 
be  estimated  by  mere  quantity  with  an  entire  disregard  of  quality. 
It  is  not  true  that  one  man’s  life  is  as  good  as  another’s  and  that 
all  men  are  equal.  There  is  such  a.  thing  as  natural  nobility. 
Some  bodies  are  stronger  and  fairer  than  others,  and  some  minds 
ampler  and  happier  than  others.  It  is  better  to  he  born  a  Plato 
than  an  idiot.  It  is,  therefore,  worth  while  to  get  for  oneself  the 
healthy,  strong  body  and  the  noble  mind.  This  is  a  fundamental 
axiom  on  which  the  appeal  of  eugenics  rests.  Society  must  pro¬ 
tect  itself  against  the  breeding  of  the  wrong  sort  of  men — weak¬ 
lings,  wasters*  fools,  criminals  and  lunatics.  If  it  does  not  it  is 
a  biological  failure  and  dooms  itself  to  extinction. 

The  race  has  not  done  what  is  biologically  right.  It  has  made 
no  effort  at  improvement  or  to  prevent  degeneration.  It  has 
persistently  indulged  in  a  number  of  anti-eugenical  practices. 
War  is  one  of  these,  for  thereby  it  has  sacrificed  the  most  vigor¬ 
ous  portion  of  the  population.  The  decadence  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  is  most  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  constant  drain  of 
the  most  enterprising  men  to  America,  Africa,  and  India. 

Slavery  is  even  less  eugenic  than  war,  for  it  enables  the  in- 
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ferior  race  to  survive  under  the  rule  of  the  conquerors,  who  often 
proceed  to  eliminate  themselves  by  internecine  warfare.  The 
conquerors  usually  die  out  and  the  vanquished  take  their  place. 

The  decline  of  the  birth  rate  in  the  upper-classes  from  four 
and  one-half  to  one  per  marriage  means  that  society  sheds  one- 
half  of  its  best  people  in  every  generation,  and  supplies  the 
vacancy  with  the  offspring  of  inferior  classes  whose  families  still 
average  more  than  seven.  Moreover,  the  evil  is  aggravated  by 
the  postponement  of  marriage  in  the  middle-classes,  thus  reduc¬ 
es  the  number  of  children.  The  result  will  be  the  elimination 
of  the  middle-class,  and  the  survival  of  the  unfit  and  the  defec¬ 
tive. 

These  things  threaten  national  calamity.  It  is  said  that  the 
State  of  New  York  already  spends  from  one-seventh  to  one-fifth 
of  its  revenues  on  the  support  of  defectives,  and  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  it  may  not  have  to  spend  the  whole  of  it  if  the  social 
policy  which  has  led  to  this  result  is  persisted  in.  To  whom 
shall  we  look  to  make  good  the  gaps  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society 
in  w hich  guiding  minds  must  be  found  to  provide  organization 
and  direction?  These  men  are  not  to  be  found  in  adequate 
numbers.  "W  e  must  look  to  the  family  for  the  supply  of  capable 
men  and  not  to  the  individual  nor  to  the  State.  Individualism 
and  Socialism  are  both  profoundly  wrong,  and  dangerous  to  hu¬ 
man  survival.  The  family  is  the  only  mechanism  which  human 
vn  has  c\  ei  contrived  that  has  attractiveness  enough  to  bind  the 
individual’s  caprice  to  travel  in  regular  orbits,  and  to  build  up 
an  orderly  society  out  of  the  gravitation  of  social  units.  The 
family  lies  at  the  roots  both  of  the  school  and  of  the  factory  and 
of  the  Church.  If  the  State  wants  good  citizens  it  must  keep  the 
family  in  good  condition. 

°ur  author  forsees  the  possibility  that  China  and  Japan,  both 
of  which  regard  the  family  as  the  essential  unit  of  social  life,  may 
outstrip  and  survive  European  nations. 

The  fatal  omission  in  the  above  discussion  is  that  Christianity 
is  not  even  mentioned.  True  Christians  according  to  the  high¬ 
est  Authority  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 


In  the  same  number  of  the  Uibbert  Journal,  Professor  Dr. 
Mm.  A.  Curtis  of  Aberdeen  University,  gives  “A  Scottish  Pres¬ 
byterian  Estimate  of  the  Value  of  Confessions  of  Faith.”  The 
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confessional  problem  in  Presbyterian  Scotland  is  pressing  and 
vital,  on  account  of  the  restored  fellowship  and  possible  union  of 
the  two  largest  Churches,  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United 
Free  Church.  The  union  must  be  upon  a  basis  of  doctrine,  hon¬ 
orable  to  both  and  lasting.  Each  has  had  its  chastening  experi¬ 
ences  in  matters  of  faith.  “The  trial  for  heresy  of  Edward 
Irving,  John  McLeod  Campbell,  and  William  Robertson  Smith, 
a  trio  of  prophet,  saint  and  scholar,  have  taught  us  much — about 
ourselves  as  well  as  them/'5  Controversies  have  been  educational. 
The  Churches  have  had  a  large  experience.  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  there  may  emerge  a  National  Church  worthy  of  the 
name?  But  how  about  the  doctrinal  testimony?  What  place 
shall  be  given  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  which  is  professed 
by  neither  Church  simpliciter  et  totaliter?  It  can  neither  be 
surrendered  or  implicitly  accepted.  .  A  dogmatic  symbol  in 
whose  composition  the  best  minds  in  the  whole  English-speaking 
Presbyterianism  had  co-operated,  ought  to  be  earnestly  desired. 

The  value  of  the  ancient  confessions  is  inestimable.  They 
record  the  religious  experience,  and  the  consensus  of  Cod's  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  past.  “They  epitomize  for  us  the  otherwise  incompre¬ 
hensible  study  of  Christian  doctrine,  furnishing  us  with  an  in¬ 
valuable  conspectus  of  dogma,  orderly  and  condensed.55  They 
must  be  historically  studied  and  understood.  They  reflect  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  their  time.  The  more  closely  we  study 
their  historical  setting  the  more  deeply  are  we  impressed  with 
them  “as  noble  monuments  of  Christian  handiwork,  a  credit  to 
their  authors  and  their  time,  and  an  honor  to  the  religion  that 
begot  them.55. 

Articles  of  Faith  have  a  value  for  religious  life.  Catechisms 
have  entered  and  moulded  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  confes¬ 
sional  manuals  have  met  a  profound  want  in  the  soul.  There 
may  be  an  element  of  danger  when  they  are  accepted  as  the  sum 
total  of  religion;  but  the  motive  behind  them  Is  noble.  Faith 
is  fundamental  in  religion.  What  we  believe  is  vital,  only  less 
vital  than  in  whom  we  believe.  Confession  is  an  essentially 
evangelistic  act.  It  is  the  utterance  of  good  news.  Like  a  flag, 
it  is  a  symbol  of  the  social,  the  unselfish,  the  unifying  element  in 
religion.  Yet  doctrinal  standards  are  liable  to  disintegrate  in 
time  because  of  elaborateness  and  minute  detail,  which  mav  have 
to  be  revised  in  the  light  of  scholarship  and  experience. 
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The  relation  of  Confession  of  Faith  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  is 
anything  but  easy  to  define.  They  are  professedly  based  on 
Scripture,  but  the  Bomanists  and  the  Soc-inians  appeal  to  the 
same  passages  with  quite  a  different  result.  “The  Evangelical 
Confessions  all  defer  to  Scripture,  and  are  content  to  regard 
themselves  as  but  summaries  of  it.”  They  are  manuals  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  doctrine  and  have  promoted  the  study  of  the  Bible ;  and  yet 
they  sometimes  supplanted  the  Bible  as  test  of  orthodoxy.  “Ho 
summary,  however  ingenious,  will  ever  replace  for  religious  ends 
the  venerable  Book.  To  it  the  Christian  intellect  and  conscience 
will  never  renounce  their  sacred  right  of  appeal.” 

The  relation  of  Confessions  to  Church  discipline  is  the  thorni¬ 
est  portion  of  the  whole  subject.  It  is  clearly  a  great  advantage 
to  a  Church  to  have  a  common  body  of  doctrine  which  expresses 
a  common  conviction  and  which  guarantees  that  the  pastor  will 
teach  the  truth  accredited.  “But  to  enforce  them  legally  in  a 
hard  and  fast  way  is  unchristian  and  unwise.”  No  one  age  can 
arrogate  to  itself  a  monopoly  of  definition.  “If  Faith  has  hands 
With  which  to  cling,  It  has  also  feet  with  which  to  move  for¬ 
ward.”  Confessions  are  ill-served  by  those  who  read  them  nar¬ 
rowly.  Seasons  of  revision,  like  seasons  of  revival,  are  not  to  be 
forecast. 

II.  IN  GERMAN.  BY  PROFESSOR  ABDEL  ROSS  WENTZ,  A.M.,  B.D. 

History  is  making  in  the  Church  of  Germany.  Events  of  far- 
reaching  consequence  are  taking  place.  A  very  unusual  move¬ 
ment  is  afoot  and  some  of  the  friends  of  the  Church  are  pro¬ 
foundly  alarmed  about  the  stability  of  her  present  organization. 
The  masses  of  the  people  have  begun  to  withdraw  from  the 
Church.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  systematic  efforts 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  These  enemies  do  not  conceal 
their  identity.  They  operate  openly  and  above  board.  Their 
avowed  purpose  is  to  embarrass  the  Church  by  inducing  her  ad¬ 
herents  to  withdraw  their  membership  and  to  place  themselves 
outside  of  her  borders  and  beyond  her  influence. 

Ihe^e  antagonists  of  the  Church  are  well  organized  in  their 
propaganda.  They  seem  determined  to  accomplish  their  pur¬ 
pose  of  completely  undermining  the  Church.  Their  efforts  are 
systematic  and  persistent  and  they  have  been  meeting  with  ter- 
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rible  success.  By  hundreds  and  by  thousands  the  people  have 
been  withdrawing  their  membership  from  the  Church  thus  align¬ 
ing  themselves  with  her  enemies.  To  many  of  the  servants  of  the 
Church  in  the  Fatherland  the  movement  appears  truly  alarming. 
It  seems  fraught  with  grave  danger  for  the  old  faith,  for  it  seems 
to  remove  all  possibility  for  the  conservation  of  historic  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  Germany.  But  seen  in  the  perspective  of  the  observer 
on  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  movement  does  not 
necessarily  appear  either  dangerous  or  disastrous.  It  does  in¬ 
deed  mark  the  beginning  of  a  vast  and  important  change.  The 
old  order  is  about  to  be  swept  away.  The  established  Church 
will  be  forced  to  give  up  her  unholy  alliance  with  the  State.  But 
a  new  order  and  a  better  organization  will  come  into  existence. 
The  faithful  will  retain  their  faith  and  go  on  towards  perfection. 
The  Church  will  no  longer  be  the  Church  of  Germany  but  will 
have  become  the  Church  in  Germany,  and  she  will  have  entered 
upon  the  brightest  period  of  her  history.  Seen  aright  the  pres¬ 
ent  march  of  events  is  a  blessing  rather  than  a  bane  and  the  ap¬ 
proaching  crisis  is  full  of  hope. 

But  the  events  that  are  now  transpiring  will  undoubtedly  mark 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  German  Church.  They  need  to 
be  set  forth  here,  however  briefty,  because  they  constitute  easily 
the  most  absorbing  topic  in  current  religious  thought  in  the 
Fatherland.  We  must  observe,  first  of  all,  what  is  involved  in 
the  process  of  withdrawing  from  the  Church.  Then  we  must 
take  a  brief  survey  of  the  extent  of  the  present  movement  of  with¬ 
drawals.  Thirdly,  we  must  seek  to  analyze  the  complicated 
causes  of  the  movement,  for  this  is  exceedingly  important  to  any 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  significance  and  possible  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  case.  And  finally,  we  may  draw  some  conclusions' 
concerning  the  probable  effects  of  this  movement. 

I  «.  j* 

THE  PROCESS  OF  "WITHDRAWAL. 

In  Germany  practically  every  person  belongs  to  the  Church. 
That  means  that  nearly  every  person,  unless  he  is  a  Jew  by  race 
and  by  faith,  has  been  baptized  and  confirmed  into  one  of  the 
recognized  Christian  Churches,  Lutheran,  Reformed,  or  Catholic. 
Before  he  was  old  enough  to  choose  for  himself  or  to  offer  objec¬ 
tions  each  man’s  Church  membership  was  determined  for  him 
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by  his  baptism.  He  went  the  way  of  his  parents.  Of  course 
there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  but  the  persons 
who  are  not  members  of  some  Church  were,  up  to  the  present, 
very  rare  indeed,  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  all  citizens,  in  1910  out 
of  a  total  population  of  64,925,993, 61  59-100  per  cent,  were  Evan¬ 
gelical  [i.  e.  Lutheran  or  Reformed],  36  69-100  per  cent,  were 
Roman  Catholic,  95-100  of  1  per  cent,  were  Israelites,  44-100  of 
]  per  cent,  were  Sectarians,  leaving  only  33-100  of  1  per  cent, 
who  belonged  to  other  persuasions  or  made  no  profession  at  all. 
Thus  few  more  than  200,000  in  all  walks  and  ages  of  life  could 
be  classified  as  unchurched.  And  they  were  regarded  very  much 
as  a  person  is  regarded  in  America  who  has  not  been  naturalized. 
I  lie)  were  debarred  from  many  of  the  most  precious  privileges 
of  their  fellow-men. 

For  Germany  is  a  country  with  State-Churchism.  And  this 
fact  gives  color  to  nearly  all  religious  relationships  and  events  in 
that  country  and  enters  into  a  great  many  political  relationships 
and  events.  It  has  hitherto  generally  been  taken  for  granted 
that  the  citizen  of  the  State  is  also  a  member  of  the  Church,  if 
not  a  member  of  one  of  the  established  Churches  or  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  then  at  least  a  member  of  one  of  those  recognized  religious 
communities  called  sects.  The  individual  who  effected  a  change 
of  creed  by  exchanging  his  membership  in  the  Church  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  one  of  the  sects  might  be  regarded  as  less  loyal  in  his 
citizenship  and  less  worthy  of  confidence  than  the  average  man, 
but  the  individual  who  was  bold  enough  to  go  entirely  creedless 
hy  remaining  outside  of  the  Church  or  by  withdrawing  from  the 
Church  after  he  had  been  entered  was  regarded  as  positively  pe¬ 
culiar  and  an  object  of  suspicion  and  disdain.  In  the  taking  of 
the  census,  or  the  collecting  of  the  taxes,  or  in  any  public  ac¬ 
counting,  such  an  individual  was  always  a  source  of  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  the  public  clerk  and  to  the  police,  who  knew  not  how  to 
classify  the  man  without  a  creed.  The  young  man  whom  his 
father  had  failed  to  have  baptized,  when  he  came  to  his  military 
service  was  like  a  white  raven  among  his  fellows  and  became  at 
once  the  object  of  their  sport  and  ridicule  until  at  length  the 
chaplain  succeeded  in  having  him  baptized. 

Church  membership  is  everywhere  presupposed  in  the  average 
citizen.  It  is  necessary  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  citizenship.  Parents  who  no  longer  hold  the  faith  of 
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their  fathers  and  who  do  not  believe  in  the  religious  efficacy  of 
the  sacraments  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  but  who  for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons  have  not  themselves  withdrawn  from  the  Church,  will 
nevertheless  have  their  children  baptized  and  confirmed  into  the 
established  Church  lest  they  be  discriminated  against  in  the 
schools  and  elsewhere.  Thus  the  close  union  of  Church  and 
State  lias  so  complicated  religious  affairs  with  political  and  social 
affairs  that  the  vast  host  of  citizens  are  practically  born  into  the 
Church.  They  come  into  the  Church  without  their  own  choice 
and  with  no  chance  to  object,  and  the  way  out  is  not  easy.  And 
thus  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  this  condition  of  affairs  lias 
been  handed  down  substantially  unchanged  from  generation  to 
generation  with  no  hope  of  relief  for  the  future.  The  man  who 
wishes  to  place  himself  or  his  family  outside  of  the  Church  must 
go  through  the  formal  procedure  of  withdrawal  and  not  a  few 
hindrances  are  encountered  in  the  course  of  this  procedure. 

The  candidate  for  withdrawal  must  first  signify  his  intention 
in  a  written  declaration  addressed  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  un¬ 
der  whose  jurisdiction  he  lives.  The  court  them  informs  the 
congregation  to  which  the  applicant  belongs  and  efforts  are  made 
to  dissuade  him  from  the  tragic  step.  He  is  usually  summoned 
to  the  parsonage  but  he  is  not  obliged  to  obey  the  summons  and 
if  he  does  not  obey  it  he  may  be  visited  either  by  the  pastor  him¬ 
self  or  by  one  of  his  assistants.  If  he  still  persists  in  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  withdraw  he  must  repeat  his  intention  punctually 
four  weeks  after  his  original  declaration,  otherwise  the  original 
declaration  is  void.  This  time  he  must  appear  in  person  before 
the  officials  of  State.  Here  again  an  effort  may  be  made  to  dis¬ 
suade  him,  but  if  he  still  insists  upon  his  withdrawal  he  pays  a 
fee  of  92  cents  and  then  he  is  free.  From  his  Church  tax,  how¬ 
ever,  he  is  not  freed  until  the  second  year  following  the  year  of 
his  withdrawal.  The  head  of  a  family  may  withdraw  his  minor 
children,  but  unless  his  wife  withdraws  personally  for  herself  he 
must  continue  to  pay  one-half  of  the  Church  tax.  These  are  the 
regulations  of  Prussia,  and  Prussia  is  the  chief  scene  of  the 
withdrawals.  In  Saxony  the  difficulties  are  even  greater  because 
the  applicant  for  withdrawal  must  deal  directly  with  the  pastor 
and  the  Church  officials  instead  of  the  court,  and  this  of  itself 
serves  to  prevent  many  from  applying  because  they  feel  them¬ 
selves  socially  and  intellectually  inferior  to  the  clergy  and  there- 
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fore  unequal  to  the  debate  which  will  necessarily  follow  upon 
their  application  for  withdrawal.  But  then  in  Saxony  the  fee 
for  withdrawal  is  only  one  mark.  Very  similar  to  these  regula¬ 
tions  in  Prussian  and  Saxony  are  the  regulations  in  the  other 
German  States. 

But  these  steps  which  we  have  enumerated  are  merely  the  for¬ 
mal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  withdrawal  from  the  Church.  The 
social  and  political  disadvantages  which  result  from  such  a  step 
are  a  less  ponderable  quantity  but  certainly  far  more  weighty  in 
deterring  men  from  such  action.  It  is  not  fashionable  in  so¬ 
ciety  circles  to  withdraw  from  the  Church,  for  such  a  step  is 
likely  to  place  a  person  in  a  class  with  the  uncultured  laborer. 
The  n.  an  who  withdraws  risks  his  social  standing  if  he  has  any. 
Then,  too,  consideration  for  one’s  relatives  often  prevents  with¬ 
drawal.  There  is  danger  also  that  the  children  of  those  who 
have  withdrawn  will  suffer  a  disadvantage  in  the  school.  More¬ 
over,  the  vast  army  of  government  employees,  in  post  office,  rail¬ 
road,  and  so  forth,  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  positions  or  their 
right  to  promotion  if  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Church.  And 
finally,  withdrawal  from  the  Church  means  forfeiture  of  all 
Churc-hly  ceremonies.  This  is  generally  regarded  as  a  serious 
loss,  even  by  those  who  are  religiously  indifferent,  especially  the 
forfeiture  of  Churchlv  marriage,  of  Churchlv  burial,  and  of  the 
right  to  be  buried  in  the  regular  cemetery.  The  deterrents  from 
withdrawal  are  many. 

THE  EXTENT  OE  THE  PRESENT  MOVEMENT. 

But  despite  the  many  hindrances  and  discouragements  that 
must  be  encountered  by  those  who  seek  to  withdraw  from  the 
State-C'hurch,  such  withdrawals  are  taking  place  to-day  in  great 
numbers.  For  almost  a  decade  such  withdrawals  have  taken 
place  sporadically  here  and  there  in  Prussia  and  Saxony  as  de¬ 
termined  by  local  causes  and  special  occasions.  Before  that  time 
there  had  been  a  considerable  number  of  changes  in  Church  re¬ 
lationship  and  many  withdrawals  to  the  sects,  but  there  had  been 
very  few  withdrawals  to  no  religious  community  whatever. 
During  the  three  years  from  1906  to  1908  perhaps  8000  would 
be  a  liberal  estimate  for  the  number  of  those  who  withdrew  each 
year  without  identifying  themselves  with  any  other  religious 
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body.  Then  in  1909  the  number  of  such  withdrawals  reached 
the  high-water  mark  up  to  the  present  year.  Very  special  efforts 
were  made  to  secure  withdrawals  that  year  and  for  the  whole 
Empire  they  totaled  17,754.  But  almost  immediately  the  num¬ 
bers  began  to  decline.  In  1910  they  fell  to  12,296  and  in  1911 
to  12,058.  But  during  the  past  few  months  a  veritable  move¬ 
ment  of  the  masses  in  that  direction  has  set  in  and  the  Kirchen- 
austrittsbewegung  is  to-day  a  common  topic  of  conversation  both 
in  religious  and  in  political  circles. 

Accurate  and  complete  figures  concerning  the  extent  of  the 
present  movement  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  as  yet.  Naturally 
since  the  movement  is  accompanied  with  so  much  rancor  and 
animosity  against  the  authorities,  the  officers  of  State  are  in  no 
haste  to  gather  the  statistical  material  which  will  show  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  movement.  Nor  are  the  Church  organizations  anxi¬ 
ous  to  publish  the  number  of  their  losses.  Moreover  it  is  still  too 
early  for  a  comprehensive  tabulation  of  the  results.  But  a  few 
isolated  figures  will  suggest  the  probable  extent  of  the  movement. 
Concerning  one  of  the  district  courts  in  the  city  of  Berlin  it  is 
reported  that  during  the  month  of  December  12  judges  and  38 
actuaries  were  kept  busy  with  the  declarations  of  intended  with¬ 
drawals.  Many  hundreds  of  persons  crowded  the  waiting-rooms 
and  the  corridors  of  the  building  for  hours  at  a  time  seeking  an 
opportunity  to  submit  their  declarations.  Of  another  district 
court  in  the  same  city  it  is  authentically  reported  that  as  many 
as  1300  withdrawals  were  effected  in  one  dav.  For  the  entire 
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city  of  Greater  Berlin  it  is  officially  stated  that  from  the  1st  of 
December  to  the  23d  about  17,000  withdrawals  were  made  and  on 
the  28th  of  that  month  an  additional  8000  followed.  Of  course 
the  movement  is  stronger  in  Berlin  than  anywhere  else,  but  even 
so  it  would  perhaps  be  a  safe  estimate  to  say  that  over  the  Em¬ 
pire  as  a  whole  the  total  number  of  withdrawals  from  the  Church 
during  the  past  half-year  must  reach  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

And  the  end  is  not  vet.  The  movement  is  still  on  the  in- 
crease.  It  is  well  organized  in  its  propaganda  against  the 
Church  and  those  who  have  organized  it  claim  that  it  has  not  yet 
begun  to  manifest  its  real  strength.  The  Monists  and  the  So¬ 
cialists  have  joined  their  forces  in  the  agitation  and  they  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  still  greater  achievements  along  this  line.  They  re¬ 
sist  every  effort  of  the  Church  to  withstand  the  onslaught.  For 
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instance,  shortly  before  Christmas  the  two  General  Superintend¬ 
ents  of  Berlin  called  upon  their  pastors  to  set  aside  Sunday,  Jan¬ 
uary  11th,  as  a  general  Church  Day,  for  the  purpose  of  warning 
their  members  against  withdrawal  by  reminding  them  of  the 
great  benefits  they  receive  in  the  Christian  Church.  Thereupon 
the  Committee  of  the  Monists,  whose  special  business  it  is  to  in¬ 
stigate  the  withdrawals,  called  upon  all  their  followers  and  all 
kindred  organizations  to  hold  counter-meetings  on  that  same  day 
for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  “Prussian  reaction”  by  arousing 
the  people  to  withdraw  from  “the  police  Church.”  The  aim  was 
to  secure  10,000  withdrawals  on  that  one  day  but  the  Church 
forces  rallied  encouragingly  and  only  about  one-fourth  of  that 
number  were  actually  secured  during  the  day.  Nevertheless  the 
fact  that  such  a  counter-effort  was  made  shows  the  tactics  of  the 
Church’s  enemies  and  indicates  somewhat  of  the  spirit  and  de¬ 
termination  of  the  forces  behind  this  movement. 

The  significance  of  the  present  movement,  therefore,  lies  in  its 
thorough  organization  and  in  the  fact  that  it  has  opened  against 
the  established  Church  a  war  to  the  death.  Herein  it  differs  ma¬ 
terially  from  all  former  attacks  upon  the  Church,  which  were 
scattered  and  temporary.  At  the  center  of  the  movement  stands 
a  committee  of  Monists  which  calls  itself  the  “Committee  of  the 
Creedless”  ( Komitee  Konfessionslos) .  Prominent  among  the 
members  of  this  committee  are  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  Ernst  Haeckel, 
and  Arthur  Drews.  Concerning  the  activities  and  methods  of 
the  Committee  a  considerable  literature  has  already  arisen.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say  here  that  this  Committee  has  been  in  existence 
since  February,  1911,  was  officially  endorsed  by  the  League  of 
Monists  in  September,  1911,  has  a  comfortable  treasury,  has  its 
own  publications  with  skillful  editors,  and  in  many  other  re¬ 
spects  employs  the  missionary  methods  of  the  Church  herself,  in 
organization,  in  sermons,  in  public  discussions,  and  in  the  use  of 
printed  literature.  Its  avowed  purpose  is  to  disable  and  destroy 
the  established  Church  so  as  to  make  room  for  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression,  for  unhampered  conscience,  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  for  the  monistic  view  of  the  world.  “Our  fight  is 
against  the  organization  of  the  State-Church.  We  want  to  tear 
down  the  old  building.  Outside  it  looks  massive  and  solid  and 
beautifully  adorned  but  inside  it  is  completely  decayed.  We 
want  to  tear  it  down  because  new  buildings  have  arisen  all 
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around  it  and  tlieir  view  is  shut  off  by  the  old.”  This  end  they 
seek  to  accomplish  by  securing  multitudinous  withdrawals  from 
the  Church,  and  all  their  activities  are  bent  in  that  direction. 
The  aim  is  to  wreck  the  old  building  by  hollowing  it  out  so  that 
it  will  fall  of  its  own  great  weight. 

This  committee  was  endorsed  by  the  German  League  of  Free 
Thinkers  in  May,  1912,  and  by  the  International  League  of  Free 
Thinkers  at  Munich  in  September,  1912.  Last  January  the 
Creedless  and  the  Free  Thinkers  together  with  the  Congregation 
of  Free  Religion  in  Berlin  formed  a  co-operative  union  under 
the  title  “United  Committees  for  Withdrawal  from  the  Church.” 
They  expect  to  hold  a  national  conference  in  the  near  future. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  agitation  it  was  expected  that  the 
Socialist  Party  would  allv  itself  with  the  other  enemies  of  the 

«/  V 

Church  in  this  movement.  Prominent  Socialists  expressed 
themselves  in  favor  of  such  a  course.  But  this  expectation  has 
not  been  fulfilled.  The  national  executive  committee  of  the 
party  has  recently  taken  official  action  declaring  that  the  Social¬ 
ist  Party  as  such  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  agita¬ 
tion  for  withdrawal  from  the  State-Church.  They  insist  upon 
maintaining  the  old  party  principle  of  absolute  neutrality  in  re¬ 
ligious  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  “'Religion  is  a  private  matter.” 
And  they  refuse  to  place  the  party  organization  in  the  service  of 
the  present  movement.  But  this  declaration  is  grounded  in  pure 
motives  of  plain  political  prudence.  It  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  socialistic  democracy  is  the  very  strength  and  back-bone 
of  the  present  movement  against  the  Church  and  that  the  vast 
majority  of  withdrawals  are  effected  by  people  in  the  laboring 
classes,  themselves  members  of  the  Socialist  Party.  The  Mon- 
ists  have  learned  by  experience  that  they  must  depend  upon  the 
ranks  of  the  Socialists  for  their  material  in  this  propaganda. 
Influential  individuals  among  the  Socialists  co-operate  quite  ac¬ 
tively  with  the  Committee  of  the  Monists.  Liebknecht,  the 
leader  of  the  Socialists,  and  Professor  Ostwald.  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  address  the  same  gatherings.  The  Monists  fre¬ 
quently  employ  such  socialistic  slogans  as  “The  Strike  of  the 
Masses  against  the  State-Church,”  or  “Boycott  the  Church.” 
And  Paul  Gohre,  another  leading  Socialist,  calls  upon  every  So¬ 
cialist  as  an  individual  to  use  the  present  agitation  as  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  a  personal  decision  for  or  against  the  Church.  If  he 
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im<!  that  he  has  no  taste  for  religion  and  no  real  need  for  the 
mull,  then  let  him  withdraw  now.  But  if  he  find  himself  in- 
c  med  towards  the  exercise  of  religion  and  towards  the  Church 
then  let  him  remain  in  the  established  Church  and  seek  its  refor¬ 
mation  and  modernization  from  within.  The  practical  effect  of 
such  advice  is  greatly  to  encourage  the  withdrawals.  The  ranks 
of  the  Socialists  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  chief  recruit¬ 
ing-ground  for  the  army  of  the  enemy  in  the  present  campaign 
against  the  Church.  Many  of  the  officers  and  not  a  few  of  the 
privates  come  from  among  the  Monists  and  the  Free  Thinkers 
but  the  chief  bulwark  and  the  main  strength  of  the  movement 
come  from  the  masses  of  the  Socialists. 


the  causes  of  the  movement. 


en  we  seek  to  analyze  the  causes  of  these  multitudinous 
withdrawals  from  the  Church  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
c  eerier  causes  and  the  more  immediate  occasions  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  The  various  forms  of  instigation  and  agitation  that  are 
emg  employed  to-day  are  only  the  occasions  of  the  movement, 
ey  are  not  the  real  causes.  The  isolated  movements  for  with¬ 
drawal  which  had  taken  place  before  this  present  movement  be¬ 
gan  may  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  economic  causes.  The  growth  of 
me  ustrv  brought  about  movements  of  population  and  these  in 
turn  broke  up  the  confessional  uniformity  of  the  various  dis- 
ncts  of  the  country,  thus  leading  to  numerous  changes  of 
lurch  relationship.  The  many  transfers  of  Church  member¬ 
ship  to  the  sects  may  also  be  traced  to  economic  causes,  for  these 

sects  have  always  flourished  best  where  industrial  and  economic 
problems  abound. 


But  these  most  recent  withdrawals  cannot  be  traced  so  directly 
to  the  operation  of  economic  forces.  Indirectly,  it  is  true  the 
economic  situation  has  helped  to  bring  about  the  movement  ’un¬ 
doubtedly  the  economic  depression  that  prevails  in  certain  classes 
,  society  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  present  movement 
i)  stimulating  the  chronic  dissatisfaction  with  conditions  in  o-en- 
era  an^  Wlth  the  Present  order  of  things.  Undoubtedly,  too, 
many  of  those  who  are  now  withdrawing  from  the  Church  are  im¬ 
peded  by  a  desire  to  be  relieved  of  the  Church  tax  which  they  are 
o  iged  to  pay  so  long  as  they  continue  their  membership  with 
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the  Church.  And  this  is  a  motive  that  is  frequently  appealed  to 
by  the  popular  agitators  in  their  public  harangues.  But  this  tax 
is  so  small,  especially  for  the  class  of  persons  who  are  most  ac¬ 
tive  in  withdrawing,  and  relief  from  this  tax  is  so  largely  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  fee  that  must  be  paid  for  withdrawal,  that  this 
cannot  be  the  sole  nor  even  the  chief  cause  of  the  present  move¬ 
ment.  ATo,  the  real  underlying  causes  of  this  remarkable  move¬ 
ment  must  be  sought  far  beneath  the  surface  of  events.  The 
withdrawals  of  the  multitude  are  but  the  superficial  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  malignant  cancer  that  has  long  been  feeding  upon  the 
antiquated  ecclesiastical  system  of  German  State-Churchism.  Wre 
are  merely  witnessing  to-day  the  external  consummation  of  a 
breach  that  has  long  been  complete  far  within.  External  reme¬ 
dies  will  not  effect  a  cure.  Radical  measures  will  be  necessary. 

«/ 

For  the  real  causes  of  the  movement  are  at  least  three  in  num¬ 
ber,  religious,  ecclec-iastical,  and  political. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  wide-spread  irreligion  among  the 
masses  of  the  people.  This  indifference  to  religion  is  probably 
no  greater  among  the  Germans  than  among  the  other  peoples  of 
Christendom.  In  fact,  discriminating  observers  have  during  re¬ 
cent  years  discerned  many  signs  of  a  religious  renaissance  in 
Germany.  But  even  so  there  is  still  to  be  felt  a  generous  strain 
of  ungodliness  in  the  Fatherland.  And  Germany  differs  from 
most  other  countries  not  in  the  number  of  her  scoffers  nor  in  the 
prevalence  of  her  irreligion  but  in  the  fact  that  so  much  of  her 
irreligious  rubbish  is  found  within  the  pale  of  the  State- Church 
and  there  it  has  a  tendency  to  interfere  with  the  healthful  prog¬ 
ress  of  true  religion.  This  religious  indifference  in  itself  would 
not  begin  to  account  for  the  present  move  away  from  the  Church, 
but  added  to  the  other  causes  it  becomes  an  important  factor. 

A  vast  host  of  people,  still  members  of  the  Church,  no  longer 
feel  the  need  of  Christianity  or  of  any  other  religion.  A  great 
many  of  them  never  did  feel  anv  such  need.  Thev  seem  to  be  di- 
vested  of  all  religiosity  and  live  entirely  in  the  realm  of  the  na¬ 
tural.  This  is  a  fact  of  common  observation  everywhere,  that 
the  great  majority  of  men  are  neither  deeply  religious  nor  de¬ 
voutly  pious.  The  causes  of  this  state  of  affairs  are  well  known. 
They  lie  for  the  most  part  in  the  general  atmosphere  of  the 
times.  The  natural  man  is  encouraged  in  his  natural  state  by 
the  modern  triumph  of  the  natural  sciences  and  by  the  growth 
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of  materialistic  philosophy  and  anti-Christian  ethics.  In  Ger¬ 
many  this  attitude  of  irreverence  and  irreligion  may  be  due  in 
pait  to  the  lack  of  vital  touch  between  the  Church  and  her  mem¬ 
bers,  but  it  is  due  in  largest  measure  to  the  zealous  propaganda 
of  the  materialistic  philosophers.  The  destructive  works  of  men 
like  Ernst  Haeckel  have  been  popularized  and  spread  far  and 
wide  among  the  people.  The  Monists,  the  Tree  Thinkers,  the 
various  advocates  of  liberal  views,  have  banded  themselves  to¬ 
gether  into  a  variety  of  leagues  and  organizations  for  the  purpose 
of  popularizing  their  revolutionary  ideas  and  of  fighting  the  tra¬ 
ditional  Christian  view  of  the  world.  They  have  thus  not  only 
made  a  decided  impression  upon  the  more  intelligent  classes  ca¬ 
pable  of  grasping  a  philosophy  of  the  world,  but  it  is  remarkable 
to  what  extent  these  materialistic  ideas  have  seeped  down  to  the 
lower  strata  of  society.  Here  they  have  joined  themselves  to  an 
old  remnant  of  rationalism  handed  down  from  a  previous  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  combination  has  wrought  wreck  and  ruin  to  the 
faith  of  many  of  the  common  people. 

The  Church  of  Germany  has  not  been  able  to  combat  these  sad 
conditions  as  she  might  have  done  in  other  countries.  She  has 
not  always  been  able  to  train  her  members  in  active,  aggressive 
religion.  As  the  special  agent  for  the  conservation  of  religion  in 
general  and  of  Christianity  in  particular  she  has  been  under  a 
serious  disadvantage.  Her  baneful  union  with  the  State  has  im¬ 
posed  upon  her  a  wdiole  host  of  conditions  which  have  made  it 
impossible  for  her  to  care  for  all  her  members  and  build  them 
up  unto  edification  and  sanctification.  Then,  too.  wdrenever 
animosity  has  been  aroused  against  the  Church,  whether  for  ec¬ 
clesiastical  or  for  political  reasons,  it  always  entails  a  decline  in 
religious  faith.  Thus  from  these  various  causes,  Germany  has 
her  wide-spread  irreligion,  and  that,  too,  within  the  organized 
Church.  This  furnishes  one  of  the  conditions  which  upon  oc¬ 
casion  will  lead  to  a  popular  movement  for  withdrawal  from  the 
C  hurch.  The  man  wdio  has  in  heart  and  conscience  really 
broken  with  the  faith  of  the  Church,  needs  but  an  appeal  to  his 
sincerity  to  bring  him  to  the  formality  of  an  open  break. 

The  second  cause,  more  important  than  the  first,  is  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  nature.  There  is  an  undoubted  animosity  to  the  Church 
as  an  organization.  This  is  manifested  in  almost  countless 
forms.  The  Committee  of  the  Monists  easily  gained  an  audience 
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when  they  announced  that  they  proposed  to  attack  the  establish¬ 
ed  Church.  Even  though  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  offer  in 
its  stead,  the  masses  listened  eagerly  to  their  proposals  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  campaign  against  the  hated  institution.  The  soil  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  wide-spread  anti-ecclesiastical  spirit.  And  this 
spirit  dare  not  be  taken  to  mean  irreligion  or  even  opposition  to 
the  Christian  religion  but  only  opposition  to  the  Church  as  or¬ 
ganized  in  Germany.  The  Church  is  severely  discredited  and 
every  day  she  is  the  object  of  passionate  denunciation.  We  can 
but  briefly  recount  the  reasons  for  this  popular  animosity  to  the 
Church. 

Ever  since  the  Reformation  the  established  Church  has  been 
the  means  employed  by  the  State  for  the  authoritative  training 
up  of  its  subjects  to  useful  citizenship.  Protestantism  itself  has 
brought  forth  new  ideals  of  citizenship  and  morality,  but  the 
Church  continues  to  be  the  compulsory  means  of  morality  and 
culture.  As  such  she  is  antiquated  and  therefore  hated.  Then, 
too,  in  Germany  more  than  anywhere  else,  there  has  come  to  be 
a  wide  gap  between  the  cultured  (i.  e.,  the  “official”)  class  and 
the  masses  of  the  people,  and  this  has  begotten  a  corresponding 
gap  between  the  pastors  (i.  e.  the  “officials”  of  the  Church)  and 
their  congregations.  The  clergy  have  scorned  to  associate  fa¬ 
miliarly  with  the  membership  of  their  Churches,  and  the  rank 
and  file  of  their  members  have  stood  aloof  from  the  clergy  like 
the  proletariat  from  the  aristocracy  and  have  regarded  them  with 
anything  but  feelings  of  love. 

Moreover,  when  one  after  another  the  classes  awoke  to  self-, 
realization,  first  the  middle  class  and  then  the  working  classes, 
the  official  Church  remained  cool  and  unsympathetic.  Her  at¬ 
titude  has  always  been  anti-social.  At  the  critical  periods  she 
has  failed  to  lav  hold  on  the  task  of  training  men  up  into  the  high¬ 
est  sort  of  personal  liberty  and  self-realization,  that  which  comes 
from  a  knowledge  of  eternal  Truth.  Thus  rare  opportunities 
were  completely  lost  and  the  Church  came  to  be  regarded  as  re¬ 
actionary.  And  finally,  in  the  formulation  and  presentation  of 
her  own  system  of  truth  the  Church  has  not  always  manifested 
that  degree  of  open-mindedness  and  that  absolute  independence 
of  thought  which  the  enlightened  classes  desire.  She  has  not 
been  so  cordial  in  her  attitude  towards  the  progress  of  the  sci¬ 
ences  nor  so  progressive  in  her  position  on  current  problems  as 
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the  times  seem  to  demand.  Individual  representatives  of  the 
Church  have  often  manifested  an  intolerance  of  dispositio  'f3 
an  officiousness  of  mien  that  has  made  them  the  objects  o^ 
dial  hate.  Thus  the  Church  has  seemed  the  representative  of  a 
b}r-gone  age.  These  are  the  real  reasons  for  the  enmity  to  the 
official  Church,  and  here  again  it  will  be  observed  that  practically 
all  of  these  conditions  are  involved  in  the  fact  of  State-Church- 
ism. 

It  requires  but  the  external  occasion  for  this  deep  enmity  to 
burst  forth  into  popular  indignation.  Such  occasions  recur 
from  time  to  time,  as  when  some  popular  liberal  pastor  is  disci¬ 
plined  by  the  officials  of  the  State-Church  or  when  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  pastors.  The  periodic  re¬ 
currence  of  these  outbursts  causes  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Church  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  now  most  recently  all 
these  streams  of  opposition  are  gathered  together  by  the  Monists, 
Socialists,  and  Free  Thinkers,  and  are  concentrated  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  their  vigorous  campaign  for  withdrawal  from  the 
Church.  A  report  of  the  expressed  opinions  concerning  the 
Church  and  the  clergy  would  not  make  pleasant  reading. 

The  third  and  most  important  cause  of  the  movement  which 
we  are  considering  is  political.  Germany  is  to-day  witnessing 
an  uprising  of  the  masses  against  the  classes.  The  fight  is  car¬ 
ried  into  every  imaginable  field,  the  fight  for  the  franchise  and 
for  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  laboring  man.  A  ictory 
inclines  more  and  more  to  the  side  of  the  masses  and  against  the 
classes.  Socialism  is  moving  forward  like  a  resistless  tide.  Al¬ 
ready  the  Socialists  have  110  representatives  in  the  Imperial 
Diet,  and  thus  they  constitute  the  strongest  party  there  and 
easily  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  legislation.  And  in  other 
law-making  bodies  they  are  slowly  forcing  the  State  to  recognize 
their  demands.  Xow  these  Socialists  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  attack  the  present  political  order  and  to  humili¬ 
ate  those  who  are  in  authority.  Eight  gladly  therefore  they  en¬ 
ter  into  the  present  campaign  for  withdrawal  from  the  Church 
for  they  hope  thus  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  State.  Tlie)r  recognize 
the  Church  as  the  partner  of  the  State.  The  Church  as  organiz¬ 
ed  and  established  gets  her  authority  and  maintenance  from  the 
State,  and  the  State  in  turn  is  supported  in  her  authority  by  the 
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O  -ch.  The  Socialists  are  bent  upon  the  overthrow  of  them 
it?  The  underlying  motive  therefore  is  political. 

True,  the  Socialist  party  as  such  has  not  entered  into  this  or¬ 
ganized  attack  upon  the  Church.  But  after  the  Monists  had 
started  the  movement  the  Socialists  as  individuals  entered  heartily 
into  the  warfare.  Socialists  are  the  prominent  speakers  at  the 
meetings  that  are  held.  Socialist  papers  support  the  movement. 
Socialists  constitute  the  great  majority  of  those  who  withdraw. 
And  the  socialistic  motive  is  more  often  appealed  to  than  any 
other.  The  Church  is  attacked  as  anti-social.  She  is  represent¬ 
ed  as  a  Church  of  the  classes,  even  as  the  State  is  a  State  of  the 
classes.  Her  interests  and  her  spirit  are  represented  as  identi¬ 
cal  with  those  of  the  hated  ruling  classes  in  the  State.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  every  effort  at  Christian  Socialism  within  the 
official  Church  has  either  been  stifled  at  once  or  else  has  been  of 
short  duration.  There  is  no  hope  for  the  oppressed  masses  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  break-up  of  the  established  Church.  Such  are  the 
motives  that  are  appealed  to.  So  strongly  socialistic  is  this 
propaganda,  both  in  its  appeals  and  in  its  methods,  that  this  fact 
has  served  to  hinder  the  movement  very  considerably  among  the 
higher  classes.  Most  of  the  individuals  who  have  participated 
in  these  recent  manifestations  of  hostility  to  the  Church  have 
acted  definitely  and  consciously  as  Socialists.  That  is  to  say, 
they  have  been  actuated  by  the  motive  of  hostility  to  the  present 
political  order  and  they  have  hoped  by  their  withdrawal  from  the 
Church  to  hasten  the  embarrassment  of  this  bureau  of  State  and 
to  humiliate  this  class  of  State  officials.  Other  motives,  such  as 
the  religious  and  the  ecclesiastical,  have  in  many  cases  helped 
matters  along,  but  in  most  cases  the  chief  and  primary  motive 
has  undoubtedly  been  political.  The  Church  has  been  made  the 
victim  of  adverse  social  and  political  conditions  and  this  is  the 
most  important  cause  of  the  present  flood  of  withdrawals. 

This  movement  has  been  limited  almost  entirelv  to  the  Protes- 
taut  Churches.  The  causes  which  we  have  mentioned  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  movement  naturally  do  not  apply  to  the  sects,  nor 
to  the  separated  Free  Church  or  "Old  Lutherans,”  but  only  to 
the  established  Church.  Then,  too,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
move  the  Catholics  to  wholesale  withdrawal.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  obvious  and  not  the  least  among  them  is  the  fact  that 
he  Catholic  Church  has  its  own  political  party  in  German  af- 
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fairs.  Moreover,  the  Jews  naturally  remain  almost  untouched 

S  J 

by  the  agitation  to  withdraw  from  their  religious  organizations. 
They  might  change  their  faith  but  they  could  not  change  their 
race.  Nevertheless,  they  do  not  scruple  to  join  assiduously  in 
the  etfort  to  wreck  the  evangelical  churches.  Here  again  politi¬ 
cal  motives  predominate  and  in  general  the  confessional  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  movement  points  to  political  causes. 

PROBABLE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

In  the  light  of  this  analysis  of  causes  it  is  evident  that  the 
present  Austrittsbewegung  does  not  mean  a  decline  of  real  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  Germany.  It  does  mean  that  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  will  withdraw  from  the  Church  this  year  and  in 
the  next  few  years,  the  Church  is  shedding  a  large  portion  of  that 
indifferent  and  really  hostile  element  of  her  membership  which 
has  hitherto  been  clogging  her  progress  like  so  much  rubbish. 
The  Church  as  such  is  not  to  blame  for  the  existence  of  such  an 
element  within  her  borders.  It  is  involved  in  the  fact  of  State- 
Churchism.  And  the  Church  will  have  made  substantial  gain 
when  she  lias  purged  off  those  hundreds  of  thousands  who  are 
now  only  nominal  members  of  the  visible  organization  and  who 
serve  no  useful  purpose  whatever  except  to  pay  a  small  Church 
tax.  The  adherence  of  these  irreligious  multitudes  has  been  a 
positive  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  and  their 
withdrawal  from  the  organization  will  be  a  positive  gain.  The 
Lutheran  Church  will  have  lost  in  numbers  but  of  Lutheranism 
there  will  be  as  much  as  ever,  and  real  Christianity  will  not  have 
declined  one  whit. 

The  storm  that  has  attended  the  present  movement  for  with¬ 
drawals  is  deplorable  but  it  is  not  dangerous.  There  is  a  much 
greater  danger  to  the  Church  than  the  loss  of  mere  numbers. 
That  real  danger  is  that  the  Church  will  continue  to  retain 
within  her  fold  a  vast  host  of  those  who  have  completely  broken 
with  her  faith  and  who  do  not  hold  to  her  confession  but  who  are 
nevertheless  determined  to  dominate  the  Church  with  their  views 
and  thus  throw  open  the  doors  to  other  enemies  and  then  dig  up 
the  foundations  from  within.  No,  a  qualitative  exodus  from  the 
Church  will  be  an  unmixed  benefit  to  her.  This  fact  is  recogniz¬ 
ed  by  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  German  Church.  They  realize 
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that  the  withdrawal  of  the  masses  will  impose  upon  the  Church  a 
host  of  serious  problems,  and  they  regret  the  spirit  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  withdrawals  are  taking  place,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  realize  that  the  general  result  which  will  be  brought 
about,  namely,  the  separation  of  the  faithless  from  the  faithful, 
is  highly  desirable  and  will  ultimately  prove  a  blessing. 

The  Church  is  powerless  to  stem  the  present  tide  of  with¬ 
drawals.  Xor  has  she  made  serious  efforts  to  do  so.  Indi¬ 
vidual  pastors  have  attended  and  addressed  meetings  that  have 
been  held  to  agitate  against  the  Church  and  their  efforts  have 
met  with  varvinar  success.  Several  demonstrations  in  favor  of 
the  Church  have  been  arranged  in  different  localities.  The 
preaching  of  the  clergy  has  become  apologetic  in  tone,  and  apolo¬ 
getic  literature  has  been  scattered  abroad.  But  officially  neither 
Church  nor  State  has  taken  any  notice  of  the  movement.  And 
the  hope  is  expressed  on  all  sides  that  no  such  notice  will  be 
taken  but  that  the  widest  discussion  and  the  fullest  freedom  of 
expression  will  continue  to  be  permitted.  The  only  effective 
remedy  that  the  Church  could  hope  to  oppose  to  the  difficult}' 
would  be  to  show  herself  more  useful  to  the  nation  and  to  bend 
herself  more  closely  to  the  needs  of  those  who  remain  within  her 
fold.  The  Church  must  cease  to  be  the  Church  of  the  State  and 
must  become  more  and  more  the  Church  of  the  people.  The 
practical  suggestions  that  are  being  put  forth  to  secure  that  end 
are  legion  in  number.  The  group  of  serious  Christians  who  con¬ 
stitute  the  real  Church  in  each  congregation  must  cultivate  their 
Christian  faith  and  exercise  themselves  in  Christian  love  until 
they  prove  themselves  a  positive  influence  for  righteousness  and 
social  uplift  in  the  community.  Only  thus  can  the  Church  prove 
her  divine  mission  and  win  back  a  position  in  the  favor  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  large  cities  and  the  millions  of  laborers  who 
are  for  the  present  alienated  from  her. 

But  meanwhile  a  vast  change  will  have  taken  place  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Church.  The  Church  and  State  will  have 
separated.  This  is  a  consummation  that  has  long  been  impend¬ 
ing.  For  many  years  the  course  of  events,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
political,  has  been  pointing  in  that  direction.  It  has  been  draw¬ 
ing  closer  and  closer.  The  leaders  in  the  Church  herself  have 
recognized  that  the  separation  must  come.  And  most  of  them 
have  recognized  such  a  separation  as  desirable.  But  they  have 
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generally  felt  that  the  time  for  such  a  step  is  not  yet  ripe,  and 
that  if  it  should  come  now  it  would  be  attended  with  disaster  for 
the  Church.  Now,  however,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  post¬ 
pone  the  event  much  longer.  The  various  factors  that  operate 
in  that  direction  (see  Lutii.  Quart.,  Jan.  1912,  pp.  144ff.)  have 
all  been  gathering  force  constantly.  And  now  in  the  light  of 
most  recent  events  it  requires  no  prophetic  insight  to  foretell  that 
separation  of  Church  and  State  or  at  least  some  readjustment  of 
their  relations  must  come  in  the  near  future. 

The  present  movement  of  withdrawals  will  fall  and  rise  and 
fall,  but  it  will  go  generally  forward  and  in  the  end  will  bring 
results.  To  what  extent  the  authorities  will  still  be  able  to 
guide  and  direct  the  process  of  separation  remains  to  be  seen. 
They  will  set  themselves  to  the  task  now  that  they  are  compelled 
to.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this  process  is  being  forced 
upon  the  Church  and  the  State  from  below,  for  thus  it  has 
strengthened  the  hands  of  their  enemies  and  it  threatens  to 
make  impossible,  at  least  for  some  years,  such  a  friendly  inde¬ 
pendence  between  Church  and  State  as  obtains  between  these  two 
institutions  here  in  America.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
we  are  standing  to-day  at  the  deathbed  of  State- Churchism  in 
Germany  and  that  the  Austrittsbewegung  has  sounded  the  knell 
of  the  State-Church.  And  the  death  of  the  State- Church  will 
be  the  dawn  of  a  happier  era  for  the  living  and  immortal  Church 
of  Christ. 

Gettysburg ,  Pa .,  March  27,  1914. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

REVIEW  OF  RECEXT  LITERATURE. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK. 

The  Reformation  in  Germany.  By  Henry  C.  A  edder,  Professor 
of  Church  History  in  Crozer  Theological  Seminary.  Cloth. 
Pp.  xlix,  466.  Price  $3.00. 

This  handsome  and  well  printed  volume  from  the  press  of 
the  Macmillan's  is  the  product  of  the  long  and  painstaking  labors 
of  Professor  Yedder.  The  arrangement  of  the  matter  is  simple 
and  orderly  and  the  style  of  composition  is  clear  and  good.  The 
main  facts  of  the  Reformation  are  faithfully  presented,  and  the 
appendixes  contain  valuable  matter:  The  Ninety  Five  Theses, 
TetzePs  Theses  on  Indulgences,  Appeal  of  Brother  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther  to  a  Council,  The  Decree  of  Worms,  Luther  Against  the 
Murdering  and  Robbing  Bands  of  Peasants,  The  Protest  at 
Speyer,  and  The  Peace  of  Augsburg. 

The  authors  chief  justification  for  retelling  the  story  of  the 
Reformation  is  the  supposed  need  of  its  “economic  interpreta¬ 
tion/’  which  has  hitherto  not  been  attempted.  The  dedication 
of  the  volume  “to  Walter  Rausch enbusch,  Prophet  of  the  Xew 
Reformation,”  indicates  somewhat  of  the  author’s  attitude.  An 
interpretation  based  upon  the  economic  features  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  must  necessarily  be  one-sided,  and  must  fail  to  present  it 
in  its  broad  character  as  a  magnificent  religious  revolution.  The 
economic  conditions  of  the  time  naturally  forced  themselves 
upon  the  attention  of  Luther,  but  they  were  always  secondary 
and  incidental.  Luther  was  aiming  to  make  the  tree  good 
rather  than  the  fruit.  He  was  fighting  for  the  restoration  of  the 
true  faith  as  fundamental  to  the  new  life. 

Our  author  believes  that  “Underlying  and  conditioning  both 
the  religious  and  political  phases  of  the  Reformation  were  its 
economic  and  social  causes.”  “The  monastery  had  to  go  that 
business  might  come.”  “The  religious  revolution  succeeded  be¬ 
cause,  and  just  so  far  as,  the  German  princes  and  the  councils 
of  the  free  cities  for  motives  of  their  own — usually  selfish  and 
sordid  reasons — took  the  matter  in  hand  and  promoted  Luther¬ 
anism.”  “From  some  points  of  view  the  Reformation  appears 
almost  a  failure .  It  substituted  for  the  universal  Catho¬ 


lic  Pope  a  group  of  new  Protestant  popelets .  The  Re¬ 
formation  accomplished  little  for  religious  liberty .  By 


his  inconsistency  Luther  has  much  dimmed  his  own  glory. .... 
His  earlier  service  to  the  world  ....  must  be  held  to  outweigh 
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his  later  treason  to  truth . The  Eeformation  was  not  a 

great  immediate  ethical  force . Instead  of  this  ethical  reno¬ 

vation  Luther  offered  novelties  in  doctrine,  a  theological  reform, 

not  an  ethical . The  Anabaptists  were  silenced,  trampled 

into  the  mud,  destroyed;  and  the  clock  of  civilization  was  set 
back  three  hundred  years.” 

The  quotations  in  the  preceding  paragraph  are  taken  from 
the  chapter  on  “The  Peace  of  Augsburg”  (p.  386-392)  and 
fairly  represent  the  author’s  general  attitude.  As  though  alarm¬ 
ed  by  his  conclusions,  he  inquires,  “If,  then,  the  immediate  re¬ 
sults  of  the  movement  are  so  disappointing,  if  it  (fid  almost 
nothing  for  social  reorganization,  for  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  world  and  its  advance  in  civiliza¬ 
tion,  what  is  its  significance?.  .  .  .The  Eeformation  is  important 
to  us  to-day  not  so  much  for  what  it  immediately  accomplished, 
as  for  what  it  made  possible.  It  shattered  many  idols  and 
some  ideals,  but  the  new  ideals  that  it  offered  in  their  stead  have 
ever  since  ruled  the  world.” 

The  author  in  his  strictures  on  the  Eeformation  has  failed  to 
distinguish  the  noble  edifice  from  the  scaffold  and  the  debris 
which  accumulated  while  it  was  building.  His  complete  subver¬ 
sion  of  the  religious  motive  of  the  Eeformation  and  of  the  evi¬ 
dent  providence  of  God  leaves  him  in  the  dilemma  of  having  no 
adequate  explanation  for  one  of  the  greatest  movements  of  his¬ 
tory. 

The  animus  pervading  Professor  Tedder’s  work  is  a  deep  un¬ 
derlying  dislike  of  Luther,  whose  greatness  he  is  constrained  to 
acknowledge  on  the  one  hand,  and  whom  he  never  fails  to  dis¬ 
parage  on  the  other.  This  is  apparent  in  the  first  sentences  of 
the  Introduction :  “Luther  taught  nothing  new.  His  doctrine 
was  not  even  new  in  Germany.  A  generation  earlier  John  of 
Wesel  had  attacked  indulgences,  and  had  taught  justification 
by  faith  in  Luther’s  own  university,  with  equal  boldness  and 
superior  learning.  Wiclif  in  England,  Huss  in  Bohemia,  and 
Cavonarola  in  Italy  had  fully  realized  the  corruptions  of  the 
Eoman  Church,  and  denounced  them  with  a  vigor  that  even  Lu¬ 
ther  never  excelled." 

This  is  a  very  superficial  view  of  the  facts.  Of  course  Lu¬ 
ther  taught  nothing  new,  in  the  sense  of  original.  He  taught 
the  old  truths  of  the  Bible,  but  he  taught  them  in  a  way  that 
was  new  to  his  generation,  and  he  taught  them  differently  from 
the  so-called  “reformers  before  the  reformation.”  It  is  not  true 
that  Wesel’s  teaching  concerning  justification  was  correct.  In 
common  with  Wessel,  he  taught  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
the  infusion  of  the  gratia  gratum  faciens  (grace  making  accept¬ 
able).  They  still  had  the  idea  of  an  infused  righteousness. 
Concerning  these  teachings  Seeberg  (Hist,  of  Doctrine  ii,  209) 
properly  says,  “These  are  all  medieval  ideas.  As  long  as  they 
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are  not  abandoned,  all  the  admirable  attempts  to  overthrow  the 

monastic  ideal  .  are  but  a  beating  of  the  air.”  Wiclif 

(Wiekliffe)  held  most  extraordinary  views  on  the  rights  of  prop¬ 
erty,  claiming  that  only  the  predestinated  and  the  pious  had  a 
right  to  its  possession.  In  short,  the  views  of  all  these  noble 
men  were  more  or  less  defective,  and  lacked  the  balance  and  the 
completeness  of  Luther's  ideas.  He  realized  as  no  other  man  in 
his  age  the  need  of  his  time,  and  understood  what  remedv  was 
demanded.  To  fail  to  see  this  unfits  the  historian  for  his  task. 

In  confirmation  of  the  statement  that  our  author  evidently 
dislikes  Luther  and  tries  to  belittle  him,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  a  few  passages:  “If  Luther  himself,  as  a  passage  in  his 
“Table-Talk”  tells  us,  did  not  so  much  as  know  that  there  was  a 
Bible,  until  he  found  one  in  the  Erfurt  Library,  he  must  have 
taken  great  pains  to  keep  himself  in  such  a  state  of  ignorance’’ 
(p.  xvi).  “The  common  impression  that  Luther  invented  Ger¬ 
man  hymnology  is . utterly  wrong”  (p.  xxiv).  We  doubt 

whether  this  is  the  common  impression ;  but  Luther  certainly  did 
much  for  Hymnology.  “Xuther’s  was  not  a  systematic  mind; 
at  bottom  he  was  neither  philosopher  nor  theologian,  and  at  no 
time  in  his  life  did  he  show  himself  capable  of  working  out  a 
systematic  and  complete  exposition  and  defense  of  any  doctrine” 
(p.  46).  Luther  referred  opposition  to  his  work  “to  the  direct 
agency  of  the  devil,  in  whom  he  believed  with  rather  more  en¬ 
ergy  than  he  believed  in  God”  (p.  169).  To  discredit  Luther’s 
marvelous  work  in  translating  the  Bible,  it  is  said  that  “Any 
minister  to-day,  who  has  had  the  Greek  Course  of  the  College 
and  Seminary  is  a  far  better  scholar  than  Luther”  (p.  170). 
“The  only  accurate  description  of  Luther’s  version  is  to  call  it  a 
careful  revision  of  the  older  text”  (p.  171).  “Jealousy  of  Carl- 
stadt-  actuated  his  entire  conduct  toward  his  older  colleague” 
(p.  191).  “We  are  indignant  at  Luther  for  his  intolerant  per¬ 
secution  of  the  man  who  had  dared  to  differ  from  him”  (p.  192). 
“'He  has  drunk  the  new  wine  of  popular  applause,  and  the  heady 
beverage  has  intoxicated  him”  (p.  193).  “In  a  burst  of  rage  and 
selfish  fear  he  sat  down  to  compose  a  pamphlet  against  the  rob¬ 
bing  and  murdering  bands  of  peasants  in  which  he  raved  against 
them  with  frenzied  violence”  (p.  243).  As  the  son  of  a  peasant 
in  taking  “the  side  of  the  princes  ....  he  was  acting  the  rene¬ 
gade”  (p.  244). 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  answer  all  these  insinuations  and  as¬ 
persions,  which  might  be  easily  done,  in  part  even  from  the  vol¬ 
ume  itself. 

Of  course,  Hr.  Yedder  takes  pleasure  in  condemning  Luther 
for  sanctioning  the  bigamy  of  Philip.  “Luther  met  the  crisis 
[of  exposure]  with  his  accustomed  mixture  of  bravery  and  moral 
insensibility.”  “Hone  of  the  biographers  of  Luther  have  ven- 
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tnred  to  uphold  his  part  in  the  transaction . Few  have  had 

the  courage  to  tell  all  the  facts”  (p.  354). 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  of  Dr.  Yedder  that  he  would 
read  impartial  opinions  on  this  unfortunate  affair.  “Regretta¬ 
ble  as  is  his  connection  with  the  bigamy,  an  impartial  student 
can  hardly  doubt  that  he  acted  conscientiously,  not  out  of  desire 
to  flatter  a  great  prince,  but  in  order  to  avoid  what  he  believed 
to  be  a  greater  moral  evil.  His  statement  in  the  Babylonian 
Captivity  that  he  preferred  bigamy  to  divorce,  and  his  advice  to 
Henry  VIII  in  1531,  both  exculpate  him  in  this  case.  Moreover 
the  careful  study  of  Rockwell  has  shown  that  his  opinion  was 
shared  by  the  great  majority  of  his  contemporaries,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  alike.”  Life  and  Letters  of  Martin  Luther ,  by  Pre¬ 
served  Smith,  p.  384.  A  matter  of  special  aggravation  to  Dr. 
Yedder  in  the  life  of  Luther  is  his  treatment  of  Carlstadt  and 
the  Peasants.  Concerning  the  former  Dr.  Smith  has  this  to 
sav,  “Hot  knowing  where  to  turn,  he  went  back  to  Y  ittenberg 
and  besought  a  refuge  with  the  Reformer.  From  near  the  first 
of  July  until  late  in  September  he  was  sheltered  by  his  old  col¬ 
league  and  opponent,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Elector,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  asking  him  to  allow  Carlstadt  to  live  peaceably  at 
Kemberg.  This  petition  was  refused;  the  fanatic  had  to  leave, 
and  wandered  long  from  place  to  place  until  at  last  he  became 
professor  in  the  University  of  Basel.  He  had  learned  his  lesson, 
and  never  more  was  a  public  agitator.”  (p.  156). 

The  same  authority  gives  the  following  impartial  account  of 
the  situation  at  a  critical  time  during  the  Peasant’s  Revolt: 
“For  one  awful  moment  it  looked  as  if  the  insurgents  would 
carry  all  before  them.  Luther  saw  the  whole  of  Germany  threat¬ 
ened  with  anarchy,  and  the  Evangelic  cause  with  extinction. 
Never  found  wanting  in  the  hour  of  danger,  he  continued  his 
journey  through  the  disaffected  districts,  preaching  against  the 

rising .  He  found  himself  on  May  4,  [1525J,  at  Seeburg  in 

Mansfield.  Not  a  single  blow  had  yet  been  struck  in  the  cause 
of  order.  Luther  saw  that  the  only  means  left  to  restore  peace 
was  force.”  Smith,  p.  150.  It  is  true  that  Luther  urged  terri¬ 
ble  measures  as  the  only  way  to  stay  the  tide  of  arson  and  blood¬ 
shed,  which  threatened  the  land.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Peas¬ 
ants  Luther  pitied  the  poor  people  and  wrote  intercessory  let¬ 
ters  in  their  behalf. 

Dr.  Yedder  says,  “From  that  day  to  this,  writers  on  the  Re¬ 
formation,  with  "substantial  unanimity,  have  seen  the  peasant 

revolt  through  the  spectacles  provided  by  Luther . They 

have  tacitly  approved  Luther’s  ethical  principle :  that  for  a  noble 
to  kill  a  peasant  was  rendering  service  to  God,  but  for  a  peasant 
to  kill  a  noble  was  a  crime  without  forgiveness  in  this  world  or 
in  the  world  to  come”  (p.  244).  This  is  a  sample  of  our  au¬ 
thor’s  temper  and  historic  insight.  It  is  just  this  last  which  he 
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lacks.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  transport  himself  into  the 
ideas  and  scenes  of  the  sixteenth  century  when  he  attempts  to 
make  an  economic  interpretation  of  a  great  religious  movement 
in  the  terms  of  modern  socialism. 

J.  A.  SIXGMASTER. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Liberia ,  Description,  History,  Problems.  By  Frederick  Starr. 

Cloth.  Pp.  xii,  277.  Price  $1.10  post  paid. 

This  is  a  brief  but  comprehensive  account  of  the  black's  re¬ 
public  in  which  every  American  ought  to  be  interested,  not 
simply  because  of  the  form  of  government,  but  also  on  account 
of  our  relation  of  its  people  who  themselves  or  their  fathers  were 
once  slaves.  Important  problems  are  suggested  by  Liberia  in 
reference  to  the  capacity  of  the  black  man  for  self-government, 
and  the  relation  of  the  civilized  negro  to  the  evangelization  of 
the  dark  continent. 

Dr.  Starr  has  studied  the  whole  subject  thoroughly  from  every 
side.  He  seems  to  have  read  all  that  is  available,  and  has  per- 
sonallv  visited  and  investigated  Liberia.  His  conclusions  are 
modestly  stated  and  are  worthy  of  regard. 

On  the  whole  he  is  hopeful  concerning  the  situation,  provided 
Liberia  be  protected  against  European  exploitation,  and  the 
American  Liberians  are  faithful  to  themselves  and  their  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Some  of  the  prominent  characters  in  Liberian  history 
have  been  men  of  unselfish  devotion  and  even  of  extraordinary 
ability;  but  too  often  they  have  .been  unable  to  overcome  the 
inertia  of  their  people  and  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  foreign¬ 
ers. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  is 
morally  bound  to  help  Liberia  until  it  can  help  itself,  or  fails 
to  show  ability  to  govern  itself,  in  which  case  its  dismemberment 
would  be  inevitable.  If  our  government  recognizes  its  ethical 
obligation  to  exercise  a  benevolent  protectorate  over  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  who  are  in  all  respects  an  alien  people,  it  seems  evident 
that  we  are  bound  to  support  and  to  protect  a  people  whom  we 
have  greatly  wronged.  This  would  not  involve  much  risk  or 
expense  to  us. 

From  a  Christian  standpoint  we  have  a  great  duty  in  helping 
to  redeem  Africa  from  the  thraldom  of  superstition.  Here  is 
our  opportunity  to  do  a  great  work  without  fear  of  international 
complications. 

In  response  to  an  appeal  from  Liberia,  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  sent  a  commission  to  Africa  in  1909,  which  made  a  fa¬ 
vorable  report  to  Congress  through  President  Taft  on  March  25, 
1910.  Six  recommendations  were  made  (1)  that  the  United 
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States  extend  aid  in  the  prompt  settlement  of  boundary  disputes ; 
(2)  that  the  United  States  enable  Liberia  to  refund  its  indebt¬ 
edness  by  a  guarantee  of  the  payment  of  its  obligations  to  be  se¬ 
cured  by  supervising  the  collection  of  customs;  (3)  that  it  lend 
assistance  to  reform  international  finances;  (4)  that  it  aid  in 
forming  and  drilling  an  adequate  constabulary;  (5)  that  it 
maintain  a  research  station;  (6)  that  it  reopen  the  question  of 
securing  a  coaling  station  in  Liberia.  The  second,  third  and 
fourth  recommendations  are  being  carried  out. 

The  author  speaks  encouragingly  in  reference  to  the  Lutheran 
mission,  which  has  accomplished  much  good.  As  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  I  know  of  the  trials  of  our  de¬ 
voted  missionaries  in  Liberia,  and  have  frequently  discussed  with 
them  the  advisabilty  of  the  continuance  of  our  mission.  With 
one  accord  they  plead  for  its  continuance;  and  those  who  have 
suffered  most  are  the  most  earnest  in  speaking  for  it.  A  noble 
widow  of  one  of  our  missionaries,  who  laid  down  his  life  in  the 
work,  is  now  here  on  furlough,  and  is  joyfully  looking  forward 
to  the  day  when  she  can  return  to  Africa.  We  have  not  done 
all  that  should  be  done,  but  we  are  learning.  The  chief  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  the  fewness  of  our  laborers.  In  spite  of  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  the  mission  has  al- 
was  been  short-handed,  thus  burdening  the  few  with  labors  too 
heavy  to  bear. 

We  heartily  commend  Ur.  Starr’s  volume.  We  hope  it  will 
have  a  large  sale. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

Charles  scribner's  sons,  new  torn. 

Theological  Symbols.  By  Charles  Augustus  Briggs,  U.U., 

U.  Litt.  Cloth.  Pp.  x,  429.  Price  $2.50. 

This  is  a  volume  of  the  International  Theological  Library. 
It  was  undertaken  many  years  ago  by  Dr.  Briggs  and  was  prac¬ 
tically  finished  when  he  died.  His  accomplished  daughter  and 
co-worker,  Miss  Emilie  Grace  Briggs,  made  necessary  corrections 
as  the  book  was  going  through  the  press. 

After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  “Origin,  History  and  Defi¬ 
nition  of  the  Discipline  in  the  Introduction,  the  subject  matter 
is  divided  into  three  parts :  I.  Fundamental  Symbolics,  treating 
of  the  Ecumenical  Creeds ;  II.  Particular  Symbolics,  treating  of 
modern  denominational  Creeds;  and  III  Comparative  Symbolics, 
treating  and  comparing  the  doctrinal  statements  of  the  Symbols 
of  the  separated  Churches,  with  a  view  to  determine  their  con¬ 
sensus  and  dissensus,  together  with  their  underling  principles. 

The  Ecumenical  Creeds  are  treated  with  impartial  objectivity, 
and  as  far  as  we  have  noticed  in  the  spirit  of  evangelical  con- 
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servatism.  Me  are  pleased  with  the  conclusive  manner  in  which 
he  upholds  the  doctrine  of  the  Virgin  Birth. 

When  tire  symbols  of  the  Reformation  are  considered,  Dr. 
Briggs  can  not  conceal  his  prejudices  against  Luther,  and  his 
ignorance  of  Lutheran  doctrinal  interpretation.  He  declares 
that  “Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  was  really  the  greatest  man  of  the 
Reformation  period*’!  (p.  158).  Every  historian  knows  that  he 
lived  and  died  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that  he  was  a  coward. 
Luther’s  utter  disregard  of  the  proprieties  of  controversy,  espe¬ 
cially  in  dealing  with  such  exalted  persons  [King  Henry  VIII 
and  Erasmus],  who  were  entitled  by  their  position  to  reverential 
consideration”  alienated  them  (p.  171).  Little  good  could  the  . 
Reformation  expect  from  either  of  them,  and  Luther  knew  it. 
Luther  disliked  temporizing.  “Many  German  authors  try  to 
make  Zwingli  dependent  upon  Luther.  But  Zwingli  himself 
said,  ‘All  deference  to  Martin  Luther,  but  what  we  have  in  com¬ 
mon  with  him  was  our  conviction  before  we  knew  his  name*  **  (p. 
169).  Seeberg  (Hist,  of  Hoc-t.  ii,  307  f.)  shows  conclusively 
that  Zwingli  was  dependent  upon  Luther  “at  the  central  point  of 
all  such  dependence.  But  we  can  understand  also  the  sad  self- 
deception  to  which  he  has  here  fallen  a  victim.  The  study  of 
the  Scriptures  was  and  remained  for  him  the  source  of  his  doc¬ 
trinal  views;  and  he  found  Luther’s  ideas  in  the  Scriptures — 
after  he  had  learned  them  from  Luther.*’ 

Concerning  the  Lord’s  Supper,  Dr.  Briggs  says,  “The  Luth¬ 
eran  views  called  Consubstantiation,  because  it  holds  to  the  co¬ 
existence  of  two  distinct  and  independent  substances  sacrament- 
allv  united  in  the  Eucharist.”  The  term  consubstantiation  has 
always  been  offensive  to  Lutherans  and  repudiated  by  them.  Dr. 
Briggs  makes  it  appear  that  (p.  312)  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  are  agreed  as  to  certain  phases  of  justification,  inti¬ 
mating  that  both  teach  that  through  justification  the  sinner  is  re¬ 
newed  and  made  just.  Xothing  could  be  more  misleading.  In 
no  point  do  the  two  differ  more  widely  than  in  this. 

The  fundamental  fault,  especially  with  Part  III.  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  is  that  the  laudable  desire  of  the  eminent  author  for  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  betrayed  him  into  the  mistake  of  ignoring 
vast  differences  between  the  various  bodies  of  Christendom.  The 
gulf  between  Catholicism  and  Lutheranism  is  as  wide  and  as 
deep  to-day  from  a  doctrinal  standpoint  as  it  was  four  centuries 
ago. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

THE  GERMAN  LITERARY  BOARD.  BURLINGTON,  IOWA. 

Election  and  Conversion,  A  Frank  Discussion  of  Dr.  Pieper’s 
Book  on  “Conversion  and  Election,”  with  suggestions  for  Lu¬ 
theran  Concord  and  Union  on  Another  Basis.  By  Leander  S. 
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Iveyser,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Hamma  Divinit}r  School.  Cloth. 

Pp.  176.  Price  75  cents. 

e  are  jileased  with  this  book — its  contents  and  make-up. 
We  congratulate  the  German  Literary  Board  on  the  neat  and 
substantial  mechanical  work  which  it  alwa}rs  does.  We  would 
however,  call  attention  to  the  omission  of  the  title  on  the  back 
of  the  volume,  thus  making  it  unfindable  in  a  library.  When  a 
book  is  not  thick  enough  to  allow  the  title  to  appear  across  the 
back,  it  should  by  all  means  be  stamped  on  lengthwise. 

I  hough  Dr.  KeysePs  latest  book  is  not  large,  it  contains 
much ,  and  that  much  is  very  good.  It  is  well  thought  out,  is 
irenic-  in  spirit,  and  rests  upon  the  bed-rock  of  truth.  In  one 
sense  it  is  not  an  interesting’  book,  because  it  asserts  self-evident 
pi  opo."itions.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  very  interesting  and 
timely ,  because  it  deals  with  the  vital  matters  of  salvation  *  and 
seeks  to  correct  misapprehensions,  which  are  cherished  by  a 
gieat  host  of  Lutheran  people  and  which  are  separating 
them  from  their  brethren.  Perhaps,  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that 
this  book  will  have  a  wide  circulation  among  the  Missouri  Luth¬ 
erans.  We  wish  that  it  might.  Though  comparatively  small' 
the  book  might  be  condensed  still  more,  and  be  published  in  a 
PaPe-  edition  at  a  nominal  price,  thus  assuring  a  larger  circula¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  some  wealthy  broad-minded  Lutheran  might  be 
persuaded  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  free  edition. 

The  attitude  of  the  Missouri  Synod  on  the  subject  of  Election 
and  ^  C  on  version  is  the  matter  under  consideration.  Recently 
Professor  Pieper,  of  the  St.  Louis  Seminary,  issued  a  booklet  on 
this  subject,  with  A  Plea  for  United  Lutheranism  in  America.” 
This  unity  or  union  is  to  be  accomplished  by  a  universal  assent 
to  a  very  narrow  construction  of  the  doctrine  of  election.  The 
“Plea”  is  made  in  good  faith,  and  its  grounds  are  apparently 
most  reasonable — to  Dr.  Pieper.  If  we  may  venture  to  state  the 
position  of  Missouri  in  a  few  words,  it  is  ( 1 )  That  God  from 
eternity  elected  some  to  be  saved,  and  did  not  elect  others;  (2) 
Tha  l  those  elected  unto  salvation  are  chosen  by  the  unscrutable 
will  of  God,  solely  by  grace  and  not  in  view  of  faith  (intuitu 
fidei),  and  hence  their  election  is  shrouded  in  deep  mystery;  (3) 
Thai  the  unsaved  are  lost  because  they  reject  Christ  and  resist 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  exposition  of  election  naturally  lays  the  Missouri  breth¬ 
ren  open  to  the  charge  of  Calvinism;  and  as  a  fact  Calvinists 
f i  equently  claim  them  as  of  like  faith.  But  the  Missourians 
indignantly  repel  the  charge  and  “will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
foreordination  unto  reprobation;  she  stoutly  upholds  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  universalis  gratia 

In  short,  Missouri  seems  to  be  neither  Calvinistic  nor  Luth- 
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eran,  while  claiming  to  be  the  latter  par  excellence.  Dr.  Iveyser, 
however,  insists  with  reason  that  it  is  essentially  Calvinistic  in 
denying  that  the  divine  foreordination  in  respect  to  the  destiny 
of  men  is  grounded  in  fore-knowledge. 

With  the  greatest  ardor  Dr.  Pieper  advances  abstruse  and  un¬ 
tenable  arguments  in  defense  of  his  belief.  Concerning  this  at¬ 
titude,  as  it  bears  on  the  matter  of  Lutheran  unity,  Dr.  Iveyser 
says,  “To  be  perfectly  candid,  we  are  persuaded  that  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  hope  of  Lutheran  unity  until  the  various  Lutheran  bodies  are 
willing  to  grant  some  liberty  of  opinion  on  those  great  and  ab¬ 
struse  questions  about  which  there  is,  and  always  has  been,  and 
always  will  be,  a  difference  among  good  and  spiritually  minded 
Lutherans.’’  In  the  same  line  of  thought  he  calls  Dr.  Pieper’s 
chapter  on  the  Possibility  of  Conversion,  “a  species  of  hair-split¬ 
ting  that  ought  to  be  left  entirely  in  the  domain  of  dogmatic 
liberty,  and  should  never  for  a  moment  be  permitted  to  cause 
schism  in  our  great  and  beloved  Lutheran  Zion." 

o 

We  might  remind  Dr.  Pieper  of  what  Dr.  Luther  said  of  pre¬ 
destination  in  his  Table  Talk:  “I  have  been  thoroughly  tormented 
and  plagued  with  such  cogitations  of  predestination.  I  would 
needs  know  how  Clod  intended  to  deal  with  me,  &c.  But  at  last 
God  be  praised,  I  clean  left  them.  I  took  hold  again  on  God’s 
revealed  Word ;  higher  I  was  not  able  to  bring  it.” 

Dr.  Keyser  points  out  plainly  the  error  of  Missouri  concerning 
election.  In  the  thought  and  language  of  the  Calvinists  Mis- 
souri  makes  a  great  mystery  of  a  simple  and  beautiful  truth. 
Calvin  declared  that  he  did  not  know  why  God  chose  some  unto 
life  and  passed  others  by.  And  why  did  he  not  know,  in  the 
light  of  numerous  passages  of  Scripture  which  declare  election 
on  the  ground  of  faith?  He  knew  not  because  of  his  false  views 
concerning  divine  sovereignty.  Starting  with  the  conception  of 
an  Absolute  Being  as  the  fundamental  truth  of  theology,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  God  was  unconditioned,  (which  is  true)  and  that 
He  would  not  condition  His  dealings  with  men  (which  is  not 
true) . 

Dr.  Ivevser  elearlv  shows  that  the  Bible  makes  much  of  faith, 
while  Dr.  Pieper  practically  ignores  it.  To  the  latter  faith  as 
exercised  by  man  savors  of  merit,  and  hence  is  to  be  rejected  as 
an  element  of  conversion  and  salvation.  He  does  not  take  into 
account  that  faith,  the  power  to  believe  and  to  trust,  is  the  gift 
of  God,  and  not  a  meritorious  act  of  man.  Faith  is  a  taking  and 
receiving,  as  Luther  says.  To  speak  of  merit  seems  preposter¬ 
ous,  when  we  look  upon  faith  as  a  divinely  wrought  power  given 
to  those  who  gladly  hear  the  gospel  and  accept  its  assurances  of 
pardon. 

In  discussing  “The  Question  of  Lutheran  Unity,”  our  author 
asks,  “Is  it  right  for  the  dogmaticians  to  divide  the  Church,  and 
keep  her  divided,  on  such  difficult  and  erudite  questions?  *  *  * 
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We  do  not  ask  Missouri  to  give  up  her  views  but  simply  not  to 
make  their  acceptance  by  others  the  terms  of  fellowship  and 
union.  Cannot  Missouri  be  as  generous  as  the  rest  of  us?” 

“To  hold  and  accept  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  as 
our  creed,  and  Luther’s  Smaller  Catechism  as  our  book  of  in¬ 
struction;  then  to  acknowledge  the  abiding  historical,  doctrinal 
and  spiritual  value  of  the  Secondary  Symbols  of  the  Book  of 
Concord”  is  the  platform  of  Lutheran  unification  which  Dr. 
Keyser  proposes.  This  is  practically  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the 
General  Synod,  of  which  we  heartily  approve.  It  is  broad,  gen¬ 
erous,  comprehensive.  A  body  that  subscribes  this  basis  is 
safely  Lutheran.  Standing  upon  it,  no  one  is  forbidden  to  ac¬ 
cept  for  himself  everything  consistent  with  it.  Let  us  come  to 
it,  and  extend  to  one  another  the  hand  of  Christian  fellowship. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

THE  LUTHERAN  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Augsburg  Confession,  A  brief  review  of  its  History,  and  an 
Interpretation  of  its  Doctrinal  Articles,  with  Introductory 
Discussions  on  Confessional  Questions.  By  J.  L.  Neve,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Symbolics  and  History  of  Doctrines  in  Hamma 
Divinity  School.  Cloth.  Pp.  160.  Price  75  cents  net. 

This  is  a  very  useful  little  volume  whose  contents  are  indicat¬ 
ed  in  the  title.  It  will  do  every  minister  good  to  read  it;  and 
to  the  layman  who  wishes  to  get  in  brief  compass  information 
about  the  greatest  of  all  modern  confessions,  it  will  prove  a  boon. 
The  latter  knows  all  too  little  about  his  rich  heritage.  We 
Americans,  are  so  intensely  practical  that  we  are  prone  to  neglect 
the  things  that  are  fundamental.  The  right  view  of  truth  in 
itself  and  in  its  relations  is  absolutely  essential  to  an  intelligent 
faith.  In  this  little  book  there  is  a  combination  of  the  dogmatic 
and  the  practical,  which  ought  to  be  good  for  head,  heart  and 
life. 

The  Introduction  shows  the  importance  of  a  proper  formula¬ 
tion  of  the  belief  of  the  Church,  and  how  impossible  it  is  for  a 
denomination  to  exist  without  a  creed,  written  or  unwritten. 
The  second  part  is  historical,  reciting  “the  story  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession.”  The  third  part  gives  a  brief,  clear  and  compre¬ 
hensive  interpretation  of  the  twenty-one  doctrinal  articles. 

The  value  of  a  book  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  size.  Lu¬ 
ther’s  little  catechism  is  probably  the  most  important  of  all  his 
books.  Dr.  Ueve’s  book  is  a  multum  in  parvo.  It  has  not  been 
hastily  thrown  together;  but  is  the  result  of  long  and  profound 
study.  Out  of  a  great  mass  of  material,  which  he  had  gathered 
for  a  larger  work,  he  has  drawn  this  volume.  We  trust  that 
some  day  the  larger  book  will  appear. 
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Dr.  Neve  is  well  qualified  for  the  kind  of  work  before  us. 
With  commendable  patience  and  abundant  learning,  he  unites 
clearness  in  arrangement  and  simplicity  of  diction.  We  heartily 
commend  this  volume  to  clergy  and  laity. 

J.  A.  SIXGMASTER. 

THE  COMMISSION  ON  CHRISTIAN  UNION  OF  THE  DISCIPLES  OF 

CHRIST.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Christian  Baptism.  By  Frederick  D.  Kershner,  Texas  Univer¬ 
sity,  Fort  Worth.  Texas.  Cloth.  Pp.  116. 

Dr.  Peter  Ainslie,  President  of  the  Commission  on  Christian 
Union  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  introduces  the  author  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “I  am  glad  to  stand  in  the  gateway  of  this  little  book  and 
say  to  the  reader  as  he  approaches  it  that  he  has  before  him  a 
garden  of  unusual  beauty,  and  the  guide  through  this  garden 
has  so  charmingly  combined  scholarship,  truth  and  courtesy,  that 
if  the  reader  dissents  from  any  of  the  views  expressed,  he  cannot 
become  offended,  and,  for  all  that  is  said,  the  reader  will  have, 
if  not  conviction,  certainly  both  admiration  and  gratitude." 

“This  book  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  a  long  discussed 
subject.  It  will  be  read  with  keen  interest,”  &c.,  &c. 

This  book,  so  highly  endorsed  by  a  fellow  immersionist,  con¬ 
tains  the  stock  arguments  for  immersion.  Our  Baptist  brethren 
seem  to  lay  practically  the  chief  stress  of  baptism  on  the  mode 
of  administration.  Concerning  this  we  quote  an  apt  remark  of 
Dr.  Wm.  Adams  Brown  of  Union  Seminary,  X.  Y. :  “The 
conception  of  the  sacrament  as  an  outward  rite  depending  for 
its  efficacy  upon  the  correct  mode  of  its  administration  has  its 
most  conspicuous  illustration  in  the  view  that  immersion  is 
necessary  to  a  valid  performance  of  baptism.  This  is  a  relic  of 
the  legal  conception  of  Christianity  which  conceives  Jesus  as  the 
giver  of  a  new  law,  rather  than  as  a  revealer  of  a  new  principle.” 

A  Lutheran  lays  no  stress  on  the  mode.  He  is  convinced  that 
affusion  or  sprinkling  is  historically  and  Scripturally  a  correct 
mode,  and  that  it  has  the  sanction  of  nearly  the  entire  body  of 
Christians  on  earth  to-day.  It  is  a  convenient,  beautiful  and 
dignified  manner  of  applying  water  in  accordance  with  our 
Lord’s  command. 

Our  immersionist  friends  have  tried  again  and  again  to  read 
a  particularistic  meaning  into  the  word  baptizo  by  having  it 
translated  rather  than  transliterated  in  our  English  versions  of 
the  Bible.  But  they  have  not  succeeded.  It  seems  to  us  that 
there  has  been  a  divine  providence  in  the  prevention  of  what  we 
would  regard  sectarian  folly. 

Would  it  not  he  in  accordance  with  the  broad  principles  of 
Christianity  for  the  immersionists  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
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“formalism/’  and  open  their  eyes  to  the  other  and  absolute  hope¬ 
lessness  of  the  platform  of  Christian  union  with  immersion  as 
its  chief  plank  ? 

Our  author  quotes  Luther  as  favoring  the  immersion  of  in¬ 
fants.  True  he  does  speak  of  it  theoretically,  at  least.  But  he 
says  also,  “This  is  not  necessary,  but  it  would  be  becoming  and 
appropriate”  (Erlangen  Ed.  21:229).  Luther,  however,  is  a 
dangerous  authority  to  quote  by  one  who  rejects  infant  baptism. 
An  incidental  remark,  which  Luther  probably  never  meant  to  be 
practically  applied  and  which  never  was  so  understood,  is  rather 
a  feeble  argument  for  immersion. 

To  the  mind  of  a  Lutheran,  the  immersionists  have  a  funda¬ 
mental  misconception  of  baptism.  To  them  it  is  only  a  symbol ; 
to  the  Lutheran,  it  is  a  means  of  grace,  by  which  the  word  and 
promise  of  God  are  individualized.  Luther  and  all  who  bear  his 
name  have  ever  repudiated  the  idea  that  baptism  is  an  opus  oper- 
atum.  Without  faith,  Luther  says,  baptism  is  of  no  effect. 

In  reference  to  infant  baptism  the  author  declares,  “if  infant 
baptism  is  really  baptism,  then  our  whole  analysis  of  the  ordi¬ 
nances  as  contained  in  the  preceding  pages  falls  to  the  ground.” 
For  once  he  is  logical.  As  “infant  baptism  is  really  baptism” 
according  to  the  divine  word  as  interpreted  by  nearly  all  the 
greatest  theologians  of  Christendom  and  accepted  by  millions 
upon  millions  of  Christians,  the  analysis  “falls  to  the  ground.” 

Having  rejected  infant  baptism,  the  author  says,  “The  fact 
remains  that  some  rite  analogous  to  christening  would  seem  to 
be  a  very  desirable  thing  for  Christianity” ! 

The  author  gives  no  evidence  of  any  acquaintance  with  the 
real  grounds  of  infant  baptism.  If  he  knows  them,  he  evidently 
regards  them  as  purile.  His  apparent  rejection  of  the  fact  of 
original  sin  naturally  and  by  implication  dispenses  with  the 
necessity  of  a  Savior  from  sin,  until  the  child  has  become  guilty 
of  actual  transgression.  In  other  words  a  human  being  dying 
in  infancy  would  need  no  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  the  lost ! 

If  the  esteemed  author  would  ponder  the  matter  of  sin,  if  he 
would  meditate  upon  the  passage  “As  in  Adam  all  die,”  he  might 
attain  a  mental  attitude  in  which  the  arguments  for  infant  bap¬ 
tism  would  be  regarded  as  at  least  worthy  of  respect.  He  might 
then  he  led  to  see  (a)  that  baptism  has  taken  the  place  of  cir¬ 
cumcision,  (b)  that  the  Church  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the 
Hew  Testament  are  one  Church,  both  including  infants,  (c)  that 
baptism  is  the  sign  and  seal  of  an  everlasting  covenant,  (d)  that 
the  family  in  the  Bible  and  in  all  oriental  lands  is  a  unit,  and 
(e)  that  there  has  never  been  a  day  in  the  history  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  when  infant  baptism  was  not  practiced. 


J.  A.  SIXGMASTER. 
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EATON  AXD  MAINS.  NEW  YORK. 

India,  Malaysia ,  and  the  Philippines,  A  Practical  Study  in  Mis¬ 
sions.  By  W.  F.  Oldliam.  Cloth.  Pp.  viii,  299.  Price 
$1.00  net. 

This  volume  comprises  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  before  the 
Svracuse  University,  in  1913,  on  the  Graves  Foundation.  Thev 
are  simple,  fresh  and  to  the  point.  They  convey  just  such  in¬ 
formation  as  the  average  student  of  missions  desires  to  have. 
About  half  of  the  volume  deals  with  general  missionary  prob¬ 
lems  from  a  practical  standpoint.  The  author  deals  most  sensi- 
blv  with  the  “Pros  and  Cons  of  Missions,”  “The  Missionary” 
and  “The  Message.”  Specifically  he  treats  of  India,  Malaysia 
and  the  Philippines,  of  course  largely  from  the  viewpoint  and 
experience  of  the  Methodist  Church,  which  has  certainly  done  a 
wonderful  work  in  these  lands.  There  is  no  pessimism  in  this 
book.  It  will  act  as  a  tonic  on  run-down  missionary  interests; 
and  will  help  the  minister  in  his  missionary  sermons. 

J.  A.  SIXGMASTER. 

CONCORDIA  PUBLISHING  HOUSE.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Faith  and  Duty.  Sermons  on  Free  Texts,  with  reference  to  the 
Church-Year.  By  the  Eev.  Louis  Buchheimer.  Pastor  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Eedeemer,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Pp.  321.  Price  $1.25. 

This  volume  of  sermons  by  a  Missourian  pastor  is,  in  our 
estimation,  of  more  than  ordinary  value.  Xo  wonder  that  this 
preacher  “enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator.”  We 
have  been  reading  and  reading  these  sermons,  and  have  become 
so  impressed  that  we  have  formed  the  resolution  some  time  to 
spend  a  Sunday  in  St.  Louis  in  order  to  hear  him.  One  reads  so 
many  sermon  books,  but  this  is  different  from  the  great  mass  of 
that  literature.  We  admire  the  control  Eev.  Buchheimer  has 
over  his  text,  the  wealth  of  his  applications  in  the  most  natural 
interpretation  of  his  text.  And  then  there  is  the  beautiful  form 
of  these  sermons;  a  rare  spontaneity  and  felicity  of  expression. 
The  diction  is  frequently  almost  poetical  and  yet  never  out  of 
tune  with  the  pulpit  vernacular.  The  ministers  of  the  Missouri 
Synod  have  developed  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  thought  and 
expression,  so  that  it  is  often  said :  “If  you  have  heard  one  then 
you  have  heard  them  all.”  Eev.  Buchheimer's  sermons  are 
unique.  His  range  of  thought  is  large.  He  rides  no  hobbies. 
Xo  far-fetched  doctrinal  polemics  mar  the  sermons.  But  there 
is  a  clear  ring  of  the  Gospel  as  the  only  cure  of  sin.  In  struc¬ 
ture  there  is  a  conservative  departing  from  the  modes  of  tra- 
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ditionally  German  homiletics.  The  sermons  are  short,  covering 
four,  five  or  at  most  six  pages.  The  introduction  is  frequently 
much  longer  than  a  German  handbook  of  homiletics  would  per¬ 
mit.  A  great  moral  earnestness  permeates  the  volume.  This 
sermon  book  deserves  the  heartiest  commendation. 

J.  L.  NEVE. 

THE  METHODIST  BOOK  CONCERN.  150  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK. 

Our  Spiritual  Skies.  B37  Charles  Coke  Woods.  Size  12  mo. 

Pp.  232.  Price  $1.00  net. 

This  is  a  very  suggestive  and  stimulating  book.  It  is  made 
up  of  some  thirty  or  forty  papers  on  as  many  different  topics. 
Most  of  them  are  quite  brief,  in  some  cases  covering  only  two  or 
three  pages.  A  few  are  longer,  occupying  as  many  as  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  pages.  But  whether  short,  or  longer,  they  are 
all  packed  full  of  real,  live  truth,  expressed  in  a  style  that  fairly 
tingles  with  life  and  inspiration.  It  would  be  a  dull  soul,  in¬ 
deed,  that  could  read  this  book  without  feeling  the  pulse  quick¬ 
ened,  faith  strengthened,  hope  revived,  and  courage  rising.  The 
preacher  who  is  looking  for  strong,  quotable  phrases,  or  for  seed- 
thoughts  that  carry  in  them  the  germs  of  great  truths,  or  the 
raw  material  for  many  a  good  and  helpful  sermon,  will  find  them 
here  in  abundance. 

The  papers  are  divided  into  three  classes :  first.  The  Skyward 
Look  from  Life;  second,  The  Skyward  Look  from  Literature; 
third,  The  Skyward  Look  from  Scripture.  The  general  spirit  is 
optimistic,  hopeful,  inspirational.  The  author  would  have  us 
ever  to  look  up,  and  on,  and  to  hold  fast  our  confidence  in  God 
and  good,  no  matter  how  deep  the  present  shadows  may  be,  nor 
horv  trying  our  present  experiences. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

The  Sovereign  People.  By  Daniel  Dorchester,  Jr.  12  mo.  Pp. 

243.  Price  $1.00  net. 

“The  Sovereign  People”  of  this  volume  are  simply,  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  common  people,  all  the  people.  It  is  a  strong  plea  for 
the  recognition  and  rights  of  Democracy,  of  “the  people  in  their 
collective  capacity.” 

The  general  standpoint  from  which  the  author  writes  may  be 
gathered  from  a  few  extracts  from  the  first  chapter,  which  bears 
the  same  title  as  the  book,  The  Sovereign  People. 

“There  have  been  long  periods  when  society,  like  the  ocean  on 
a  calm  day,  seemed  stationary,  progress  was  confined  to  certain 
favored  classes.  But  out  of  the  depths  of  human  yearnings  and 
needs  there  has  flowed  a  mighty  gulf  current,  which  has  been 
steadily  broadening  and  deepening,  until  to-day  its  flood  of 
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gathering  waters  is  sweeping  along  every  people  and  changing 
the  political  and  moral  climate  of  every  country.  This  gulf  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  ocean  of  humanity  is  democracy,  though  this  term 
by  no  means  comprehends  or  expresses  the  full  significance  of 
this  current.  It  is  religious  and  social  as  well  as  political,  and 
as  such  is  the  mightiest  movement  in  human  affairs  to-day,  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  every  civilized  country,  on  the 
face  of  the  earth: ” 

“A  true  democracy  is  not  merely  a  form  of  government,  but 
the  organic  manifestation  of  the  people  in  their  collective  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  thus  invested  with  a  sovereignt3r  and  a  character  de- 
stinctively  different  from  the  individuals  maintaining  it.” 

The  author  freely  grants  that  the  people  may  not  yet  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  rule  wisely,  nor  to  do  all  things  well.  “Democracy  at 
present,  like  every  other  form  of  government,  is  a  Tough  second 
best/  The  worst  as  well  as  the  best  passions  of  mankind  are 
continually  struggling  for  supremacy,  and  the  divine  will  dif¬ 
fused  in  humanity,  upon  which  all  salutary  governments  depend, 
is  only  partially  manifest.”  “The  voice  of  the  people  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  voice  of  God,  but  a  strange  jargon  of  high-sounding 
pretensions  and  selfish  clamors.” 

But  then  neither  has  the  rule  of  the  “superior  classes”  been 
without  mistakes  and  injustice,  and  sometimes  disaster.  “The 
voice  of  kings  or  aristocracies  is  not  always  wise  and  just.  The 
arogant  pretensions  of  the  divine  right  to  rule  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  everv  crime  known  to  humanity.”  And,  on  the  whole, 
“the  people”  have  been  right  oftener  than  “the  classes.”  “The 
history  of  democracy  shows  that  in  every  great  moral  crisis,  when 
the  issue  between  right  and  wrong  has  been  clearly  presented  and 
discussed,  the  clarified  residuum  in  the  popular  verdict  has  been 
in  favor  of  the  right  and  chosen  the  men  best  fitted  to  enforce 
the  right.  The  judgment  of  the  people  has  been  proven  again 
and  again  to  be  wiser  than  the  judgment  of  any  class,  and  out  of 
the  conflict  of  popular  discussion  and  election  have  come  more 
substantial  benefits  to  humanity  than  have  ever  been  conferred 
by  kings  and  nobles.” 

An  admirable  feature  of  the  discussion  all  through  is  the  clear 
recognition  of  God’s  presence  and  activity  in  human  affairs, 
ruling  and  over-ruling,  and  making  all  things  to  work  together 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  ends  and  purposes.  “A 
Power  transcending  all  classes,  parties,  and  even  governments  is 
continually  at  work  in  the  soul  of  society  instilling  new  ideas 
and  bod}Ting  forth  in  multitudinous  forms  of  economic,  moral, 
and  spiritual  well-being.  Human  progress  can  never  be  explain¬ 
ed  apart  from  this  supernatural  factor.” 

All  these  quotations  are  from  the  first  chapter.  The  other 
chapters,  of  which  there  are  ten,  deal  with  such  topics  as,  The 
Shachels  of  Plutocracy ;  The  Industrial  Struggle;  Rent,  the 
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Modern  Fate;  The  New  Socialism ;  Wealth  and  Welfare ;  The 
Church  and  Her  Critics. 

Under  this  last  heading,  which  belongs  to  the  next  to  the  last 
chapter,  the  author  makes  a  straight-forward  and  manly  defense 
of  the  Church  against  an  unfair  criticism,  even  while  admitting 
that  the  Church  has  not  been  as  active  as  it  should  have  been  in 
moral  and  social  reform,  and  has  by  no  means  always  done  its 
whole  duty.  He  says,  “The  Church,  like  democracy,  falls  below 
ideals.’’  “The  Christian  Church  on  its  march  to  establish 
the  kingdom  of  God,  is  far  from  being  a  compact,  well- 
drilled,  disciplined  body.”  He  then  quotes  the  following 
from  the  Outlook,  with  hearty  approval,  “Yet  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  its  slow,  hesitating  advance;  and  once  ad¬ 
vanced,  it  entrenches  itself  more  strongly  in  its  positions  than 
any  other  force  on  earth.  Moreover,  it  is  the  van  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  which  helps  to  lead  every  sociological  movement  to- 
day.  More  than  three-fourths  of  all  social  workers  in  America 
at  this  moment  are  members  of  Christian  Churches.  Take  away 
the  men  and  women  whom  the  Church  has  set  aflame  with  her 
ideals  of  brotherhood  and  self-sacrifice,  and  every  charitable 
work  in  America  would  be  crippled  to-morrow.” 

Yo  one  can  read  this  book  without  being  interested  and  stimu¬ 
lated,  even  if  he  should  not  agree  with  the  author’s  positions  in 
all  points.  It  is  especially  a  book  for  the  non-professional 
reader,  not  that  it  lacks  scholarly  thought  and  treatment  of  the 
subject,  but  because  it  is  written  in  such  a  plain  and  transparent 
style  that  even  a  reader,  who  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  terms  of  sociology,  can  follow  the  discussions  understand- 
ingly  and  profitably. 

JACOB  A.  CLTJT2 

The  Diary  of  a  Ministers  Wife.  By  Anna  E.  A.  Droke.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  George  Avison.  12  mo.  (5  x  7%  inches).  Pp.  259. 
Price  $1.25  net. 

Those  who  have  read  Mrs.  Cora  Harris’  The  Circuit  Rider's 
Wife,  and  have  enjoyed  it,  as  all  readers  of  it  must,  will  find  a 
good  companion  to  it  in  this  volume.  As  both  these  books  tell 
the  story  of  a  Methodist  minister’s  wife  and  her  experiences, 
there  are  naturally  many  points  of  general  resemblance.  Yet 
there  are  also  marked  differences. 

Charles  Sherwood,  the  husband  of  the  minister’s  wife  whose 
experiences  are  recorded  in  this  “Diary,”  is  a  man  of  more  than 
average  ability,  of  studious  habits,  and  with  a  good  store  of  com¬ 
mon  sense.  Hence,  in  spite  of  a  naturally  weak  constitution,  he 
steadily  rises  in  his  profession,  and  we  leave  him,  in  middle  life, 
as  the  successful  pastor  of  a  strong  city  church,  and  with  a  call 
to  take  the  presidency  of  a  western  college,  which  call  he  has  de- 
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cided  to  accept.  As  this  will  end  his  career  as  an  itinerant  pas¬ 
tor  it  also  ends  his  wife’s  “Diary.” 

But  he  has  already  served  quite  a  number  and  variety  of 
churches,  including  a  remote  country  “circuit”  and  a  western 
“Home  Mission.”  This  gives  occasion  for  an  interesting  and 
animated  description  of  a  varied  experience,  sometimes  grave 
and  sometimes  gay,  sometimes  filled  with  pathos  and  even 
tragedy,  and  sometimes  with  comedy  and  smiles.  Probably  the 
parts  that  the  wives  of  ministers  themselves  will  most  enjoy  will 
be  those  which  tell  of  the  impositions  upon  the  hospitality  of  the 
pastor’s  home  by  all  kinds  of  thoughtless,  and  selfish,  and  incon¬ 
siderate  people.  Fortunately  for  ministers’  wives  this  is  not  as 
common  now  as  it  was  a  generation  ago. 

The  strongest,  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book, 
is  that  which  tells  the  reader  how,  through  the  pathetic  life-story 
of  a  western  ranch  woman,  the  minister’s  wife  herself  was  led  to 
a  new  apprehension  of  God’s  abiding  presence  with  his  people, 
and  of  the  peace  and  quiet  which  came  through  a  childlike  trust 
in  his  love,  and  wisdom,  and  care. 

Altogether,  the  book  is  a  good  and  wholesome  one,  and  will 
be  read  with  great  pleasure  and  profit,  not  only  by  ministers’ 
wives,  but  also  by  the  “sisters”  of  the  congregation,  who  may 
thereby  get  a  new  insight  into  the  peculiar  trials  and  difficulties 
of  a  “minister’s  wife,”  that  will  make  them  more  considerate 
and  sympathetic  when  she  fails  to  meet  all  their  expectations  as 
to  what  she  ought  to  be  and  to  do.  They  will  find,  what  some¬ 
times  seems  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  “minister’s  wife,”  instead 
of  belonging  to  a  different  order  of  being,  is  a  woman  of  like  pas¬ 
sions  with  themselves  with  a  mind  and  a  heart  just  like  theirs> 
and  with  very  much  the  same  demands  on  her  time,  and 
strength,  and  purse  that  they  have,  plus  those  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  place  and  functions  of  a  “minister’s  wife.” 

There  are  eight  full  page  illustrations  which  really  illustrate^ 
and  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  life-force  of  the  story. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ, 

J 

FLEMING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 

The  Renascence  of  Faith.  By  Richard  Roberts.  With  an  In¬ 
troduction  by  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross.  12  mo.  Pp.  318..  Price 

$1.50  net. 

This  is  a  book  to  be  read  not  once  only,  but  again  and  again, 
and  then  still  again.  This  is  not  because  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand,  nor  because  the  reader  is  likely  to  agree  with  all  that  he 
finds  in  it,  but  because  it  is  packed  full  from  beginning  to  end  of 
the  most  stimulating  thought,  thought  that  provokes  thought  and 
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opens  up  to  the  thinker  great  vistas  and  far  horizons  that  have 
likely  never  greeted  his  vision  before. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  something  of  the  author  of  such  a 
book  as  this.  This  information  is  given  in  the  introduction  by 
Professor  Boss.  In  brief,  Mr.  Eoberts  was  born  in  Wales  and  is 
now  something  past  forty  years  of  age.  While  still  quite  a  young 
man  he  was  called  to  London  where  he  is  now  pastor  of  Crouch 
Hill  Presbvterian  Church.  Here  he  soon  won  an  influential 
place  as  a  clear  and  strong  thinker  and  a  force  to  be  seriously 
reckoned  with  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  even  the  political  life  of 
the  metropolis. 

In  this  book  he  speaks  like  one  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets, 
rebuking  and  even  denouncing  the  Church  for  its  failure  to 
measure  up  to  its  responsibility  and  opportunity.  Still,  he  does 
not  write  as  a  pessimist,  as  the  very  title  of  the  book  indicates. 
Tne  general  spirit  of  the  book  is  very  well  expressed  in  a  single 
sentence  from  the  author’s  own  Preface,  “Though  pretending  to 
no  gift  of  prediction,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  am  an¬ 
ticipating  a  revival  of  the  spiritual  way  of  life  among  us — a  re¬ 
nascence  which  mav  make  a  new  man  of  the  average  man  of 
to-dav,  which  will  deliver  the  Church  from  that  medioc-ritv  of  ex- 
perience  and  endeavor  by  which  Christ  is  discredited  in  our 
time,  and  which  will  deliver  national  life  from  the  undisguised 
materialism  of  its  policies  and  adventures.” 

The  discussion  is  divided  into  three  parts  under  the  general 
titles,  “The  Average  Man,”  “The  Wilderness,”  and  “The  Spirit¬ 
ual  Point  of  View.”  To  use  the  author’s  own  characterizations. 

* 

Part  I  “is  a  brief  essay  in  diagnosis;”  Part  II,  “the  diagnosis  is 
carried  farther  afield,”  and  the  hope  is  awakened  of  “the  resur¬ 
gence  of  a  new  order  of  life  through  the  renascence  of  faith.” 
Part  III  “contains  an  attempt  to  appreciate  the  consequences 
which  are  likely  to  follow  from  such  an  awakening  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  life,  in  the  domains  of  religion,  thought,  and  conduct.” 

But  this  only  gives  one  a  birdseye  view  of  the  rich  fields  of 
thought  spread  before  him  in  the  book,  and  that  too  from  a  far 
flight.  If  lie  wants  to  really  discover  and  appreciate  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  these  fields  he  must  get  down  close  to  them,  and  pass 
through  them  chapter  by  chapter,  with  an  alert  attention  and  an 
open  mind,  and  above  all  with  an  open  heart.  Perhaps  the 
chapter  headings  themselves  will  give  a  better  clue  to  their  con¬ 
tents.  For  example,  the  six  chapters  in  Part  I,  on  The  Average 
Man ,  are  on  “The  Man  Himself,”  “The  Eclipse  of  God,”  “The 
Eclipse  of  the  Other  Man,”  “The  Blight  of  Shallowness,”  “The 
Dismemberment  of  Life,”  and  “The  Evil  Seed.”  In  Part  II 
there  are  also  six  chapters  on  “The  Voice  in  the  Wilderness,” 
“The  Tyranny  of  Things,”  “The  Blind  Alley  of  Science,”  “The 
Insolvency  of  Organized  Eeligion,”  “The  Harvest  of  Bad  Hus¬ 
bandry,”  and  “The  Signs  of  the  Times.”  Part  III  has  twelve 
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chapters,  all  with  equally  striking  titles.  We  quote  only  six  as 
samples,  “From  Flesh  to  Spirit,”  “The  Historical  Jesus  and  the 
Eternal  Christ,”  “Life  at  the  Cross,”  “The  Fellowship  of  the 
Cross,”  “The  Imperialism  of  the  Spirit,”  and  “The  Spiritual 
Life  at  Work.” 

As  Professor  Ross  says  in  his  introduction,  “Mr.  Roberts  writes 
with  the  vivacious,  surging  fluency  of  the  bilingual  Celt,  and 
there  are  phrases  on  almost  every  page  that  startle  by  their  quick 
whipping  of  sound  into  the  service  of  sense.”  It  is  dangerous  to 
begin  to  quote  in  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  as  the 
temptation  will  be  to  go  on  indefinitely.  Let  the  following  suf¬ 
fice,  picked  not  like  grains  of  wheat  from  a  great  pile  of  chaff, 
but  rather  like  a  few  sample  grains  from  a  great  heap  of  similar 
grains  all  equally  perfect  and  nutritious,  “It  is  not  beside  the 
point  to  remark  that  a  good  deal  of  what  passes  as  honest  doubt 
is  deliberately  dishonest  unbelief  which  is  intended  to  cover  a 
vicious  life  or  to  choke  off  a  troublesome  conscience.”  “A  man 
may  go  a  long  way  quite  respectably  even  upon  the  level  of  moral 
mediocrity  so  long  as  his  social  moorings  hold.  His  love  for  his 
mother  or  wife  or  children,  or  some  other  deep  sentiment,  will 
save  him.  But  let  him  lose  that,  and  all  his  safeguards  come 
tumbling  down,  with  such  results  as  we  frequently  see.”  “The 
Jewish  sense  of  the  God-without  made  man  a  worm.  The  Greek 
sense  of  the  God-within  made  man  a  king.  It  was  Christianity 
that  solve  the  problem  of  how  a.  man  could  feel  a  worm  and 
a  king  at  the  same  time — which  is  just  what  a  man  should  feel.” 
“The  average  man  does  not  use  his  brains.  Not  indeed  that  his 
brains  are  unused.  It  is  one  of  his  tragedies  that  his  brains  are 
so  frequently  used  by  unscrupulous  and  dishonest  men.”  “While 
the  policy  of  the  modern  newspaper  is  determined  by  the  average 
man,  the  politics  of  the  average  man  is  very  largely  determined 
by  the  newspaper.”  “The  most  subtle  device  of  Satan  for  the 
undoing  of  man’s  soul  is  to  tempt  him  to  use  opportunities  of 
public  service  for  the  pursuit  of  private  ends.”  “There  is  a  good 
deal  of  the  ape  and  the  tiger  left  in  us ;  and  materialism  can  do 
no  other  than  encourage  their  dominion  over  us.  It  has  no  sanc¬ 
tions  which  can  evoke  the  spirit  of  fraternity  or  the  temper  of 
co-operation,  save  only  in  the  exploitation  of  the  weak.  Its  most 
characteristic  products  are  the  Trusts.”  “The  proper  answer  to 
sceptical  and  rationalistic  onslaughts  is  not  defense  but  defiance ; 
increased  aggressiveness,  more  unremitting  propagandism — it  is 
along  these  lines  alone  that  Christianity  can  justify  itself  finally 
to  the  world.”  “A  creed  must  be  judged  bv  its  ethic;  and  the 
ethic  of  materialism  may  be  seen  in  the  jungle.”  “Biblical 
criticism  has  frequently  been  merely  a  stalking  horse  for  private 
theories.”  “Science  does  not  impose  its  hypotheses  upon  the 
facts,  but  derives  them  from  the  facts.”  “It  is  due  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  evolution  idea  that  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  whit- 
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tie  down  the  dimensions  of  Jesus  so  that  He  may  fit  into  our  lit¬ 
tle  schemes  of  thought.”  “The  theologian  who  struggles  with 
words  in  order  to  compass  the  inwardness  of  Jesus  is  far  nearer 
reality  than  the  critic  who  proceeds  by  writing  off  whatever  trans¬ 
cends  a  purely  human  quality  in  Jesus.” 

But  why  go  on?  One  cannot  exhaust  a  genuine  gold  mine, 
nor  really  test  its  richness,  by  taking  out  a  thimbleful  of  ore  here 
and  there.  The  only  way  to  make  a  satisfactory  test  is  to  get 
down  into  the  mine  with  pick  and  shovel  and  dig. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS.  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

The  Pulpit  and  the  Pew.  By  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D., 

LL.D.  12  mo.  (5%  x  8%  inches).  Pp.  195.  Price  $1.50. 

This  is  the  most  recent  volume  of  Lectures  on  Preaching,  on 
the  Lyman  Beecher  Foundation,  delivered  before  the  Yale  Di¬ 
vinity  School  in  1913.  It  will  likely  take  its  place  among  the 
very  best  of  the  series  which  began  so  brilliantly  by  the  three 
courses  given  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  1872,  1873,  and  1874. 

Dr.  Parkhurst  has  been  the  pastor  of  Madison  Square  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Xew  York  City  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  fearless 
preachers  of  righteousness  in  that  great  city.  Some  years  ago 
he  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  not  to  sav  notoriety,  by  his 
rather  spectacular  efforts  to  improve  the  conditions  in  Xew 
York’s  civic  and  political  life.  From  some  things  he  says  in 
these  lectures,  he  seems  to  have  learned  some  valuable  lessons 
from  his  experiences  at  that  time. 

Dr.  Parkhurst  has  a  trenchant  style,  marked  by  a  mystery  of 
good  English,  and  a  force  and  compactness  which  drives  the 
truth  home  to  the  mind  of  hearer,  or  reader,  with  convincing 
power.  His  short  epigrammatic  sentences  often  fall  from  his 
lips  like  the  quick,  rapid  blows  of  a  sledge  hammer,  and  there  is 
no  standing  before  them. 

In  these  lectures,  he  seems  to  be  at  his  best,  and  no  one,  cer¬ 
tainly  no  preacher,  can  read  them  without  having  his  pulse  quick¬ 
ened,  and  having  aroused  within  him  a  new  desire  and  purpose 
to  give  himself  more  fully  than  ever  to  the  great  work  of  preach¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  of  J esus  Christ  to  a  lost  world. 

There  are  eight  lectures  in  the  series.  All  are  good  and  of 
quite  equal  merit,  but  the  following  titles  are  likely  to  attract 
the  most  attention,  “The  Preacher  and  His  Qualifications,” 
“Pulpit  Aims,”  “Dealing  with  the  Fundamentals,”  and  especi¬ 
ally  at  this  time,  when  so  much  stress  is  being  laid  on  social  ser¬ 
vice,  “Ministerial  Kesponsibility  for  Civic  Conditions,”  and  “Re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Church  to  the  Life  of  the  Town.” 
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What  Dr.  Parkhurst  has  to  say  on  these  last  two  subjects  will 
be  read  with  special  interest  because  of  his  own  past  history  and 
experience.  Most  men  who  have  tried  to  do  anything  towards 
improving  civic  conditions  in  their  own  town  or  city,  or  for  the 
promotion  of  any  great  social  reform,  will  doubtless  be  ready  to 
sympathize  with  Dr.  Parkhurst  when  he  says  this,  ‘‘One  fact 
tending  to  the  disheartenment  of  ministerial  leaders  seeking  to 
champion  a  movement  looking  to  better  conditions  in  society  and 
State  is  that  good  people,  so  many  of  them,  display  such  a  lack 
of  staying  power.  Depravity  is  always  sprightly,  never  gets  dis¬ 
couraged,  never  knows  when  it  is  beaten,  never  becomes  worried 
and  tired  and  retires  from  the  field  to  recuperate.”  And  so  of 
this,  “Evil  spirits  always  keep  step  with  the  beat  of  the  devil's 
drum.  The  anarchy  of  the  saints  is  no  match  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  sinners.”  There  is  more  of  the  same  kind,  but  there  is  no 
pessimism,  no  counselling  of  surrender,  nor  of  a  supine  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  devil’s  supremacy  because  the  task  of  dislodging 
him  is  a  difficult,  and  often  a  discouraging  one.  Far  from  it. 

The  following  paragraph  with  which  the  lecture  on  “Ministe¬ 
rial  Responsibility  for  Civic  Conditions”  closes,  will  sum  up  the 
general  attitude  of  the  lecturer  on  this  subject,  “It  is  then  by 
the  preaching  of  righteousness,  pure  and  unadulterated,  that  the 
vices  of  society  are  to  be  eliminated  and  the  faults  and  weaknesses 
of  civic  conditions  corrected ;  a  preaching  of  righteousness  so  dis¬ 
tinct  that  it  cannot  he  misunderstood,  so  concrete  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  misapplied;  a  preaching  by  men. that  are  so  obsessed  by 
their  passion  for  the  ideal  that  civic  obliquity  costs  them  a  pang, 
and  at  the  same  time  living  so  close  to  the  world,  to  the  men  that 
are  in  it  and  to  the  transactions  that  go  on  in  it,  that  they  can 
address  themselves  to  those  conditions  with  an  intelligence  that 
will  command  respect,  and  with  a  sort  of  prophetic  passion  that 
will  create  courage  and  purpose  in  the  sound-hearted  and  create 
a  quaking  among  the  foul  spirits  with  which  in  our  social  and 
civic  life  we  are  so  disastrously  infected.” 

But,  while  Dr.  Parkhurst  would  hold  the  ministers  strictly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  work  of  preaching  righteousness,  and  point¬ 
ing  the  way  to  better  things,  and  even  leading  the  Church  in  its 
assault  on  evil,  he  has  no  notion  of  la}fing  the  whole  burden  on 
them,  or  of  excusing  the  laity  from  their  share  of  duty  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  lecture  on  “The  Responsibility  of  the  Church 
to  the  Life  of  the  Town”  deals  with  this  phase  of  the  question, 
and  does  it  in  a  very  vigorous  and  stimulating  way.  The 
preaching  of  righteousness  in  the  pulpit  will  have  little  effect  if 
the  message  stops  with  the  pew.  Jesus  could  never  have  fed  the 
multitude  if  the  disciples  had  simply  eaten  the  bread  and  fish  he 
gave  them  for  the  people,  or  had  put  them  in  their  wallets,  or 
baskets  and  carried  them  away.  The  ministers  may  point  out 
the  way  to  improved  conditions  with  the  greatest  clearness  and 
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wisdom,  but  this  will  never  really  improve  them  unless  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  pews  will  follow  the  directions  and  put  them  into  exe¬ 
cution.  A  leader,  however  fearless,  can  accomplish  very  little 
without  a  following.  Too  often  this  following,  this  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  message  of  the  pulpit  by  the  pew,  is  utterly 
wanting. 

As  Dr.  Parkhurst  puts  it,  “The  Church,  raises  money  and 
hires  a  minister;  raises  money  and  pays  a  choir;  raises  money 
and  hires  Sunday  School  teachers ;  raises  money  and  pays  a  mis- 
sioner  to  preach  to  outside  sinners  that  have  no  churchly  attach¬ 
ment.  But  the  Church  in  the  great  body  of  its  membership,  in 
the  totality  of  its  life,  is  as  far  from  the  outside  masses  as  it  is 
from  Madagascar.  We  put  the  meat  in  the  cellar  and  the  salt 
in  the  attic  and  then  wonder  why  the  meat  does  not  keep  fresh.” 
Again  he  says,  in  the  same  vein,  “Confirming  and  educating  the 
faith  of  believers  is  the  prime  office  of  the  clergy ;  but  to  initiate 
into  Christian  belief  those  who  are  not  believers,  to  bring  men  to 
Christ,  as  contrasted  with  building  up  in  Christ,  is,  I  claim,  not 
the  function  of  the  clergyman,  but  of  the  layman.  Some 
suspicion  of  the  truth  of  this  position  appears  to  have  been  the 
impulse  leading  to  the  inauguration  of  what  we  know  as  the 
‘Men  and  Peligion  Forward  Movement.5  55 

There  is  plenty  more  equally  good  on  this  and  on  other  sub¬ 
jects  discussed  and  the  temptation  is  strong  to  go  on  quoting  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  see  the  book.  But  our  pur¬ 
pose  has  been,  rather,  to  give  such  tastes  of  the  rich  feast  pro¬ 
vided  as  will  awaken  the  desire  to  order  the  whole  course. 

We  make  one  more  extract,  from  the  first  lecture,  on  “The 
Preacher  and  His  Qualifications,55  and  then  we  must  forbear. 
Speaking  of  the  necessity  for  a  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  and 
importance  of  his  message  to  give  the  preacher  genuine  power, 
the  lecturer  says,  “We  must  remember  that  all  the  way  from  the 
sun  down  to  the  raindrops  nothing  goes  unless  it  is  carried.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  personality,  even  though  of  a  gigantic  order. 
Things  go  when  they  are  picked  up  and  carried  and  they  go  tre¬ 
mendously  only  when  they  are  fastened  upon  by  the  impact  of 
the  great  energies  and  the  tremendous  velocities.  It  is  getting 
on  to  the  windward  side  of  a  great  truth  and  letting  it  blow  upon 
us;  on  to  the  windward  side  of  a  great  man  and  letting  him 
breathe  upon  us ;  on  to  the  windward  side  of  the  great  Christ  and 
letting  the  celestial  afflatus  carry  us  upon  its  own  silent  but 
stately  current,  that  converts  us  from  a  mere  splendid  possibility 
into  a  half  divine  reality,  making  men  heroes  and  able  to  do  the 
work  of  heroes,  making  them  prophets  and  able  to  speak  the 
word  of  prophets.55 
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ARTICLE  I. 

JUSTIFICATION  BY  FAITH. 

(FOURTH  ARTICLE  ON  THE  AUGSBURG  CONFESSION.)* 

BY  HERBERT  C.  ALLEMAN. 

“Also  they  teach,  that  men  cannot  be  justified  before  God  by 
their  own  strength,  merits  or  works,  but  are  freely  justified  for 
Christ’s  sake  through  faith,  when  they  believe  that  they  are  re¬ 
ceived  into  favor  and  that  their  sins  are  forgiven  for  Christ’s 
sake,  who,  by  His  death,  hath  made  satisfaction  for  our  sins. 
This  faith  God  imputes  for  righteousness  in  His  sight.  Rom. 
3  and  4.” 

In  a  certain  sense  Lutheranism  may  be  defined  as  a  state  of 
mind  rather  than  an  institution.  Lutheran  theology  created 
the  Lutheran  Church,  and  not  the  Lutheran  Church  Lutheran 
theology.  The  Lutheran  Church  grew  out  of  a  body  of  beliefs 
and  in  order  to  their  realization.  It  presents,  therefore,  the 
very  antipode  to  Rome..  It  is  impossible  for  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  theologian  to  transcend  the  instituted  Church.  He  can  never 
get  behind  the  institution;  it  guides  and  teaches  him,  and  allows 
him  as  a  theologian  no  independence  of  thought  or  investigation. 
The  necessities  of  the  Church  are  to  account  for  the  doctrinal 
deliverances  of  Catholic  theology.  The  Church  was  antecedent, 

*A  Lecture  on  the  Holman  Foundation,  delivered  in  the  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  Gettysburg,  May  6,  1914. 
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and  a  dogma  which  imperiled  or  in  any  way  called  into  ques¬ 
tion  the  premises  on  which  it  rested  was  not  to  be  tolerated.  The 
very  opposite,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  case  with  Lutheran  the¬ 
ology.  It  antedated  the  Church  that  adopted  it  as  a  creed.  Its 
ruling  doctrines  were  of  a  kind  that  could  not  live  under  Ca¬ 
tholicism.  “They  were  throughout  the  negation  of  the  right  of 
sacredotal  institution  to  be,  to  hold  any  place  or  exercise  any 
function  as  between  Cod  and  man.”1  Luther,  when  he  said  that 
justification  by  faith,  was  the  article  of  a  standing  or  falling 
Church,  in  a  sentence  gave  the  gist  of  Protestantism.  What 
he  meant  was  that  Cod  in  Christ,  in  the  terms  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  is  the  sole  and  sufficient  Savior.  Such  a  truth  could  not 
be  the  possession  of  a  society  of  sinful  men  to  dispense  or  to  limit, 
as  it  saw  fit.  The  Church  must  be  adjusted  to  the  doctrine, 
and  not  the  doctrine  to  the  Church. 

This  Article  is  the  ruling  principle  of  our  Lutheran  system, 
the  keystone  of  the  arch.  It  is  the  first  article  in  our  Confes¬ 
sion  which  relates  man  with  divine  grace,  and  its  position  is  a 
proof  that  the  Confession  is  an  orderly  development.  Our  the¬ 
ology  starts  with  anthropology  and  moves  upward,  as  Calvinism 
begins  with  theology  and  moves  downward.  We  might  almost 
say  that  the  Lutheran  order  is  the  order  of  experience.  The 
article  on  Justification  follows  the  article  on  the  Nature  of  God, 
Original  Sin,  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ,  as  the  objective 
background  of  applied  redemption ;  and  the  articles  which  follow 
are  articles  of  further  definition  of  this  saving  principle.  It  is 
this  ruling  thought  “that  makes  the  Confession  Lutheran  and 
that  saves  it  from  the  reproach  of  being  a  conglomerate  of  doc¬ 
trines  brought  together  without  regard  to  a  common  center 
around  which  the  articles  are  grouped,  and  without  a  principle 
to  impart  the  quality  of  unity  to  the  entire  scheme.”2  Hence 
justification  by  faith  has  been  called  the  material  principle  of 
Lutheran  Protestantism. 

In  our  study  of  the  Article  before  us  we  begin  with  the  idea  of 
justification.  Without  a  clear  understanding  of  this  term  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  bear  worthy  testimony  to  the  great  truth 
which  the  Article  enshrines.  The  formula  of  justification 
through  faith  in  Christ  owes  its  origin  to  St.  Paul,  who  derived 


1  Fairbairn. 

2  Richard. 
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it  from  his  Jewish  education.  It  is  frequently  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  was  one  of  the  great  topics  of  the  rabbinical 
schools.  Tracing  its  use  in  these  sources  we  may  say  that  ety¬ 
mologically  to  “justify”  means  to  “set  right,”  or  “put  on  a  right 
footing,”  one  whose  relation,  in  consequence  either  of  misunder¬ 
standing  or  misrepresentation,  or  because  of  misconduct,  has 
been  what  it  should  not  be.  Where  there  has  been  no  actual 
wrong-doing,  justification  is  simply  vindication  or  declaration 
of  innocence  or  rectitude;  where  there  has  been  wrong-doing,  it 
pre-supposes  the  fulfilment  of  some  condition  by  which  the 
wrong-doing  is  made  good  or  expiated.  In  either  case,  a  re¬ 
lation  more  or  less  abnormal  is  changed  into  one  that  is  normal. 

The  root-wTord  which  gives  us  the  term  “justify”  is  the  He¬ 
brew  pIV.  The  original  implications  of  the  root  are  involved 
in  doubt.  It  is  akin  to  an  Arabic  verb  which  means  “to  speak 
the  truth,”  and  an  Arabic  adjective  which  means  “hard,  even, 
straight.”'  The  idea  thus  has  a  primitive  physical  basis.  As 
it  comes  through  the  Hebrew  the  root-notion  of  the  word, 
whether  applied  to  a  thing  or  person,  is,  that  which  the  thing 
or  person  should  be,  viz.,  normal.  This  generalization  is  drawn 
from  such  instances  as  the  following:  Weights  or  measures  are 
called  zedelc  (“just,”  or  “right”).  Deut.  25:15,  Lev.  19:36, 
Job  31:6,  Ezek.  14:10.  Paths  or  roads  are  zedelc  when  they 
are,  what  they  should  be,  “level,”  “smooth,”  “easy  to  travel.”  Ps. 
23  :3.  So  also  are  offerings  denominated  when  brought  in  the 
proper  manner  or  at  the  right  time.  Lev.  19  :5,  Deut.  33  :19,  Ps. 
4:5.  So  also  a  king  or  judge  is  denominated  when  he  is  God¬ 
fearing  and  impartial.  Deut.  1:16,  17:20;  Prov.  31:9. 
Speech  is  zedelc  when  it  is,  what  it  should  be,  truthful.  Ps.  52  :6. 
When  the  outcome  of  a  battle  is  favorable  it  is  zedelc.  Josh.  5:11. 
So  also  a  man  is  zaddik  when  his  character  squares  with  God’s 
rightful  expectations.  Gen.  7:1,  18:23  f.,  Ex.  23:8,  Job  22:19, 
Ps.  1 :6,  37  :25,  Prov.  10  :11,  16,  21,  24,  25,  or  innocent  of  wrong¬ 
doing,  Ex.  23  :7,  Amos  2  :6.  So  also  the  Deity  himself  is  com¬ 
monly  spoken  of  inasmuch  as  His  ways  are  beyond  reproach  and 
He  may  be  counted  on  to  do  what  is  right.  Ex.  9  :27,  Jer.  12  :1, 
Lam.  1:18,  Ez.  9:15.  To  justify  oneself  or  another  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  same  root,  as  it  really  means  to  prove  oneself  or 
another  innocent  of  the  charge  preferred.  Job  9:15-20,  11:2, 
13  :18,  Is.  43  :9,  Ps.  143  :2. 
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The  forensic  sense  of  the  word  illustrated  above  goes  back  to 
a  remote  period  in  Semitic  antiquity.  It  is  found  in  a  phrase 
in  one  of  the  Tell-el-Amarna  Tablets  (15th  or  14th  Cen.  B.  C) 
when  Abdkhiba,  king  of  Jerusalem,  says  Sa-du-uk  ana  ia^a-shi 
ish-shum  amil-uti  ka—shi  =  “I  am  innocent  with  respect  to  Ka¬ 
shi” 

The  English  word  “justification,”  compared,  e.  g.,  with  “sanc¬ 
tification,”  by  its  Latin  deriviation  no  doubt  means  to  make  just 
or  conformable  to  a  true  standard.  However,  in  but  one  case, 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover,  and  that  a  curious  one,  has  the 
Latin  idea  followed  the  English  word.  In  the  Ure  Dictionary, 
III.  644,  we  read: 

“When  he  (the  printer)  comes  to  the  end  of  his  line  and  finds 
that  he  has  a  syllable  or  a  word  that  will  not  fill  out  the  measure, 
he  has  to  perform  a  task  which  requires  considerable  care  and 
taste.  This  is  called  justification.”  It  is  a  term  of  the 
printer’s  art.  The'  compositor  “justifies”  a  piece  of  type-work 
when  he  makes  the  best  spacing  of  the  lines  he  is  capable  of. 
One  must  wonder  how  far  the  Boman  Catholic  error  of  defini¬ 
tion,  as  e.  g.,  in  the  Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
where  the  word  is  made  practically  synonomous  with  sanctifica¬ 
tion,  is  due  to  the  failure  of  language  to  translate  the  Scripture 
idea. 

But  this  use  of  the  word,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  solitary  case. 
In  the  use  of  the  root  otherwise  universally  justification  and 
justify  mean  something  quite  different  from  improvement  of 
condition.  They  mean  “establishment  of  position  as  before  a 
judge  or  jury,  literal  or  figurative;.  .  .  .the  winning  of  a  favor¬ 
able  verdict  in  such  a  presence,  or  the  utterance  of  that  verdict, 
the  sentence  of  acquittal,  or  the  sentence  of  vindicated  right,  as 
the  case  may  be.”3  We  are  speaking  of  the  words  now,  not  as 
theological  terms,  but  in  their  ordinary  use.  Neither  the  He¬ 
brew  p*nf,  in  the  Piel  and  Hiphil  voices,  nor  the  G-reek 
8u<aLovv  by  which  the  Hebrew  word  is  translated  in  the  LXX 
means  to  make  righteous  but  simply  to  put  in  a  right  relation.4 


3  Moule. 

4  In  classic  Greek  the  word  SiKaiovv  means  (1)  to  hold  or  deem  right. 
Herod,  I,  100.  Eur.  Supplia,  526.  Thuc.  I,  1402,  etc.  ;  (2)  to  do  a  man 

justice,  to  judge,  to  punish.  Herod  III,  29.  AtKaiow  came  to  be  a  tech¬ 
nical  term  also  for  a  decree.  Can.  17,  Cone.  Nie. 
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The  word  “justification”  is,  therefore,  a  forensic  word,  a  word 
of  the  law-courts  (which  in  old  Rome  stood  in  the  Forum).  In 
its  Biblical  use  the  act  of  justification  affects  various  relations, 
(a)  A  man  may  seek  to  set  himself  right,  to  justify  himself. 
Something  of  this  sort  is  implied  in  1  Cor.  4:3,  4:  “I  judge  not 
mine  own  self;  yet  am  I  not  hereby  justified;  but  he  that  judg- 
eth  me  is  the  Lord.”  The  implication  of  Paul’s  words  is  that 
self-justification  is  valueless  without  the  review  of  a  higher 
court,  (b)  A  man  may  seek  to  set  himself  right  with  others, 
whether  in  the  way  of  vindication,  if  he  is  innocent,  or  of  resti¬ 
tution,  if  he  is  guilty  of  wrong.  In  the  legislation  of  Israel 
legal  provisions  were  made  for  such  cases.  Nu.  5 :18  f.,  Ex. 
21:19-30,  22:14.  (c)  Men  are  sometimes  set  right  or  justified 

by  others.  The  Deuteronomic  law  provided  that  “if  there  be  a 
controversy  between  men,  and  they  come  into  judgment  and  the 
judges  judge  them ;  then  they  shall  justify  the  righteous  and 
condemn  the  wicked.”  Deut.  25:1.  Justification  for  a  reward 
is  denounced.  Is.  5  :23,  Prov.  17  :15.  In  his  relation  with  God 
man’s  case  is  hopeless  by  human  agents  or  means.  “Enter  not 
into  judgment  with  thy  servant ;  for  in  Thy  sight  shal]  no  man 
living  be  justified.  Ps.  143:2.  (d)  Not  infrequently,  particu¬ 

larly  in  the  prophets,  Jehovah  appears  as  a  plaintiff  in  a  legal 
action  pressing  his  suit  against  Israel  and  calling  for  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  an  ideal  tribunal.  Is.  1 :18,  43 :26,  Micah.  6 :2,  etc. 
When  thus  used  the  Hebrew  root  denotes  that  He  is  in  the  right, 
and  the  defendant  in  the  wrong.  Lam.  1:18,  Ps.  51:6.  But 
the  prevalent  conception  of  the  Old  Testament  is  that  in  which 
Jehovah  is  represented  not  as  one  of  the  parties  in  a  law  suit, 
but  as  the  Supreme  Judge  who  sits  upon  the  throne  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  and  dispenses  absolute  justice  to  His  creatures.  Gen.  18 :25, 
Jer.  11:20,  Ps.  7:11.  Righteousness  is  the  foundation  of  His 
throne.  Ps.  89:14,  97:2,  96:13,  99:6,  98:9,  111:3,  etc.  Un¬ 
erring  impartiality  is  His  chief  attribute.  Job.  8  :3,  36  :3,  37  :23. 
His  authority  is  both  punitive  and  vindictive.  He  punishes  the 
wicked.  Jer.  11:20,  20:12,  Is.  59:16,  Ps.  129:4.  He  vindi¬ 
cates  or  justifies  the  righteous.  Ps.  7  :9,  Mi.  7  :9,  etc.  In  the 
earlier  literature  this  vindication  was  manifested  in  the  outward 
good  fortune  of  His  people  to  wdiom  He  is  not  only  the  right¬ 
eous  God,  but  also  Savior.  Is.  43  :21.  But  in  the  later  literature 
the  idea  that  the  righteous  are  always  rewarded  and  the  wicked 
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punished  in  this  present  life  is  superseded  by  the  idea  that  the 
tinal  judgment  takes  place  after  death.  Job  19:25,  26,  Dan. 
12:2.  3.  In  this  form  the  idea  is  predominant  in  Pharisaic  the¬ 
ology.  Here  the  conception  is  that  the  relation  of  man  to  God 
is  purely  legal.  The  law  is  a  contract  between  God  and  man. 
Every  act  of  obedience  is  entered  in  the  heavenly  books,  and 
every  transgression.  If  the  preponderance  is  on  the  side  of 
good  at  death,  the  divine  sentence  of  justification  follows 
(Weber,  Jued.  Th,  p.  277  f.)  Thus  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
and  m  Pharisaic  theology  the  whole  idea  of  justification  is  fo¬ 
rensic.  (Smend,  Alttest.  Religionsgeschichte,  388  f.) 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  justification  had  its  origin  with 
St.  Paul.  “He  alone,”  says  Ihmels,  “of  the  first  witnesses  of 
the  Gospel  had  the  inner  experience  of  the  sharp  opposition  be¬ 
tween  Old  Testament  piety  and  the  new  thing  in  Christ  out  of 
which  justification  arose.”  The  personal  experience  of 
his  conversion  had  swept  away  the  self-reared  supports 
and  convinced  him  of  the  impossibility  of  justification 
b\  the  works  of  the  law.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
birth  of  this  doctrine  in  the  1st  century  and  its  repristination  in 
the  16th,  were  begotten  of  deep  religious  experience.  Bighteous- 
ness  was  not  sought  by  Paul  or  Luther  for  its  own  sake,  as  a 
moralist  might  seek  it,  but  as  the  condition  of  acceptance  with 
God.  It  was  the  Old  Testament  conception  that  this  acceptance 
was  to  be  won  by  personal  righteousness,  and  it  was  at  this  point 
that  the  Pauline  conception  of  justification  makes  a  nexus  with 
the  older  theology.  St.  Paul  was  a  Jew  and  a  Pharisee  who  had 
spent  all  his  previous  life  in  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  v  as  but  natural  that  as  soon  as  he  began  to  reflect  upon  his 
experience,  on  the  Damascus  road,  as  a  religious  man  he  would 
turn  to  his  Bible  and  seek  for  the  interpretation  of  it  there. 

M  non  he  did  so  two  passages  would  stand  out  above  all  others. 
The\  aie  among  the  few  places  where  7rf srt?,  7risreaa>  arc  used, 
and  they  occur  in  connection  with  two  events  which  were  as 
much  turning-points  in  the  history  of  Israel  as  the  embracing 
of  Christianity  had  been  a  turning-point  in  the  life  of  Paul. 
One  was  Gen.  15  :6,  “Abraham  believed  God  and  it  was  counted 
unto  him  for  righteousness.”  Abraham  was  associated  in  Jew¬ 
ish  thought  with  the  beginning  of  their  history.  The  other 
passage  was  Hab.  2:4,  “The  righteous  man  shall  live  by  his 
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faith7’ — the  prophet’s  assurance  of  a  survival  of  the  captivity. 
When  St.  Paul  began  to  interrogate  his  own  experience  and  to 
ask  what  it  was  that  had  survived  in  him  on  which  he  could  build 
a  new  home  for  his  soul,  these  texts  came  to  his  help,  with  the 
assurance  that  faith  and  righteousness  had  been  joined  to¬ 
gether  by  God,  and  that  instead  of  attaining  a  righteousness  by 
his  own  efforts  he  was  submissively  to  receive  a  righteousness 
which  was  wholly  of  God  and  His  gift.  (Rom.  5:17,  10:3,  Ph. 
3:9).  “Here  is  the  point  where  St.  Paul  introduces  his  doc¬ 
trine,  based  on  his  own  personal  experience,  of  a  new  method  of 
justification,  of  which  the  principle  on  God’s  side  was  grace 
(xapis)  and  on  man’s  side,  faith.”  The  revelation  of  divine 
grace  which  awakens  faith  is  to  be  found  in  the  person  of 
Christ  (2  Cor.  15:9),  and  in  His  work,  more  especially  in  His 
death,  which  Paul  regarded  as  summing  up  under  the  new  cove¬ 
nant  all  the  functions  which  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  had  discharged 
under  the  old.  “Whom  God  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation, 
through  faith  in  His  blood,  to  show  His  righteousness  because  of 
the  passing  over  of  sins  done  aforetime.”  Rom.  3 :25.  “Him 
who  knew  no  sin  He  made  to  be  sin  in  our  behalf ;  that  we  might 
become  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him.”  (2  Cor.  5:21). 
“God  commendeth  His  love  toward  us  in  that  while  we  were  yet 
sinners  Christ  died  for  us.  (Rom.  5:8).  Christ’s  resurrection 
is  also  included  in  the  revelation  by  which  God’s  grace  to  sin¬ 
ners  is  made  known.  (Rom.  4:25,  8:34,  10:9,  1  Cor.  15:17). 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  risen  Christ  who  is  the  object  of 
Paul’s  faith,  for  Christ’s  resurrection  is  the  conclusive  proof  of 
the  atoning  value  of  His  death.  This  boon  is  received  by  faith ; 
and  here  we  get  a  clue  to  Paul’s  idea  of  faith.  It  includes  an 
intellectual  element,  as  it  is  related  to  historical  facts,  but  only 
so  far  as  these  facts  are  related  to  salvation.  “It  is  the  ‘'Yea’  of 
the  soul  when  the  central  proposition  of  Christianity  is  presented 
to  it.”  But  it  is  more  than  this.  It  is  trust,  or  repose  of  soul 
in  God,  an  attitude  at  once  of  receptivity  and  of  sympathy — of 
gratitude  and  love :  “With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  right¬ 
eousness.”  (Rom.  10:10). 

Paul’s  new  position  stands  out  in  boldest  contrast  with  the 
Pharisaic  theology  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  in  which  it  was 
taught  that,  far  from  a  sinner’s  being  justified,  justification  is 
deferred  till  the  hour  of  death,  thus  entailing  anxiety  and  fear. 
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Paul's  consciousness  of  acceptance  with  God  leads  him  to  ex¬ 
claim,  “Therefore  being  justified  by  faith  we  have  peace  with 
God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Rom.  5:1.  Justifica¬ 
tion  is  a  present  possession  and  the  spring  of  all  Christian  ac¬ 
tivity. 

After  Paul  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  remained  in 
abeyance  until  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Old  Catholic  Church  as  it  emerged  from  Pauline  Gentile  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  possessed  of  a  different  spirit  from  the  original  Pau- 
linism,  and  by  the  time  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  the  notion  of 
merit  is  potent.  Almsgiving  is  better  than  prayer.  According 
to  Gregory  the  Great  assurance  is  the  mother  of  indolence,  and 
the  fear  of  the  divine  judgment  the  only  fit  attitude  of  the 
Christian  until  his  last  hour.  (Harnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma,  III. 
250  n.)  “In  such  an  atmosphere,”  says  Franks,  “the  Pauline 

3  off  it'  original  meaning  and  took  on  a 
new  significance.  Faith  came  to  mean,  not  trust,  but  intellec¬ 
tual  assent  to  divine  truths;  grace,  not  the  unmerited  love  of 
God,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  as  sacramentally  communicated  or  in¬ 
fused.”  (Cf.  Loofs,  Leitfaden,  p.  104).  Augustine,  though  his 
doctrine  of  nature  and  grace  is  thoroughly  Pauline,  confused 
justificati  as  justi  facti,  carrying  with  it  the  idea  of  infused 
grace.  “The  endowing  with  new  moral  power  and  thus  the 
ti  ansforming  of  the  man  is  for  Augustine  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  term  justification.  Its  essential  nature  consists  in  this, 
that  man  becomes  actually  righteous,  and  is  hence  able  to  per¬ 
form  righteous  works.5  6  We  miss  in  Augustine  the  character¬ 
istic  note  of  Paul  of  the  necessary  connection  with  the  work  of 
Christ  which  gives  believers  the  status  of  justification,  and  we 
miss  also  that  other  note  of  the  personal  certainty  of  salvation. 
The  name  of  Augustine  gave  currency  to  the  idea  of  infused 
righteousness,  the  most  prominent  schoolmen  following  in  his 
wake  making  justification  to  consist  in  the  subjective  character 
of  the  believer  as  constituted  intrinsically  holy  in  the  effectual 
operation  of  grace.  “Four  things,”  says  Thomas  Aquinas,  “are 
lequired  for  the  justification  of  the  wicked,  i.  e.,  infusion  of 

5  Seeberg,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  I.  348. 

6  This  is  the  deduction  from  Augustine’s  own  words :  Justificat  impium 
Deus,  non  solum  dimittendo,  quae  mala  facit,  sed  itiam  donando  caritatem, 
quae  declinat  a  malo  et  fecit  bonum  per  Spiritum  Sanctum.  Opus.  Cont. 
Jul.  II,  Ch.  168. 
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grace,  a  movement  of  free  will  toward  God  through  faith,  a 
movement  of  free  will  towards  sin,  and  remission  of  guilt/’  (Q. 
113,  a.  6).  The  chief  thing  practically  is  the  infusion  of  grace. 
By  this  infused  grace  sin  is  destroyed  and  God  regards  it  as  re¬ 
mitted.7 

This  view  involves  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  existence  of 
degrees  of  justification  in  proportion  to  the  divine  operation  in 
the  believer.  The  second  section  of  Chapter  X.  on  Justification, 
Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  treats  of  “the  in¬ 
crease  of  justification”  ( incrementum  justificationis) .  Here  it 
is  taught  that  the  justified  are  renewed  from  day  to  day  by  ob¬ 
serving  the  commandments  of  God  and  of  the  Church,  and  that 
“accordingly  they  grow  in  righteousness,  faith  co-operating  with 
good  works,  and  are  in  a  greater  degree  justified”  (in  ipsa  justi- 
tia  co-operante  fide  bonis  operibus  crescunt  atque  niagis  justi- 
ficiantur).  This  is  but  a  crystalization  of  Thomist  theology. 
On  such  a  basis  no  certain  assurance  of  salvation  could  be  en¬ 
joyed.  “For  the  evidence  of  his  justification  the  Christian  had 
to  look  within  himself  and  measure  it  in  the  degree  in  which  he 
had  been  made  really  righteous.  He  had  to  base  his  assurance 
of  hope,  not  on  the  objective  perfect  rgihteousness  and  work  of 
Christ,  but  on  a  righteousness  wrought  in  partial  measure  by  the 
divine  operation  in  his  heart.”  What  was  the  minimum  of  this 
infused  righteousness  necessary  for  salvation?  How  could  one 

7  The  schoolmen  did  not  exclude  the  work  of  Christ  from  the  foundation  of 
the  sinner’s  justification,  but  they  made  a  false  use  of  it.  “That  on  account 
of  this  good  found  in  human  nature  (i.  e.,  the  work  of  Christ)  God  is  pla¬ 
cated,”  says  Thomas,  “insofar  as  pertains  to  those  who  are  united  to  the 
suffering  of  Christ.”  Not  the  fact  that  this  good  is  in  Christ,  but  that  it 
is  through  Him  in  human  nature  serves  to  reconcile  God.  Grace  is  called 
“an  assistance  divinely  given  towards  meriting.”  All  human  works  origi¬ 
nating  in  the  grace  of  God  are  meritorious.  But  since  all  human  activity 
is  dependent  upon  a  co-operation  of  the  will,  there  is  a  merit  on  the  part 
of  man.  Hence  the  subtle  distinction,  created  by  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
developed  by  Duns  Scotus,  was  framed  between  meritum  condigni  and  meri¬ 
tum  congrui.  The  former  describes  human  conduct  so  far  as  it  is  purely  a 
product  of  grace ;  the  latter,  as  it  results  from  the  exercise  of  free  will. 
Meritum  congrui  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  the  divine  equity,  to  which  it 
is  congruous  to  reward  every  man  according  to  the  excellence  of  his  virtue. 
“But  this  feigning  a  distinction  between  meritum  congrui  and  meritum 
condigni says  Melanchthon  in  the  Apology,  “is  only  an  artifice  whereby  they 
may  not  appear  openly  to  palagianize.  For  if  God  necessarily  gives  grace 
for  the  meritum  condigni  it  is  no  longer  congrui  but  condigni .  How  do  they 
know  whether  they  acquire  meritum  congrui  or  condigni 

An  admirable  summary  of  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  merit  as  it  affected 
justification  is  drawn  by  Valentine  from  Konow’s  De  Justitia  Inhaerente. 
Wittenberg  1687,  Cf.  Lectures  on  the  Augsberg  Confession,  p.  113,  ff. 
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know  he  had  passed  under  the  divine  favor?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  one  could  know  without  a  special  revelation.  So  Cone. 
Trid.  Sess.  VI.  Cap.  xiii.  Christians  ought  to  fear,  knowing 

that  they  are  regenerated  unto  the  hope  of  glory . but  no 

one  can  be  certain  even  of  present  grace.  (Cap.  ix.)  It  is  little 
wonder  that  a  ruggedly  honest  soul  like  Luther  broke  down  un¬ 
der  this  system,  or  that  the  Reformers  so  emphatically  declare 
that  the  doctrine  of  Rome  could  give  no  relief  or  comfort  to  the 
sin-burdened  soul.  (Apol.,  Art.  IV.  A). 

This  confusion  by  the  schoolmen  of  the  ideas  of  justification 
and  the  consequent  belief  in  the  meritoriousness  of  works  had  a 
far-reaching  result.  It  colored  like  a  tincture  the  Church’s  life 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  It  shaped  the  piety  of  the  devout. 
Ascetic  self-culture  became  the  passion  of  earnest  seekers  after 
godliness.  Monasticism  became  the  norm  of  religious  devotion. 
To  become  a  monk  was  to  put  oneself  in  line  with  the  Divine 
favor.  The  convent  was  praised  as  the  shortest  and  surest  way 
to  heaven.  “Who,”  writes  Anselm,  “can  attain  salvation  in  a 
safer  or  nobler  way?”  Not  only  so,  but  the  monk  became  the 
unit  of  religious  enterprise.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  ground,  in  architecture  and  in  art.  And  he,  with  the 
Pope,  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Crusades.  The  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  advertized  as  a  work  of  merit.  All  who 
participated  were  to  share  in  the  benefit.  Those  who  fell  under 
Eastern  skies  or  on  their  way  to  the  East  received  special  indul¬ 
gence.  Pope  after  Pope,8  pressed  by  the  Saracens  who  were 
devastating  Italy,  or  burning  with  zeal  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  promised  the  soldiers  who  fought  against  the 
Pagans  the  rest  of  eternal  life.  God,  said  the  Abbott  Guibert, 
chronicler  of  the  first  Crusade,  invented  the  Crusades  as  a  new 
way  for  the  laity  to  atone  for  their  sins  and  to  merit  salvation. 
Thus  knighthood  divided  the  field  with  monasticism  as  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  performing  meritorious  or  supererogatory  works, 
and  winning  an  immortal  crown.  There  were  really  only  two 
careers  for  those  who  would  win  the  divine  favor,  and  of  these 
the  monk  proved  the  stronger.  One  monastic  order  after  another 
was  formed.  “This  pious  impulse,”  says  Schaff,  “dotted  Chris¬ 
tendom  with  convents,  or  rebuilt  old  ones,  from  Mt.  Carmel  to 


8  John  VIII,  Eugenius,  Innocent,  III. 
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the  north  of  Scotland/'  By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  their 
number  was  legion. 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  Luther's  decision  to 
become  a  monk,  but  there  is  no  ground  for  doubting  the  reason 
he  has  given,  viz.,  “to  find  a  gracious  God."  He  passed  from 
hopeful  study  and  assured  career  to  the  poverty  of  the  cloister. 
How  is  this  to  be  explained  if  the  real  cause  did  not  lie  in  a 
torturing  sense  of  sin  and  a  longing  for  reconciliation  with  God? 
For  a  thousand  vears  the  cloister  had  been  the  refuge  of  souls 
struggling  with  an  unsubduable  longing  for  holiness.  All  of 
Luther's  past  inheritance — the  discipline  of  a  stern  home,  the 
terrible  vision  of  the  begging  prince — as  well  as  his  new  envi¬ 
ronment  in  Erfurt  pointed  the  youth  to  that  step.  There  were 
twenty  cloisters  in  Erfurt,  and  among  the  numerous  orders  rep¬ 
resented  were  the  Augustinian  friars,  at  whose  door  Luther 
knocked  for  admission.  He  was  received  as  a  brother  and  did 
the  menial  service  of  a  novitiate.  For  seven  vears  he  gave  him- 
self  rigorously  to  this  discipline:  he  zealously  buffeted  his  body 
to  keep  it  under;  he  froze  in  his  unheated  cell,  he  starved  him¬ 
self  until  “one  could  almost  count  his  bones/"  he  underwent  such 
austerities  that  he  was  found  fainting  by  his  brothers.  The 
monastic  system  encouraged  men  to  believe  that  these  things 
were  meritorious  and  would  win  salvation.  Luther  acted  on 
that  belief,  hoping  “to  get  to  heaven  by  his  monkery.”  Indeed 
by  these  means  he  won  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  but  he  did  not 
win  the  inward  witness  of  salvation.  In  later  life  Luther  often 
stated  the  theory  on  which  he  acted  as  a  monk;  e.  g.,  “They 
lead  people  from  Christ  to  their  own  works,  telling  them  to  go 
into  a  cloister,  or  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Borne  or  Compostella, 
and  live  a  severe,  hard  life,  or  choose  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  some 
saint  as  intercessor,  that  vou  mav  be  saved."9  And  this  theory, 
which  he  was  afterwards  so  passionately  to  oppose,  was  deduced 
correctly  and  logically  from  Boman  doctrine  and  practice.  In 
the  specific  words  of  our  Article,  “They  (our  churches)  in  like 
manner  teach  that  men  cannot  be  justified  before  God  by  their 
own  strength,  merits  or  works,”  the  Protestants  at  Augsburg 
were  not  making  a  rhetorical  antithesis  but  exactly  stating  the 
teaching  of  Borne  which  they  had  discovered  to  be  false.  And 


9  Werke,  Weimar,  XLYI  8. 
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while  Denifle,  the  brilliant  Catholic  critic  of  Luther  and  Luth¬ 
eranism/0  is  doubtless  within  the  facts  in  quoting  more  than  200 
medieval  theologians  who  interpreted  the  famous  verse, 
Rom.  1 :17,  “The  just  shall  live  by  faith/’  much  as  the  Reform¬ 
ers  did,  yet,  as  Preserved  Smith  says,  “against  the  theory  of  the 
Church,  holding  a  delicate  balance  between  faith  and  works, 
must  be  put  her  practice,  and,  in  this  case  as  in  others,  actions 
speak  louder  than  words.”  And  he  adds,  “It  is  an  undeniable, 
an  obtrusive  fact  that  whatever  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
at  this  time  her  practice  had  reduced  the  economy  of  individual 
redemption  to  an  almost  purely  mechanical  process  of  debit  and 
credit  for  evil  and  good  works.”  Dr.  A.  V.  Miieller11  has  col¬ 
lected  a  large  number  of  quotations  from  thirty-seven  manu¬ 
script  prayer-books  in  circulation  between  1450  and  1550,  all 
of  them  assuredly  promising  the  worshipper  who  would  repeat 
certain  prayers  or  do  certain  pious  acts,  sundry  temporal  or 
spiritual  blessings,  the  latter  including  indulgences  and  salva¬ 
tion.  Denifle  also  severely  denounces  Luther  for  calling  it  “a 
pestilential  doctrine”  of  Rome  that  a  person  must  doubt  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  certainty  of  salvation,  chiding  Luther  for  not  ob¬ 
serving  the  distinction  between  “not  knowing  certainly,”  and 
“doubting”  ( non  cerium  scire  and  dubitare).  But  as  Ihmels 
pointedly  asks,  “How  is  a  person  who  is  longing  for  salvation 
benefitted  by  this  distinction  ?”  The  proposition  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  already  referred  to  is  approved  by  Denifle  as  valid,  that 
a  person  cannot  know  in  the  form  of  certainty  but  only  by  con¬ 
jecture  ( non  certitudinaliter  sed  conjecturaliter)  that  he  is  in 
grace.  How  is  he  to  conjecture  it?  Thomas  gives  three  signs: 
If  he  has  delight  in  Hod;  if  he  feels  contempt  for  worldly 
things;  if  he  is  certain  that  he  does  not  live  in  deadly  sin.  As 
one  has  said,  that  certainty  can  be  had  only  in  the  case  of  an 
infant  who  dies  immediately  after  baptism.  Every  temptation 
and  conscious  shortcoming  makes  it  more  and  more  uncertain 
for  the  sincere  person  whether  he  has  indeed  ever  received  grace, 
and  to  him  who  longs  for  certainty  nothing  remains  but  to  lean 
on  his  external  holiness  as  a  sign  that  such  a  change  has  taken 
place.  That  such  a  prop  should  prove  too  frail  a  support  for  a 

10  H.F.  Denifle,  Luther  and  Lutheranism ,  1905. 

11  A.  V.  Muller,  Luther’s  Theologische  Quellen,  1912.  Quoted  by  Pre¬ 
served  Smith  in  The  Harvard  Review,  Oct.,  1913. 
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robust  soul  like  Luther  was  a  foregone  conclusion.12  A  God 
who  could  leave  him  with  such  an  uncertain  hope  could  not  com¬ 
mand  his  love.  Either  he  must  give  up  God,  or  the  Church 
must  be  wrong.  He  was  encouraged  to  venture  upon  this  alter¬ 
native  by  the  writings  of  William  Occam,  the  severest  critic  of 
the  medieval  Church,  to  whom  he  refers  as  “Occam,  my  dear 
master.”13 

His  first  practical  help,  we  are  told,  came  from  a  wise  old  fel¬ 
low  monk  who  pointed  out  to  him  that  God  was  not  angry  with 
him  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  believe  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
He  learned  from  Staupitz  that  “not  separate  acts,  but  love 
for  righteousness  and  for  God  constitute  the  criterion  of  true  re¬ 
pentance.”  He  learned  from  Augustine  the  depravity  of  the 
human  wfill  and  Paul’s  doctrine  of  sin  and  grace.  What  he  did 
not  get  from  any  of  his  helpers,  however,  was  that  which  for  him 
was  the  kernel  of  the  whole  matter,  viz.,  the  ground  of  assur¬ 
ance;  for  even  Augustine,  “with  all  his  horror  of  sin,  had  not 
experienced  the  horror  of  uncertainty  of  salvation.”  (Harnack, 
Hist,  of  Dogma,  Y.  210,  n.)  Luther’s  call  to  the  professorship 
of  Biblical  Exegesis  at  Wittenberg  in  1511  plunged  him  into  a 
profound  study  of  the  Scriptures.  It  was  while  studying  the 
Epistle  to  the  Bomans  that  the  great  truths  of  salvation  took 
possession  of  him ;  viz.,  that  sin  is  not  merely  a  defect  but  posi¬ 
tive  guilt,  that  grace  is  not  simply  enabling  power  but  forgiv¬ 
ing  love,  that  faith  is  not  merely  intellectual  recognition  but  also 
soul  repose.  Luther  had  been  trying  to  work  out  his  own  salva- 


12  It  is  the  Catholic  charge  (Denifle  and  Grisar)  that  Luther  suffered 

a  moral  breakdown  in  1515.  Grisar  does  not  attribute  unchastity  to 

Luther  until  1523 ;  he  attributes  Luther’s  break  with  the  Church  at  the 
earlier  date  to  spiritual  pride,  to  a  monk's  quarrel  and  to  Luther's  wilful 
misunderstanding  of  the  church  fathers.  A  complete  answer  to  both  is  A. 

V.  Muller's  Luther’s  Theologische  QueUen.  .  .  .  Cf.  also  Kawerau  :  Lutlier  in 

Eatholischer  Belenchtung . 

13  Er.  24,  347. — In  opposition  to  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  Church, 

Occam  had  expressed  such  advanced  views  as  the  following :  “Dico  primo 
quod  Deus  de  potentia  sua  ahsoluta  potest  si  sibi  placet  omnem  culpam  tarn 
originalem  quam  actualem  remittere  sine  infusione  gratiae  creatae,  hoc 
probo :  Primo  sic :  Quemcumque  potest  acceptare  tanquam  dignum  vita 

aeterna  sine  omni  gratia  creato  infusa  illi  potest  remittere  omnem  culpam 
sine  omni  gratia  creata,  sed  Deus  de  potentia  sua  ahsoluta  si  sibi  placeret 
posset  peccatorem  acceptare  ad  vitam  aeternam  sine  gratia,  ergo  potest  sibi 
remittere  et  cetera.”  This  is  argued  in  detail.  Occam.  Sextus,  Quaesto 
IV. 
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tioii  by  ridding  himself  of  sin  and  meriting  the  divine  favor. 
At  last  lie  gave  up  the  impossible  task  and  took  God  at  His 
word,  “By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith.”  Salvation  is  all 
of  God.  Where  God  does  everything,  man  can  do  nothing.  To 
express  his  idea  he  invented  the  phrase,  " justitia  passiva ” 
meaning  the  righteousness  of  God  which  he  imputes  to  man 
Without  any  merit  or  even  effort  of  the  latter.  Luther  repristi- 
nated  Paul’s  doctrine  that  the  revelation  of  divine  grace  which 
awakens  faith  is  to  be  found  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  work,  more  especially  His  death,  “Whom  God  set  forth  to 
be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  His  blood,  to  show  His  right¬ 
eousness  because  of  the  passing  over  of  sins.”  Whenever  faith 
lays  hold  on  Christ  and  becomes  one  with  Him,  Christ’s  right¬ 
eousness  becomes  our  righteousness ;  God  declares  man  righteous 
and  forgives  his  sins.  It  is  not  our  sense  of  justification,  but 

our  acceptance  of  it,  according  to  Luther,  which  is  crucial  for 
our  salvation.14 

Thus  in  the  deep  personal  experience  of  the  Reformer  “the 
article  of  a  standing  or  falling  Church”  was  born  again.  This 
great  experience  was  the  beginning  of  the  career  of  the 
Reformer  and  of  the  Reformation.  The  effect  was  im¬ 
mediate  and  electrical.  It  brought  about  the  protest 
against  indulgences.  It  nerved  the  Reformer  at  Leipzig 
and  at  Worms,  and  it  formed  the  keystone  of  the  arch  erected 
at  Augsburg.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  in  our  secular  age 
the  enthusiasm  which  a  purely  theological  idea  could  arouse  In 
that  day.  Men  were  sick  of  the  holiness  of  works  offered  them 
by  the  Church  and  were  longing  for  a  more  spiritual  religion. 
If  the  occasion  for  a  new  confession  of  faith  is  the  discovery  or 
recovery  of  a  great  truth,  such  an  occasion  was  providentially 
indicated  in  the  opening  third  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Our 


14  In  a  letter  to  Brother  George  Spenlein,  Apr.  1516,  Luther  writes  • 
“Therefore,  my  sweet  brother,  learn  Christ  and  him  crucified :  learn  to  pray 
to  him,  despairing  of  yourself,  saying:  Thou,  Lord  Jesus,  art  my  righteous¬ 
ness,  but  I  am  thy  sin  :  thou  hast  taken  on  thyself  what  thou  wast  not,  and 
hast  given  to  me  what  I  was  not.”  In  the  same  year  he  wrote  to  Spalatin  • 
Whatever  good  is  done  outside  the  faith  of  Christ,  even  if  it  makes  Fab- 

ricn  and  Reguli - -  . .  yet  it  no  more  savors  of  justification  than  do  apples 

of  ngs.  ’  The  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification,  as  set  forth  in  the  Epistles 
to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians  had  never  been  clearly  understood,  even 
by  Augustine,  Luther  said  afterwards  in  his  Table  Talk. 
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Article  is  the  first  symbolical  setting  of  this  great  truth/5  and 
its  definition  here  remains  the  classic  confessional  statement  of 
this  ruling  principle  of  Lutheran  doctrine.  Presented  as  it  was 
at  the  command  of  the  German  Emperor  by  Lutheran  princes 
as  an  explicit  statement  of  their  faith,  by  its  profound  loyalty  to 
the  best  traditions  of  the  Church,  its  faithfulness  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  its  deep  note  of  evangelical  experience,  its  dignified  sim¬ 
plicity  and  its  temperate  tone,  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  best 
fitted  of  all  Lutheran  confessional  declarations  to  be  the  univer¬ 
sal  symbol  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  And  the  dominating  char¬ 
acteristic  which  rises  like  an  earnest  strain  in  all  its  voices  is 
the  note  of  personal  salvation  through  justification  by  faith. 
The  later  confessional  writings  amplify  the  doctrine.  The 
Apology  more  strongly  emphasizes  the  opposition  to  Pome  in¬ 
volved  in  it.  The  Smalcald  Articles  more  strongly  specify 
abuses  and  emphasize  the  relation  of  good  works  to  justification 
by  faith.  In  the  Formula  of  Concord  all  human  action  is  ex¬ 
cluded  as  a  condition  of  certainty  of  salvation,  the  distinction 
from  regeneration  is  sharply  drawn,  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
is  imputed  and  the  historical  work  of  Christ  is  made  the  sole 
ground  of  justification.  The  Formula  on  this  point  is  an  in¬ 
valuable  development.  But  all  that  is  essential  to  the  doctrine 
is  stated  with  admirable  terseness  in  our  article,  which  clearlv 
teaches  the  following  truths : 

1.  The  source  of  justification  is  God’s  redeeming  grace.  Men 
are  “freely”  justified.  “Out  of  grace,”  says  the  German  editio 
princeps.  “The  promise,  and  that  too  gratuitous,”  says  the 
Apology.  “God  forgives  our  sins  out  of  pure  grace,”  says  the 
Formula  of  Concord.  All  of  which  but  reflects  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  teaching,  “Justified  freely  by  His  grace,”  Rom.  3:24. 
“God  so  loved  the  world,”  etc.  John  3  :16.  It  is  needless  to 
repeat  the  numerous  texts  which  trace  our  salvation  to  its  source 
in  the  compassionate  love  of  God.  It  is  taught  very  beautifully 
in  the  Prophecy  of  Hosea,  it  is  taught  in  the  Parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  This  is  in  reality  the  fundamental  point  in 
justification.  Only  by  God  Himself  is  the  door  opened  to  the 

15  The  doctrine  had  already  been  stated  in  the  Marburg  and  the  Schwa- 
bach  Articles  of  1529,  but  neither  statement  is  to  be  compared  with  Art.  IV 
of  the  Augustana  in  form  or  comprehensiveness,  and  neither  paper  attained 
the  significance  of  the  Confession. 
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conscious  assurance  of  forgiveness  and  adoption.  The  source  of 
justification  is  God. 

2.  The  ground  of  justification  is  stated  negatively  and  posi¬ 
tively. 

(a)  Negatively.  “Also  they  teach  that  men  cannot  be  justi¬ 
fied  before  God  by  their  own  strength,  merits  or  works.7’ 

(b)  Positively.  “For  Christ’s  sake  who  by  His  death  hath 
made  satisfaction  for  our  sins.” 

Both  the  negative  and  the  positive  reflect  Luther’s  thought 
and  experience.  In  defending  his  insertion  of  the  word  “sola” 
(alone)  in  Pom.  3:28,  Luther  says: 

I  aul  treats  here  of  the  chief  article  of  the  Christian  doc¬ 
trine,  namely,  that  we  are  justified  through  faith  in  Christ,  with¬ 
out  any  works  whatever  of  the  law,  and  utterly  precludes  all 
TvorKs  tv  hen  he  affirmed  that  the  works  of  the  law  avail  nothing 
for  justification.  To  read  and  understand  St.  Paul  one  must 
come  to  this  conclusion  and  cannot  do  otherwise.  His  language 
is  too  strong  and  admits  of  no  work,  no,  none  at  all.  Because 
the  subject  itself  fundamentally  requires  the  statement  that 
faith  alone  justifies,  and  the  idiom  of  our  German  language, 
which  knows  how  to  express  the  truth,  is  supported  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  holy  fathers,  also  because  the  peril  of  the  people 
demands  it,  so  that  they  cleave  not  to  good  works  and  miss  faith 
and  lose  Christ,  and  especially  at  this  time  since  they  have  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  good  works  and  can  be  torn  away  from 
them  only  by  force,  it  is  not  only  proper,  but  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  this  be  affirmed  in  the  plainest  and  fullest  manner.” 
Similarly  the  Formula  of  Concord  emphatically  says:  “Absque 
opeiibus,  sine  lege,  gratis,  non  ex  operibus,”  and  gives  as  the 
true  sense  of  particulac  cxclusivac  the  following:  aBy  these 
particular,  or  words,  all  works  of  our  own,  our  worthiness,  merit, 
glory  and  confidence  in  any  of  our  own  works,  are  wholly  and 
entirely  excluded  in  the  article  of  justification;  so  that  our 
v  orks  may  not  be  proposed  and  held  either  as  causing  or  merit- 
ing  justification  which  God  should  regard  in  this  case,  or  upon 
which  we  might  or  should  depend,  either  as  to  the  whole,  or  even 
the  least  part  thereof.”  Positively,  we  are  justified  for  the  sake 
of  Christ,  who  suffered  and  died  for  us.  The  ground  of  our 
justification,  the  causa  meritoria,  is  expressed  in  the  words: 
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“For  Christ’s  sake  *  *  who  bv  His  death  hath  made  satisfaction 
for  our  sins.”  This  meritorious  work,  the  subsequent  symbols 
make  clear,  is  the  work  of  the  God-man.  It  is  the  special  merit 
of  the  Formula  of  Concord  that  it  clearly  discriminates  between 
the  intrinsic  nature  of  Christ  and  His  redemptive  work.  Neither 
His  human  nature  nor  His  divine  nature  intrinsically,  but  the 
work,  life,  obedience,  sufferings  and  death  of  the  God-man  form 
the  ground  of  our  justification.  In  the  words  of  the  Formula 
“Christ  is  our  righteousness,  neither  according  to  the  divine  na¬ 
ture  alone,  nor  yet  according  to  the  human  nature  alone,  but  the 
whole  Christ,  according  to  both  natures,  in  or  through  that  obe¬ 
dience  which  he  as  God  and  man  rendered  to  the  Father,  even 
unto  death,  and  by  which  he  has  merited  for  us  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  eternal  life.”  Epit.  III.  1.  “In  this  manner  neither 
the  divine  nor  the  human  nature  of  Christ  by  itself  is  imputed 
to  us  for  righteousness,  but  the  obedience  of  the  person  alone 
who  is  at  the  same  time  God  and  man.”  Solid  Decl.  III. 

The  Confession  specifies  Christ’s  death.  This  is  what  theo¬ 
logians  call  the  passive  obedience  of  Christ.  It  is  specified  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  culmination  of  Christ’s  work  of  satisfaction  for 
our  sins.  This  is  the  very  heart  of  the  Scripture  teaching  on 
the  Atonement.  “Who  His  own  self  bare  our  sins,”  though  a 
New  Testament  text  is  an  Old  Testament  figure,16  and  it  means, 
as  Denney  has  so  clearly  explicated  in  his  The  Death  of  Christ, 
“that  Christ  took  on  Him  the  consequences  of  our  sins — that  he 
made  our  responsibilities,  as  sin  had  fixed  them,  His  own.  He 
did  so  when  He  went  to  the  cross — i.  e.,  in  His  death.  His 
death,  and  the  bearing  of  our  sins,  are  not  two  things  but  one. 
It  may  be  true  enough  that  Fie  bore  them  in  His  spirit,  that  He 
saw  and  felt  their  exceeding  sinfulness,  that  He  mourned  over 
them  before  God;  but  however  true  and  moving  such  considera¬ 
tions  may  be,  they  are  not  what  the  Apostle  means  in  the  passage 
before  us.  He  means  that  all  the  responsibilities  in  which  sin 
has  involved  us — responsibilities  which  are  summed  up  in  that 
death  which  is  the  wages  of  sin — have  been  taken  by  Christ  upon 
Himself.  The  Apostle  does  not  raise  the  question  whether  it  is 
possible  for  one  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  others  in  this 
way;  he  assumes  that  the  responsibilities  of  sinful  men  have 

16  Nu.  14  :34,  Lev.  5  :17,  Ex.  28  :43. 
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been  taken  on  Himself  by  the  sinless  Lamb  of  God.  This  is  not 
a  theorem  he  is  prepared  to  defend;  it  is  the  gospel  he  has  to 


preach . Whosoever  says  ‘He  bore  our  sins’  says  substitu¬ 

tion.”17  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Christ’s  death  was  the 


culmination  of  His  life.  He  was  born  that  He  might  die.  He 
came  into  the  world  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many.  The 
cradle  and  the  cross  must  be  thought  of  together.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  we  may  say  that  the  wood  of  the  cross  was  taken 
from  the  manger.  Calvary  interprets  Bethlehem,  and  Bethle¬ 
hem  would  not  have  been  hovered  over  by  an  angel  choir  if  it 
had  not  been  the  first  step  of  the  via  dolorosa. 

In  consequence  Christ’s  satisfaction  involves  His  active  obe¬ 
dience.  His  death  would  have  no  significance  for  us  if  He  had 
been  “born  under  the  Law”  and  throughout  His  entire  life  ful¬ 
filled  it  all  for  us,  thus  by  vicarious  action  providing  for  us  a 
perfect  righteousness  imputable  to  all  who  receive  Him  as  Sa¬ 
vior.  “An  atonement  made  by  sacrificial  death,  releasing  from 
an  incurred  penalty,  is  not  itself  the  full  bringing  in  of  a  per¬ 
fect  righteousness .  More  than  the  negative  condition  of 

being  simply  pardoned  is  necessary.  We  need  to  be  looked  upon 
as  if  we  were  positively  righteous.”  This  is  the  usual  represen¬ 
tation  of  our  Lutheran  theologians.  The  words  of  Hollaz  may 
be  taken  as  typical  of  their  expressions:  “By  His  active  obedi¬ 
ence  Christ  most  exactly  filled  the  divine  law  in  our  stead,  in 
order  that  penitent  sinners,  applying  to  themselves  by  true  faith 
this  vicarious  fulfillment  of  the  law  might  be  accounted  right¬ 
eous  before  God.” 

3.  The  true  idea  of  justification  is  thus  arrived  at.  Nega¬ 
tively  there  is  the  non-imputation,  or  forgiveness,  of  sins.  “That 
their  sins  are  forgiven.”  But  justification  is  something  more 
than  pardon.  As  a  modern  writer  has  expressed  it,  We  need  to 
hear  the  voice  that  says,  not  only,  You  may  go;  you  are  let  off 
from  your  penalty,  but  also,  you  may  come;  you  are  welcomed 
into  my  love.  Thus  while  pardon  takes  from  the  sinner  what 
he  has  and  would  rid  himself  of,  justification  gives  him  what  he 
has  not  and  cannot  provide  of  himself.  Justification  is  complete 

17  Cf.  1  Cor.  5  :4,  15  :3,  2  Cor.  5  :21.  These  passages  and  many  others 
set  forth  the  truth  unequivocally  that  Jesus  Christ  in  His  Divine-human 
person,  and  acting  in  a  vicarious  character  bore  the  curse  and  punishment 
of  our  sins. 
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in  the  imputation  of  Christ’s  righteousness.  “This  faith  (that 
men  are  received  into  favor  and  their  sins  are  forgiven  for 
Christ’s  sake)  God  imputes  for  righteousness  in  His  sight."  In 
this  positive  way  our  Confession  bears  witness  to  the  Xew  Tes¬ 
tament  truth  that  we  are  complete  in  Jesus  Christ.  Able  to 
work  out  for  ourselves  neither  pardon  nor  righteousness,  both 
are  provided  in  the  Savior’s  work,  and  fully  and  freely  bestowed 
in  justification.  Eom.  10 :4.  As  one  of  our  theologians  has 
expressed  it,  “Christ  is  assuredly  given  to  us  in  such  a  way  that 
what  He  has,  and  is,  is  accounted  to  us  just  as  if  it  were  our 
own.  And  whoever  believes  this  actually  realizes  it.”  Or,  as 
Bishop  Hopkins  has  expressed  it :  “Faith  is  a  marriage  bond 
between  Christ  and  the  believer;  and  therefore  all  the  debts  of 
the  believer  are  chargeable  upon  Christ,  and  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  is  instated  upon  the  believer.” 

4.  The  human  condition  of  justification. — “'Through  faith,” 
“when  they  believe.”  This  is  called  by  our  theologians  the 
instrumental  cause:  “per  fidem,”  “durch  den  Glauben.” 

This  is  the  most  vital  point  in  the  Confession’s  statement. 
Faith  is  the  instrument  through  which  justification  is  realized, 
the  assimilating  organ  by  whose  apprehension  alone  there  is 
justification.  Faith  is  not  analyzed  in  the  Article,  nor  yet  in 
Art.  XX.  which  is  supplementary  to  and  explanatory  of  Art. 
IV.  where  it  is  said,  “The  term  faith  does  not  signify  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  history,  such  as  is  in  the  ungodly  and  in  the  devil,  but 
signifieth  a  faith  which  believes  not  merety  the  history  but  also 
the  effect  of  the  history — namely,  this  article  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  through  Christ.”  That  justifying  faith  includes  notitia, 
assensus  and  fiducia  is  assumed,  though  not  in  the  Catholic 
sense.18  Every  act  of  religious  faith  shows  a  cognitive  and  a 
volitional  aspect.  It  is  at  once  an  affirmation  of  the  truth,  and 
a  surrender  to  the  truth  affirmed.  Apart  from  the  first,  it 


18  By  Augustine  faith  was  defined  as  “cum  assensione  cogitare”  (de  Prae- 
dest,  Sanctor,  5)  and  by  Aquinas  (Summa,  II.  2,  q.  2,  art.  2)  as  an  act  of 
the  intellect  which  is  moved  to  assent  through  the  will.  Not  only  was 
faith  intelleetualized,  notitia  and  assensus  being  given  chief  place,  but  fidu¬ 
cia  was  interpreted  of  intellectual  submission.  Faith  in  the  Catholic  con¬ 
ception  is  authority-faith,  and  the  authority  that  guarantees  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine,  in  the  last  instance,  is  the  Church :  “Evangelio  non  crederem, 
nisi  me  catholicae  ecclesiae  commoveret  auctoritas.”  (Augustine  contra  Ep. 
Manich.,  6).  The  Church,  therefore,  in  the  last  instance  becomes  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  fiducia. 
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would  be  blind;  without  the  second,  it  would  lack  practical  sig¬ 
nificance.  As  Luther  says  (de  Captiv.  Babyl.  Eccl.),  “With¬ 
out  a  promise  we  have  nothing  to  believe,  without  faith  the 
promise  is  useless.*’  Even  our  brief  Article  offers  a  sufficient 
description  of  what  justifying  faith  is:  “When  they  believe  that 
they  are  received  into  favor  and  that  their  sins  are  forgiven  for 
Christ’s  sake.1’  Luther  made  faith  the  principle,  not  of  justi¬ 
fication  alone,  but  of  the  whole  Christian  life.  That  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  thought  in  the  latter  part  of  Art.  XX.  where  Ambrose  is 
quoted  with  approval :  “Faith  is  the  mother  of  a  good  will  and 
right  doing.”  Similarly  the  Apology  says:  “We  speak  of  faith 
as  being  not  an  ideal  fancy,  but  a  new  light,  life  and  power  in 
the  heart  that  renews  the  heart  and  disposition,  transforms  man 
into  a  new  creature.”  In  the  Apology  also,  as  in  the  Formula 
of  Concord  (614),  its  awakening  is  itself  the  new  birth.  The 
new  significance  attached  to  faith  in  the  confessions  shows  a 
deepened  conception  of  it.  It  is  no  longer  conceived  as  pri¬ 
marily  an  affair  of  the  intellect.19  Luther  defines  it  as  a  certa 
fiducia  cordis  et  firmus  assensus  quo  Christus  apprehenditur 
(Com.  Gal.  I.)  It  is  personal  trust  in  the  sin-forgiving  grace 
of  God;  and  it  is  the  product,  not  of  the  reason,  but  of  the  im¬ 
pression  which  the  divine  word  makes  on  the  heart  and  the  con¬ 
science. 

The  faith  contemplated  in  the  Confession  is  the  gift  of  God. 
In  Art.  II.  it  is  declared  that  since  the  fall  human  nature  is  so 
under  the  power  of  original  sin  that  it  cannot  of  its  own  power 
exercise  saving  faith.  And  the  Apology,  under  Art.  IV.  says: 
“Faith  is  the  acceptance  of  this  treasure  (Christ’s  merit)  with 
our  whole  heart,  and  this  is  not  our  own  act,  present  or  gift,  our 
own  work  or  preparation.”  The  Formula  of  Concord  says : 
“This  faith  is  a  gift  of  God,  through  which  we  rightly  acknowl¬ 
edge  Christ  our  Redeemer  in  the  word  of  the  Gospel  and  confide 
in  Him.”  All  of  which  is  our  confessional  response  to  the  di¬ 
vine  word :  “By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith,  and  that  not 
of  ourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God.”  Eph.  2  :8. 

This  act  must  not  be  interpreted  as  in  any  sense  meritorious 
in  itself.  The  temptation  is  very  subtle,  when  the  proposition 
has  been  assented  to  that  only  where  faith  is  is  there  justifica- 

19  Cf.  Bellarmin,  Just.  I.  4, — “Catholici  fidem  in  intellectu  sedem  habere 
docent.  Denique  in  ipso  actu  intellectus.  ” 
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tion,  to  construe  faith  as  in  some  measure  at  least  the  efficient 
cause  of  justification.  “This  consequence  would  be  unavoid¬ 
able/’  says  Ihmels,  “if  one  had  to  suppose  that  man — always,  of 
course,  under  the  influence  of  the  word — first  himself  ripens 
faith  in  Christ.”  But  bearing  in  mind  that  the  ground  of  our 
justification  is  the  worthiness  of  Christ,  and  that  faith,  which  is 
itself  the  gift  of  God,  is  only  the  hand  that  lays  hold  of  the 
proffered  salvation,  and  that  the  Christian  can  find  no  ground 
of  assurance  that  he  is  in  a  state  of  salvation  by  reflection  upon 
himself,  there  is  no  room  for  such  a  confusion  of  terms.  We  do 
not  commonly  think  of  mere  reliance  as  meritorious.  As  Moule 
has  said,  “It  does  not  make  a  man  deserving  of  rescue,  when, 
being  in  imminent  danger,  he  implicitly  accepts  the  guidance  of 
his  rescuer.  And  the  man  who,  discovering  himself  to  be  a 
guilty  sinner,  relies  upon  Christ  as  his  all  for  pardon  and  peace, 
certainly  does  not  merit  anything  for  closing  with  his  own  sal¬ 
vation.”20 

The  doctrine  of  justification,  thus  received  by  Luther  and  en¬ 
shrined  in  the  heart  of  the  earliest  and  chief  confession  by  the 
sure  pen  of  Melanchthon,  became  the  common  possession  of  the 
Protestant  Churches.  It  is  the  one  great  doctrine  on  which  the 
Protestant  Churches  are  essentially  agreed.  But  while  the  doc¬ 
trine  is  the  common  possession  of  Protestantism  several  points 
of  departure  from  the  Lutheran  statement  are  to  be  noted,  owing 
to  the  predestination  of  Calvinism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
semi-naturalism  of  Arminianism,  on  the  other.  The  first  of 
these  has  to  do  with  the  question  of  assurance.  The  Lutheran 
position  is  that  the  believer’s  consciousness  of  justification  is  an 
immediate  guarantee  of  the  reality  of  justification,  being  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  through  the  word  and  the  sacra¬ 
ments  kindles  faith.  The  Calvinistic  position  is  that  the  guar¬ 
antee  of  justification  is  God’s  eternal  predestination  to  salva¬ 
tion  which  manifests  itself  subjectively  in  perseverance  in  the 
state  of  grace,  the  assurance  of  justification  being  thus  consid¬ 
ered  to  reside  not  in  faith  itself  but  in  its  fruits. 

A  second  point  of  departure  has  to  do  with  the  time  when 
justification  takes  place.  The  Lutheran  position  is  that  the 

20  Cf.  The  Apology : — “Faith  does  not  justify  us  before  God,  as  though 
it  was  our  work,  but  solely  because  it  receives  the  grace  promised  and 
offered  without  merit  and  presented  out  of  the  rich  treasure  of  grace.” 
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moment  of  justification  is  the  moment  when  saving  faith  comes 
mto  being.  The  Calvinistic  position  is  that  justification  is  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  the  evidence  of  His 
satisfaction  for  the  whole  Church  as  His  mystical  body,  but  for 
the  individual  believer  it  is  coincident  with  the  decree  of  justi¬ 
fication  which  accompanies  election. 


The  influence  of  Calvinistic  theology  is  evident  in  the  position 
of  Schleiermacher  that  justification  as  a  divine  act  is  to  be  viewed 


a^  lealized  first  of  all  in  Christ  and  then  successively  in  be¬ 
lievers.  To  be  taken  into  living  communion  with  Christ  is,  as 
a  changed  form  of  life,  conversion,  as  a  changed  relation  of 
life,  justification.  Following  Schleiermacher  one  of  the  com¬ 


monest  views  in  modern  theology  makes  justification  depend  on 
a  real  union  with  Christ,  breaking  down  the  sharp  distinction 
between  justification  and  regeneration.  Faith,  in  this  view,  is 
to  be  regarded  in  justification  ”not  simply  as  the  reflex  of  di¬ 
vine  grace  but  as  comprehending  the  spiritual  content  of  union 
with  Christ  and  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
ethical  life  of  the  Christian.”  This  is  the  so-called  “ethical” 
theory  of  justification,  justification,  according  to  it,  being  a 
recognition  of  what  is  well-pleasing  to  God.  So  W.  N.  Clarke,21 
who  says.  If  justification  is  an  act  in  which  God  affirms  the 
right  1  elation,  it  implies  the  existence  of  that  relation.  Hence 
justification  implies  and  rests  upon  the  beginning  of  the  new 
divine  life  in  man.  The  renewing  touch  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
put  forth  upon  the  soul,  the  soul  commits  itself  in  truthful  faith 
to  the  saving  grace  of  God.  When  these  two  acts  have  been 
peifoimed,  one  divine  and  the  other  human,  the  man  does  oc- 
cap\  the  position  before  God  that  it  is  right  for  a  man  to  occupy. 

.  Justification  thus  viewed  may  be  said  to  be  attained  in 

any  one  of  several  ways.  We  may  say  with  Paul  that  we  are 
justified  by  faith,  since  the  human  trust  in  God’s  grace  is  on 
man  s  side  the  way  to  acceptance.  Or  we  may  say,  as  the 
Christian  experience  suggests  and  as  theologians  often  assert, 
that  justification  is  the  first  result  of  regeneration  *  acceptance 
w  ith  God  is  the  natural  lot  of  the  new  creature  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  made.”  This  is  substantially  the  error  of  Osiander, 
whose  controversy  distracted  the  Church  for  some  years  prior  to 


21  An  Outline  of  Christian  Theology,  p.  407. 
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the  Formula  of  Concord,  which  rejected  his  views.  Osiander 
had  applied  Luther's  emphasis  of  the  indwelling  of  Christ  in 
the  soul  by  faith  as  meaning  that  Christ  is  the  righteousness  of 
the  believer  by  being  in  Him.  It  is  an  interesting  anomaly  that 
this  view,  which  rests  upon  an  imperfect  conception  of  Paul’s 
teaching  concerning  justification,  and  which  goes  counter  to  the 
whole  Lutheran  conception  of  justification  that  God’s  work  for 
man  precedes  God’s  work  in  man,  should  become  the  tenet  of  a 
school  of  Lutheran  theologians. 

Ritsc-hl  developed  Sc-hleiermacher’s  thought  along  another 
line.  He  interprets  “union  with  Christ”  as  an  ideal  union. 
Justification,  which  in  opposition  to  Rome  he  holds  to  be  a  de¬ 
claring  righteous  and  not  a  making  righteous,  is  the  act  of  God 
as  Father  and  is  substantially  synonomous  with  adoption;  and 
further,  the  sentence  of  justification,  in  the  first  instance,  falls 
on  the  Christian  community,  in  which  we  are  incorporated  by 
faith.  Apart  from  the  Christian  community  the  individual  be¬ 
liever  is  an  abstraction.  The  kernel  of  Ritschl’s  thought  seems 
to  be  that  from  the  motive  of  love  to  Christ  God  shows  favor,  or 
is  friendly,  to  those  in  fellowship  with  Christ — a  dangerously 
close  approximation  to  the  Catholic  conception  extra  ecclesiam 
nulla  salus.  Specifically,  sin  is  only  estrangement  and  fear,  not 
guilt;  justification  is  not  a  declaration  of  forgiveness  but  of 
adoption  into  the  family  of  God  :  faith  is  confidence  begotten  by 
the  appearance  in  our  world  of  the  historical  Jesus. 

The  modern  constructive  treatment  of  justification  raises  the 
cpiestion,  Are  the  definitions  of  our  Confession  outworn?  Many 
modern  writers  on  theology  speak  of  the  artificiality  of  the  old 
ordo  salutis — Vocation,  Illumination,  Repentance,  Faith,  Re¬ 
generation,  Conversion,  Sanctification.  Some  of  the  ideas  cata¬ 
logued  bv  these  terms  are  said  to  be  vague  or  ambiguous,  and 
they  are  thought  to  hide  the  simplicity  of  the  new  life.  Chris¬ 
tian  ethics  claims  that  some  of  the  processes  belong  to  its  sphere. 
Others,  it  is  claimed,  like  Vocation  and  Illumination,  belong  to 
the  means  of  grace.  The  expositions  of  the  ordo  salutis  which 
constitute  the  body  of  our  Confessional  theology,  it  is  further 
said,  grew  out  of  its  conflicts  and  in  their  polemical  form  are  not 
fitted  to  modern  needs.  Sehleiermacher’s  subjective  system  re¬ 
duced  the  number  to  two:  Regeneration  and  Sanctification.  In 
this  system  justification  is  but  a  part  of  regeneration — “an 
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altered  relation  of  man  to  God” — as  regeneration  is  looked  upon 
as  ‘‘an  altered  mode  of  life.” 

But  all  these  modern  attempts  to  rewrite  the  doctrine  of 
justification  minimize  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  note  of  as¬ 
surance,  born  of  the  deep  personal  experience  of  the  Reformers, 
is  missing.  A  loss  of  the  conviction  of  sin  as  guilt  naturally 
would  be  attended  by  a  forfeiture  of  strong  expressions  of  assur¬ 
ance  of  salvation.  Recent  writers  have  made  much  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  and  Jesus’  gos¬ 
pel  of  forgiveness.  But,  as  Haering  has  said,  “the  more  one  has 
regard  to  what  is  essential,  this  difference  is  found  in  the  last 
resort  to  be  only  the  difference  between  one  who  inspires  trust 
in  God’s  grace  by  inspiring  trust  in  Himself  as  the  bringer  of 
the  grace  and  believers  who  attain  to  trust  in  God’s  grace  in 
Jesus  through  their  trust  in  the  latter.  The  certainty  of  salva¬ 
tion  which  Jesus  gives  by  inspiring  trust  in  the  Father’s  for¬ 
giving  love  is  in  its  inmost  content  and  value  the  same  as  what 
Paul  glories  in  as  justification.” 

Another  aspect  of  opposition  to  justification  as  a  vital  link  in 
the  ordo  salutis  is  the  assertion  that  modern  consciousness  craves 
rather  to  be  delivered  from  the  power  than  from  the  guilt  of  sin. 
regarding  the  question  to  which  justification  gives  answer  as 
unhealthy  self-torment.  But,  as  another  modern  has  replied, 
“The  doctrine  in  question  is  not  a  relic,  but  a  lost  piece  of 
silver;”  and  further,  “The  silent  worship  of  the  Infinite  does 

not  stand  the  test  of  the  crises  of  personal  life .  In  order 

to  keep  our  footing  in  this  puzzling  world  of  reality,  to  attain 
an  optimistic  view  of  our  own  life,  we  must  be  clear  as  to  how 

we  stand  with  God .  When  religion  becomes  a  thing  of 

serious  moment  to  us,  we  can  see  no  escape  but  in  the  love  of 
God,  which  is  love  only  as  being  free  and  freely  pardoning:  in 
short,  just  in  the  assurance  which  faith  in  justification  contem¬ 
plated  from  the  very  first  and  which  in  spite  of  all  the  changes 
time  has  brought,  it  has  given  afresh  in  experience.”22 

The  doctrine  of  justification  is  the  regulator  of  Christian  life, 
that  by  which  alone  it  has  its  steadfastness  in  the  midst  of 
change,  its  peace  in  the  midst  of  struggle.  It  is  this  doctrine 
which  has  made  our  Confession  the  creed  of  a  robust  Church ; 
and  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  conclude  our  survey  with  the 

22  Haering,  The  Christian  Faith. 
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strong  words  of  Luther  in  the  Smalcald  Articles:  “Upon  this 
Article  depends  all  that  we  teach  and  do  against  the  Pope,  the 

devil  and  the  world.”  “Whatever  may  happen .  nothing 

in  this  Article  can  be  rescinded  or  repealed.”  Part  II.  Art.  I. 

Gettysburg ,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTER  TO 

THE  LIFE  OF  TO-DAY.1 

BY  PROFESSOR  M.  COOVER,  D.D. 

All  times  are  times  of  transition.  Life  is  movement,  nothing 
temporal  is  absolutely  stationary.  Inertia  means  dormancy  or 
death.  Activity  is  a  common  attribute  of  youth.  The  young 
vibrate  with  life,  and  bound  forward  with  every  undulation. 

Age  is  not  so  elastic.  Mentalty  as  well  as  physically  life  is 
wont  to  settle  into  a  state  of  fixedness.  Reflection  takes  the 
place  of  acquisition.  AYhat  has  been  acquired  becomes  the  crite¬ 
ria  of  relations.  Childhood  play  is  the  preparation  for  real  life ; 
old  age  play  is  contemplation  of  the  meaning  of  life.  Youth 
feels  no  jar  in  life’s  transition.  Every  new’  thought  is  accepted 
as  pait  of  life  s  trusted  movement.  But  age  stops  to  reflect  upon 
truth  which  has  been  acquired,  and  is  w’ont  to  fall  behind  the 
bum  of  daily  added  truth,  and  keenly  feels  the  jar  when  a  leap 
must  be  made  to  come  up  abreast  with  fluent  life. 

Indolent  youth  with  less  of  reflection  may  fall  behind  the 
world’s  forward  movement,  and  the  prime  of  life  may  be  lived  in 
anachronisms  with  their  inadequate  adjustments. 

The  transition  you  now’  make  from  the  seminary  to  practi¬ 
cal  ministerial  activity  has  been  longingly  anticipated,  and 
causes  no  violent  break  in  relations  or  duties.  The  graduate  is 
still  to  i  emain  a  student,  wdnle  old  and  new’  truths  are  carried 
into  application  and  enforcement.  The  present  is  the  summary 
of  the  past,  and  the  threshold  of  the  future.  It  is  a  fair  day, 
and  as  you  stand  on  the  threshold  the  bright  world  without  is 
more  attractive  than  the  reflective  w’orld  within.  But  life  is 
give  and  take,  impartation  and  reception,  and  the  giving  ceases 
when  there  is  nothing  incoming.  Yot  all  things  new  are  valu¬ 
able  and  profitable,  not  all  innovations  are  worthily  connected 
writh  vital  truth  and  healthy  action.  It  is  springtime,  and  the 
face  of  nature  has  just  been  renewed,  but  the  new’  has  grown  out 

1  Baccalaureate  Address  delivered  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  May  21st,  1914. 
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of  the  old,  and  draws  its  life  from  it.  There  are  relative  truths 
of  changing  order,  and  there  are  absolute  truths  unchanging. 
Eternal  truth  is  contemporaneous  with  all  time.  It  is  the 
method  of  application  that  changes.  Wise  adaptation  of  life  to 
unchanging  eternal  principles  is  happy  conformity  of  the  fluent 
to  its  eternal  source.  There  is  something  fixed,  as  well  as  some¬ 
thing  fluent,  else  there  would  be  no  consciousness  of  the  fluent. 
The  sun  and  the  stars  tell  us  that  we  move;  God  and  His 
truths  are  the  background  of  our  stage  of  action. 

To  take  an  attitude  of  life  is  to  look  in  two  directions  like 
Janus,  backward  and  forward.  We  must  take  the  past  with  us 
while  we  move,  and  our  attitude  is  rather  a  facing  in  right  di¬ 
rections,  than  a  stop  or  station.  There  are  three  changing  fac¬ 
tors  in  life’s  movement,  which  must  be  adjusted  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  eternal :  Modern  thought ;  Modern  institutions ;  and 
Modern  methods. 

The  faculty  of  observation  is  an  expanding  faculty,  and  every 
new  era  ushers  in  a  wider  thought  world ;  and  these  new 
thoughts  work  out  into  new  institutions  as  factors  to  meet  new 
conditions.  The  eternal  takes  on  new  forms  to  clothe  its  un¬ 
changing  essence.  Mankind  is  one  and  the  same,  but  men  are 
different;  all  men  are  afflicted  with  the  same  disease,  sin,  but 
each  gives  peculiar  expression  to  it,  and  the  approach  of  the 
remedy  must  be  along  lines  tangent  to  the  trouble.  Or  to  ex¬ 
press  the  thought  in  a  more  perfect  figure,  the  remedy  should  not 
merely  touch  the  periphery,  but  reach  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

I.  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTER  TO  MODERN  IDEAS. 

The  seriously  minded  student  who  is  acquainted  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  past,  and  who  studies  modern  society  is  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  new  world.  There  is  the  same 
buying  and  selling,  but  a  multitude  of  new  commodities;  the 
same  aspirations  and  ambitions,  but  many  new  goals;  the  same 
work  and  competition,  but  a  greater  diversity  of  employments ; 
the  same  devoutness  and  worship,  but  new  forms  of  expression. 
To  minister  to  society  in  this  new  era  the  preacher  of  the  gospel 
must  know  his  times,  he  must  he  acquainted  -with  the  age  in 
which  he  lives. 

A  new  thing  to  be  done  is  first  done  by  some  method  intro- 
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duced  by  theory.  The  theory  is  tested  by  practice,  and  if  it 
works  well,  the  theory  becomes  praxis.  It  is  careful  observation 
that  makes  us  acquainted  with  things.  Theoria,  theoreo,  is  see¬ 
ing. 

New  things  are  seen,  then  approached  tentatively.  Our  age 
is  saturated  with  the  knowledge  of  things,  and  the  newly  discov¬ 
ered  relations  of  things  constitute  a  new  thought-world. 

Superficial  examination  and  sight  results  in  false  relations 
and  unreal  aspects.  Theory  should  be  clear  seeing,  thorough 
insight  and  foresight,  before  established  deductions  are  made 
and  become  basic  for  action.  The  thing  seen  in  itself  does  not 
always  show  what  it  is  for  the  world  at  large.  Matthew  Arnold 
said  of  Sophocles  that  he  saw  things  steadily,  and  saw  them 
whole.  The  scientific  world  sees  things  quite  steadily,  but  not 
always  whole,  for  the  whole  of  life  is  more  than  things  in  isolated 
integrity.  Life  is  comprised  of  thought,  principle,  and  action 
as  well  as  things,  and  sometimes  we  must  unlearn  things  to  act 
well  and  be  men.  The  religious  life  must  not  be  carried  away 
by  new  truths  not  yet  thoroughly  related  to  vital  experience. 

The  introduction  of  machinery,  machinery  that  almost  thinks 
in  cunningness  of  action  and  fineness  of  product,  has  supplanted 
the  skill  of  the  human  hand,  and  set  aside  the  supremacy  of  the 
individual  artizan.  Men  combine  into  units  to  resist  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  mechanized  capital,  and  virtually  become  ma¬ 
chines  to  combat  machinery.  Socialism  is  the  unifying  of  so¬ 
ciety  for  certain  ends,  and  men  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  deputa¬ 
tions,  as  representatives  of  social  units.  But  religion  cannot  do 
that.  Religion  is  a  personal,  an  individual  thing.  Houses  may 
all  be  built  alike,  material  comforts  made  equal,  wages  and 
prices  made  magnanimous;  yet  none  of  these  things  is  religion, 
although  religion  has  something  to  do  in  perfecting  all  these 
conditions.  The  rights  of  industry  may  be  subordinated  to  the 
power  of  capital.  Labor  leagues  may  unjustly  retaliate  to  the 
injury  of  society  at  large.  Political  usurpers  may  control  gov¬ 
ernment  and  foster  corruptions  for  material  gain.  To  meet 
these  conditions,  fraternalism,  with  social  units  which  seek  to 
reform  society,  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  good  men. 

But  the  preacher  cannot  minister  to  all  these  things.  Only  in¬ 
directly  does  he  offer  assistance,  and  yet  that  assistance  is  the  most 
potent  of  all  help.  He  is  a  leader  in  noble  ideals,  a  creator  of 
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the  tone  of  society.  It  is  not  his  office  to  bear  the  sword  of  labor 
in  defense  of  rights,  but  to  proclaim  the  principle  of  reciprocal 
duties.  He  is  not  to  be  president  of  leagues  and  unions,  but 
preceptor  of  the  community  in  which  he  dwells.  And  to  be  pre¬ 
ceptor  he  should  know  society  as  it  is  in  its  wants  and  needs,  its 
strife  and  struggles.  He  must  have  a  clear  survey  of  the  whole. 
He  does  not  deal  with  results,  but  causes ;  he  deals  with  the  com¬ 
mon  disease,  sin.  He  has  something  to  do  by  way  of  alleviation 
of  distressful  circumstances,  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the 
naked,  but  after  this  is  done  the  recipients  may  yet  be  of  un¬ 
sound  mind.  The  minister's  duty  is  to  inculcate  the  mind  of 
Christ. 

It  is  a  too  prevalent  idea  that  soup  kitchens,  bread  commissa¬ 
ries,  Dorcas  societies,  linen  leagues,  is  practical  religion.  This 
is  not  religion  at  all,  although  religion  is  the  rich  motive  to  such 
institutions.  Eeligion  lies  deeper  than  this.  Co-operation  of 
energy  on  the  part  of  all  good  people  for  the  alleviation  of 
misery  and  suffering  is  the  expression  of  pure  religion,  but  it  is 
not  religion  itself.  Eeligion  binds  men  to  God  from  whom  all 
comforts  flow.  Eeligion  removes  the  barriers  which  prevent 
men  from  being  at  one  with  God.  The  pure  religion  and  unde¬ 
filed  of  James  1:27  is  threskeia,  religious  worship,  and  not  reli¬ 
gion  in  its  inner  essence.  Those  who  make  the  content  of  their 
religion  the  visitation  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  are  wont 
to  forget  to  keep  themselves  unspotted  from  the  world. 

Eeligious  worship,  and  the  general  expression  of  religion  is 
social,  and  issues  in  practical  exercise;  but  religion  ultimately 
is  personal.  The  preacher  then  must  not  only  know  the  age  in 
which  he  lives,  but  he  should  know  men. 

The  farmer  deals  with  his  farm ;  the  merchant  with  his  com¬ 
modities;  the  preacher  deals  with  life,  with  men.  The  farmer, 
the  merchant,  the  artizan,  the  clerk,  need  religion  because  they 
are  men.  To  make  life  nobler  and  better  religion  must  deal  first 
with  the  individual.  The  individual  cause  of  good  must  first  be 
acquired,  then  social  helpfulness  and  efficiency  can  become  pow¬ 
erfully  effective  in  the  community  by  combination  of  powerful 
units.  Socialism  at  bottom  is  a  question  of  personality.  Until 
the  individual  integer  is  sound  the  social  union  is  weak.  Beal 
fraternity  and  true  sympathy  are  heart  to  heart  affections,  and 
pure  religion  constitutes  and  consecrates  these  qualities,  and 
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deals  primarily  with  the  individual.  Religion  and  spirituality 
moie  than  civic  lighteousness,  and  the  preacher  must  more 
t  an  scan  the  lace  of  public  conduct,  he  must  know  and  under¬ 
stand  man.  Man  is  more  than  a  bundle  of  necessities,  more 
lan  a  collection  of  wants.  He  is  a  unit  of  personality,  and  that 
which  binds  him  together  into  an  efficient  wholeness  of  life  is 
his  religion.  And  when  man  is  understood  his  one  chief  defect 
is  found  to  be  sin,  and  it  is  this  disease  which  vitiates  all  society 
and  brings  about  all  the  faulty  conditions  of  the  social  and  in¬ 
dustrial  order.  The  Christian  minister  is  to  deal  with  causes, 
not  merely  with  results.  He  must  know  the  remedy;  and  his 
remedy  is  the  one  and  only  universal  panacea;  it  is  not  social¬ 
ism,  it  is  evangelism.  This  message  the  preacher  must  know, 
else  his  office  is  a  misnomer,  his  work  a  failure.  He  must  know 
Ins  message ,  else  his  ministry  will  be  but  an  ephemeral  service. 

His  study  room  is  not  to  be  a  sociological  laboratory,  but  a 
place  of  prayer,  a  closet  of  the  seer,  a  depository  of  truths  sent 
from  heaven.  The  world  has  many  doers,  but  few  seers,  and 
the  doers  have  much  enthusiasm,  but  not  always  a  surplus  of 
sanity.  The  seer  possessed  of  sanity  and  knowledge  sees  not 
only  consequences,  but  with  insight  deeper  than  the  superficial 
diagnosis  of  social  diseases  he  penetrates  to  causes.  Christi¬ 
anity  deals  with  causes.  The  congregation  may  be  for  the  outer- 
world  a  reform  club  after  Christianity  has  disciplined  men  for 
the  ranks.  It  may  be  a  civic  organization  after  its  civic  tone 
has  been  pitched  in  harmony  with  the  Christ  ideal.  Munition 
and  discipline  come  from  the  inner  force  implanted  by  pure  re¬ 
ligion.  the  preacher  for  essential  efficiency  need  not  be  the 
president  of  the  civic  league,  nor  of  the  reform  club.  For  true 
leadership  he  should  stand  at  the  head  of  a  higher  order;  in 

biigadier  authority  his  office  hands  down  divine  orders  and  com 
mands. 

The  preacher  should  be  profoundly  acquainted  with  conditions 
in  order  to  discover  their  lines  of  approach  in  proclaiming  his 
message.  He  knows  the  common  cause  of  all  earthly  ills,  yet 
his  message  is  effective  to  particular  ills  of  society  when  it  fits 
the  individuals  who  constitute  society.  The  minister’s  message 
is  to  reform  man,  and  the  reformed  man  will  reorganize  society. 

The  power  of  the  message  lies  in  “Thus  saith  the  Lord/’ 
rather  than  “Thus  saith  the  social  expert.”  The  ultimate  source 
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of  effective  remedial  power  is  too  much  mingled  with  earthly 
theories  and  tentative  practices.  The  preacher  is  not  sure  of  his 
message,  and  his  faith  adheres  too  much  to  the  governmental  ma¬ 
chinery  of  society  and  not  enough  to  the  secret  power  which  the 
gospel  infuses  into  the  quickened  soul.  From  what  to  what  is 
man  to  be  saved?  Not  simply  from  bad  conditions  to  conditions 
which  are  better ;  but  saved  from  sin  to  the  Christ  life.  The 
cure  of  souls  precedes  the  cure  of  society,  and  until  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  thoroughly  reformed  social  reformation  will  be  super  i- 
cial  and  ephemeral. 

God  and  men  must  be  brought  savingly  together  before  men 
can  win  men  to  social  elevation,  to  a  condition  satisfactory  and 
durable.  When  religion  gets  a  hold  on  men’s  consciences,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Christ  whom  the  gospel  reveals  inspires  souls, 
the  co-operative  work  of  men  made  good,  will  be  a  good  work. 

Jesus  repeatedly  left  miracle-working  and  bodily  ministry  for 
prayer  and  teaching.  The  people  whom  He  miraculously  fed 
would  be  hungry  again  on  the  morrow;  and  the  dead  whom  He 
raised  would  die  again,  but  His  word  would  abide  forever.  The 
world’s  social  and  political  reform  movements  are  so  sporadic  and 
ineffectual  because  the  power  of  the  divine  word  is  not  in  men. 

There  is  a  grave  danger  that  the  pulpit  misconceive  its  mis¬ 
sion.  Modern  thought  is  content  with  the  ethical  relation  3  of 
man,  and  is  wont  to  minimize  the  essential  spiritual  power, 
which  alone  can  redeem  both  man  and  society.  The  dangers  of 
modern  philosophy,  or  of  the  materialistic  conception  of  the 
universe,  are  not  so  great  as  the  faulty  idea  of  the  ethical  suffi- 
ciencv  of  reformed  societv.  The  world  has  found  no  ethical  re 

«/  t/ 

demption  outside  of  a  spiritual  renewal  of  man;  and  the  evangel 
proclaimed  by  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  message  accompanied  by 
a  power  that  can  transmute  noble  ideals  into  concrete  life.  Effi¬ 
cient  practical  service  requires  the  motive  power  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  alone  gives.  An  ethical  force  is  the  force  of  cus¬ 
tom,  and  a  new  custom  which  counts  for  righteousness  can  onlv 
arise  from  a  new  spirit. 

II.  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  MINISTER  TO  MODERN  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  medieval  times  the  monk  in  his  monastery  ministered  to 
society  in  almost  every  form  of  necessity.  He  fed  the  hungry, 
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taught  the  ignorant,  nursed  the  sick,  provided  an  asylum  for  the 
helpless.  But  now  the  State  has  assumed  most  of  these  func¬ 
tions,  and  mostly  for  the  better.  Education,  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  unfortunate,  have  become  State  responsibilities  met  by 
public  taxation.  The  Boman  idea  that  the  Church  should  con¬ 
trol  all  governmental  functions  by  constitutional  authority,  has 
not  worked  well  in  the  world’s  history.  The  Church  inculcates 
lighteousness,  and  when  righteousness  is  practiced  between  man 
and  man  it  becomes  an  act  of  justice.  The  Church  is  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  righteousness;  the  State  is  the  commonwealth  of 
justice.  Beligion  and  spirituality  are  more  than  civic  right¬ 
eousness.  Expressions  of  civic  righteousness  between  man  and 
man  become  acts  of  justice,  and  pass  from  the  Church  institu¬ 
tion  to  the  function  of  the  State.  But  the  Christian  is  a  citizen, 
and  his  good  works  must  be  co-ordinated  with  his  duty  to  the 
State.  The  Church  furnishes  the  moral  power  which  is  to  be 
organized  to  serve  in  the  functions  of  the  State.  Man  must  be 
clothed  and  fed,  must  be  housed  and  educated,  must  have  em 
ployment  and  recreation,  and  his  religion  must  bear  intelligently 
on  every  aspect  of  his  experience,  and  his  rights.  But  this  doe? 
not  signify  that  the  Church  is  organized  for  political  or  purely 
civic  functions.  The  Church  should  establish  moral  standards, 
and  give  stability  to  moral  ideals,  should  create  and  direct  the 
conscience  of  the  community.  These  ideals  so  created,  these 
moral  standards  outlined,  are  to  be  taken  up  by  the  body  of  be¬ 
lievers  organized  and  acting  as  a  State.  The  Church  is*  rightlv 

called  the  power  house,  and  the  State  is  the  factory  of  civic  ac¬ 
tivities. 

The  Christian  minister  is  not  to  be  superintendent  of  the 
factory,  but  of  the  power  house,  not  captain  of  the  ward  club, 
nor  president  of  the  civic  reform  league,  but  to  hold  the  key  of 
the  switch-board.  He  should  see  that  his  church  membership 
is  in  vital  Christian  relation  to  public  duty,  but  he  is  not  to  bear 
the  sword  of  government.  The  sword  of  the  Spirit  will  pierce 
the  power  of  wickedness  in  high  places,  if  the  preacher  of  right¬ 
eousness  gets  his  people  infilled  with  the  Spirit  of  Cod,  and 
sensible  of  their  duty  to  their  fellowmen.  When  the  congrega¬ 
tion  is  spiritually  alive,  it  leaves  the  Church  and  passes  to  the 
State  to  combine  with  all  good  men  to  effect  governmental 
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righteousness.  There  was  a  magical  sword  so  keen  that  it  pierc¬ 
ed  the  opponent  through  without  the  latter  being  aware  of  it  till 
he  shook  himself,  and  fell  to  pieces.  If  every  nominal  Chris¬ 
tian  were  to  wield  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  in  all  acts  of  franchise 
and  service  of  public  duty,  the  public  enemy,  the  institutions  of 
civic  corruption,  would  fall  to  pieces. 

The  preacher's  duty  is  to  arm  his  regiments  with  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit,  the  word  of  God,  and  then  commission  them  un¬ 
disbanded  to  serve  in  functions  of  State,  civic  reform,  and  moral 
uplift  of  the  community. 

Not  infrequently  the  office  of  the  preacher  is  confused  with 
the  office  of  the  congregation.  Keligion  is  more  than  practical 
religion,  and  Christianity  is  more  than  the  display  of  energy. 
A  man  may  spend  his  days  making  a  living,  yet  never  live  a  true 
life.  A  man  may  practice  Christianity  b j  the  exercise  of  kind 
sympathetic  service,  and  yet  not  be  a  Christian.  Christianity  is 
a  life  imparted  by  the  personality  and  agency  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  maintained  by  his  life-giving  Spirit.  The  office  of  the 
preacher  is  primarily  to  see  that  men  become  something,  that 
they  first  be  in  right  relation  to  God,  and  become  recipients  of  a 
life  that  is  worth  communicating.  It  is  not  religion  that  is  dis¬ 
solving  and  resolving,  but  religious  experience  ;  it  is  not  Chris¬ 
tianity  that  is  disintegrating  and  reforming,  but  the  expression 
of  Christianity.  Back  of  all  these  energetic  religious  pursuits 
is  a  life,  and  it  is  this  life  with  which  the  preacher  has  to  deal. 
Back  of  all  the  functioning  of  Christianity  is  the  life  of  the 
Christian. 

Practical  Christianity  apart  from  this  power  of  life  soon  be¬ 
comes  but  the  activity  of  an  ethical  association,  and  is  sure  to 

s 

die  from  lack  of  a  vital  source.  Human  personality  is  a  unit, 
and  religion  touches  every  part  and  aspect  of  that  unit.  The 
functioning  of  that  unit  depends  upon  the  healthy  life  of  every 
part,  and  if  the  life  source  be  deficient,  the  functioning  will  be 
defective.  The  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  far  you  should 
participate  in  the  corporate  activities  of  the  community,  in  its 
last  analysis  is  a  simple  one.  You  should  impart  to  the  com¬ 
munity  under  your  care  a  life,  then  have  the  community  ex- 
press  that  life  in  the  realm  of  state.  The  Spirit  of  Jesus  is  not 
the  ascent  of  divine  immanence  from  ethical  nature,  but  the  de- 
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scent  of  the  transcendant  God  into  human  life.  The  minister 
is  to  deal  with  sources. 

A  new  relation  between  Church  and  State  may  soon  arise  in 
our  country.  The  elimination  of  religious  instruction  from  our 
public  schools  has  resulted  in  a  lack  of  moral  training  of  our 
youth,  many  of  whom  receive  no  religious  education  and  are 
sadly  deficient  in  the  ethical  conceptions  of  life.  A  funda¬ 
mental  result  of  education  is  not  information,  but  character,  and 
mere  intellectual  training  does  not  essentially  produce  noble 
character.  Some  public  school  boards  are  considering  the  pro¬ 
position  of  placing  the  public  school  children  for  several  hours 
each  week  in  the  hands  of  the  respective  religious  denominations 
with  which  the  children  are  affiliated,  that  the  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  imparted  may  effect  the  moral  strength  desired  to  produce 
good  citizens.  But  this  religious  education  must  be  so  orga¬ 
nized  and  systematized  that  its  subjects  taught  shall  be 
as  scientifically  conducted  as  are  the  secular  branches  of 
public  school  education.  It  must  be  graded  and  answer 
unit  for  unit  with  the  general  course  of  education.  No 
denomination  is  so  ready  as  our  own  for  this  work, 
and  yet  we  are  not  ready.  There  must  be  teacher-train¬ 
ing  in  every  community  in  matters  religious  and  Biblical,  so  that 
children  dismissed  to  churches  and  parish-houses  shall  find  ca¬ 
pable  instructors,  imbued  not  merely  with  knowledge,  but  with 
the  proper  spirit.  Mere  intellectual  drill  in  Biblical  geography 
and  history  does  not  insure  moral  training,  and  if  moral  cultus 
and  character  do  not  result  from  the  educational  method,  the 
course  must  be  a  failure.  To  prevent  possible  failure  of  the 
educational  end  the  teacher’s  life  must  count  for  more  than  his 
knowledge  or  his  method.  A  winsomeness  of  spirit,  and  a  power 
of  personal  life  above  the  requisites  of  mere  ethical  grace,  must 
be  qualifications  of  the  successful  religious  teacher.  Back  of  all 
is  the  life,  and  only  life  imparts  life.  As  religious  preceptors 
herein  you  must  take  the  lead  in  devising  courses  and  methods 
If  the  State  proceeds  without  your  proffered  supervision,  the  de¬ 
fects  of  the  system  will  lie  at  your  door,  and  the  untold  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  Church  will  have  been  forfeited.  It  will  be  the 
great  opportunity  of  the  Church  to  impart  moral  life  for  the 
uplift  of  the  community,  an  opportunity  to  save  the  coming 
generations  of  citizens  from  the  indecent  and  appalling  social 
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conditions  that  degrade  and  destroy  our  citizenship.  Herein 
again  yon  deal  with  sources,  and  the  greatness  of  your  opportu¬ 
nity  is  beyond  computation.  You  give  an  opportunity  to  Jesus 
Christ  to  save  the  world,  and  without  him  there  is  no  salvation. 

Your  attitude  to  modern  institutions  is  one  of  superiority,  for 
you  deal  not  with  ends  for  which  institutions  are  founded,  hut 
with  principles  whose  beginnings  work  out  proper  ends. 

This  relation  of  the  preacher  to  the  life  of  the  community 
naturally  introduces  the  question  of  methods  of  activity. 

III.  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTER  TO  MODERN 

METHODS. 

The  function  of  the  preacher  is  not  that  of  policeman,  nor 
magistrate.  He  is  not  set  in  the  social  order  to  ferret  out  vio¬ 
lations  of  law,  nor  to  execute  law.  The  congregation  that  calls 
you  will  not  ask  whether  you  are  a  good  detective  or  parliamen¬ 
tarian;  but  whether  you  can  preach.  Your  power  to  deliver  a 
gospel  message  will  be  the  criterion  by  which  you  will  be  judged. 
You  must  differentiate  between  your  duty  and  that  of  the 
Church  or  congregation.  You  must  not  confuse  your  activity 
with  the  organized  activity  of  the  commonwealth.  You  should 
sit  loose  to  the  activities  of  execution  in  working  out  lofty  ideals 
so  long  as  the  methods  employed  are  in  keeping  with  spiritual 
principles.  But  be  sure  your  people  are  alive  to  public  needs, 
and  vital  public  issues,,  and  that  their  Christianity  is  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  public  weal.  The  methods  which  best 
carry  divine  ideals  into  concrete  life  will  vary  with  conditions 
prevailing  in  our  complicated  civilization.  Your  duty  is  proc¬ 
lamation,  you  are  the  mouthpiece  of  an  infinite  message,  and 
the  tone  and  atmosphere  of  the  community  will  be  spiritual,  or 
merely  ethical,  actively  commonplace,  or  socially  helpful,  just  as 
you  are  a  torch  burning  with  truth,  or  a  taper  illuminating  mere 
ethical  advice. 

The  superficial  may  say  that  your  gospel  message  is  but  moon¬ 
shine,  your  divine  ideals  mere  flights  of  imagination,  but  if  your 
lips  are  burning  with  live  coals,  hearts  will  soon  be  set  on  fire, 
and  morality,  social  service,  and  the  like,  will  be  caught  in  the 
purifying  conflagration.  Do  not  suffer  the  communicant  sin¬ 
ner,  the  worldly  complacent  pew-holder,  to  dictate  your  message. 
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\  ou  cannot  be  muzzled,  and  yet  be  prophetic  men ;  you  cannot 
be  hampered  by  blinkers  and  be  men  of  vision,  and  true  guides 
to  life,  i  speak  not  of  the  freedom  of  vagaries,  nor  of  eccen¬ 
tricities,  but  of  the  freedom  of  the  gospel  of  truth.  Suffer  not 
your  pulpit  to  become  but  a  lyceum  of  social  propaganda.  You 
have  a  message  which  deals  with  life,  a  life  which  must  be  pos¬ 
sessed  before  efficient  and  durable  social  activity  can  exist.  Do 
not  attempt  to  elevate  morality  into  a  religion.  Your  exhilara¬ 
tion  and  ecstacy  will  not  elevate.  After  the  smoke  of  incense 
has  been  offered  to  modern  idols  the  Avorshippers  will  go  back  to 
their  reATelry,  and  sin  will  continue  its  programme  of  festivities. 
You  stand  at  a  critical  period  amid  new  movements,  but  you 
have  a  gospel  both  neAv  and  old,  tested  and  approved.  It  is  a 
majestic  office  you  fill;  dignify  your  message.  It  is  a  mighty 
message  you  herald;  speak  it  truthfully. 

The  mystic  Tauler  when  Avalking  in  the  country  would  draw 
his  cap  down  over  his  eyes  lest  the  sight  of  the  violets  by  the  Avay 
might  withdraw  his  mind  from  inner  communion  with  God. 
But  God’s  voice  AAras  in  the  flowers  too.  Such  subtle  selfishness 
would  empty  the  world  of  God.  The  minister  is  a  seer,  and 
nothing  should  escape  his  notice.  He  should  see  the  beautiful, 
as  well  as  the  sinful.  The  world  has  not  only  social  iniquities, 
but  its  social  beatitudes  as  well.  Culture  is  the  pursuit  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  the  beautiful  is  a  stimulus  as  well  as  the  thundering 
tones  or  laiv.  The  gospel  is  good  news,  and  Jesus  saiv  something 
in  the  lilies.  Aesthetics  is  a  fine  perception  in  matters  of  taste ; 
it  is  the  science  of  beauty.  The  Avhole  life  of  man  is  passionately 
pleading  for  its  redemption  and  elevation.  It  thirsts  for  the 
symmetry  of  the  beautiful,  and  cannot  be  satisfied  short  of  the 
divine  likeness. 

The  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true,  are  God’s  and  they 
fashion  ascension  robes  for  the  perfected  life.  Toward  epheme- 
rals  take  an  attitude;  but  things  eternal  incorporate. 

Gettysburg ,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  GENERAL  SYNOD.1 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  A.  SINGMASTER,  D.D. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  “distinctive”  character  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod,  a  brief  sketch  of  its  history  is  required. 

The  General  Synod  is  the  earliest  and  most  conspicuous  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  effort  to  unite  all  the  Lutheran  Synods  in  America 
in  one  general  body.  The  prime  mover  in  its  organization  was 
the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  which  at  a  meeting  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  in  1818,  expressed  the  conviction  that  it  was  “desirable 
that  the  different  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synods  in  the  United 
States  should  in  some  way  or  other  stand  in  closer  connection 
with  each  other.”  These  Synods,  five  in  number,  included  the 
Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  and  that  of  New  York  and  the 
Synods  of  North  Carolina,  Ohio  and  Maryland.  Their  total 
membership  was  about  35,000,  of  whom  more  than  half  belonged 
to  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  hopes  of  the  Ministerium  were  realized  in  the  founding  of 
the  General  Synod  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  October  22d,  1820.  The 
above-named  Synods  were  represented  by  delegates,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Ohio  Synod,  which  refused  to  unite  in  the  move¬ 
ment  for  fear  that  its  rights  would  not  be  properly  conserved. 
The  Tennessee  Synod,  which  was  formed  in  July,  1820,  by  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  North  Carolina  Synod,  sent  no  delegates. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  General  Synod,  held  at  Frederick, 
Md.,  October,  1823,  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  was  not 
represented,  having  been  constrained  to  abandon  the  new  project 
on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  many  of  its  congregations  and 
the  fears  of  some  of  its  ministers  who  dreaded  centralization  of 
power  in  a  general  body.  “The  recession  of  the  parent  Synod, 
which  constituted  more  than  one-half  of  the  Church,  spread  a 
gloom  over  the  proceedings  and  produced  the  impression  that  the 
General  Synod  would  prove  a  failure.  The  hopes  which  had  been 

1  A  chapter  from  a  new  edition,  now  in  press,  of  “ The  Distinctive  Doctrines 
and  Usages  of  the  General  Bodies  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the 
United  States  ”  published  by  the  Lutheran  Publication  Society,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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cherished  for  the  improvement  of  our  Zion  seemed  blasted,  and 
many  were  disposed  to  abandon  the  project  of  a  union.  The  fol¬ 
low  ing  resolution  was  offered  and  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved ,  That  it  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret  that 
we  ^eain  from  the  minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  that 
the}  were  induced  by  peculiar  circumstances  for  the  present  to 
lecede  from  an  institution  which  they  aided  in  establishing  and 
which  they  still  profess  to  regard  as  proper  and  highly  beneficial 
to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  but  that  this  Synod  entertains  the 
highest  confidence  in  their  brethren  of  Pennsylvania,  and  confi¬ 
dently  trusts  that  they  will  resume  their  connection  with  the 
General  Synod.”2 

The  return  of  the  Ministerium  was  delayed  for  thirty  years, 
until  1853.  In  the  meantime  the  General  Synod  went  bravely 
on,  founding  its  schools  and  firmly  establishing  its  work.  The 
direct  influence,  therefore,  of  the  Ministerium  on  the  confes¬ 
sional  and  the  practical  development  of  the  General  Synod  could 
not  have  been  large  during  the  first  generation  of  its  history.  In 
the  decade  following  1853,  its  influence  was  considerable,  but  by 
no  means  dominating.  Indirectly,  the  two  bodies  influenced 
each  other,  for  there  was  no  contention  between  them.  Moreover, 
many  of  the  men  who  became  prominent  in  the  Ministerium  and 
the  General  C  ouncil  received  their  theological  training  at  the 
General  Synod  Seminary. 

^  From  the  feeble  beginnings  of  1820  and  1823,  the  General 
Synod  grew  to  be  a  relatively  large  body.  In  1860,  when  it  at¬ 
tained  its  greatest  comparative  strength,  it  embraced  864  out  of 
1313  ministers,  and  164,000  out  of  245,000  communicants,  or 
about  66  per  cent,  of  the  entire  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 
This  propoition  has  not  been  reached  by  any  other  bodv,  though 

.  the  General  Synod  is  now  outnumbered  by  the  Synodical' Confer¬ 
ence  and  the  General  Council. 

Between  the  years  1860  and  1866,  the  General  Synod  lost  over 
10,000  members  through  the  withdrawal  of  the  Southern  Synods 
on  account  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  withdrawal  of  those  which 
later  formed  the  General  Council.  The  departure  of  the  latter 
was  precipitated  by  a  parliamentary  ruling  at  the  convention  of 
the  General  Synod  at  Fort  Wayne,  in  1866,  the  separation,  how- 
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ever,  being  inevitable  on  other  grounds,  confessional,  practical, 
and  personal.  In  spite  of  these  lamentable  losses,  such  has  been 
the  recuperative  power  of  the  General  Synod  that  at  present 
(1913)  it  numbers  1366  ministers  and  330,000  confirmed  mem¬ 
bers.  The  growth  of  the  entire  Lutheran  Church  in  the  mean¬ 
time  has  been  phenomenal;  it  numbers  now  2,321,000  members. 

Though  the  General  Synod  has  not  in  all  respects  realized  the 
hopes  of  its  founders,  it  has  certainly  proved  the  wisdom  of  its 
organization  by  the  service  it  has  rendered  to  Lutheranism  and  to 
Christianity.  The  fathers  who  founded  it  were  wise  and  good 
men,  but  they  were  not  provided  with  superhuman  foresight, 
which  alone  could  have  calculated  on  the  mighty  changes  which 
took  place  in  Church  and  State  during  the  last  century.  Even 
had  the  events  been  foreknown,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any 
general  organization  could  have  been  made  strong  enough  and 
also  flexible  enough  to  embrace  the  diverse  tongues  and  the  varied 
shades  of  doctrinal  interpretation  of  our  great  Lutheran  Church. 

The  formation  of  the  General  Synod  was  an  event  of  surpassing 
importance  in  the  history  of  American  Lutheranism,  both  from 
a  practical  and  a  doctrinal  standpoint.  It  preserved  at  that  time 
the  identity  of  the  Lutheran  Church  on  this  continent.  “The 
General  Synod  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  important  forward 
movement,  and  its  influence  as  beneficial.  It  necessarily  was  not 
without  the  weakness  that  characterized  the  Lutheran  Church  at 
that  time.  One  who  ignores  the  entire  historical  development 
will  find  much  to  criticise  and  condemn,  when  examined  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  is  demanded  by  consistency  with  accurate 
theological  definitions  and  clear  conceptions  of  church  polity. 
But  he  will  find  just  as  much  that  incurs  the  same  judgment  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Synods  that  united  to  form  it.  The  faults 
peculiar  to  each  Synod  were  lost  while  only  the  common  faults  of 
all  of  them  remained.  The  General  Synod  was  a  protest  against 
the  Socinianizing  tendency  in  Yew  York  and  the  schemes  of  a 
union  with  the  Beformed  in  Pennsylvania,  and  with  the  Episco¬ 
palians  in  Xorth  Carolina.  It  stood  for  the  independent  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  and  the  clear  and  une¬ 
quivocal  confession  of  a  positive  Lutheran  faith.  It  was  not 
ready  yet,  as  these  Synods  were  not  ready,  to  return  to  the  foun¬ 
dations  laid  by  Muhlenberg  and  his  associates,  from  which  there 
had  been  a  general  recession  from  twenty- five  to  thirty  years  be- 
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fore.  Lament  defects  as  we  may,  the  General  Synod  saved  the 
Church,  as  it  became  anglicized,  from  the  calamity  of  the  type  of 
doctrine  which  within  the  Xew  York  Ministerium  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  with  the  English  language.  It  had  an  outlook  that  in¬ 
cluded  in  its  sweep  the  entire  Church  in  all  its  interests,  as  the 
leports  on  the  state  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  the  various 
Synods  of  the  country  and  throughout  the  world,  appended  to  its 
minutes,  show/’3 

“The  impartial  historian  must  readily  concede  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod,  with  great  courage  and  determination,  undertook  to 
give  a  standing  and  recognition  to  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  such  as  she  had  not  enjoyed  before;  that  it  was  a  'holy 
experiment,  concentrating  the  resources  of  the  Church  to  effect 
purposes  to  which  no  individual  Synod  would  have  been  compe¬ 
tent/  and  that  it  succeeded  in  organizing  the  educational  and 
missionary  work  of  the  Church.  The  establishment  of  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary ;  the  sending  of  a  delegation  to  Germany  to 
louse  the  sympathies  of  the  Fatherland,  and  to  collect  contribu¬ 
tions  for  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America;  the  formation  of  the 
I  aient  Education  Society  to  assist  indigent,  pious  voung  men  in 
theii  preparation  for  the  gospel  ministry;  the  Central  Missionary 
Society,  with  special  reference  to  domestic  missions ;  the  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  among  the 
Telugus  in  India;  the  establishment  of  a  Pastor’s  Fund;  the  at¬ 
tention  giv en  to  Church  literature  and  a  Book  Company — all 
these  were  measures  of  the  highest  importance,  looking  to  the 
^  ital  interests  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  her  new  western 
home.”4 

The  confessional  history  of  the  General  Synod  has  probably 
never  been  fully  written  from  a  sympathetic  and  yet  objective 
standpoint.  It  may  be  too  late  and  quite  needless  to  do  so  now ; 
at  all  events  we  shall  not  here  undertake  the  task.  It  must  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  the  cursory  reader  of  our  American  Luth- 
>  at  in  spite  of  prevailing  confessional  laxity,  the 
General  Synod  found  the  paths  of  the  fathers  very  early  in  its 
career,  and  that,  as  a  body,  it  never  strayed  far  from  these  paths. 
Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  confessional  situation  in  our 


3  Jacobs’  History  of  the  Ev.  Luth.  Church,  361  f. 

4  Spaeth’s  Life  of  Krauth,  Vol.  I,  330. 
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Lutheran  Synods  at  the  time  of  the  founding,  and  during  the 
earlv  years  of  the  General  Synod.  The  saintly  Muhlenberg  had, 
in  a  measure,  restored  the  faith  of  our  Church  and  incorporated 
into  the  original  constitution  of  the  Ministerium  (1748)  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Confessions.  “In  1787  the  patriarch  was  called  to 
his  rest,  and  in  1792  the  Ministerium  of  Penns3dvania  adopted  a 
new  constitution,  omitting  all  reference  to  the  Confession  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  This  changed  constitution  formed  the  basis 
of  that  adopted  by  the  Ministerium  of  New  York.  A  few  years 
afterward  in  the  latter  Synod  that  famous  resolution  was  passed : 
‘That  on  account  of  the  intimate  relation  existing  between  the 
English  Episcopalian  and  Lutheran  Churches,  the  identity  of 
their  doctrine,  and  the  near  approach  of  their  Church  discipline, 
this  consistory  will  never  acknowledge  a  newly  erected  Church  in 
places  where  the  members  may  partake  of  the  services  of  the  said 
English  Episcopal  Church.7  775  Dr.  Quitman,  President  of  the 
Ministerium  of  New  York  for  twenty-one  years,  published  in 
1814,  “with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  Synod,77  a  cate¬ 
chism  which  denied  the  deity  of  Christ.  A  similar  catechism 
had  been  published  before  this  for  the  congregations  in  North 
Carolina  by  Dr.  Yelthusen.  In  1794  the  Lutheran  ministers  in 
North  Carolina  ordained  a  Scotchman  and  pledged  him  to  the 
rules,  ordinances  and  customs  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  “Under  this  pledge  Mr.  Miller  was  pastor  of  Lutheran 
congregations  for  twenty-seven  years.  In  1810  Gottlieb  Schober, 
to  the  end  of  his  life  professing  to  be  also  a  Moravian,  was  or¬ 
dained  by  the  North  Carolina  S}mod.776  As  late  as  1818  the 
Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  was  negotiating  with  the  German 
Reformed  Church  with  a  view  to  the  establishing  of  a  joint  theo¬ 
logical  seminary.  The  Ohio  Synod,  in  1839,  “was  still  willing 
to  unite  with  the  Reformed  Synod.777  Everywhere,  except  in  the 
little  S}Tnod  of  Tennessee,  there  was  the  greatest  neglect  of  the 
Lutheran  Confession  and  the  most  hearty  unionism. 

The  first  constitution  of  the  General  Synod  makes  no  mention 
of  the  Confessions  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  This  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing,  as  none  of  its  constituents  did  so.  Nevertheless,  the  confes¬ 
sions  are  certainly  alluded  to  by  implication  in  the  conditions 


5  Spaeth's  Life  of  Krauth,  Vol.  I,  319. 

6  Jacobs’  History,  319. 

7  Neve’s  Brief  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  141. 
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ljid  down  for  admission  to  the  General  Synod :  aAll  regularly 
constituted  Lutheran  Synods,  holding  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  Bible  as  taught  by  our  (Lurch,  not  now  in  connection  with 
the  General  Synod,  may,  at  any  time,  become  associated  with  it 
by  adopting  this  constitution,  and  sending  delegates  to  its  con¬ 
vention  according  to  the  ratio  specified/’  (Art.  Ill,  Sec.  3.) 

At  the  establishment,  however,  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  in 
1825,  the  General  Synod  demanded  of  the  professors  subscription 
to  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  Luther’s  Smaller  Catechism. 
This  requirement  was  introduced  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Schmucker,  the 
first  chairman  of  the  faculty,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  a  teacher 
in  the  Seminary.  When  Mr.  Schmucker  was  barely  of  age,  such 
was  the  clearness  of  his  views,  that  he  expressed  the  conviction 
that  all  Lutheran  ministers  should  be  pledged  to  the  Augustana. 
In  a  letter  dated  “Princeton,  February  17th,  1820,”  addressed  to 
his  father,  in  giving  an  account  of  a  recent  visit  to  his  friend,  the 
Lev.  F.  C.  Schaeffer,  pastor  in  New  York  City,  he  writes:  “We 
promised  each  other  that  in  reliance  on  God,  we  would  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  promote  the  following  objects:  In  general  to 
labor  for  the  welfare  of  our  Church,  that  a  rule  may  be  estab¬ 
lished,  according  to  which  every  applicant  must  be  examined  in 
legard  to  his  personal  Christianity,  that  the  Augsburg  Confession 
should  again  be  brought  up  out  of  the  dust,  and  evervone  must 
subscribe  to  the  twenty-one  articles,  and  declare  before  God,  by 
his  subscription,  that  it  corresponds  with  the  Bible,  not  quantum , 
but  quia;  and  we  promised  to  do  everything  possible  to  promote 
learning  among  us.”8  For  many  years  Dr.  Schmucker  was  the 
most  conspicuous  Lutheran  in  America,  and  the  Lutheran  Church 
owes  much  to  his  native  ability,  culture  and  self-denying  and  effi¬ 
cient  work.  From  the  preliminary  meeting  in  1819  until  1870 
he  was  present  as  a  delegate  or  visitor  at  every  convention  of  the 
Geneial  Synod.  In  the  dark  days  of  1823,  when  the  mother 
Synod  failed  to  appear,  Schmueker’s  influence  helped  to  save  the 
General  Synod  from  dissolution.9  It  is  with  regret  that  we  re- 
membei  that  his  convictions  in  regard  to  the  Augustana  seem  to 
have  grown  lax  with  advancing  years. 

In  1829  the  General  Synod  adopted  a  form  of  constitution  for 

8  Anstadt’s  Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  S.  S.  Schmucker „  D.D..  63. 


9  Ibid.  122  f. 
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the  government  of  district  Synods,  in  which  candidates  for  ordi¬ 
nation  were  asked  the  following  question :  “Do  yon  believe  that 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Word  of  God  are  taught  in  a 
manner  substantially  correct  in  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession?’’  The  constitution  was  framed  by  Dr.  S.  S. 
Schmuc-ker. 

As  far  as  we  know  this  quasi  recognition  of  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession  was  acceptable  to  all  concerned,  but  for  binding  force  it 
falls  far  behind  the  obligation  required  of  the  professors  in  the 
Seminary.  The  words  “substantially  correct”  connote  a  mere 
quatenus  subscription,  and  left  the  way  open  for  the  most  latitu- 
dinarian  interpretations.  The  time  for  a  clear  apprehension  and 
full  appreciation  of  the  confessions  had  not  arrived.  This  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  an  article  published  in  the  Evangelical  Review  as  late 
as  October,  1853,  written  by  one  of  the  editors,  either  Dr.  Ivrauth, 
Sr.,  or  Dr.  Reynolds — probably  the  later,  for  he  was  present  at 
the  convention  of  1839,  to  which  the  article  refers : 

“The  feeling  seemed  to  prevail  [in  1839]  that  it  was  not  the 
province  of  the  General  Synod  to  establish  any  theological  basis, 
or  to  propose  any  test  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy:  that  it  was  merely 
an  advisory  council  of  the  Church,  and  that  however  men  might 
differ  upon  points  that  were  regarded  as  non-essential,  they  could 
still  meet  together  in  this  General  Convention  to  deliberate  on 
the  means  best  calculated  to  promote  the  general  interest  of  the 
Church.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  General  Synod  to  inquire 
in. reference  to  any  Synod  applying  for  its  admission  into  its  con¬ 
nection  whether  it  gives  only  a  qualified  assent  to  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  or  whether  it  subscribes  to  everv  sentiment  contained 
in  the  Symbolical  Books.  From  the  very  beginning  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  no  such  touchstone  should  be  applied.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  that  illiberal,  exclusive  spirit  manifested  in  some 
quarters.  We  look  with  no  favor  upon  proscriptive  intolerance, 
whether  found  in  those  who  represent  what  is  called  the  Old  Lu¬ 
theran  System,  or  those  who  question  the  orthodoxy  of  all  who  do 
not  chime  in  with  their  doctrinal  views,  or  subscribe  to  their  theo¬ 
logical  basis.”10 

The  vear  1853  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  General 
Synod,  and  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  situation  of  the  Lutheran 


10  Evangelical  Revieic,  Vol.  V,  260. 
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Church  from  a  confessional  standpoint.  At  the  convention  held 
in  May,  at  Winchester,  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  returned  to 
the  General  Synod,  and  three  other  Synods  were  admitted.  “Al- 
though  there  was  not  much  business  transacted  at  this  meeting, 
yet  all  the  delegates  in  attendance  seemed  to  feel  that  its  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  Church  would  be  salutary.  The  kindest  feeling 
and  the  greatest  harmony  prevailed.”11 

The  confessional  position  of  the  General  Synod,  therefore,  was 
not  called  in  question  by  any  of  its  constituents.  Evidently  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania  was  satisfied  therewith,  or  it  would  not 
have  reunited  with  the  General  Synod.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
latter  body,  held  in  April,  1853,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dr.  C.  F. 
Schaeffer  presented  a  report  on  “The  Confession  of  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Lutheran  Church,”'  which  concluded  with  the  resolution: 
“That  when  this  Synod  employs  the  phrase  ‘Confession  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,’  it  employs  it  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
correspond  to  the  uniform  usage  of  the  Church,  namely,  implying 
that  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Church  is  that  system,  whole  and 
entire,  which  is  taught  in  (1)  the  three  ancient  or  Ecumenical 
Symbols;  (2)  the  Augsburg  Confession;  (3)  the  Apology;  (4) 
the  Smalcald  Articles  ;  (5)  the  Large  and  the  Small  Catechisms, 
and  (6)  the  Formula  of  Concord.”'  Dr.  Schaeffer,  in  comment¬ 
ing  on  this  matter,  says :  “The  Synod  declined  to  adopt  it  in  this 
form,  as  several  members  entertained  an  apprehension  that  the 
consciences  of  some  might  feel  oppressed  by  a  formal  recognition 
of  its  terms,  without  any  further  explanations  and  relaxations.” 

Instead  of  the  above  resolution  the  Synod  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  preamble  and  resolutions : 

“Whereas,  (1)  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  has  of  late 
arrived  at  clearer  views  of  its  doctrinal  and  other  distinctive  fea¬ 
tures,  and,  whereas  (2)  we  are  justified  in  expecting  that  both  the 
internal  and  the  external  welfare  of  our  Church  will  be  thereby 
essentially  promoted,  and,  whereas  (3)  we  recognize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  a  historical  and  confessional  basis  for  the  Church ;  there¬ 
fore, 

“1.  Resolved,  That  we  also  with  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  our  fathers,  acknowledge  the  collective  body  of  the 
Symbolical  Books,  as  the  historical  and  confessional  writings  of 


11  Evangelical  Review ,  Vol.  V,  278. 
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the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  and  that  we  also,  like  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  of  former  times,  accord  to  the  unaltered  Augsburg 
Confession  and  Luther's  Small  Catechism  an  especial  importance 
among  our  Symbolical  Books  generally. 

“2.  Resolved,  That  we  enjoin  it  upon  all  the  ministers  and 
candidates  of  our  Church,  as  their  duty,  to  make  themselves  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  venerable  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  faith  of  our  fathers  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case 
with  many. 

“3.  Resolved,  That  it  is  not  by  any  means  our  intention 
hereby  to  diminish  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
but  much  rather  to  place  it  in  the  clearest  light  possible,  and  that 
we  by  no  means  design  through  these  symbols  to  place  constraint 
upon  the  consciences  of  any,  but  much  rather  through  them  to 
bind  the  conscience  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  divine  source  of 
truth.” 

Concerning  these  resolutions,  Dr.  Schaeffer  remarks:  “Some 
may  possibly  regard  them  as  quite  stringent,  others  may  find 
them  a  somewhat  weak  infusion,  it  is  true,  but  still,  perhaps,  best 
suited  to  a  state  of  convalescence,  and  a  flattering  indication  that 
the  Apostle’s  ‘strong  meat’  can  soon  be  safely  substituted  for 
‘milk,’  ”12 

In  its  application  for  readmission  into  the  General  Synod,  in 
1853,  the  Ministerium  placed  on  record:  (1)  The  approval  “of 
the  principles  laid  down  in  its  constitution  for  the  government” 
of  the  several  district  Synods;  (2)  the  opinion  that  the  General 
Synod  was  “entertaining  the  same  views  of  the  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  gospel  as  those  set  forth  in  the  Confessional  writings 
of  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  especially  in  the  Unaltered  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession,”  and  that  the  General  Synod  was  bound  by  its 
own  constitution  not  to  make  any  innovations  or  alterations  of 
this  faith;  (3)  the  claim  that  the  Ministerium  retained  the  right 
to  control  its  internal  affairs  as  heretofore;  (4)  the  right  to  de¬ 
mand  of  its  delegates  their  protest  and  withdrawal  from  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod  in  order  to  report  to  the  Ministerium,  in  case  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod  should  violate  its  constitution  and  require  assent  to 
anything  conflicting  with  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  :  (5) 
an  appeal  to  other  Lutheran  bodies  to  unite  with  the  General 
Synod. 


12  Ev.  Rev.,  Vol.  V,  212  f. 
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lliui'c  was  apparently  no  objection  whatever  to  these  conditions 
of  membership,  for  they  accorded  with  the  position  of  the  General 
Synod.  Yet  the  return  of  the  Ministerium  with  its  lately  awak¬ 
ened  Lutheran  consciousness  no  doubt  precipitated  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  “Definite  Platform”  of  Dr.  S.  S.  Schmucker  (1855), 

which  was  a  protest  against  an  evidently  increasing  valuation  of 
the  Confessions. 

ILe  Definite  Platform5  was  essentially  an  attempted  revision 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  which,  it  was  alleged,  contained  at 
least  five  errors,  namely,  the  approval  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
mass,  private  confession  and  absolution,  denial  of  a  divine  obli¬ 
gation  of  a  Christian  Sabbath,  baptismal  regeneration,  and  the 
real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Saviour  in  the  eucha- 
nst.  The  platform  was  offered  in  denial  of  these  errors  and  as  a 
moi  e  specific  expression  of  the  General  Synod’s  doctrinal  basis, 
being  “surrounded  by  German  Churches  which  profess  the  entire 
mass  of  former  symbols.”  Copies  of  this  platform  were  sent  to 
the  district  Synods  with  the  suggestion  that  it  be  endorsed  by 
them  with  the  resolution  “that  we  will  not  receive  into  our  Synod 
any  minister  who  will  not  adopt  this  platform.” 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  Synods,  the  district  Synods 
of  the  General  Synod  emphatically  repudiated  the  platform.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  East  Pennsylvania  Synod,  in  the  fall  of  1855, 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Brown,  who  became  in  1864  Dr.  Schmucker’s  suc¬ 
cessor  as  head  of  the  Seminary,  offered  a  resolution  expressing 
"unqualified  disapprobation  of  this  most  dangerous  attempt  to 
change  the  doctrinal  basis  and  revolutionize  the  existing  character 
of  the  Lutheran  Churches  now  united  in  the  General  Synod,” 
and  solemnly  warning  “sister  Synods  against  this  dangerous 
proposition.” 

The  Pittsburgh  Synod,  at  its  meeting  in  Zelienople,  Pa.  (May 
27th,  1856),  in  dealing  with  the  “Definite  Platform,”  adopted 
the  following  resolution,  prepared  by  C.  P.  Krauth,  Jr. : 

Resolved,  that  while  this  S}mod,  resting  on  the  word  of  God 
as  the  sole  authoiity  in  matters  of  faith  on  its  infallible  warrant, 
i  ejects  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  or  transubstantia 
tion,  and  with  it  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  ■  rejects  the 
Romish  mass  and  all  the  ceremonies  distinctive  of  the  massj  de¬ 
nies  any  power  in  the  sacraments,  as  an  opus  operatum,  or  that 
the  blessings  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  can  be  received 
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without  faith;  rejects  auricular  confession  and  priestly  absolu¬ 
tion;  holds  that  there  is  no  priesthood  on  earth,  but  that  of  all 
believers,  and  that  God  only  can  forgive  sins ;  and  maintains  the 
divine  obligation  of  the  Sabbath.  And  while  we  would,  with  our 
whole  heart,  reject  any  part  of  any  confession  ■which  taught  doc¬ 
trines  in  conflict  with  this,  our  testimony,  nevertheless,  before 
God  and  His  Church,  we  declare  that  in  our  judgment  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession,  properly  interpreted,  is  in  perfect  consistence 
with  this  our  testimony  and  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  regards 
the  errors  specified/7 

This  identical  resolution  was  offered  to  the  General  Synod  and 
adopted  by  it  at  York  in  May,  1864. 

The  episode  of  the  “Definite  Platform77  is  here  mentioned  be¬ 
cause  the  facts  have  often  been  so  misrepresented  or  misunder¬ 
stood  as  to  cast  reflections  upon  the  orthodoxy  of  the  General 
Synod.  Ho  incident  could  have  more  forcibly  emphasized  its  real 
conservatism.  That  Dr.  Schmucker,  the  head  of  the  Seminary, 
supported  by  Dr.  Kurtz,  the  editor  of  the  Lutheran  Observer,  and 
Dr.  Sprecher,  President  of  Wittenberg  College,  wras  not  able 
through  the  “Definite  Platform77  to  loosen  the  General  Synod 
from  its  moorings  is  remarkable.  The  former  two  retained  their 
convictions  to  the  end;  the  last  acknowledged  that  he  was  mis¬ 
taken  wdien  he  “once  thought  that  a  Lutheranism,  modified  by 
the  Puritan  element,  was  desirable.77  “I  can  now  say,77  wrote 
Dr.  Sprecher,  late  in  life,  “as  I  .could  not  formerly,  that  like 
Spener,  I  can  for  myself  accept  the  symbols  of  the  Church  with¬ 
out  reserve.7713 

That  the  “Definite  Platform77  caused  the  recession  of  the  Min- 
isterium  some  }rears  later  seems  quite  improbable,  for  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  General  Council,  the  Eev  C.  P.  Ivrauth,  Jr.,  was 
at  this  time  an  ardent  defender  of  the  General  Synod.  He  made 
apologies  for  his  old  teacher,  and  probably  prevented  his  impeach¬ 
ment  by  the  Seminary  Board  when  it  was  urged  by  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Brown.  The  “Definite  Platform77  was  rather  a  symptom  of  un¬ 
rest,  created  chiefly  by  the  growing  apprehension  of  our  rich  con¬ 
fessional  heritage,  and  incidentally  aggravated  by  racial  misun¬ 
derstandings  and  the  friction  of  strong  personalities. 

There  is  a  striking  parallelism  between  national  and  ecclesi- 


13  Neve’s  Brief  History,  p.  62  ;  Jacobs’  History,  369. 
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astical  movements.  The  Civil  AY ar  had  its  counterpart  in 
(  hurch  dissensions.  The  human  spirit  in  both  cases  shows  great 
sensitiveness  and  combativeness.  Party  feeling  ran  high. 

AYdien  the  General  Synod  met  in  York,  in  May,  1864,  various 
events  on  the  surface  and  forebodings  beneath  it,  prompted  it  to 
fortify  its  position  as  a  conservative  Lutheran  body  by  providing 
for  the  amendment  of  its  constitution,  and  by  adopting  the  reso¬ 
lution  quoted  above,  as  well  as  by  taking  the  following  action : 

Resolved,  That  this  General  Synod  most  unqualifiedly  repro¬ 
bates  and  condemns  the  course  so  frequently  pursued  of  denounc¬ 
ing  each  other  as  cold  formalists  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  as  traitors  to  the  Lutheran  Church.”  But  in  spite  of  all 
this  it  could  not  allay  dissension. 

The  delegates  of  the  Ministerium  were  offended  at  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  irregular  admission  of  the  Franc-kean  Synod, 
and  withdrew  in  order  to  report  to  the  Ministerium.  The  die 
was  cast.  There  wras  later  on  some  parliamentary  sparring,  but 
the  separation  came  really  in  1864.  A  few  days  after  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  General  feynod,  the  Ministerium,  at  its  meeting  in 
Pottstown,  Pa.  (May  25th,  1864),  resolved,  “That  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  we  now  undertake  the  establishment  of  a  theological 
seminary.”  At  a  special  meeting  in  Allentown  (July  26th  and 
v?th)  the  Ministerium  founded  the  new  Seminary  which  was  to 
be  located  in  Philadelphia.  In  August,  Dr.  J.  A.  Brown  was 
elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Schmucker  at  Gettysburg.  These  events 
are  mentioned  in  their  chronological  order  for  their  bearing  on 
the  confessional  history  of  the  General  Synod. 

Ihe  withdrawal  of  the  Ministerium,  the  founding  a  new  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  organization  of  the 
General  Council,  were  largely  influenced,  if  not  conditioned,  by  a 
single  event — the  choice  of  Dr.  Schmucker’s  successor.  “If  the 
chair  at  Gettysburg,  says  Dr.  Jacobs,  “vacated  by  the  resignation 

Ci.  S.  S.  Scnmucker,  had  been  filled  bv  his  [Dr.  Charles  Por¬ 
terfield  KrautlTs]  election,  the  Ministerium  would  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  have  felt  that  his  presence  was  a  guarantee  that  the  future 
ministers  would  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  defenses  against 
all  radical  tendencies.  AThen  the  election  resulted  differently,  it 
was  no  antipathy  to  the  professor-elect,  who  had  done  good  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  battle  against  the  "Definite  Platform/  that  turned  the 
sentiment  of  a  large  portion  of  those  who  had  hitherto  been 
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averse  to  another  seminary,  toward  the  prompt  execution  of  a 
project  proposed  but  not  acted  upon  at  the  regular  sessions  of 
the  Ministerium,  and  the  enlargement  of  its  scope  beyond  that 
of  a  seminary  for  German  pastors.”14 

There  is  a  slight  chronological  inaccuracy  in  this  statement. 
As  shown  above,  the  new  seminary  was  organized  and  the  pro¬ 
fessors  chosen  before  the  election  of  Dr.  Brown,  which,  however, 
must  have  been  anticipated.  It  was  Dr.  Brown’s  opinion,  fre¬ 
quently  expressed  to  the  writer,  that  the  failure  of  the  efforts  to 
make  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth,  Jr.,  the  head  of  the  Gettysburg  Semi¬ 
nary  was  the  real  occasion  of  the  creation  of  the  General  Coun¬ 
cil. 

That  the  election  of  Dr.  Brown  justified  the  founding  of  a  new 
seminary,  in  the  same  State,  does  not  seem  apparent,  in  view  of 
his  sound  confessional  position.  When  Dr.  Sehmuc-ker  resigned 
there  remained  his  colleagues,  both  staunch  conservatives — Dr. 
Charles  Philip  Krauth,  the  father  of  Charles  Porterfield  Krauth, 
and  Dr.  Charles  F.  Schaeffer,  who  at  once  accepted  a  call  to  the 
new  seminary.  These  two,  with  Dr.  Brown,  could  surely  have 
been  safelv  entrusted  with  the  training  of  the  future  ministers. 

The  amendment  proposed  at  York,  in  1864,  and  submitted  to 
the  vote  of  the  district  Synods,  was  ratified  by  a  large  majority 
of  these  Synods,  including  the  Ministerium,  and  was  formally 
declared  adopted  in  1866  at  Fort  Wayne.  It  reads  as  follows: 

“All  regularly  constituted  Lutheran  Synods,  not  now  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  General  Synod,  receiving  and  holding  with  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  our  fathers  the  word  of  God  as 
contained  in  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Yew  Testa¬ 
ments  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  the 
Augsburg  Confession  as  a  correct  exhibition  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  of  the  faith  of  our  Church, 
founded  upon  that  Word,  may  at  any  time  become  associated 
with  the  General  Synod  bv  adopting  this  constitution  and  send¬ 
ing  delegates  to  its  convention,  according  to  the  ratio  specified 
in  section  first  of  this  article.” 

The  doctrinal  basis,  as  amended  in  1866,  remained  unchanged 
for  nearly  fifty  years.  Various  deliverances  made  at  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  General  Synod  during  this  period  repudiate  false 
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charges  and  affirm  the  Lutheran  character  and  confessional  fidel¬ 
ity  of  the  body.  These  statements  finally  became  so  voluminous, 
that  the  General  Synod,  in  convention  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  in 
1909,  entrusted  a  committee  with  the  work  of  incorporating  the 
substance  of  these  deliverances  “into  one  clear  and  definite  state¬ 
ment  of  our  doctrinal  basis,  and  to  report  the  same  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  General  Synod  with  a  view  to  placing  it  in  the 
constitution, ....  there  being  no  intention  in  this  action  in  any 
way  to  change  our  present  doctrinal  basis.”  The  committee 
made  its  report  in  1911,  at  Washington,  and  the  amendments 
were  duly  submitted  to  the  twenty-four  district  Synods,  all  of 
which  approved  them.  They  were,  therefore,  declared  adopted 
at  the  convention  held  at  Atchison,  Kan.,  in  1913.  They  are  as 
follows : 


ARTICLE  II. 

DOCTRINAL  BASIS. 

“With  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the  fathers,  the 
General  Synod  receives  and  holds  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  Kew  Testaments  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  only  in¬ 
fallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  and  it  receives  and  holds  the 
unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  as  a  correct  exhibition  of  the 
faith  and  doctrine  of  our  Church  as  founded  upon  that  Word.” 

ARTICLE  III. 

SECONDARY  SYMBOLS. 

“While  the  General  Synod  regards  the  Augsburg  Confession 
as  a  sufficient  and  altogether  adequate  doctrinal  basis  for  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Lutheran  Synods,  it  also  recognizes  the  Apology  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Smalkald  Articles,  the  Small  Cate¬ 
chism  of  Luther,  the  Large  Catechism  of  Luther  and  the  Form¬ 
ula  of  Concord  as  expositions  of  Lutheran  doctrine  of  great  his¬ 
torical  and  interpretative  value,  and  especially  commends  the 
Small  Catechism  as  a  book  of  instruction.” 

The  doctrinal  basis,  as  it  now  exists,  means  to  the  members  of 
the  General  Synod  exactly  what  it  meant  before  its  verbal  amend- 
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ment.  For  a  generation  it  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  an  un¬ 
equivocal  subscription  to  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  word  “unaltered”  indicates  no  change  in  conviction 
or  in  fact,  for  the  General  Synod  has  never  known  any  other 
than  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession.  The  addition  was 
made  to  silence  misrepresentation  and  to  avoid  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  Other  verbal  changes  were  made  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  subscription  to  the  Augus- 
tana  is  unequivocal.  There  are  no  reservations  as  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  doctrines  taught  therein.  Taking  a  firm  stand  upon 
the  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God  and  the  only  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  the  General  Synod  receives  and  holds  the  Un¬ 
altered  Augustana.  as  correctly  setting  forth  the  inner  faith  and 
the  objective  doctrine  of  our  Church,  which  is  founded  upon  the 
Word.  It  confesses  that  the  Augustana  is  a  true  exhibition  of 
Biblical  doctrine. 

In  its  recognition  of  the  Secondary  Symbols,  as  “of  great  his¬ 
torical  and  interpretative  value/7  the  General  Synod  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  questions  have  arisen,  and  may  still  arise,  which  are 
not  touched  upon  by  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  hence  it 
places  no  barriers  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  doctrine  in 
harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  Confession.  Its  theologians  have 
always  quoted  from  these  symbols.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  unthink¬ 
able  that  a  Lutheran  dogmatic  could  be  constructed  without  their 
aid. 

The  General  Synod,  however,  does  not  require  subscription  to 
the  Secondary  Symbols  as  a  condition  of  membership  in  that 
body.  Their  formal  acceptance  is  a  matter  of  liberty  with  the 
individual  Synod.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  a  district  Synod,  it  is 
considered  wise  to  demand  of  its  ministers  subscription  to  these 
symbols,  the  General  Synod  interposes  no  objections.  The  Un¬ 
altered  Augsburg  Confession,  however,  is  considered  an  ample 
basis  for  the  co-operation  of  Synods.  It  is  the  simplest  and 
strongest  platform  of  union.  A  hearty  reception  of  its  teachings 
makes  a  man  a  true  Lutheran. 

Of  course,  every  Lutheran  loves  the  Small  Catechism.  A 
church  which  has  no  place  for  it  would  hardly  merit  the  name 
Lutheran. 

The  bone  of  contention  among  Lutherans  has  been  the  Form 
of  Concord,  which  we  personally  rate  very  high,  and  whose  teach- 
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ings  we  gladly  accept.  But  it  is  too  well  known  to  need  proof 
here  that  it  has  never  been  universally  received  in  Europe  or  in 
America.  Its  rejection  at  first  was  the  result,  at  least  in  part,  of 
politics,  of  prejudice,  or  of  misunderstanding.  These  various 
attitudes  are  still  maintained  to  some  extent,  especially  by  many 
who  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  an  independent 
study  of  it. 

Moreover,  the  Form  of  Concord,  without  mentioning  the  other 
secondary  symbols,  is  too  extensive  a  statement  to  be  accepted  as 
a  creed.  Where  its  subscription  is  demanded  we  fear  that  its 
endorsement  is  in  many  cases  not  very  hearty  or  intelligent.  At 
all  events,  the  General  Synod  believes  that  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession  is  not  only  an  all-sufficient  basis  for  co-operation,  but  also 
that  it  is  the  only  feasible  ground  of  one  great,  united  Lutheran 
Church. 

The  General  Synod  has  wisely  refrained  from  making  minute 
theological  distinctions,  and  has  thus  obviated  much  useless  dis¬ 
cussion.  Apart  from  the  several  actions  already  alluded  to,  it  has 
made  few  special  doctrinal  deliverances.  The  simple  “doctrinal 
basis/7  as  it  nowT  stands,  is  believed  to  be  broad  enough  to  embrace 
what  is  essential  to  the  platform  of  a  general  body,  and  guarded 
enough  to  exclude  laxity  in  faith  and  practice. 

The  General  Synod  has  not  found  any  occasion  for  special  ac¬ 
tion  concerning  Chiliasm.  Neither  has  it  entered  upon  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  election,  believing  itself  to  be  thoroughly  Lutheran  and 
Christian  on  this  matter.  It  heartily  accepts  the  Pauline  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  believer  is  justified  without  the  deeds  of  the  law, 
and  without  the  least  merit  on  his  part,  or  the  smallest  meritori¬ 
ous  co-operation,  relying  solely  upon  grace  apprehended  by  faith, 
which  is  the  gift  of  God. 

If  the  title  of  this  volume,  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  “Distinctive 
Doctrines/7  carries  with  it  the  suggestion  that  there  are  great, 
fundamental  differences  of  doctrine  in  the  several  branches  of 
the  American  Lutheran  Church,  we  believe  it  to  be  a  misnomer. 
For,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  see,  there  is  an  essential  agreement 
among  all  Lutheran  bodies  on  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity  as  taught  in  the  Bible  and  set  forth  in  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Confessions.  While  there  are  individuals  in  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  Synods  who  are  erratic  in  their  beliefs  and  practices,  a  body 
is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  opinion  or  the  actions  of  one  indi- 
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vidual  or  of  small  groups,  but  by  its  own  authoritative  deliver¬ 
ances. 

Concerning  “Usages,”  it  may  be  said  that  the  General  Synod 
conforms  to  the  Lutheran  type  of  Christian  worship  and  work. 
While  it  accepts  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  Augustana,  that 
absolute  uniformitv  in  rites  and  ceremonies  instituted  bv  men 
is  not  necessary  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  it  believes  that  a 
voluntary  uniformity  in  the  use  of  forms  of  worship  promotes 
the  unity  and  the  edification  of  the  Church.  And  as  these  forms 
of  worship  express  the  Lutheran  view  of  certain  doctrines,  and 
embody  the  Lutheran  “consciousness”  as  well  as  promote  good 
order  and  dignity  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God,  the  Gen- 
eral  Synod  commends  the  use  of  fixed  forms  as  long  as  they  serve 
to  edification. 

Our  congregations,  almost  without  exception,  use  some  form 
of  worship  authorized  by  the  General  Synod.  The  Common 
Service,  in  whose  preparation  the  General  Synod  co-operated 
with  the  General  Council  and  with  the  United  Synod  of  the 
South,  has  been  adopted  by  the  great  majority  of  its  leading  con¬ 
gregations,  and  is  regarded  with  favor  generally.  The  use  of 
vestments  is  optional.  In  many  of  the  churches  of  the  larger 
towns  and  cities,  the  minister  wears  the  clerical  sown. 

Preaching  is  evangelical  in  content ;  and  in  form  it  follows  the 
ways  of  the  fathers.  It  has  not  degenerated  on  the  one  hand 
into  mere  entertainment,  nor,  on- the  other,  into  a  propaganda 
of  social  reforms  and  other  fads.  Comparatively  little  that  is 
sensational  or  erratic-  is  heard  from  our  pulpits. 

A  Sunday  School  is  connected  with  practically  every  congre¬ 
gation,  and  is  conducted  in  the  usual  way.  The  International 
Series  of  Lessons  is  commonly  used  ;  but  steps  are  being  taken 
to  unite  with  “other  Lutheran  bodies  in  the  preparation  of  a 
common  Lutheran  series  of  Sunday  School  lessons.”  It  is  quite 
likely  that  such  a  series  will  gradually  win  its  way  into  common 
favor. 

Cateehisation  is  universally  practiced.  Its  omission,  in  the  in¬ 
struction  of  children  and  of  unconfirmed  adults  applying  for  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  Church,  would  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  spirit¬ 
ual  decay,  as  well  as  a  serious  departure  from  Lutheran  tradi¬ 
tions. 

The  Churches  of  the  General  Svnod  have  also  subsidiary*  or^a- 

*  «.  C 
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mzations,  such  as  Young  People’s  Societies  of  various  kinds, 
Brotherhoods  for  the  older  men,  Children’s  Bands  and  the 
Woman’s  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  The  last 
named  society  has  been  an  extraordinarily  active  and  useful 
auxiliary  to  the  several  Mission  Boards,  having  during  the  less 
than  forty  years  of  its  existence  raised  a  million  dollars  for  mis¬ 
sions,  and  is  contributing  now  over  sixty  thousand  dollars  an¬ 
nually  toward  this  end.  The  Laymen’s  Missionary  Movement 
is  also  doing  excellent  service. 

The  General  Synod  maintains  about  tw^o  hundred  and  fifty 
missions  in  the  home  field,  and  sustains  important  mission  sta¬ 
tions  in  Africa  and  India.  In  the  Bepublic  of  Liberia  it  has 
established  and  maintained  an  educational  and  industrial  mis¬ 
sion,  in  which  a  truly  apostolic  spirit  of  devotion  until  death  has 
been  shown  by  its  missionaries.  Hundreds  of  boys  and  girls 
ha^e  been  taught  in  its  schools  and  shops  and  sent  forth  as  a 
leaven  of  the  gospel  in  the  Dark  Continent.  The  work  in  India 
has  attained  considerable  dimensions,  the  number  of  baptized 
members  having  reached  forty  thousand.  The  equipment  of 
this  mission  is  excellent,  including  hospitals,  orphanages,  indus- 

tiial  plants,  a  fine  college,  a  theological  seminary  and  numerous 
minor  schools. 

Some  practical  questions  which  have  at  times  perplexed  other 
general  bodies  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  and  have 
called  forth  special  deliverances,  have  not  been  formally  dealt 
with  by  the  General  Synod,  although  some  of  them  have  been  by 
district  Synods. 

Though  there  is  no  doubt  in  some  sections  of  the  General 
Synod  a  strong  sentiment  against  secret  orders,  it  has  never 
legislated  upon  the  subject,  preferring  to  leave  the  matter  to  the 

conscience  of  the  individual  and  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  Sjmods. 

The  questions  of  pulpit  and  altar  fellowship  are  also  left  to 
the  decision  of  the  individual  pastor  and  congregation,  or  to  the 
determination  of  the  district  Synods.  As  a  fact,  such  fellowship 
is  generally  recognized  as  right  in  principle,  while  in  practice  it 
is  by  no  means  common.  The  exchange  of  pulpits  and  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  non-Lutheran  Christians  to  the  Lord’s  table  could  be 
abandoned  entirely  without  seriously  affecting  our  customs  or 
our  faith,  were  it  not  that  such  a  course  would  be  regarded  as  an 
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evidence  of  exclusiveness,  and  would  be  interpreted  as  a  breach 
of  fellowship  with  the  Church  universal. 

No  true  Lutheran  would  denv  that  there  are  Christians  in  all 

t/ 

denominations,  though  they  may  never  have  heard  the  name  of 
Luther.  And  there  are  numerous  faithful  and  orthodox  minis¬ 
ters  in  other  churches,  who  are  known  for  their  piety  and  their 
efficiency.  There  are  also  great  missionaries  in  other  denomina¬ 
tions  who  have  inspiring  messages  for  Christendom.  There  are 
noble,  learned  men  who  are  recognized  as  defenders  of  our  com¬ 
mon  faith  against  the  assaults  of  infidelity.  There  is  scarcely 
a  Lutheran  periodical,  published  by  any  of  our  general  bodies, 
which  does  not  contain  entire  columns  of  wholesome  matter  from 
the  pens  of  non-Lutherans.  The  General  Synod  does  not  object 
when  such  men,  with  proper  discrimination,  are  invited  to  ad¬ 
dress  our  people  from  the  pulpit. 

The  invitation  to  non-Lutherans  to  the  Holy  Communion  is 
not  intended  for  members  of  neighboring  churches,  but  for  the 
stranger  who  may  be  on  a  journey,  or  for  a  visitor  to  one  of  the 
families  of  the  congregation,  it  being  always  stated  or  under¬ 
stood  that  such  an  one  is  in  good  standing  in  his  own  church. 
In  some  of  our  churches  it  is  expected  that  such  a  communicant 
be  present  at  the  preparatory  service.  The  intention  of  this 
altar  fellowship  is  the  extension  of  the  means  of  grace  to  those 
who  are  away  from  home. 

Acting  on  the  principle  of  evangelical  comity,  the  General 
Svnod  has  alwavs  maintained  friendlv  relations  with  other  reli- 
gious  bodies,  especially  with  such  as  most  nearly  approach  it  in 
practice  and  polity.  From  the  beginning  of  its  history  it  has 
exchanged  fraternal  delegates  with  the  Reformed  and  the  Pres- 
b}rterian  bodies,  and  has  recognized  the  presence  at  its  conven¬ 
tions  of  visiting  clergymen  of  all  evangelical  denominations 
which  extend  similar  courtesies.  These  practices  are  not  to  be 
construed  as  “unionistic”  in  the  offensive  sense  of  that  term,  but 
as  an  acknowledgment  that  the  Good  Shepherd  has  other  sheep 
which  are  not  of  our  fold.  We  are  stimulated  by  their  devotion 
to  our  common  Master,  and  rejoice  in  any  triumphs  which  they 
may  win  for  Him. 

Allied  to  the  interchange  of  delegates  is  the  participation  of 
the  General  Synod  in  movements  whose  object  is  the  world-wide 
spread  of  the  gospel,  the  better  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  the 
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suppression  of  intemperance  and  other  vices,  and  the  general 
improvement  of  public  morals.  The  General  Synod  feels  an  in¬ 
terest  also  in  such  organizations  as  the  American  Bible  Society, 
the  Tract  Society  and  the  Sunday  School  Union.  It  has  been 
represented  in  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  whose  founding  was 

promoted  by  Rev.  Dr.  S.  S.  Sehmucker,  and  in  kindred  organiza¬ 
tions. 

In  all  these  forms  of  Christian  effort  and  activity,  the  General 
Synod  sees  the  possibility  of  a  larger  work  than  it  alone  can  do. 
In  every  case  there  is  the  understanding  that  the  General  Synod 
does  not  yield  its  conception  of  truth.  Should  it  at  any  time  ap¬ 
pear  that  its  co-operation  can  justly  be  construed  as  a  compro¬ 
mise  in  things  essential,  it  would  without  doubt  withdraw  from 
such  associations. 

The  General  Synod,  however,  is  more  anxious  to  cultivate  first 
of  all  a  fraternal  feeling  in  its  own  household  of  faith,  and  is  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  all  movements  which  contemplate  the  uni¬ 
fication  of  the  great  Lutheran  Church  of  America.  It  longs  for 
the  day  when  the  original  purpose  of  its  organization  shall  have 
its  fulfillment  in  the  Federation  of  the  Churches  of  the  Lutheran 
Reformation.  To  this  end  its  official  or  personal  representatives 
cordially  unite  with  Lutheran  brethren  of  all  Synods  in  confer¬ 
ences  for  the  consideration  of  problems  of  common  interest. 

A  very  great  deal  has  already  been  accomplished  through  the 
Joint  C  ommittee  of  the  General  Synod,  the  General  Council  and 
the  I  nited  Synod  of  the  South  in  the  preparation  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Service,  and  of  the  English  hymnal,  as  well  as  of  a  transla¬ 
tion  into  English  of  Luther's  Small  Catechism  and  of  the  Un¬ 
altered  Augsburg  Confession,  in  the  last  of  which  the  Joint 
Synod  of  Ohio  also  participated.  The  General  Synod  and  the 
General  Council  also  issue  a  common  Sunday  School  paper,  bear¬ 
ing  the  titles  respectively,  Lutheran  Young  People  and  Young 
Folks.  The  proposed  establishment  in  India  of  a  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary,  under  the  auspices  of  all  Lutheran  bodies 
represented  on  the  field,  has  the  hearty  support  of  the  General 
Synod. 

The  General  Synod  has  maintained  an  unbroken  existence  for 
almost  a  century.  Built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles 
and  prophets,  Christ  Jesus  Himself  being  the  corner-stone,  it 
stands  unshaken  in  its  faith  and  in  the  conviction  that  God  has 
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appointed  a  service  which  it  must  perform.  A  large  measure  of 
divine  favor  has  been  its  portion,  and  by  grace  it  has  accomplish¬ 
ed  much  good.  It  does  not  cherish  the  delusion  that  its  present 
form  and  its  existing  relation  to  other  bodies  are  necessarily 
perpetual.  It  stands  ready  to  join  hands  with  all  who  are  of 
like  faith,  in  the  endeavor  to  realize  the  unitv  for  which  our 
Lord  Himself  so  earnestly  prayed. 

Gettysburg ,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH.1 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  HETRICK,  A.M. 

The  ministry  of  Christ  began  in  the  country.  Most  of  His 
time  was  spent  in  the  rural  districts.  When  He  went  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  at  all  it  was  generally  to  observe  one  of  the  Jewish  festi¬ 
vals.  The  Savior’s  method  seems  to  have  been,  Save  the  country 
and  you  save  the  city,  a  method  which  we  have  reversed  in  these 
days.  The  city  gets  the  greater,  almost  exclusive  attention  from 
oiganized  Christianity.  The  country  languishes.  Its  relative 
importance  is  minimized.  Unlike  Christ,  it  is  imagined  too 
much  that  the  greater  the  crowds,  the  greater  the  responsibility 
for  being  there  with  the  Gospel.  Let  us  recall  that  Jesus  often 
shunned  the  multitudes  and  sought  the  quiet,  sequestered  places. 

True,  our  Savior  in  giving  His  last  great  commission,  used 
the  words,  "beginning  at  Jerusalem.”  But  He  did  not  say  His 
disciples  were  to  mobilize  there.  Rather  did  He  indicate  that 
their  work  there  would  be  of  short  duration :  "tarry  ye  in  the  city 
until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high.”  After  Jerusa¬ 
lem  would  follow  in  quick  succession,  Judea  and  Samaria,  and 
then  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth. 

Christianity  seems  at  home  in  the  country  soil.  The  Gospels 
are  full  of  the  fragrant  air  of  country  life.  Christ  knew  nature 
intimately.  His  illustrations  have  in  them  the  breath  of  fields 
and  gardens  and  trees  and  flowers.  They  chirp  with  the  songs 
of  birds.  We  see  Him  so  often  against  the  gentle  background  of 
open  air,  sea-side,  sequestered  vale,  upland  lawn  and  mountain- 
top.  If  Paul  seems  to  follow  the  beaten  track  of  the  great  cities 
certainly  it  was  not  that  these  urban  churches  were  to  build  ex¬ 
cluding  walls  about  themselves,  but  to  become  centers  of  Chris¬ 
tian  activity  upon  the  adjacent  country  districts.  But  to-day 
the  big  city  exists  primarily  for  itself,  just  as  the  large  influen¬ 
tial  city-church  pays  little  attention  to  the  weak  struggling  mis¬ 
sion.  The  competition  between  cities  for  greatness  is  so  acute 

I  An  address  delivered  before  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  May  20th  1914. 
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that  they  have  little  time  or  inclination  to  spend  npon  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  surrounding  rural  communities. 

On  the  foreign  field  conditions  are  somewhat  reversed.  We 
are  compelled  to  work  more  along  the  lines  of  historical  Chris¬ 
tianity — that  is  we  begin  rightly  at  the  foot  of  the  social  ladder 
and  gain  first  the  pariahs  and  outcasts.  Thus  did  Jesus  with 
publicans  and  sinners.  So  also  Paul  who  tells  us  that  ‘'mot 
many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble 
were  called/’  But  on  the  home-field  we  are  taken  up  with  the 
city;  the  cry  is  ever  the  city,  the  city,  as  though  there  were  no 
other  place  in  the  world ;  while  the  country  Church,  left  to  itself, 
must  stand  as  best  it  can;  must  struggle  alone  often  and  some¬ 
times  die,  from  the  want  of  sheer  notice,  yea  even  simple  diag¬ 
nosis.  Are  we  not  neglecting  the  rural  districts,  ignoring  the 
problem  of  the  country  Church,  just  as  we  may  be  said  to  be 
neglecting,  for  a  somewhat  similar  reason,  Africa  for  India? 
The  Church  of  Christ  is  attracted  and  blinded  by  the  big  things, 
the  larger  material  interests,  the  wealth  and  social  preferments 
of  the  great  urban  centers,  while  the  country  Church  is  slowly 
disintegrating  in  many  places,  unable  to  cope  with  the  distress¬ 
ing  situation  of  a  depleted  population,  a  transient  tenant  class 
of  people,  overcrowding  of  weak  Churches,  a  lack  of  rendering 
efficient  community  service  and  an  underpaid  ministry.  The 
shame  of  it  all  is  that  so  much  is  being  done  by  the  Church  in 
solving  the  city  problem  and  nothing  comparatively  for  the 
country;  not  even  an  apparent  investigation  of  conditions;  nor 
any  official  recognition  by  the  powers  of  the  Church ;  not  so 
much  as  an  article  or  discussion  occasionally  in  our  Church  pa¬ 
pers  and  periodicals.  Surely  the  e}Tes  of  the  Church  are  only 
in  one  place  and  that  is  the  city.  In  this  the  Church  is  simply 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

But  the  country  is  basal  to  the  city.  Without  an  agricultural 
community  with  farms  and  gardens  and  orchards,  the  city  could 
not  exist.  Far-seeing  capitalists  and  statesmen  are  seeing  this 
and  are  giving  themselves  to  a  study  of  rural  problems.  “When 
boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce  are  studying  the 
question,  railway  corporations  are  promoting  agriculture,  pri¬ 
vate  philanthropists  are  bestowing  vast  benefactions  upon  the 
country,  and  State  and  National  Governments  are  making  lavish 
appropriations  for  agricultural  education,”  the  Church,  which 
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has  a  more  vital  relation  to  rural  communities  than  dollars  and 
cents  or  practical  economy,  suffering  rather  the  loss  of  precious 
souls,  spiritual  strength  and  conservation  of  resources,  is  doing 
nothing  really,  not  even  concerning  herself  with  a  situation 
which  has  already  become  one  of  the  gravest  confronting  both  the 
nation  and  the  Church  in  modern  times.  The  problem  of  the 
country  is  bound  to  affect  the  whole  social  order.  And  we  all 
know,  and  certainly  must  believe,  that  all  communities,  whether 
rural  or  urban,  will  ultimately  become  what  the  Church  through 
her  moral,  social  and  spiritual  agencies  will  cause  them  to  be  by 
the  conversion  and  regeneration  of  their  constituents. 

The  high  cost  of  living  if  we  only  knew  it,  has  much  to  do 

with  the  relation  of  rural  communities  to  the  national  welfare. 

What  does  the  city  dweller  think  of  chiefly  when  he  complains 

of  the  high  cost  of  living?  Not  lumber,  nor  shoes,  nor  clothing, 

nor  coal  particularly,  but  meat  and  eggs  and  butter  and  milk  and 

flour  and  vegetables  and  fruit.  Consequently  the  consumer 

everywhere  is  coming  to  hold  a  new  vision  of  the  dependence  of 

the  city  upon  the  country.  Already  there  are  felt  the  stirrings 

of  a  movement  from  the  cities  to  the  countrv — a  movement 

«/ 

which  is  being  accelerated  through  the  advance  agencies  of  su¬ 
burban  railways,  electric  lines  and  the  automobile.  While  doubt¬ 
less  there  will  never  be  a  wholesale  depletion  of  the  cities,  there 
certainly  will  be  an  increase  of  rural  population  as  time  goes  on. 
The  cry  “back  to  the  land”  may  be  folly  when  we  contrast  the 
relative  economic  opportunity  of  both  places,  but  the  overcrowd¬ 
ing  of  the  great  cities,  the  influx  of  immigration,  the  rise  in  prices 
for  food-stuffs,  the  congestion  and  poverty  which  there  abound, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  marked  contrast  of  suburban  life,  de¬ 
lightfully  satisfying  and  luring  to  sections  farther  into  the 
country,  are  bound  in  time  to  divert  a  larger  stream  from  the 
cities  into  the  rural  districts.  How  important  therefore  that  the 
country  Church  should  come  to  be  viewed  by  the  Church  at  large 
as  occupying  a  strategic  position,  and  not  one  of  pathetic  neglect, 
as  though  its  period  of  usefulness  were  past;  one  that  is  to  make 
in  the  future  a  vast  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  humanity  and 
society.  Service  for  the  rural  districts  may  at  present  be  re¬ 
garded  as  of  less  importance  and  consequence  than  service  for 
the  city,  but  the  service  is  fundamental  and  essential. 

We  speak  of  the  city  problem,  but  there  is  a  country  problem 
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too.  If  the  city  has  its  slums,  the  country  has  its  slums  also, 
and  in  some  respects  even  of  a  worse  character.  The  country 
has  its  isolated  and  neglected  districts  reeking  with  immorality, 
illiteracy  and  stagnation.  If  the  city  has  its  vice  in  congested 
and  segregated  districts,  the  country  has  its  vice  in  scattered 
and  separated  localities  all  the  harder  to  be  reached  and  treated. 
Now  if  the  city  is  gravely  concerned  for  its  slum  problem  why 
should  not  the  country  show  an  equal  solicitation  for  its  slum 
problem  ?  Rural  pastors  refer  quite  frequently  in  their  sermons, 
whenever  they  get  half  a  chance,  to  the  squalor,  the  poverty,  the 
crime  in  the  over-crowded  sections  of  our  great  cities,  but  how 
often  do  they  combat  the  same — sometimes  even  worse  social  con- 
ditions  in  their  own  rural  communities?  Excursions  are  made 
into  the  cities  by  country  pastors,  seminarians  and  college  stu¬ 
dents,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  at  close  range  the  dire  condi¬ 
tions  that  there  exist  and  yet  in  going  to  these  centers,  localities 
are  passed  through,  in  country  districts,  which  present  a  similar 
problem,  and  in  some  respects  worse;  one  that  is  not  deemed  of 
sufficient  importance  for  study  or  investigation  because  it  has  not 
the  label  of  the  city  upon  it.  We  are  awake  to  the  problem  in 
the  city  where  distance  lends  enchantment,  but  blind  to  the  one 
at  our  doors. 

There  are  remote  hamlets,  cross-road  towns,  mountain  villages, 
which  are  filled  with  poverty,  filth,  ignorance,  superstition,  crime, 
proportionately  as  bad  as  any  city,  but  because  of  their  isolation 
they  are  often  neglected  by  church  and  people,  and  their  segrega¬ 
tion  in  by-places  tends  to  remove  the  sense  of  responsibility. 
There  are  localities  in  rural  sections,  whole  villages,  where  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  its  ideals  is  practically  unknown.  Others  filled  with  vice 
of  a  kind  unmentionable.  It  does  not  require  any  length  of  time 
for  whole  communities  to  degenerate  into  barbarous  customs  and 
practices  when  once  religion  is  sparsely  fostered  among  them ; 
when  they  are  merely  left  to  themselves,  and  such  neglect  is  more 
apt  to  occur  in  widely  separated  rural  districts  than  in  our  cities 
where  men  and  women  are  ever  on  the  alert  against  it. 

But  aside  from  the  slum-phase  of  neglected  country  districts, 
there  are  other  phases  of  the  rural  problem  which  affect  country 
folk  pretty  much  as  a  class  in  general.  No  one  will  question  the 
statement  that  “country  people  need  a  better  standard  of  ethics 
in  dealing  with  each  other,  a  broader  and  more  charitable  regard 
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loi  the  inteiests  of  others,  a  wider  view  of  duty  to  society.”  Say 
what  we  will  the  city  is  charitable  and  beneficent,  while  the 
country  is  rigidly  close;  shall  we  say  selfish.  City  people  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  brotherhood,  but  in  the  country,  people  are 
stolidly  individualistic.  They  are  more  for  themselves  than  for 
others.  In  the  city  men  have  gotten  together,  have  learned  to 
•co-operate  and  mutually  help  and  assist  each  other;  in  the 
country  the  great  problem  is  to  get  people  together. 

I  his  is  not  said  in  a  spirit  of  censure.  Life  in  the  country, 
on  the  farm,  where  families  live  pretty  much  always  to  themselves 
and  for  themselves,  making  close  distinctions  between  one  an¬ 
other  denominationally  and  politically,  tends  to  foster  precisely 
just  such  social  aloofness  and  lack  of  confidence,  as  we  find  there. 
Country  people  are  simply  the  inevitable  resultant  of  their  en¬ 
vironment,  and  until  this  is  changed,  as  it  is  being  changed 
gradually,  we  cannot  expect  much  improvement.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  labor  saving  machinery  of  all  kinds  to  assist  the 
farmer,  the  adoption  of  improved  and  scientific  methods  in  agri¬ 
culture,  the  installation  of  the  telephone,  the  automobile,  the 
rural  free  delivery  and  pareel  post,  all  will  tend  to  break  up 
more  or  less  that  greater  isolation  and  remoteness  from  the  out 
side  world  which  characterized  country  life  heretofore. 

But  while  these  natural  changes  will  do  a  great  deal,  they 
will  not  solve  a  problem  which  after  all  is  not  solely  a  material 
one,  but  a  moral  and  spiritual  one.  The  country  boy  does  not 
leave  the  farm  for  material  reasons  alone.  It  is  not  a  matter 
solely  of  more  money  or  better  comfort.  But  he  seeks  a  better 
chance  to  do  things,  to  be  of  service  in  the  world,  to  make  life 
count  for  most.  In  the  country  he  sees  no  chance  for  improve¬ 
ment  beyond  a  certain  point,  consequently  he  leaves  the  country 
and  goes  to  the  city  seeking  for  those  “increased  intellectual  and 
educational  and  social  advantages  and  stimulus”  which  are  to 
be  had  there.  He  wants  a  better  chance  to  make  something  of 
himself  by  being  of  service  to  mankind.  To  be  told  that  to 

farm  so  that  the  world  can  live,  is  a  form  of  service  to  humanity, 

«/  * 

is  too  indefinite  an  idea  to  evoke  much  inspiration.  To  plow 
for  Christ  is  rather  a  vague  sense  of  Christian  labor.  As  condi¬ 
tions  are  at  present  in  rural  communities  there  is  really  little 
opportunity  for  much  service  to  one’s  fellowmen.  The  Church, 
where  such  service  should  be  inspired  and  exemplified.,  the 
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Church  in  rural  communities  still  holds  too  much  to  the  extreme 
conservative  idea  that  she  exists  as  an  end  in  herself  and  not  as  a 
means  for  uplifting  and  transforming  the  community  through 
her  membership  converted  to  Christ  and  consecrated  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  humanity.  The  country  Church  must  catch  the  same 
vision  and  Christian  ideal  which  the  city  Church  has  caught. 
It  must  come  to  see  that  the  business  of  the  Church  is  not  simply 
to  swell  the  membership,  not  even  to  maintain  its  numerical 
strength  or  pay  its  debts,  but  to  get  Christian  living,  the  prac¬ 
ticing  of  the  spiritual  ideals  of  J esus  Christ  into  the  1  i\  es  of  the 
community.  And  if  we  examine  our  rural  Churches  we  will 
find  that  those  Churches  which  have  caught  this  vision  for  serv¬ 
ing  the  rural  community  are  the  ones  whose  pews  are  filled 
while  those  still  jogging  along  on  the  half-truth,  that  the  com¬ 
munity  exists  for  the  Church,  are  falling  off  in  influence  and 
slowly  disintegrating. 

The  apparent  outstanding  need  of  rural  communities,  seen 
alike  by  churchmen  and  statesmen,  is  some  real  and  efficient 
community  center,  some  religious  or  social  agency  which  shall 
act  as  a  constant  and  intelligent  constructive  force,  tending  to 
bind  the  people  more  closely  together  in  mutual  service  of  one 
another  and  their  needs.  Such  a  center  is  the  Christian  Church. 
She  holds  the  key-position  to  the  whole  situation.  And  she  has 
been  rendering  such  service  to  a  degree  for  centuries.  iSfo  pen 
will  ever  be  able  to  compute  the  eternal  riches  which  have  come 
through  the  consecrated  ministry  of  faithful  pastors  holding  up 
the  light  of  the  grace  of  God  in  country  districts  in  days  gone 
by.  What  the  country  needs,  as  well  as  the  city,  may  not  be  a 
social  program  to  start  with  primarily.  The  salvation  of  indi¬ 
vidual  souls  is  more  urgent  than  the  social  bette.ment  of  a  com- 
munit}c  But  has  the  Church  no  other  message  for  man  than 
conversion?  After  conversion  what?  What  is  the  practical  and 
logical  duty  of  a  whole  congregation  after  it  has  been  converted, 
or  of  a  community,  the  great  majority  of  whom  know  of  the  sav¬ 
ing  grace  of  Jesus  Christ?  Has  the  Church  no  other  message  to 
the  age  in  which  she  finds  herself  than  the  “new  birth  ?” 

“Country  people  need  a  new  ethics,  a  new  idealism,  a  new  con¬ 
tent  and  hope,  a  new  consecration  to  their  appointed  service.” 
They  need  to  be  made  to  feel  their  importance  as  a  factor  in  the 
nation,  in  society  and  the  Church.  They  need  a  world  vision 
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of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  missions,  as  well  as  the  churches 
more  fortunately  located.  And  the  country  Church  can  render 
this  service  to  the  community  through  her  membership,  without 
becoming  secular,  or  sacrificing  her  dignity  or  losing  her  conser¬ 
vatism,  one  scintilla,  if  die  has  a  desire  to  render  such  service. 

Candidly,  I  do  not  believe  the  Church  at  large  is  concerning 
herself  very  much  with  the  country-end  of  her  constituency.  She 
touches  them  only  indirectly.  Those  in  proximity  to  the  cities 
get  in  the  wake  of  inspiration,  but  those  far  remote  must  fare  as 
best  they  may.  The  country  is  allowed  to  hang  on,  like  the  tail 
of  a  kite,  but  some  day  we  may  realize  that  without  the  tail  the 
kite  cannot  fly.  It  may  soar  as  long  as  we  puli  the  string,  but 
after  the  tension  is  gone  it  will  not  stay  aloft.  The  Church 
must  rise  as  a  whole,  and  the  part  that  seems  of  the  least  import¬ 
ance  now,  may  prove  of  the  utmost  value  then.  “They  that  are 
first  shall  be  last  and  they  that  are  last  shall  be  first.” 

This  whole  question  of  the  country  Church  should  make  the 
strongest  possible  appeal  to  the  great  Lutheran  Church,  because 
while  becoming  strong  in  the  crn.es  as  she  is  every  year,  she  is 
nevertheless  pre-eminently,  by  past  history  and  present  situa¬ 
tion,  a  Church  of  the  country  districts.  From  a  position,  strong 
m  the  country,  she  has  moved  proudly  and  grandly  into  the 
large  urban  centers,  taking  her  place  there,  side  by  side  with 
others,  with  glorious  and  brilliant  success.  But  are  we  going  to 
forget  our  native  soil  and  the  obligation  we  especially  owe  to  the 
rural  districts  where  we  have  been  so  strong  for  years  ?  Are  we 
going  to  be  the  last,  we  who  should  be  the  first,  to  see  the  stra¬ 
tegic  importance  of  the  position  of  the  country  Church  ?  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  great  majority  of  our  gradu¬ 
ates  from  the  seminary  go  into  rural  pastorates,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  stay  there.  How  essential  therefore,  how  impera¬ 
tive,  that  a  thorough  study  of  this  problem  be  made  by  our 
Church,  that  our  young  men,  and  older  ones  too,  might  know 
what  the  official  attitude  of  the  Church  is  toward  a  ministry 
which  is  beset  with  so  many  difficulties  and  yet  apparently  so  rich 
in  possibilities.  Why  should  the  city  be  allowed  to  overshadow  the 
country  ?  May  we  not  rue  it  some  day  that  we  have  allowed  the 
material  greatness  and  splendor  of  our  city  Churches  so  to  con¬ 
stitute  and  be  regarded  as  the  whole  Lutheran  Church,  and  all 
that  is  to  her,  as  to  cause  us  to  regard  the  country  field  merely 
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for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  place  unto  which  incapacitated 
and  superannuated  preachers  may  drift  and  still  serve  after 
their  period  of  usefulness  has  passed? 

Westminster,  Md. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

MARTIN  LUTHER  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  RECENT 

CRITICISM.1 

BY  EPHRAIM  EMERTON. 

The  decade  just  passed  has  witnessed  an  unusual  activity  in 
the  production  of  books  about  Martin  Luther.  This  activity 
has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  re-introduction  of  a  method 
of  controversy  which  reasonable  men  had  been  hoping  was  for¬ 
ever  silenced.  Until  about  a  generation  ago  there  had  been  two 
obvious  and  hopelessly  opposed  ways  of  approach  to  the  subject 
of  Luther’s  character  and  work.  From  the  one  side  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  as  an  angel  of  light;  from  the  other  as  the  type  of  a  de¬ 
praved  and  malicious  spirit,  moved  to  activity  not  through  any 
desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  people  but  because,  being 
the  malignant  thing  he  was,  he  could  not  act  otherwise.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  to  the  readers  of  this  Review  that  both  of 
these  views  of  Luther  are  essentially  false.  They  are  perfectly 
intelligible,  one  equally  with  the  other.  They  are  the  natural 
precipitation  of  the  bitter  controversies  that  gathered  about  him 
in  his  life,  and  continued  long  after  his  death  to  complicate  the 
political  and  economic  struggles  out  of  which  the  new  Europe 
of  our  day  was  born.  In  the  light  of  our  modern  historical 
method,  both  views  appear  crude  and  unscientific.  They  repre¬ 
sent  a  wTay  of  looking  at  historical  characters  and  historical 
events  to  which  we  are  apt  to  apply  the  crushing  word  “old-fash¬ 
ioned.”  And  in  fact  it  did  seem,  up  to  a  very  few  years  ago, 
that  these  primitive  judgments,  which  classified  men  into  good 
and  bad,  angels  and  fiends,  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  We 
flattered  ourselves  that  the  canons  of  historical  criticism  had  be¬ 
come  so  well  fixed  in  the  habits  of  our  modern  thought  that  we 
were  no  longer  blind  to  the  intermediate  shades  of  quality  and 
motive  that  determine  human  action.  We  thought  we  had 
learned  that  no  man  is  wholly  good  or  wholly  bad;  that  no  his¬ 
torical  movement  is  all  along  one  direct  line,  but  that  if  we  would 

1  Reprinted  from  The  Harvard  Theological  Review,  April  1914,  by  per¬ 
mission. 
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really  understand  it,  we  must  follow  it  in  its  many  windings  and 
disentangle  it  from  the  many  cross-roads  of  opposing  forces  that 
tend  to  confuse  and  to  obscure  it. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  scholars  had  been  occupied  in 
delving  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  original  sources  of  historical 
knowledge,  confident  that  the  more  completely  these  were 
brought  out  into  the  light,  the  more  certainly  we  should  be  able 
to  eliminate  the  false  and  the  uncertain  and  to  fix  forever  the 
volume  of  the  certain  and  the  true.  That  confidence  was  but 
another  expression  of  one  of  the  most  noticeable  tendencies  of 
the  modern  world — the  tendency  to  believe  that,  in  the  words  of 
the  poet  who  more  than  any  other  was  the  prophet  of  modern 
optimism,  “We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it.”  A 
right  method,  it  was  supposed,  must  inevitably  lead  to  sound  re¬ 
sults.  We  forgot  that  there  is  another  side  to  this  matter.  We 
overlooked  the  bitter  fact  that  learning,  right  method,  intellec¬ 
tual  power,  may  all  be  perverted  to  the  service  of  the  false  and 
evil  as  well  as  applied  to  the  service  of  the  true  and  the  good. 
It  is  only  when,  behind  all  the  apparatus  of  sound  scholarship 
and  beneath  all  the  force  of  intellectual  capacity,  there  is  honesty 
of  purpose,  purity  of  aim,  and  a  genuine  love  of  the  liberty  which 
knows  no  fear  of  consequences,  that  we  can  hope  for  the  highest 
results  of  research. 

Now  if  we  apply  these  rather  large  generalizations  to  the 
special  case  of  the  study  of  Luther,  we  see  that  what  we  have 
ventured  to  call  the  “old-fashioned'7  crudity  of  judgment  was 
pretty  definitely  repudiated  more  than  a  generation  ago.  And 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  abandonment  of  the  extreme 
partisan  attitude  begins  on  the  Protestant  side.  Not  only  was 
it  a  Protestant,  it  was  a  Lutheran  writer.  Professor  Julius  Kost- 
lin,  who  gave  to  the  world  the  earliest  considerable  study  of  Lu¬ 
ther  from  an  avowedly  strict  historical  point  of  view.  While 
maintaining  the  attitude  of  reverence  for  the  great  achievements 
and  the  commanding  personality  of  his  hero,  Kostlin  was  not 
blind  to  the  defects  and  limitations  that  at  many  points  seem  to 
dim  the  lustre  of  his  renown.  And  so  it  has  been  with  the  host 
of  other  Protestant  scholars  who  have  followed  the  wav  marked 
out  by  Kostlin.  They  also  have  endeavored  to  preserve  what 
was  valuable  in  the  older  tradition,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to 
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lose  the  advantage  that  comes  from  treating  a  great  human 
figure  in  a  human  way. 

But  not  only  Protestants  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  emphasis  upon  a  truly  historical  method.  Catholic  scholars 
too,  trained  in  the  schools  of  Protestant  Germany,  began  to  ap¬ 
proach  this  subject  of  the  Peformation  in  a  markedly  fairer 
spirit.  On  this  side  the  lead  was  taken  by  two  men  of  vast 
learning  and  industry,  inspired  by  common  zeal  to  present  their 
side  of  the  great  controversy  in  such  a  way  as  to  conciliate  the 
scientific  spirit  of  their  day.  These  two  men  were  Johannes 
Janssen  and  Ludwig  Pastor.  Both  chose  for  their  field  of  work 
the  period  of  European  history  following  upon  that  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  proper.  It  was  their  cue  to  admit  with  admirable 
frankness  the  evils  of  the  Church  system  in  that  period  and  to 
acknowledge  the  need  of  reformation.  In  so  far  they  disarmed 
criticism  from  the  outset.  But  then  came,  of  course,  the  ques¬ 
tion,  how  this  reformation  might  and  ought  to  have  been  ac¬ 
complished.  These  authors  contended  that  the  means  of  refor¬ 
mation  were  all  indicated  by  the  very  constitution  of  the  Church 
itself.  Though  the  Church  was  a  divine  institution,  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  fallible  men,  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  passions 
and  follies  of  human  kind.  In  its  development  there  must  occur 
those  waves  of  soundness  and  unsoundness  which  mark  all  hu¬ 
man  endeavor.  In  its  periods  of  decline  it  had  only  to  enforce 
still  more  strictly  that  divinely  instituted  discipline  which  had 
so  often  rescued  it  from  apparently  impending  ruin,  and  it 
would  once  more  assume  its  rightful  place  as  the  infallible  guide 
of  human  conduct. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  followed  that  all  violent  reforma- 

-L. 

tion  deserved  rather  the  name  of  revolution,  with  all  its  attend¬ 
ant  horrors  and  confusions.  Revolution  might  lead  to  schism, 
and  schism  meant  the  rending  of  the  seamless  garment  which 
symbolized  the  essential  unity  of  the  Christian  Church.  With 
the  actual  process  of  the  Reformation  under  the  lead  of  Luther, 
these  Catholic  scholars  could  therefore  have  no  sympathy;  but 
they  were  not  quite  willing  to  adopt  the  traditional  view  of  him 
and  his  work  as  criminal.  It  was  not  a  question  of  crime,  but 
of  blunder.  The  Reformation  was  a  mistake,  and  Luther  was 
the  victim  of  a  series  of  errors  arising,  not  from  a  vicious  nature, 
but  from  the  extravagance  of  an  over-sensitive  conscience  preyed 
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upon  by  solitary  brooding  and  working  itself  out  in  a  contiuous 
sequence  of  audacious  actions. 

In  defense  of  this  attractive  thesis,  Janssen  in  his  History  of 
the  German  People  and  Pastor  in  his  History  of  the  Papacy 
marshalled  their  evidence  in  the  form  of  a  vast  accumulation  of 
quotation  from  contemporary  writings,  especially  from  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Reformers  themselves,  and  above  all  from  those  of 
Luther.  The  success  of  these  undertakings  was  immediate  and 
enormous.  The  reader,  critical  or  sympathetic,  found  himself 
overwhelmed  by  this  mass  of  apparently  unanswerable  testimony. 
The  combination  of  frankness  and  learning  with  good  temper 
and  a  generally  respectful  tone  appeared  to  be  irresistible.  Of 
course  a  war  of  counter-demonstrations  ensued.  Protestant 
scholars  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  the  air  became  lurid  with  the 
flames  of  the  combat.  It  was  easy  to  show  that  the  frankness 
of  the  new  Catholic  presentation  was  only  apparent;  that  evi¬ 
dence  had  been  twisted  and  perverted  and  combined  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  desired  result:  that  after  all,  the  real  issue,  the  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  Reformation,  remained  essentially  untouched. 

Still,  as  the  smoke  of  the  encounter  lifted,  it  became  apparent 
that  henceforth  the  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  would  have 
to  be  set  upon  another  plane.  Protestant  scholars  acknowledged 
gladly  the  many  contributions  to  actual  knowledge  which  their 
confessional  opponents  had  made.  Whatever  disposition  might 
still  linger  to  represent  Luther  as  something  a  little  more  than 
human  was  pretty  well  counteracted  by  the  weight  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  seemed  impossible  that 
the  old  violence  of  assault  could  ever  again  be  revived.  That 
was  the  situation  so  long  as  the  papacy  of  that  remarkable  man, 
scholar,  and  gentleman,  Leo  XIII,  continued.  Pope  Leo  died 
in  the  year  1903  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Venetian  peasant, 
Giuseppe  Sarto,  who  under  the  name  of  Pius  X  still  occupies 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  Within  a  year  of  his  accession  appeared 
the  first  volume  of  a  book  called  Luther  and  Lutheranism,2  by  a 
Dominican  friar,  Heinrich  Denifle,  who  for  more  than  twenty 
years  had  held  the  position  of  sub-archivist  at  the  Vatican.  The 
thesis  of  this  book  was  one  especially  useful  in  Catholic  exhorta¬ 
tion — namely,  that  no  one  has  ever  become  a  recreant  to  the 

2  Luther  und  Lutherthum  in  der  ersten  Entwickelung,  von  P.  Heinrich 
Denifle,  O.  P.  1904-1909. 
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true  faith  unless  he  had  previously  become  a  wicked  man.  Every 

departure  from  the  doctrine  of  the  one  holy  and  apostolic  Church 

must  be  traceable  to  some  mental  or  moral  depravity  on  the  part 
o±  the  erring  person. 

In  pursuance  of  this  thesis,  Denifle  brought  together  and  mar- 
sialled  into  one  terrible  indictment  every  suggestion  which  a 
mind  open  to  that  kind  of  evidence  could  extract  from  contem¬ 
porary  literature,  and  especially  from  the  utterances  of  Luther 
himself,  pointing  toward  a  depraved  imagination  and  a  diseased 
moral  nature  as  the  mainsprings  of  his  activities  and  the  basis 
ol  the  seductive  influence  which  he  exercised  over  the  minds  of 
Ins  followers.  It  was  a  frank  return  to  the  attitude  of  a  previ¬ 
ous  age.  As  to  the  great  learning  and  ability  of  the  Dominican 
scholar  there  could  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  He  had  demon¬ 
strated  these  m  a  long  series  of  critical  studies  of  mediaeval  in¬ 
stitutions,  which  had  won  for  him  the  hearty  recognition  of  all 
competent  authorities.  He  was  on  his  way  to  England  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  highest  honors  of  the  English  academic  world,  when 
he  died  at  Munich,  June  10,  1905,  a  little  more  than  a  year  after 
the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  his  assault  upon  Luther. 
A  second  and  a  third  volume,  from  materials  which  the  author 
had  long  been  gathering,  appeared  in  rapid  succession. 

Uns  book  of  Denifle’s  is  not  a  biography  of  Luther.  It  is 
not  even  an  attempt  at  this.  “I  am  no  Luther- biographer,”  the 
author  himself  says  in  his  preface  to  the  second  edition.  ’  It  is 
lather  a  psychological  study,  based  upon  historical  method  and 
directed  to  proving  the  point  from  which  the  author  sets  out, 
namely,  that  Luther  was  merely  the  mouthpiece  for  a  tvpe  of 
corruption  which  for  more  than  a  century  had  been  creeping  into 
the  Church  and  threatening  its  very  life.  It  is  worth  while  to 
follow  for  a  moment  the  process  which  Denifle  tells  us  he  fol¬ 
lowed  in  approaching  the  subject  of  his  work.  He  had  occupied 
himself,  he  says,  for  many  years  with  studies  especially  in  regard 
to  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  devastation  of  churches  and 
monasteries  m  Prance  during  the  Hundred  Tears’  War ;  and  this 
tad  led  him  to  the  conviction  that  the  late  fourteenth  and  the 
teenth  centimes  were  an  almost  continuous  period  of  decad¬ 
ence  m  the  spiritual  standards  of  the  Church.  Eationalism,  in¬ 
dividualism,  paganism,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  delight  of  the 
eve,  had  all  been  slowly  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  structure 
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which  the  devoted  faith  of  the  true  Middle  Ages  had  built  up. 
Especially  had  the  world  of  nominal  Christians  turned  away 
from  that  ideal  of  the  Christian  life  represented  by  the  monastic 
system  with  its  manifold  reactions  upon  society  in  general.  All 
this  wide-spread  discontent  and  criticism  seemed  to  our  Domi¬ 
nican  scholar  only  so  many  manifestations  of  the  world  against 
the  Church,  the  flesh  against  the  spirit,  the  devil  against  Christ. 
What  appears  to  others  as  the  spirit  of  enlightenment,  leading 
with  all  its  dangers  through  struggle  and  doubt  to  ultimate 
clearness  and  deliverance,  this  seems  to  him  the  spirit  of  dark¬ 
ness  blinding  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  causing  it  to  stumble 
about  in  uncertainty,  until  the  one  divinely  appointed  guide  shall 
again  be  able  to  command  its  allegiance. 

This  process  of  decadence  within  the  Church  he  finds  then 
typified  and  personified  in  Luther.  He  grants  to  him,  grudg¬ 
ingly,  a  certain  measure  of  good  intention  and  a  barren  kind  of 
capacity;  but,  aside  from  these  dubious  endowments,  he  is  to 
him  only  the  expression  of  the  general  corruption  of  mind  and 
soul  to  which  the  unhappy  tendencies  of  the  previous  century 
had  been  inevitably  leading.  The  key  to  the  nature  of  this  so- 
called  reformer  is  plainly  a  gross  and  irresistible  sensuality.  It 
is  this  germ  of  corruption  which  poisons  all  his  being  and  leads 
him  to  the  other  vices  which  from  an  early  point  determine  his 
action.  Especially  does  it  lead  him,  as  sensual  indulgence 
always  must,  into  a  fatal  disregard  for  truth.  The  whole  world 
of  law  and  order  and  religion  becomes  hateful  to  him  because  it 
seems  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  own  selfish  desire.  Having  the 
spirit  of  falsehood  within  him,  he  lies  to  himself.  Evil  becomes 
good  in  his  sight.  WTien  the  man  of  the  fifteenth  century  sin¬ 
ned,  he  knew  he  was  sinning.  He  did  not  try  to  deceive  himself 
or  others  with  the  fiction  of  a  new  morality  that  confounded 
right  and  wrong.  And  because  he  knew  that  he  was  sinning,  he 
kept  open  for  himself  a  way  of  reform.  There  was  always  for 
him  and  his  kind  the  hope  that  through  this  sense  of  sin  they 
might  be  brought  back  once  more  to  the  kindly  bosom  of  that 
Mother  Church  that  was  always  more  ready  to  forgive  than  to 
condemn.  But  for  this  Luther  and  his  kind  there  was  no  such 
hope.  They  sinned,  and  then  made  a  new  law  to  justify  their 
sin.  When  Luther,  moved  by  uncontrollable  desire,  broke  the 
vows  he  had  solemnly  taken  and  united  himself  with  a  woman 
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who  had  been  through  the  same  process  of  apostacy,  he  had  the 
audacity  to  call  this  union  a  marriage  and  to  declare  that  it  had 
the  approval  of  the  divine  command. 

One  sees  the  cleverness  of  this  method  of  attack.  It  is  of  no 
avail  that  Luther,  and  his  defenders  to  this  day,  point  out  the 
perversion  of  the  system  which  had  led  him  and  countless  others 
into  a  relation  with  the  world  which  their  sober  and  mature  judg¬ 
ment  condemned  as  false,  and  out  of  which  therefore  every  right 
instinct  of  their  nature  taught  them  to  escape.  All  this  could 
be  interpreted  as  merely  an  excuse  to  justify  their  own  perverse 
and  corrupted  action.  It  would  not  help,  to  show  that  a  long 
series  of  faithful  servants  of  a  true  Christianity  had  for  genera¬ 
tions  been  protesting  against  precisely  these  fictitious  restraints 
upon  everything  that  was  natural  and  right  in  the  closest  of  hu¬ 
man  relations.  From  the  days  of  Gregory  VII  such  protests  had 
not  been  lacking.  They  had  come,  not  from  men  who  were  seek- 
ing  justification  for  their  own  private  acts,  but  from  devoted  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  system  they  were  compelled  to  criticise.  Such 
men  were  grieved  and  pained  by  the  corruption  they  saw  in  the 
holiest  places,  and  advised  an  entire  change  as  the  only  means 
of  escape.  They  had  been  silenced  by  the  weight  of  that  cen¬ 
tralized  power  that  saw  in  the  existing  system  the  only  defense 
of  its  own  authority.  But  now  such  voices  would  be  silenced  no 
longer.  It  was  perfectly  true  that  Luther  was  giving  expres¬ 
sion  to  a  feling  of  restless  impatience  with  fictitious  and  hypo¬ 
critical  restraints ;  but  this  was  done  only  that  a  new  Christian¬ 
ity  in  greater  harmony  with  the  eternal  rightness  of  the  good 
universe  of  God  might  be  brought  into  being. 

The  reply  to  this  assault  was  as  difficult  as  the  reply  to  those 
ciitics  of  the  English  Reformation  who  represent  this  event  as 
meiely  the  result  of  King  Henry  VIIFs  obstinate  determination 
to  rid  himself  of  a  wife  who  no  longer  suited  him.  It  is  as  idle 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  to  attempt  a  direct  reply.  Such 
movements  as  the  Reformation  in  Germanv  and  in  England  are 
too  vast  and  too  complicated  to  be  summed  up  in  any  such  simple 
formula.  The  only  way  to  reach  an  intelligent  comprehension 
of  them  is  to  trace  them  back  through  the  long  and  intricate  de- 
^  elopment  which  brought  society  at  last  to  such  a  point  that 
there  was  no  longer  the  possibility  of  compromise.  It  is  not  the 
personality  of  the  leader  nor  the  immediate  circumstances  about 
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him,  that  are  of  the  highest  importance.  These  are  the  dramatic 
elements  of  the  situation,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  sure  to 
attract  and  hold  the  attention.  It  would  have  been  better  if 
this  violent  and  insolent  attack  had  been  allowed  to  pass  in  utter 
silence.  But  the  undoubted  learning  and  the  high  official  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  writer  seemed  a  challenge  which  the  Protestant  schol¬ 
ars  of  Germany  could  not  afford  to  neglect.  With  one  accord 
they  again  rushed  to  the  defense  of  their  national  and  religious 
hero.  A  new  deluge  of  pamphlets,  each  aiming  to  place  in  its 
proper  light  some  aspect  of  Luther’s  personality  or  some  incident 
in  his  career,  was  poured  out  upon  the  world  of  readers.  Espe¬ 
cially,  of  course,  the  teachers  of  Church  History  in  important 
universities,  men  like  Harnack,  Ivawerau,  Kolde,  Walther,  put 
themselves  immediately  on  record  as  protesting  alike  against  the 
spirit  and  the  content  of  the  offending  book. 

In  the  interval  of  barety  ten  years  a  whole  literature  has  made 
its  appearance.  In  general  it  must  be  said  that  the  tone  of  the 
controvers}^  on  the  Protestant  side  has  been  dignified  and 
worthy  of  the  traditions  of  the  best  historical  scholarship.  It 
has  acknowledged  frankty  the  few  contributions  which  the 
learned  Dominican  has  made  to  our  actual  knowledge.  It  has 
repudiated,  so  far  as  such  repudiation  was  necessary,  the  ex¬ 
travagant  laudation  of  the  earlier  days.  But  it  has  left  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  its  absolute  rejection  of  the  point  of  view  and 
the  conclusions  of  its  adversarv. 

It  was  natural  that  Father  Denifle,  himself  a  “religious”  and 
a  Dominican  at  that,  should  have  directed  his  attack  with  espe¬ 
cial  venom  against  Luther’s  whole  relation  to  the  monastic  sys¬ 
tem.  It  was  not  merelv  that  Luther  had  abandoned  his  monas- 
tic  profession,  broken  his  vows,  and  led  multitudes  of  others  to 
do  the  same.  His  chief  offense  was  that  he  had  misrepresented 
the  sacred  idea  of  the  regular  life.  Luther’s  own  utterances  on 
the  subject  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  had  entered  the 
monastery  in  order  that  he  might  secure  deliverance  from  the 
sense  of  sin  that  was  oppressing  him.  He  had  given  it  a  fair 
trial.  He  had  not  been  in  the  attitude  of  rebellion  against  the 
minuteness  of  the  rule,  which  had  marked  the  attitude  of  Eras¬ 
mus,  for  example.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  conformed  with 
scrupulous  exactness  to  every  requirement,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
thus  he  might  acquire  the  peace  of  mind  he  sought.  Failing  to 
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find  this  relief,  lie  had  passed  through  a  stage  bordering  on  de¬ 
spair,  and  out  of  this  stage  he  had  worked  himself  only  through 
persistent  study  of  the  Bible  and  its  interpretation  in  the  light 
of  the  theology  of  Paul  and  Augustine.  In  other  words,  he  had 
found  through  the  process  of  personal  experience  his  solution  of 
the  problem  of  personal  sin  and  sinfulness.  The  method  of  con¬ 
formity  to  a  system  of  prescribed  practices  had  failed.  He  had 
gone  beyond  and  above  all  prescriptions  to  the  personal  and  inti¬ 
mate  relation  of  the  sinful  soul  to  the  God  who  made  it.  Now 
this  is  what  the  dominant  Church  could  not  and  cannot  forgive. 
If  the  individual  could  thus  leap  over  all  the  bounds  of  form  and 
ceremony  which  it  had  established,  then  its  occupation  was  gone, 
and  it  was  quick  to  perceive  this  inevitable  conclusion.  Denifle 
did  not  waste  his  time  in  dwelling  overmuch  on  the  wickedness 
of  breaking  vows  and  seeking  the  gratification  of  sensual  desire 
undei  the  excuse  of  religious  scruple.  These  things  he  charac¬ 
terizes  with  vicious  side-thrusts  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  his 
opinion.  What  he  chiefly  dwells  upon  is  the  false-heartedness 
of  Luther  in  professing  any  such  idea  of  the  monastic  life.  Lu¬ 
ther  ought  to  have  known  that  the  profession  of  the  monk  was 
not  primarily  a  process  intended  for  the  deliverance  from  sin. 
Ihe  whole  notion  of  the  monastic  vow  as  a  “second  baptism,” 
whereby  a  man  was  sacramentally  renewed  in  spirit,  he  declares 
to  be  a  complete  misapprehension.  Not  as  a  guarantee  of  spirt- 
ual  perfection  but  only  as  an  aid  toward  this  end,  is  the  regular 
life  tiuly  to  be  interpreted.  All  this  Luther  ought  to  have 
known  and  probably  did  know ;  so  that  he  is  guilty,  not  only  of 
an  overwrought  hysterical  motive  in  entering  the  monastry,  but 
of  delibei  ate  lying  about  it  when  it  became  necessary  to  defend 
hit.  apostacy .  The  answer  to  this  particular  charge  of  Denifle  is 
admirably  stated  by  Karl  Benrath  in  his  treatise  on  Luther  in 
the  Monastery .3  It  is  made  clear  that  this  is  only  one  of  the 
countless  illustrations  of  Denifle’s  controversial  method.  He 
begins  always  with  the  point  he  desires  to  make,  then  seeks  for 
w°rds  of  Luther  wdiich  by  some  perverse  ingenuity  can  be 
twisted  into  a  self-condemnation,  then  draws  his  foregone  con¬ 
clusion,  and  proceeds  to  build  upon  this  the  foundation  for  a 
new  indictment.  Benrath  shows  by  a  perfectly  just  historical 


3  Luther  im  Kloster  (1505-1525),  von  Karl  Benrath.  1905. 
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method  that  Luther  was  fully  justified  in  the  year  1505  in  think¬ 
ing  that  the  monastery  life  would  be  the  surest  way  to  secure  him 
the  peace  which  his  boy’s  soul  craved.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
imagine  that  he  expected  any  miraculous  demonstration  of  such 
a  deliverance.  His  surrender  to  the  requirements  of  the  house 
would  indicate  the  contrary.  What  he  probably  did  expect  was 
that  through  this  surrender  he  would  find  himself  growing  daily 
in  what  he  would  have  called  the  Chrstian  character.  When  he 
did  not  find  this,  he  began  the  course  of  questioning  and  reac¬ 
tion  which  finally  carried  him  outside  the  bounds  of  the  mo¬ 
nastic  relation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  foul  insinuations  with 
which  Denifle  pursues  his  victim  during  the  years  of  struggle 
with  the  monastic  limitations.  Enough  that  his  only  material 
here  consists  of  a  series  of  scattered  utterances  of  Luther  him¬ 
self,  largely  in  personal  letters,  never  specified  in  their  references, 
and  always  leaving  large  room  for  interpretation,  but  used  here 
with  true  Dominican  inquisitorial  cleverness  in  the  sense  most 
unfavorable  to  the  defendant.  Reduced  to  their  lowest  terms, 
they  all  fall  back  to  the  one  simple  statement  that  Luther  was 
made  a  man  and  not  a  monk  and  believed  that  he  was  not  singu¬ 
lar  in  this  respect.  His  unpardonable  offense  was  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  a  man  was  something  better  than  a  monk  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  so. 

This  note  of  personal  abuse  is  continued  throughout  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Luther’s  early  years,  and  furnishes  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  whole  judgment  of  his  later  accomplishment  is 
built.  It  has  been  the  task  of  his  Protestant  defenders  to  show 
the  falsity  of  the  method  and  to  illustrate  this  bv  reference  to 
specific  points.  Denifle  has  then  replied  to  his  critics  with 
sweeping  accusations  of  a  character  quite  in  accordance  with  his 
assault  upon  Luther  himself.  The  chief  points  in  this  rejoiner 
are  found  in  the  familiar  charges  of  ignorance  and  falsehood.  If 
we  could  accept  this  criticism,  we  should  have  to  believe  that  all 
the  vast  output  of  German  scholarship  in  the  past  two  genera¬ 
tions  had  been  thrown  away.  These  scholars,  the  most  eminent 
in  their  field,  are  represented  first  as  utterly  incapable  of  under¬ 
standing  even  the  first  principles  of  historical  inquiry.  Evi¬ 
dence  means  nothing  to  them,  because  they  are  constitutionally, 
or,  if  you  please,  confessionallv  disqualified  to  weigh  and  meas- 
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ure  it.  They  cannot  read  the  documents  necessary  to  establish 
their  opinion.  They  are  ignorant  of  things  that  every  Catholic 
child  knows  in  its  cradle.  And  then  these  ornaments  of  Ger¬ 
man  scholarship,  thus  incapable  of  any  worthy  achievement,  are 
united  in  a  conspiracy  to  pervert  the  truth.  They  are  worthy 
disciples  of  their  master  and  involved  in  the  same  condemnation. 

Denifle’s  book  was  received  with  jubilation  by  the  Vatican 
wing  of  the  papal  party.  By  the  more  moderate  and  more  de¬ 
cent  element  it  met  with  distinct  reproof  for  its  vicious  method, 
but  was  accepted  as  a  final  judgment  upon  the  man  and  the 
movement  it  had  condemned.  Denifle  himself  had  disclaimed 
the  character  of  a  Luther-biographer.  His  work  was,  as  he  him¬ 
self  said,  to  trace  the  movement  of  the  Reformation  as  embodied 
in  the  person  of  its  leader  back  to  its  origins  in  a  corrupt  and 
decadent  clericalism  in  the  century  previous.  In  so  doing  he 
set  himself,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  his  critics,  in  distinct  op¬ 
position  to  that  other  Catholic  school  of  which  Janssen  and 
Pastor  were  the  best  representatives.  They  had  maintained  with 
a  wealth  of  illustration  that  the  Church  of  the  fifteenth  century 
was  doing  very  well  indeed.  Personal  corruption  and  false 
leadership  there  were,  to  be  sure,  just  as  there  is  bound  to  be  in 
all  institutions  intrusted  to  human  hands,  but  the  means  of 
reformation  were  contained  in  the  very  constitution  of  the 
Church  itself,  and  these  agencies  would  have  worked  out  the 
redemption  of  the  Church  in  their  own  way  and  time,  if  only 
they  had  been  given  a  chance. 

In  presenting  their  view  of  the  case,  they  were  always  point¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  time  when  these  forces  of  regeneration  should 
rally  and  find  expression  in  the  Counter-reformation  of  the  late 
sixteenth  century.  Denifle,  by  throwing  his  emphasis  on  the 
corruptions  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has  only  made  the  more 
clear  to  every  seeing  eye  the  hopelessness  of  the  notion  of  a  true 
reform  without  a  shock  of  revolution.  He  has  demonstrated 
that  the  system  which  had  produced  the  papacy  of  the  Borgias 
and  the  Medic-is  could  never  have  been  trusted  to  cleanse  itself 
of  the  principle  of  decay  that  lay  in  its  very  structure. 

The  last  volume  of  Denifle’s  book  appeared  in  1909.  Within 
barely  two  years  the  problem  of  a  complete  biography  of  Luther, 
which  he  had  definitely  set  aside,  was  taken  up  by  another 
Catholic  scholar  of  acknowledged  eminence,  the  Jesuit,  Hart- 
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mann  Grisar,  professor  at  the  University  of  Innsbruck.4  In  this 
monumental  work,  in  three  ponderous  volumes,  Dr.  Grisar  has 
undertaken  to  present  from  the  Boman  point  of  view  the  life 
and  work  of  Luther  as  a  process  of  development.  Like  Denifle, 
he  has  sought  for  the  moving  springs  of  the  reformer’s  action, 
but  he  has  found  them  in  a  somewhat  different  source.  Without 
specific  reference  to  his  predecessor,  he  frankly  repudiates  his 
whole  theory  of  Luther’s  personal  depravity  as  the  origin  of  his 
fall  from  grace.  In  a  few  brief  sentences  he  expresses  his 
opinion  that  the  material  for  a  judgment  of  Luther’s  early  ex¬ 
periences,  whether  in  his  own  utterances  or  those  of  others,  is  far 
too  meagre  to  permit  of  confident  conclusions.  At  the  same  time 
Grisar  accepts  the  theory  that  loss  of  faith  is  “not  uncommonly*’ 
(i,  86)  the  result  of  moral  corruption;  only  he  is  unable  to  find 
this  connection  of  fact  in  Luther’s  case.  So  also  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  charge  against  Luther  that  his  whole  attitude  toward 
the  monastic  problem  was  determined  by  his  conviction  of  the 
uncontrollable  nature  of  sensual  desire,  Grisar  is  honest  enough 
to  see  that  Luther  meant  this  to  apply  to  every  kind  of  tempta¬ 
tion  of  the  will  toward  selfish  desire  at  the  cost  of  others  and  did 
not  mean  to  limit  it  to  the  single  element  of  physical  lust. 

Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  Grisar’s  statement  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  he  proposes  to  follow  in  his  work.  He  declares  himself  un¬ 
reservedly  to  be  aiming  at  historical  truth  and  nothing  else. 
That  is  of  course  what  all  historians  have  done  ever  since  there 
was  any  writing  of  history,  and,  as  very  few  of  them  have  been 
able  to  live  up  to  their  declarations  of  principle,  so  we  need  not 
charge  it  as  an  especial  crime  against  Dr.  Grisar  that  he  also  has 
allowed  certain  modifications  to  creep  into  his  actual  practice. 
For  one  thing,  he  makes  it  clear  that  his  historical  attitude  must 
comprehend  also  a  certain  psychological  position ;  and  that  is 
always  a  dangerous  venture  for  the  historian.  To  account  for 
the  actions  of  his  subject,  he  must  create  for  him  a  psychological 
condition,  and  when  he  has  made  such  a  condition  satisfactory 
to  himself  he  must  refer  everything  to  that.  It  is  an  attractive 
method.  It  offers  at  every  turn  the  clew  which  the  biographer 
is  always  seeking  ;  but  the  honest  historian  knows  that  there  is 
nothing  more  illusive  than  precisely  these  alluring  clews.  They 


4  Luther,  von  Hartmann  Grisar,  S.  J.  3  Bde.  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  1911. 
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are  more  than  likely  to  lead  him  into  the  very  snares  which  he 
is  trying  to  avoid.  For,  after  all,  a  human  genius  is  too  subtle 
a  thing  to  be  formulated  under  the  headings  and  sub-headings 
oi  the  psychologist’s  system. 

Another  of  Grisar’s  declarations  deserves  our  notice.  He  ex¬ 
plicitly  declares  his  independence  of  the  views  of  Denifle  or  of 
-any  other  authority.  He  rejects  with  some  little  warmth  the 
i  ea  that  theie  is  or  can  be  a  “Catholic”  verdict  upon  Luther’s 
personal  character  and  experiences.  Only  in  the  sense  that,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  every  Catholic  must  approach  the  subject  with 
“the  doctrines  and  the  essential  institutions  of  the  Church  as  his 
standard  for  Luther’s  opinions  and  reforms.”  Denifle’s  personal 
opinions,  he  says,  were  his  own,  and  he  claims  for  himself  the 
same  independence.  That  has  a  very  fair  sound;  but  notice  the 
caution  of  this  reservation.  What  are  the  dogmas,  and  which 
are  the  essential  institutions  of  the  Church?  That  is  precisely 
the  question  at  issue ;  and  because  this  is  the  question,  the  party 
which  is  bound  to  assume  as  its  standards  the  very  things  that 
are  m  dispute  can  never  stand  in  a  truly  historical  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  persons  or  the  institutions  which  have  rejected  these 
standards.  The  protestations  of  Dr.  Grisar  therefore  do  infinite 
ci edit  to  his  good-will,  but  offer  little  promise  that  through  his 
activity  any  noteworthy  progress  toward  a  mutual  understanding 

between  the  two  great  wings  of  western  Christendom  will  be 
made. 

If  Dr.  Grisar  rejects  Denifle's  principle  of  moral  degeneracy 
as  the  explanation  of  Luther  and  Lutheranism,  what  does  he 
substitute  for  it  ?  Mainly  two  motives,  by  which  he  thinks  the 
downward  course  of  the  so-called  reformer  was  determined.  The 
first  of  these  motives  is  an  ever-increasing,  uncontrollable  self¬ 
concern,  developing  as  time  went  on  into  a  fatal  self-assertion,  a 
contempt  of  all  authority  except  such  as  he  could  turn  to  the 
support  of  his  own  individual  conclusions.  It  was  not  that  Lu¬ 
ther  based  his  opinion  or  his  action  upon  Augustine  or  upon 
Sciipture,  but  that,  having  through  his  own  perverse  activity 
come  to  certain  conclusions,  he  then  found,  or  wished  others  to 
think  he  had  found,  support  in  these  undoubted  foundations  of 
Christian  tradition.  The  other  motive,  upon  which  Dr.  Grisar 
dwells  with  great  emphasis  and  prolonged  argument,  is  Luther’s 
sensitiveness  to  mystical  influences.  To  his  mind,  already  start- 
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ed  upon  its  quest  for  a  new  source  of  spiritual  satisfaction,  came 
the  subtle  suggestions  of  what  our  author  calls  a  “false  mysti¬ 
cism. By  that  I  understand  him  to  mean  a  mysticism  which 
over-emphasizes  the  individual  process  of  reaching  religious  satis¬ 
faction  through  personal,  spiritual  communion  with  the  source 
of  all  spiritual  certainty.  Such  over-emphasis  seems  to  him — 
and  in  this  he  is  undoubtedly  right — to  underestimate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  those  other  methods  of  approaching  the  divine  be- 
stower  of  peace  to  the  soul  which  the  Church  has  systematized 
and  the  key  to  which  it  claims  to  hold.  That  is  a  distinction 
which  to  the  Roman  Catholic  must  always  seem  decisive.  The 
Church  could  never  afford  to  question  or  even  to  minimize  the 
importance  of  a  profound  spiritual  attitude  of  the  believer  to¬ 
ward  the  highest  problems  of  the  Christian  experience.  What  it 
could,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  not  afford  to  give  up  was  the 
claim  that  such  a  spiritual  attitude  should  express  itself  in  forms 
recognized  and  controlled  by  the  organized  system  of  the 
Church’s  administration.  Whoever  allowed  himself  to  come  too 
direc-tlv  into  personal  relation  with  the  God  who  had  made  him 
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and  to  whom  he  was  responsible,  must  inevitably  seem  to  be  set¬ 
ting  himself  in  a  certain  opposition  to  the  existing  system  of  the 
Church.  It  is  these  two  elements  taken  together,  an  uncontrol¬ 
lable  self- assertiveness  and  a  morbid  sensitiveness  to  imagined 
spiritual  suggestion,  that  constitute  Grisar’s  Luther-psychology. 
Starting  with  these,  it  is  easy  to  refer  to  them  every  individual 
act  of  the  reform  programme. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  from  the  directly  controversial  pamph¬ 
lets  written  in  reply  to  the  Roman  assault,  and  to  notice  the 
steady  progress  of  busy  scholars  in  presenting  continually  new 
evidence  of  Luthers  actual  work  and  thought.  Such  a  bit  of 
carefully  studied  evidence  is  Johannes  Ricker’s  edition  of  Lu¬ 
ther’s  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.5  Long  known  and 
used  by  scholars  in  copy,  it  was  reserved  to  Professor  Ficker  to 
utilize  the  Berlin  manuscript  in  Luther’s  own  hand.  We  have 
here,  reproduced  in  a  beautiful  edition,  the  Latin  text  as  Luther 
copied  it  out,  his  brief  notes  marginal  and  interlinear,  and  then 
his  commentary,  the  main  substance  of  the  lectures.  One  sees 
here  the  complete  process  of  Luther’s  thought  in  the  two  years 

5  Luther’s  Vorlesung  liber  den  Romerbrief,  1515-16.  Herausgegeben  von 
Johannes  Ficker.  2  Bde.  Leipzig,  1908. 
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(1515-16),  immediately  before  his  first  great  appeal  to  the 
world  with  the  Ninety-five  Theses  of  1517.  We  can  trace  his 
studies  in  all  authorities,  ancient  and  modern.  We  can  see  how 
at  a  given  point  he  must  have  received  the  new  Greek  Testament 
of  Erasmus,  and  how  from  there  on  he  profited  at  every  step  by 
its  use.  We  learn  from  this  illustration  how  Luther  was  feeling 
his  way,  deeply  impressed  with  the  great  leading  thought  of  jus¬ 
tification  by  faith,  yet  feeling  always  the  apparent  contradiction 
between  this  and  the  imperative  duty  to  do  right,  and  so  seeking 
to  reconcile  these  two  through  a  complete  understanding  of  Paul’s 
deepest  meaning  as  interpreted  by  Augustine. 

A  very  useful  little  contribution  is  Professor  ScheePs  collection 
of  documents6  selected  especially  to  illustrate  Luther’s  develop¬ 
ment  down  to  the  year  1519.  In  his  preface  the  author  enu¬ 
merates  more  than  forty  books  and  articles  which  have  appeared 
since  1900  on  this  subject.  The  documents  here  given  are  ar¬ 
ranged  by  topics,  and  under  these  they  are  grouped  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  according  to  the  volumes  of  Luther’s  writings.  Intended 
primarily  for  the  use  of  special  students,  they  form  an  interest¬ 
ing  body  of  evidence  on  the  much-discussed  main  question  as  to 
Luther  s  sincere  and  irresistible  progress  toward  the  convictions 
"which  from  1519  on  were  to  dominate  his  action. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  Luther’s  early  career  is 
that  of  his  relation  to  the  established  civil  powers.  The  prince 
under  whose  immediate  authority  he  lived,  the  Elector  Frederic 
of  Saxony,  was  well  known  for  his  sturdy  and  orthodox  piety 
and  his  generally  conservative  character.  How  was  it  possible 
for  Luther  to  speak  and  act  with  such  freedom,  not  to  say  such 
reckless  boldness,  without  being  checked  from  the  start  by  this 
civil  control?  The  answer  is  at  least  partially  to  be  found  in 
the  personality  of  Georg  Spalatin,  the  Elector’s  most  trusted 
counsellor  and  at  the  same  time  the  devoted  friend,  admirer, 
and  patron  of  Luther.'  Between  the  two  there  went  on  for 
many  years  a  voluminous  correspondence,  very  much  of  which 
has  been  preserved,  and  on  the  basis  of  which  this  volume  of  Dr. 
Berbig  has  been  written.  To  one  who  is  willing  to  follow  it 
carefully  it  demonstrates  anew,  and  from  a  quite  different  side, 


6  Dokumente  zu  Luthers  Entwickelung  (bis  1519),  von  D.  Otto  Scheel.  1911. 

p-?(r  1Und  sem  Verhaltniss  zu  Martin  Luther  bis  zum  Jahre 

1525,  von  Georg  Berbig.  1906. 
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the  same  fundamental  fact:  that  Luther’s  intellectual  and  spirit¬ 
ual  progress  was  a  slow  but  steady  development  of  a  central  idea 
working  itself  out  under  the  influence  at  once  of  continuous 
study  and  a  rich  experience  of  life.  It  supplies  the  evidence 
which  proves  at  the  same  time  Luther's  substantial  equipment  of 
worldly  wisdom.  He  recognized  from  the  beginning  that  it 
would  be  idle  to  protest  and  proclaim  unless  he  were  to  find  sup¬ 
port  in  the  temporal  powers,  and  his  relations  with  Spalatin 
show  the  consistent  application  of  this  principle.  As  Melanch- 
thon  was  Luther’s  foil  on  the  theological  side,  so  was  Spalatin 
on  the  political.  It  is  only  regrettable  that  Luther  did  not  have 
the  orderly  habit  which  led  Spalatin  to  preserve  his  correspond¬ 
ence.  We  are  in  consequence  obliged  for  the  most  part  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  contents  of  the  chancellor’s  letters  from  Luther’s  re¬ 
plies;  but  even  so  we  gain  from  this  publication  an  inspiring 
picture  of  Spalatin's  wise  and  cautious,  but  at  the  same  time 
liberal  and  generous  support  of  Luther’s  early  activity. 

The  same  problem,  only  in  much  finer  detail,  is  considered  in 
Ivalkoff’s  study  of  the  early  treatment  of  Luther’s  case  by  the 
Eoman  tribunal.8  Probably  few  readers  can  quite  realize  how 
delicate  the  situation  was  in  the  year  1518;  how  slight  a  change 
in  the  balance  of  forces  would  have  thrown  Luther  into  the 
hands  of  Pome,  and  how  little  hope  there  would  have  been  that 
he  would  escape  the  final  penalty  of  his  rashness.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  result  only  one  little  jog  at  the  right  point  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  papal-imperial- German-nationalistic  machin 
erv  was  needed.  If  the  Elector  Frederic  of  Saxonv  had  vielded 

%j 

for  a  moment  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  him  by  the 
clever  diplomacy  of  the  Curia  acting  through  Cardinal  Cajetan, 
and  had  let  Luther  slip  out  from  under  his  protection,  the  cause 
of  German  reform  would  probably  have  been  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned. 

Ivalkoff’s  investigations  in  Italian  archives  have  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  every  student  to  see  for  himself  all  there  is  to  see  in  the 
way  of  original  documentary  evidence  for  this  complicated  bit  of 
diplomacy.  The  volume  is  made  up  partly  of  narrative  and 
partly  of  registers  of  documents  arranged  in  chronological  order 
and  accompanied  by  a  running  commentary.  The  documentary 


8  Forschungen  zu  Luthers  Romischem  Prozess,  von  Paul  Kalkoff.  Rom.  1905. 
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chapters  are  the  most  instructive  and  are  hardly  less  readable 
than  the  narrative ;  which  is  a  model  of  everything  that  a  literary 
style — even  a  German  literary  style — ought  not  to  be.  Even  so, 
however,  the  effort  to  understand  it  is  well  worth  making,  if  only 
to  gain  one  more  convincing  proof  of  the  qualit}T,  both  active  and 
passive,  of  the  steadfast  Elector. 

American  scholars  also  have  been  making  their  worthy  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  work  of  the  past  decade.  The  Political  Theo¬ 
ries  of  Martin  Luther ,  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Waring,9  is  a  study  of  the 
reformer's  relation  to  the  many  practical  questions  involving 
governmental  control  over  the  action  of  the  individual  which 
were  forced  upon  him  by  the  immediate  demands  of  the  time. 
In  this,  as  in  every  other  field  of  his  activities,  Luther  was  an 
opportunist  rather  than  an  abstract  theorist.  He  met  the  sev¬ 
eral  crises  of  his  career  with  such  practical  suggestions  as  each 
seemed  to  require,  and  then  defended  his  advice  by  reference  to 
general  principles.  Inevitably  he  was  led  into  declarations  that 
were  more  or  less  self-contradictory.  Dr.  Waring  has  collected 
these  various  utterances  and  so  put  them  together  as  to  show  the 
varying  attitude  of  their  author  at  different  times,  but  also  to 
illustrate  his  well-balanced  conception  of  the  nature,  the  func¬ 
tions,  and  the  rights  of  civil  government  in  dealing  with  sub¬ 
jects  who  themselves  had  rights  equally  original  and  inalienable, 
or,  to  use  Luther’s  own  phraseology,  equally  divine.  The  chapter 
on  the  Eight  of  Beform  and  Eevolution  is  especially  instructive 
in  this  respect.  It  shows  the  reformer  in  the  sternest  conflict  of 
principles;  on  the  one  hand,  his  instinctive  love  of  liberty  and 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed ;  on  the  other,  his  profound  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  civil  order  as  the  indispensable  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  true  liberty  and  an  effective  justice. 

A  monument  of  industry  and  patience  in  the  least  attractive 
field  of  Lutheran  studies  is  The  Confessional  History  of  the 
Lutheran  Church /°  by  the  late  Professor  Bichard  of  the  Gettys¬ 
burg  Theological  Seminary.  After  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
review  of  the  political,  social,  and  dogmatic  conditions  of  the 

9  The  Political  Theories  of  Martin  Luther,  by  Luther  Hess  Waring.  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  1910. 

10  The  Confessional  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  by  James  W.  Richard. 
Published  for  the  author  by  the  Lutheran  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia, 

1909. 
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first  twelve  years  of  the  Lutheran  movement,  there  follow  some 
two  hundred  pages,  about  one-third  of  the  volume,  on  the  incep¬ 
tion,  the  completion,  presentation,  and  confutation  of  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession  in  1530.  Although  the  Author’s  point  of  view 
is,  of  course,  the  conservative  Lutheran,  he  presents  all  the  as¬ 
pects  of  the  amazingly  difficult  problem  with  singular  fairness. 
We  are  made  to  see  and  to  feel  the  critical  moments  when  a  false 
step  or  a  timid  policy  might  have  endangered  the  whole  cause  of 
religious  freedom  for  Germany  and  so  for  the  world.  The  final 
formula  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  a  monumental  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  spirit  of  compromise  where  compromise  was  possi¬ 
ble,  and  of  unshakable  firmness  when  further  yielding  would 
have  sacrificed  fundamental  principles  and  the  great  practical 
results  already  attained.  The  figure  of  Luther  as  the  motive 
force,  the  beloved  and  revered  teacher,  and  yet  as  obviously  not 
the  man  to  be  intrusted  with  so  delicate  a  mission,  is  brought  out 
into  clear  relief.  Already  the  current  of  events  was  sweeping 
on  more  rapidly  than  he  or  any  other  man  could  have  forseen 
and  was  carrying  him  along  with  it  to  results  he  would  certainly 
not  have  welcomed. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  working 
out  of  the  several  lines  of  dogmatic  speculation  started  by  the 
Lutheran  revolt.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  principle  of  lib¬ 
erty,  once  set  in  motion  never  again  to  be  completely  checked. 
On  the  other,  we  see  the  demand  for  uniformity,  localized  in  the 
several  principalities,  and,  happily,  having  no  central  organ  of 
expression.  The  conflict  of  these  two  ideas  is  reflected  in  the 
long  series  of  doctrinal  formulations  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
present  volume.  Dr.  Richard  was  not  blind  to  the  outward  pet¬ 
tiness  and  evil  temper  of  these  discussions,  but  he  has  succeeded 
in  maintaining  throughout  an  objective,  judicial  attitude  which 
gives  to  the  non-Lutheran  reader  an  almost  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  real  historic  value  of  this  apparently  hopeless 
period.  It  shows  itself  as  a  stage  of  transition  from  the  first 
generous  enthusiasm  of  Luther’s  day  to  the  fresh  and  vigorous 
impulse  of  modern  German  rational  thought. 

The  two  biographies  of  Luther  by  Professor  McGiffert11  and 


11  Martin  Luther,  the  Man  and  His  Work,  by  A.  C.  McGiffert.  The  Century 
Co.,  1911. 
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Dr.  Preserved  Smith/2  both  published  in  1911,  were  noticed  in 
this  Review  (April,  1912).  They  are  both  written  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader;  the  former  as  the  natural  overflow  of  the  ripe  learn¬ 
ing  and  long  experience  of  the  mature  scholar  and  the  inspiring 
teacher,  the  latter  as  the  first  fruits  of  a  well-trained  student 
showing  thorough  familiarity  with  the  material  and  a  gift  of 
lucid  presentation. 

The  promise  of  the  latter  work  has  since  been  well  maintained 
by  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Smith’s  translations  from  Luther’s 
correspondence,13  which  appeared  in  1913  and  was  noticed  in  this 
Review  (October,  1913). 

What  now  is  to  be  our  conclusion  from  this  array  of  testimonv 
on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  as  to  the  true  Luther?  I  cannot 
see  that  the  judgment  of  sound,  reasonable,  historically  minded 
Protestant  writers,  beginning  with  Julius  Kostlin  and  continu¬ 
ing  down  to  the  present  day,  needs  any  serious  modification. 
The  essential  basis  for  a  calm  and  rational  verdict  was  laid  as 
soon  as  the  extravagant  laudation  of  strict  confessional  advocacy 
was  abandoned.  Luther  has  shared  in  the  general  clearing  of 
the  historical  vision  that  has  been  one  of  the  most  marked  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  age  of  science.  To  understand  him  even  half 
thoroughly  we  must  indeed  look  at  him  even  in  his  historical  set¬ 
ting  and  in  the  light  of  his  psychological  make-up.  The  charge 
that  he  was  an  individual  rather  than  a  type  is  true.  What  con¬ 
cerns  us  to-day  is  not  whether  a  man  has  an  aggressive,  self- 
assertive  personality,  but  rather,  supposing  he  has,  what  use  he 
makes  of  it.  In  itself,  the  demonic  obsession  with  world-moving 
ideas,  such  as  Luther  charges  upon  himself,  is  not  a  ground  of 
suspicion  to  the  modern  world.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely 
to  such  inspired  leaders  that  we  look  as  the  real  motive  powers 
in  all  the  great  world-movements.  When  we  find  such  a  char¬ 
acter,  we  do  not  expect  to  see  him  moving  in  the  ruts  of  tradi¬ 
tion  or  employing  the  gentle  methods  of  the  trained  diplomatist. 
Rather  we  look  to  see  him  carried  on  and  sometimes  out  of  him¬ 
self  by  the  very  greatness  of  his  mission. 

It  is  not  the  impetuous  rush  of  his  words  in  assault  or  the 

12  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Martin  Luther,  by  Preserved  Smith.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1911. 

13  Luther’s  Correspondence  and  Other  Contemporary  Letters,  translated  and 
edited  by  Preserved  Smith.  Vol.  1  (1507-1521).  Philadelphia,  The  Lutheran 
Publication  Society,  1918. 
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passionate  inconsistencies  of  detail  in  his  defense  that  offend  us 
or  cause  us  to  lose  confidence  in  his  integrity.  We  are  not  re¬ 
pelled  by  seeming  contradictions  either  in  his  utterance  or  in  his 
action.  What  we  admire  and  cling  to  is  the  thread  of  consistent 
devotion  to  some  one  guiding  principle,  pointing  to  some  far¬ 
away  hope  or  some  shining  ideal  of  the  future.  The  enthusiasts 
who  cannot  claim  our  sympathy  are  those  whose  fire  burns  out  in 
idle  effort,  or  turns  and  consumes  them  because  they  are  not  made 
of  the  stuff  that  can  bear  the  fierce  heat  of  the  conflict  they  have 
aroused.  But  Luther  is  not  one  of  these.  His  was  indeed  an 
aggressive  personality;  but  it  was  so  because  of  the  passionate 
devotion  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the  cause,  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  cause  of  G-od  and  God’s  truth.  Bv  nature  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  the  typical  reforming  temper.  On 
the  contrary,  every  bit  of  evidence  points  to  him  as  being  in  his 
youth  rather  of  the  shrinking,  sensitive  quality,  that  seeks  its 
support  in  the  institutions  amid  which  his  lot  is  cast.  He  was 
a  good  son,  a  docile  and  obedient  scholar,  zealous,  probably  over- 
zealous  in  the  punctilious  performance  of  his  cloister-routine. 
He  was  a  trusted  official  of  his  order,  sent  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  to  Borne  as  its  representative  in  important  affairs,  con¬ 
tinuing,  through  the  seven  years  that  followed,  in  all  the  detail 
of  his  several  functions  as  university  professor,  as  parish  priest, 
and  as  member  of  his  order,  without  resistance  within  or  criti¬ 
cism  from  without.  He  was  thirtv-four  years  old  before  he 
found  himself  driven  by  an  irresistible  inner  impulse  to  say  what 
had  long  been  shaping  itself  in  his  thought  about  the  obvious 
evils  of  the  Church. 

Surely  that  is  not  the  radical  temper.  And  yet  the  same 
steadfastness  of  purpose  which  had  held  him  true  to  his  obliga¬ 
tions  up  to  the  last  moment,  now  worked  with  equal  intensit}’-  to 
hold  him  faithful  to  the  new  obligatins  into  which  his  new  posi¬ 
tion  led  him.  When  on  that  eve  of  All  Saints  he  sent  out  into 
the  world  his  challenge  of  the  Propositions  on  Indulgence  and 
Grace,  he  committed  himself  to  an  attitude  which  admitted  of  no 
compromise.  Either  he  must  abandon  his  position  or  he  must  go 
forward.  To  have  gone  back  would  be,  as  John  Huss  had  said 
a  hundred  years  before  at  Constance,  to  desert  all  those  faithful 
souls  who  were  now  looking  to  him  for  leadership.  In  going  on, 
he  was  launching  out  upon  an  unknown  sea.  It  was  impossible 
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to  foretell  whether  the  winds  that  seemed  most  favorable  would 

“°  C  nv,e  hlm  uP°n  the  roeks>  or  fail  and  leave  him  to  drift  upon 
ie  sands  That  was  to  be  the  most  cruel  test  of  his  quality,  and  it 

tunityC1Se  y  ther<!  that  h°Stile  Criticism  flnds  its  welcome  oppor- 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Luther’s  policy— if  indeed  we  can 
think  of  him  as  having  any  fixed  policy  at  all— was  a  policy  of 
opportunism.  What  the  factors  were  going  to  be  that  at  any 
moment  would  determine  his  action  could  not  even  vaguely  be 
predicted.  The  opposition  of  Rome  could,  of  course,  be  counted 
upon  ;  but  that  was  the  least  of  his  concerns.  On  that  point  his 
mmd  was  made  up.  What  really  pressed  upon  him  with  at  times 
almost  crushing  weight  was  that  sense  of  responsibility  to  those 
who  now,  quite  without  his  previous  knowledge  and  contrary  to 
/S  exPectatron,  were  hailing  him  as  the  spokesman  of  their  own 
eepest  convictions  and  the  herald  of  their  most  exalted  hopes 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  now,  after  criticism  has  done  its 
worst,  the  dominant  impression  of  Luther  is  that  of  an  eminentlv 
conservative  and  constructive  genius.  His  conservative  qualitv 
was  shown  as  soon  as  the  more  radical  elements  of  the  revolt 
against  Rome  began  to  make  themselves  felt  and  to  claim  kinship 
with  him.  Prom  his  Patmos  on  the  Wartburg  he  watched  the 
ga  ermg  of  these  forces  of  destruction,  then  descended  upon 
nem  and  scattered  them  once  for  all  out  of  the  territory  where 
his  own  chief  constructive  work  was  to  be  done.  In  the  fury  of 
t  e  peasant  outbreak,  after  a  first  attempt  at  reconciliation  he 
threw  himself  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  glowing  temperament 
upon  the  side  of  social  order  and  reconstruction.  No  sooner  had 
he  m  the  dramatic  scene  outside  the  gate  of  Wittenberg  thrown 
the  ancient  law-book  of  the  Church  into  the  flames,  than  he  be¬ 
gan  to  work  out  with  infinite  pains  and  difficulty  the  plan  of  a 
nev  church-law  based  upon  a  harmonious  working  of  the  civil 
powers  and  the  newly  organized  clergy.  On  the  doctrinal  side 
recognizing  the  spiritual  value  of  the  traditional  sacramental 
scheme,  he  fought  to  the  bitter  end  the  battle  of  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  crucial  element  in  that  scheme-the  doctrine  of  the 
heal  Presence  m  the  Eucharistic  ceremony.  Finally,  in  that  ex¬ 
traordinary  document,  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  1530.  we  see 
the  culmination  of  this  conservative  and  constructive  work.  In 
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its  dignity,  its  moderation,  and  its  firmness  we  read,  not  indeed 
the  hand,  bnt  most  trulv  the  heart  and  soul  of  Luther. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  character  of  this  type  lends  itself  with 
peculiar  readiness  to  hostile  criticism.  The  worst  as  well  as  the 
best  that  has  ever  been  said  of  him  can  be  supported  by  reference 
to  his  own  utterances.  His  was  eminently  an  expansive  nature. 
What  he  felt  strongly  at  a  given  moment  he  must  share  with  who¬ 
ever  would  listen.  He  was  subject  to  great  and  violent  changes 
of  mood.  In  his  moments  of  exaltation  no  words  were  too  strong 
to  express  his  confidence  in  the  truth  of  his  position.  In  the 
depths  of  his  depression  he  was  overwhelmed  at  times  with  his 
own  boldness.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  under  the  influence  of 
these  changing  moods  he  would  say  many  a  thing  that  seemed 
absolutely  to  contradict  his  former  declarations.  It  is  the  easiest 
possible  kind  of  criticism  to  pick  out  these  separate  utterances 
and  weave  them  into  an  apparently  unanswerable  charge  of  mere 
opportunist  policy  leading  to  the  more  serious  one  of  deliberate 
falsehood.  Such  a  method,  however,  is  as  false  as  it  is  cruel. 
It  is  a  violation  of  the  first  principle  of  historical  judgment — 
that  a  man  must  be  measured,  not  by  individual  words  or  deeds, 
but  by  the  whole  completed  record  of  his  accomplishment,  and 
by  the  dominant  motive  of  his  life. 

Criticism  of  Luther  merges  naturally  into  a  criticism  of  Lu¬ 
theranism  and  thus  of  Protestantism  in  general.  We  are  told 
that  the  work  of  Luther  set  back  the  wheels  of  progress  for  at 
least  a  century.  We  are  pointed  to  the  pitiful  divisions  among 
Christians,  due  to  the  emphasizing  of  petty  points  of  difference, 
to  sectarian  intolerance,  to  the  fanaticisms  that  from  time  to 
time  have  disgraced  and  endangered  the  name  of  Christianity 
itself.  We  are  asked  to  contrast  the  splendors  of  art  and  the 
glories  of  literature  which  belong  to  the  noble  record  of  trium¬ 
phant  Catholicism,  with  the  poverty  of  the  worship  and  the  sor¬ 
didness  of  discipline  that  have  often  marked  the  Protestant  com¬ 
munities  ;  and  then  we  are  expected  to  imagine  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Luther  and  his  work,  the  world  would  have  gone  right 
on  under  the  mild  sway  of  Leo  the  Medicean  and  his  successors, 
developing  all  that  seems  to  us  now  attractive  and  correcting  or 
suppressing  all  that  was  repellent.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
situation  of  European  affairs  in  the  year  1517,  or  in  the  story  of 
Roman  Catholicism  through  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
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turies,  which  can  make  us  strike  the  balance  so  as  to  appear  more 
favorable  to  that  side  of  the  account  ? 

Certainly,  to  the  open-minded  student  the  answer  cannot  be 
doubtful.  We  can  ask  nothing  better  for  this  great  spiritual 
leader  than  to  have  all  the  light  possible  thrown  upon  him  from 
every  source.  And  if  in  the  fierce  illumination  of  hostile  con¬ 
troversy  some  dark  spots  seem  to  grow  even  darker  than  before, 
there  will  be  ample  compensation  in  the  clearer  judgment  of  the 
man  as  a  whole.  Let  us  be  grateful  for  every  contribution  to 
this  judgment,  no  matter  from  what  source  it  may  come ;  but  let 
us  not  for  a  moment  lose  out  of  sight  that  one  foundation-prin¬ 
ciple  of  Protestantism  that  no  earthly  power  shall  stand  be¬ 
tween  a  man  and  his  God,  and  that  there  are  many  roads  leading 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  REV.  MORRIS  OFFICER.1 


BY  HIS  DAUGHTER,  MRS.  ELIZABETH  OFFICER  COATS. 


As  the  journals  of  my  father  pass  from  our  possession  to  the 
care  of  the  Historical  Society  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  it  seems 
fitting  that  some  tribute  to  my  father’s  memory  from  me  accom¬ 
pany  them.  And  especially,  having  but  recently  re-read  the 
record  of  those  twenty-seven  years  of  active  life,  the  impulse  is 
strong  upon  me  at  least  to  attempt  to  tell  something  of  the  im¬ 
pressions  that  have  come  from  such  perusal. 

Only  a  truly  great  life  gains  in  the  retrospect,  and  that  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  surely  such.  With  vision  almost  pro¬ 
phetic  he  worked  and  planned  for  the  Church  he  loved.  Single¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  rare  devotion  and  consecration  gave  success  to 
his  various  undertakings. 

We  realize  his  unusual  natural  ability  when  we  think  of  the 
plain  country  boy,  with  only  a  few  months  of  actual  schooling, 
teaching  for  a  brief  period,  and  then  going  to  college  where  he 
is  soon  employed  as  tutor ;  also  as  agent  in  securing  funds  for  the 
college,  meanwhile  keeping  up  his  studies  and  not  only  support¬ 
ing  himself,  but  assisting  the  family  at  home,  as  his  father  had 
met  with  a  serious  accident  and  was  unable  to  work. 

The  record  of  those  first  years  in  Wittenberg  College  is  a  re¬ 
markable  one.  The  following  will  show  the  varied  employ¬ 
ments  : 

“Saturday  (July).  After  working  at  college  all  day  I  went 
into  the  country  to  secure  some  scholarships.  Afterward  visited 
a  family  recently  breaved  of  wife  and  mother,  where  I  spent  the 
night.  Had  religious  conversation  with  the  ungodly  father  until 
late.  He  seems  deeply  touched  and  urges  me  to  come  again. 

1  Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Coats,  the  Lutheran  Historical  Society, 
has  come  into  the  possession  of  seventeen  valuable  journals  or  diaries  of  the 
late  Rev.  Morris  Officer,  who  was  born  July  21,  1823,  and  died  Nov.  1,  1874. 
He  founded  Muhlenberg  Mission  in  Liberia  in  1860,  succeeding  a  missionary 
Sojourn  in  Africa  in  1853  and  1854.  After  spending  a  year  at  Muhlenberg, 
he  returned  to  America,  and  spent  several  years  as  “financial  agent  of  for¬ 
eign  missions,”  and  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  work  of  home  missions.  See 
“The  Life  of  Rev.  Morris  Officer,  A.M.,  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Imhoff.” — Curator. 
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Kose  at  daybreak  on  Sabbath  morning  and  walked  the  eight  miles 
to  town  and  attended  teachers’  meeting  at  eight  o’clock  and 
taught  my  class  of  students  at  nine.  Attended  services  and  in 
afternoon  taught  in  the  mission  school,  and  the  evening  was 

spent  with  some  students  who  had  requested  me  to  meet  with 
them.” 

He  felt  deeply  the  burden  for  the  souls  of  those  about  him, 
and  many  owed  to  him  their  conversion.  One  such,  who  after- 
vaid  became  a  beloved  professor  in  Wittenberg,  told  the  writer 
that  a  visit  at  midnight  from  this  fellow-student,  who  besought 
him  to  give  himself  to  Christ,  resulted  in  his  accepting  the 
Savior  at  that  time. 

In  June,  1849,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  building  of  the 
main  edifice  of  the  College.  He  writes  on  June  26th : 

“It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  I  left  my  studies  and  under¬ 
took  this  arduous  task,  but  as  the  building  committee  could  not 
proem  e  any  other  one  whom  they  could  trust,  and  as  the  insti¬ 
tution  was  of  the  first  importance  to  the  Church,  I  determined 
to  undertake  it  and  do  the  best  I  could.  It  is  a  work  upon 
which  I  can  consistently  ask  the  blessing  of  God  and  therefore 
I  desire  to  enter  upon  it,  relying  upon  Him  for  support  under 
trials  of  patience,  and  for  guidance  in  perplexities  and  doubts.” 

The  lack  of  funds,  incompetent  laborers,  and  many  other  dif¬ 
ficulties  he  met  with  a  brave  face.  In  his  biography,  prepared 
b}  the  devoted  friend  and  fellow  student,  we  find  this  tribute : 

“The  students  rambling  over  the  College  grounds  will  find  on 
the  side  near  the  creek  a  gap  cut  through  a  point  of  the  bluff. 
This  is  the  stone  quarry.  There  it  was  thought  stone  and  lime 
for  the  building  could  be  easily  obtained  *  but  it  proved  very  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  was  likely  to  become  a  sinking  enterprise.  To  stimu¬ 
late  the  laborers,  who  were  Irishmen,  Mr.  Officer  would  take  the 
pick  and  crowbar  with  earnestness,  and  the  men  would  join  him 
in  doing  what  they  had  concluded  could  not  be  done.  If  future 
generations  should  ever  attempt  to  move  the  foundations  of  the 
western  wing  of  the  College  building  they  will  think  that  some 
recent  Silurian  age  put  down  the  strata  under  the  north-west 
corner.  4  here,  deep  under  the  ground,  is  a  wall  of  stone  six  or 
eight  feet  in  thickness,  constructed  of  immense  stones,  a  buried 
monument  of  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  our  dear  brother, 
who  would  come  to  his  room  dripping  with  mud  and  water. 
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hastily  change  his  garments,  and,  with  anxious  mind,  start  on 
some  expedition  to  raise  funds,  as  he  had  heard  the  men  encour¬ 
age  each  other  in  the  hard  work  by  saying:  ‘And  faith,  and  the 
College  is  rich,  when  he  knew  there  was  no  money  in  the  treas¬ 
ury/’ 

My  father  never  graduated,  and  it  was  always  a  matter  of  re¬ 
gret  with  him.  He  was,  however,  self  educated.  He  read  and 
studied  carefully  and  was  broad  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He 
loved  philosophy  and  science.  For  many  years  he  carried  his 
Greek  Testament,  and  read  a  chapter  a  day.  He  was  quick  in 
debate  and  possessed  a  remarkable  memory. 

His  interest  in  missions  began  with  his  conversion  and  all 
through  his  journals  we  can  see  this  life  purpose.  He,  with 
some  fellow  students,  often  united  their  prayers  for  missionary 
work,  and  he  soon  gave  himself  to  this  cause  with  all  the  energy 
of  his  being.  His  intensity  of  purpose  for  this  work  is  shown 
in  the  journals  and  also  the  beautiful  letters  written  to  his 
promised  wife. 

In  his  visits  in  the  country  about  Springfield,  he  had  met 
Miss  Susan  Smith  at  her  father’s  home,  and  found  in  her  a 
kindred  spirit.  She  was  willing  to  go  to  a  foreign  field  with 
him,  and  when  in  April,  1852,  these  consecrated  young  people 
were  married,  it  was  with  the  full  expectation  of  going  to  Africa 
to  begin  work  together.  But  recent  news  from  the  field  decided 
the  Board  to  send  no  more  women  to  that  hostile  climate.  The 
decision  being  left  to  his  devoted  wife  as  to  what  he  should  do, 
she  bravely  said:  “I  cannot  stand  in  the  way  of  your  life  pur¬ 
pose.”  And  when  we  consider  what  the  journey  was  in  those 
days,  with  the  slow  sailing  vessels,  the  trip  occupying  many 
weeks,  and  months  elapsing  before  they  could  hear  from  each 
other,  we  can  better  understand  what  sacrifice  there  was  for  both 
in  the  separation.  The  little  daughter  who  blessed  their  union 
was  nearly  two  years  of  age  before  her  father  saw  her. 

Their  marriage  was  a  happy  one,  and  my  mother  was  a  true 
helpmate  and  a  great  factor  in  his  work.  She  kept  in  touch 
with  all  the  interests  of  the  Church,  attending  to  his  correspond¬ 
ence  during  his  frequent  absences  from  home,  often  copying 
important  letters  before  trusting  to  uncertain  mails,  and  times 
without  number,  alone  or  accompanied  by  one  of  the  children, 
would  walk  to  the  distant  post-office  that  letters  might  be  mailed 
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promptly.  This  occurred,  of  course,  when  my  father  was  act¬ 
ing  as  Superintendent  of  Home  or  Foreign  Missions.  When  he 
was  settled  as  pastor  she  always  did  her  full  part  as  a  pastor’s 
wife,  and  with  the  many  cares,  the  frequent  moving  and  small 
salary,  hers  was  indeed  a  life  of  toil  and  hardship. 

Father’s  longing  for  home  and  the  companionship  of  his  dear 
wife  and  children  is  expressed  all  through  the  journals  and  in 
the  scores  of  letters  to  his  family.  There  are  also  preserved 
many  epistles  to  his  children  telling  of  some  incident  of  his 
travels ;  and  amid  all  the  large  plans  and  many  cares  he  still  en¬ 
tered  into  the  life  of  his  little  ones. 

My  first  recollection  of  father  was  a  frolic — when  only  a 
baby.  I  was  supported  on  his  back  by  my  older  sister,  and  he, 
on  all  fours,  playing  horse.  Another  memory  of  him  is  con¬ 
nected  with  a  visit  in  the  country  and  a  play  in  a  field  of  new 
mown  hay;  father  would  impersonate  a  bear,  hiding  under  the 
hay  and  coming  suddenly  out  with  terrible  growling  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  catch  us.  He  was  often  the  invited  guest  at  our 
little  tea  parties,  where  “really  truly”  tea  was  served  in  tiny 
cups.  On  one  occasion  a  specially  prized  set  of  new  china  dis¬ 
appeared  as  if  by  magic,  and  he  asked  if  it  were  possible  he 
could  have  swallowed  them?  Our  consternation  soon  abated 
when  tucked  in  his  pockets  our  treasures  were  found. 

Father  had  a  great  fund  of  humor  and  was  a  favorite  after- 
dinner  speaker,  and  friends  at  whose  homes  he  visited  tell  of 
their  pleasure  in  entertaining  him,  and  the  children  of  these 
families  always  loved  him  and  enjoyed  his  stories.  He  preached 
sermons  specially  for  the  children  of  his  congregations,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  interesting  both  young  and  old.  Even  the  text  of  one 
is  still  in  mind:  “The  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines.” 

A  pleasant  memory  often  comes  to  me  of  two  little  daughters 
accompanying  him  on  an  all  day  ride  through  heavily  timbered 
country,  over  muddy  roads,  and  he  beguiling  the  time  with  a 
lesson  on  the  trees  we  were  passing.  Before  the  trip  was  over 
these  children  had  learned  to  name  correctly  almost  every  va¬ 
riety.  He  explained  their  uses  and  growth,  and  taught  of  the 
planning  of  the  Heavenly  Father  for  our  comfort  and  care  in 
woods,  mountain  or  plain. 

Father  was  a  lover  of  nature;  we  see  this  in  the  records  dur- 
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ing  his  two  visits  in  Africa.  In  prospecting  for  a  site  for  the 
mission  he  often  was  accompanied  only  by  a  native  boy,  and  he 
often  slept  in  the  great  forests  with  protecting  fire,  or  under 
their  canoe  when  on  some  river  bank.  He  speaks  of  the  voices 
of  animals,  chatter  of  monkeys,  the  heavy  tread  of  elephants, 
and  the  great  beauty  of  the  vegetable  world.  He  endeavored  to 
have  all  useful  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants  put  in  the  mis¬ 
sion  grounds  at  Muhlenberg. 

His  wisdom  and  foresight  in  choosing  this  site  and  beginning 
what  was  the  first  experiment  in  teaching  manual  training  and 
domestic  arts  in  that  benighted  land,  is  well  recognized.  Bishop 
Taylor  once  said  to  the  writer:  “I  have  often  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  plan  of  the  Muhlenberg  Mission,  and  its  con¬ 
duct,  make  it  one  of  the  most  practical  stations  in  Africa/' 

Father  seems  to  have  had  remarkable  power  over  the  warring 
tribes  and  was  often  sent  to  make  peace  in  the  settlements  and 
villages.  He  was  also  very  successful  in  obtaining  grants  of 
land  and  in  securing  roadways  and  concessions  favorable  to  the 
mission. 

The  small  son  of  a  chief  was  so  devoted  to  father  that  he  fol¬ 
lowed  him  almost  constantly,  and  when  the  missionary  returned 
to  America  he  begged  to  go  with  him.  After  some  years  this 
boy  succeeded  in  coming  to  America,  obtained  a  fine  education 
and  afterwards  became  president  of  a  State  Normal  School  for 
colored  people.  He  told  mother  he  owed  all  he  was  to  Morris 
Officer.  Manv  such  beautiful  testimonials  have  come  to  his 
family.  He  was  constantly  touching  lives  for  good.  On  boat 
or  train,  in  waiting  station  or  home,  tactful  and  without  offense, 
he  sought  to  win  souls  for  the  Master;  and  can  we  imagine  the 
joy  and  surprise  that  now  are  his  in  meeting  in  the  upper  King¬ 
dom  many  who  were  won  by  his  words  and  earnest  life?  He 
lived  only  to  middle  life,  but  crowded  into  that  a  full  measure 
of  loving  deeds,  personal  consecration  and  service.  He  passed 
away  Nov.  1st,  1874,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Perhaps  a  little  as  to  the  journals  themselves  may  be  of  inter¬ 
est.  There  are  sixteen  books  in  all.  They  are  not  of  uniform 
size ;  some  evidently  made  from  paper  when  he  was  far  from  sup¬ 
plies  of  that  kind.  The  first  bears  date  of  July,  1848,  when  he 
was  at  Wittenberg  College,  and  at  the  beginning  was  intended 
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more  for  his  own  help  than  for  any  future  use.  The  title  of  the 
hrst  page  is  : 

'Help  me  with  care  to  shun  my  errors  past, 

And  make  each  day  a  critic  on  the  last.” 

The  entries  were  made  on  shipboard,  in  the  jungles  of  Africa, 
o  t  times  by  light  of  candle  or  torch  in  canoe  as  native  boatmen 
rowed  him  along  some  rushing  river,  and  we  almost  catch  the 
song  of  the  boatmen  as  we  read  the  description  of  the  weird 
strains,  aiding  the  oarsmen  in  united  effort. 

Many  times  the  record  was  made  in  extreme  weariness,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  day  of  the  hardest  physical  exertion.  Often  up  before 
sunrise  and  busy  with  matters  until  late  at  night,  he  made  such 
entries  as  these :  “Out  with  surveyor  all  day  helping  locate  our 
boundaries.  Men  require  watching  as  they  know  little  about 
tlie  work  and  am  compelled  to  do  much  of  it  myself."’  “Was 
burning  oyster  shell  all  day  to  obtain  lime  for  our  building.” 

utting  tin  roof  on  house,  raining  much  of  the  time.”  “Build¬ 
ing  dock  on  the  river  for  our  boats.”  “Planting  coffee  and 
other  treees  all  day;  very  tired.”  “Spent  the  day  in  trying  to 
make  peace  between  the  warring  tribes.  They  have  finally  agreed 
to  be  friendly,  and  now,  after  working  all  evening  on  the  books 

ot  the  mission,  writing  reports,  &c.,  it  is  midnight  and  I  am 
very  weary.” 

He  often  speaks  of  loneliness  and  longing  for  home  and  the 
dear  ones  there.  He  seldom  complains  of  any  personal  discom¬ 
fort.  He  says  m  one  letter:  “Perhaps  I  am  not  having  just 
t  le  right  kind  of  food  needed  for  such  intense  physical  exer- 

tl01\'  ,  Hls  llfe  was  a  constant  denying  of  self  that  money 
might  be  saved  for  the  work  so  near  his  heart,  not  only  as  a<rent 
or  the  foreign  field,  but  as  Superintendent  of  Home  Missions 
He  secured  passes  on  the  railroad,  seldom  rode  in  a  sleeping-car 
even  on  all  night  trips;  often  walked  long  distances  into  the 
country  over  wet  and  muddy  roads.  He  speaks  of  walking 
twenty  miles  to  conduct  a  service  or  seek  aid  for  his  work  as 
though  it  were  only  a  few  city  blocks. 

After  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  he  was  there  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Commission,  administering  help  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
of  both  armies.  He  spent  one  entire  night  and  day  assisting 
the  surgeons  m  their  terrible  work,  and  for  days  and  nights  to- 
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gether  he  gave  himself  no  rest.  A  little  note  book  kept  at  that 
time  has  but  few  entries,  but  the  pages  were  filled  with  messages 
and  addresses  from  dying  men  to  their  relatives  and  friends. 
This  little  book  mother  and  I  read  over  a  few  years  since,  but 
after  her  death  in  1910  we  were  unable  to  find  it.  He  met 
President  Lincoln  several  times  and  chanced  to  be  in  Washing¬ 
ton  at  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  and  was  greatly 
moved  by  it. 

As  father  kept  such  accurate  record  of  his  work  in  organizing 
societies  and  establishing  churches,  the  journals  will  be  of  value 
to  the  whole  Lutheran  denomination.  He  often  records,  in  the 
organization  of  churches  and  missions,  time  of  such  beginning, 
number  of  charter  members,  names  of  officers,  first  pastor,  &c., 
and  organizations  that  have  lost  their  early  history  may  here 
perhaps  find  what  they  lack.  In  many  of  these  small  be¬ 
ginnings  there  was  much  of  discouragement  and  toil.  Times 
without  number  he  speaks  of  walking  here  and  there  to  find  Lu¬ 
theran  families  and  bringing  them  together.  Often,  too,  his 
office  of  peacemaker  in  healing  dissensions  and  bringing  to¬ 
gether  factions  is  modestly  chronicled. 

Shortly  before  father’s  death  he  gathered  together  printed  and 
other  matter  to  form  a  history  of  Muhlenberg  Mission.  This  is 
also  sent  with  the  journals.  There  is  much  additional  matter 
on  this  mission  in  the  letters  to  his  family,  and  other  relatives 
and  friends,  which  have  been  preserved.  These  the  family  pre¬ 
fer  to  keep,  for  the  present  at  least. 

In  beautiful  Ferncliff  Cemetery  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  the  resting  places  of  relatives  and 
friends,  we  find  his  grave.  Only  a  modest  stone  marks  the 
place.  This  is  as  he  would  wish.  Within  hearing  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  bell,  and  near  the  institution  to  which  he  gave  so  much  of 
his  love  and  care,  his  body  rests,  but  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
thousands  his  life  and  influence  still  continues. 

This  hero  of  the  cross  and  his  beloved  and  faithful  companion 
are  now  reunited;  and  with  the  dear  children  who  preceded 
them,  safe  from  the  toil  and  sacrifices  of  life,  thev  are  with  the 
supremely  loved  Savior. 

Inspiration  and  help  have  come  to  the  writer  as  the  pages 
penned  so  long  ago  have  been  read,  and  I  realize  as  never  before 
the  beauty  of  a  life  of  service,  and  my  own  limitations  were 
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never  so  apparent.  Others  could  have  accomplished  this  review 
so  much  more  satisfactorily,  but  this  is  only  a  daughter’s  small 
tribute,  defective  and  lacking  as  it  may  be,  but  it  goes  with  earn¬ 
est  prayer  that  some  life  may  be  strengthened  and  encouraged. 

^  As  the  journals  themselves  come  to  the  care  of  the  Historical 
Society  located  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  they 
will  bring,  I  am  sure,  spiritual  blessings  to  the  students,  and  if 
only  one  of  these  be  led  to  a  deeper  consecration  it  will  be  worth 
the  sacrifice  we  feel  in  giving  them  to  the  care  of  the  Church. 
Among  my  mother’s  papers  we  found  the  following  lines,  and 

they  seem  so  typical  of  the  life  of  our  dear  parents  that  I  close 
with  them : 

“Love  thyself  last.  Look  near,  behold  thy  duty 
To  those  who  walk  beside  thee  down  life’s  road; 

Make  glad  their  days,  by  little  acts  of  beauty. 

And  help  them  bear  the  burden  of  Earth’s  load. 

Love  thy  self  last.  Look  for  and  find  a  stranger 
Who  staggers  neath  his  sin  and  his  despair* 

Go  lend  a  hand  and  lead  him  out  of  danger 
To  heights  where  he  may  see  the  world  is  fair. 

“Love  thyself  last.  The  vastness  above  thee 
Is  filled  with  spirit  forces  strong  and  pure; 

And  presently  these  fateful  friends  shall  love  thee ; 

Keep  thou  thv  watch  o’er  others  and  endure. 

Lo\e  thyself  last,  and  oh,  such  joy  shall  thrill  thee 
As  ne^i  yet  the  selfish  soul  was  given. 

Whate’re  thy  lot,  a  perfect  feast  will  fill  thee 
And  earth  shall  seem  the  anteroom  of  heaven. 

Lo^  e  thy  self  last,  and  thou  shalt  grow  in  spirit 
Jo  see,  to  hear,  to  know  and  understand 
1  he  message  of  the  stars :  Lo,  when  thou  shalt  hear  it 
And  all  God  s  joys  shall  be  at  thv  command.” 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  GOSPEL  IN  PREACHING. 

BY  REV.  H.  E.  BERKEY. 

This  is  an  old-fashioned  subject.  It  does  not  promise  much 
for  the  spirit  of  the  age.  This  spirit  is  tending  rapidly,  not  to 
say  precipitately,  to  neglect  the  spiritual  interests  of  man.  It 
emphasizes  the  here  and  the  now.  The  temporal  and  the  ma¬ 
terial,  presumed  by  many  from  age  to  age  to  cover  mams  entire 
welfare  and  well-being,  are  being  exploited  just  now  by  would  be 
moral  and  religious  savants,  under  various  forms  of  social  and 
socialistic  terminology.  The  reader  is  accordingly  apprised  at 
the  start  that  our  subject  is  what  it  is  deliberately.  The  author 
of  this  paper  is  a  moral  and  religious  allopath.  He  sees  the 
remedy  for  social  and  socialistic  and  all  the  other  problems  of 
life,  ultimately,  not  in  the  many  and  counter  human  theories 
and  hypotheses  of  opportunists  and  speculative  thinkers  in  gen¬ 
eral,  but  in  the  revealed  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  This  gospel, 
in  its  historY,  stands  related  to  its  forerunner  the  law.  In  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  therefore,  its  relation  to  the  law  must 
be  reckoned  with.  To  shed  some  light,  if  possible,  on  this  prob¬ 
lem,  will  be  the  aim  of  this  paper. 

We  shall  perhaps  best  see  the  place  of  the  law  and  the  gospel 
respectively  in  preaching,  whether  there  is  a  place  there  for  both 
or  either  of  them, —-for  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  some  professed 
preachers  in  the  past  have  preached  neither  the  law  nor  the  gos¬ 
pel, — we  shall  perhaps  best  see  our  subject  in  the  relation  of  its 
parts  to  the  whole,  if  we  notice  within  our  limits 

I.  The  Purpose  of  preaching. 

II.  The  nature  and  purpose  of  the  law. 

III.  The  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Gospel. 

IV.  The  relation  of  the  law  to  the  Gospel. 

This  done,  we  shall,  we  hope,  be  better  able  to  determine 

V.  The  place  of  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  respectively,  in 
preaching. 
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I.  THE  PURPOSE  OF  PREACHING. 

The  preacher  who  has  reached  the  point  where  he  seriously 
considers  the  purpose  of  his  preaching  has  made  a  long  stride 
toward  effective  preaching.  In  view  of  the  history  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  the  purpose  of  preaching  may  be  said  to  be :  to  lead  men  to 
realize  what  their  spiritual  condition  without  salvation  is;  to 
show  them  what  the  gospel  is  and  can  do  for  them ;  to  lead  them 
to  repent  and  forsake  sin ;  to  accept  salvation ;  to  help  those  who 
accept  salvation  to  be  faithful,  persevering,  comforted,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  victorious,  in  and  through  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Professor  Hoppin  states  the  purpose  of  preaching  thus : 
“Preaching  is  meant  to  arouse  in  men  the  feeling  of  divine  obli¬ 
gation,  the  consciousness  of  sin,  the  need  of  Christ  as  a  spiritual 
Deliverer,  the  believing  acceptance  of  him  as  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life,  the  implantation  of  a  force  truly  influencing  men’s 
destiny.1 

This  may  perhaps  suffice  to  show  us  the  purpose  of  preaching. 
We  pass  to  the  next  place  and  notice 

II.  THE  NATURE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  LAW. 

In  the  Old  Testament  original,  the  term  “law”  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  expressed  by  the  word  j-pilD  (torah.)  This,  according 
to  Gesenius,  signifies  in  the  first  place  “instruction,”  “doctrine,” 
the  source  of  which  may  be  either  “human  or  divine.”  Its  sec¬ 
ond  meaning  is  “law,”  or  collectively  “laws.”  These  again  may 
be  either  ‘Tiuman  or  divine.” 

And  inasmuch  as  we  sometimes  speak  of  the  Commandments 
as  the  Law,  we  may  notice  also  the  original  of  that  term.  We 
find  the  term  used  in  this  case  is  filXD  (mitswah),  and  means 
according  to  the  lexicographer  just  named,  “a  command,  a  pre¬ 
cept:  especially  used  of  the  precepts  of  God.”  In  Ex.  24:12 
where  God  says  to  Moses :  “Come  up  to  me  into  the  mount,  and 
be  there:  and  I  will  give  thee  tables  of  stone,  and  a  law  and 
commandments,”  the  words  translated  “law”  and  “command¬ 
ments”  are  Wfin  (torah)  and  niXD  (mitswah)  respectively. 
Both  are  singular  and  have  the  article,  ITllfDm  mififfi 
Hence  the  revised  version,  “I  will  give  thee  the  law  and  the 
commandment.” 


1  Pastoral  Theology,  p.  329. 
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In  the  Septuagint,  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  these  terms  we 
find :  tov  vo/jlov  Kcu  Tas  ZvTo\d<s  i.  e.  “the  law  and  the  command¬ 
ments/’  the  term  for  commandment  being  not  singular  as  in  the 
Hebrew  but  plural.  We  may  note  in  passing  that  the  Vulgate 
and  Luther  use  the  plural  also. 

In  Matt.  22  :36  where  the  lawyer  asks  Christ,  “Master,  which 
is  the  great  commandment  in  the  law  ?”  or,  as  Meyer  translates 
it,  “What  kind  of  a  commandment  is  great  in  the  law  ?”2  we  find 
the  same  Greek  terms  used  to  express  the  English  terms  “com¬ 
mandment,”  and  “law”  as  were  used  in  the  previous  passage 
from  the  Septuagint,  i.  e.,  ivroXrj  /xeyaA.77  iv  r w  vo/xw. 

In  almost  every  instance  where  the  English  term  “law”  ap¬ 
pears  in  our  New  Testament,  the  original  is  vo/xo?. 

If  now  we  turn  to  Thayer’s  New  Testament  Lexicon,  we  shall 
find  that  our  term  ro/xo?  is  a  general  term,  and  means  in  the  New 
Testament  “a  command,  law;  and  1.  of  any  law  whatever,  a 
precept  or  injunction.  2.  of  the  Mosaic  law.”  Under  this  sec¬ 
ond  definition  Thayer  remarks:  “Although  the  Jews  did  not 
make  a  distinction  as  we  do  between  the  moral  the  ceremonial, 
and  the  civil,  precepts  of  the  law,  but  thought  that  all  should  be 
honored  and  kept  with  the  same  conscientious  and  pious  regard, 
yet  in  the  New  Testament  not  infrequently  the  law  is  so  referred 
to  as  to  show  that  the  speaker  or  writer  has  his  eye  on  the 
ethical  part  of  it  alone,  as  of  primary  importance  and  among 
Christians  also  of  perpetual  validity,  but  does  not  care  for  the 
ceremonial  and  civil  portions,  as  being  written  for  Jews  alone.” 

Thayer’s  remark  just  quoted  explains  in  part  why  we  com¬ 
monly  speak  of  the  Law  as  the  Moral  Law.  This  designation  of 
it,  as  well  as  the  law  in  general,  is  explained  further  by  the  dog- 
maticians. 

Melanchthon  in  his  Loci  says :  “The  law  of  God  is  instruction 
communicated  from  God  teaching  us  what  we  ought  to  be,  to 
do,  and  not  to  do.”3 

Gerhard’s  words  remind  us  of  our  Catechism  when  he  says: 
“The  Moral  Law  is  summarily  comprehended  in  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments.”4 

And  says  a  modem  Lutheran,  “That  which  made  the  law 

2  Commentary  on  Matthew  in  loco. 

3  See  his  Loci ,  Corpus  Reformatorum,  Vcrl.  21,  p.  294. 

4  Loci ,  V.,  p.  222. 
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weak  so  that  it  could  not  work  its  fulfillment,  was  not  its  ob¬ 

jectivity,  nor  any  defect  whatever  in  the  law  which  in  itself  is 
good  and  holy  (Rom.  7:12,  16) — but  according  to  Rom.  8:3  it 
was  rather  the  power  of  the  flesh,  or  rather  the  power  of  sin 
which  dwells  in  the  flesh. ”5 

Hastings’  Bible  Dictionary  says :  “In  Christian  theology  the 
Decalogue  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  revelation,  or  as  a  republi¬ 
cation  of  the  fundamentals  of  religion  and  morality.  It  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  Old  Testament  or  legal  economy, 
and  as  such  was  designed  to  show  the  path  of  duty,  to  deepen 

the  sense  of  guilt,  and  to  awaken  a  profound  sense  of  human 

inability.”6 

We  have  thus  seen  the  nature  of  the  law  :  and,  to  some  extent 
also,  incidentally  as  in  the  last  quotation  e.  g.,  the  purpose  of  the 
law.  On  the  purpose  of  the  law  the  following  may  yet  be  noted : 

Luther  says,  “The  office  of  the  law  is  not  to  demand  our 
works,  but  to  show  us  our  sins,  and  our  inability  to  work;  Tor 
through  the  law  cometh  the  knowledge  of  sin.’  Rom.  3  :20.”7 

Melanchthon  likewise  taught  that  “it  is  God’s  will  that  the 
law  be  preached,  since  through  it,  as  St.  Paul  says,  there  is  the 
knowledge  of  sin.”8 

Among  the  modern  writers  the  following  from  Hodge :  “The 

office  of  the  law  is  neither  to  justify  nor  sanctify .  To  be 

prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel,  we  must  be  convinced 
of  sin,  humbled  under  a  sense  of  turpitude,  silenced  under  a 
conviction  of  its  condemning  power,  and  prostrated  at  the  foot¬ 
stool  of  mercy,  under  a  feeling  that  we  cannot  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Law,  that  if  ever  saved,  it  must  be  by  other  power 
than  our  own.”9 

To  revert  to  our  Lutheran  confessions,  the  Epitome  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord  sets  forth  that  the  Law  was  given  to  man 
for  three  purposes :  First,  that  through  it  external  discipline 
might  be  preserved  and  the  unruly  and  disobedient  might  be 
restrained;  secondly,  that  through  it  men  might  be  led  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  sins;  thirdly,  that  after  their  regeneration 
and  the  experience  that  the  flesh  still  clings  to  them,  they  might 

5  Dr.  Weidner,  Biblical  Theology,  II,  p.  109. 

6  Bible  Dictionary,  Vol.  I,  Art.  Decalogue. 

7  Werke,  St.  Louis  Ed.,  Vol.  19  :1561. 

8  C.  F.  his  Loci,  Corpus  Ref.  Vol.  22,  p.  252-3. 

9  Commentary  on  Rom.  (Unabridged),  pp.  134-5. 
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have  a  rule,  according  to  which  they  should  direct  and  regulate 
their  whole  lives.”10 

And  says  Dean  Stanley,  "Sinai  is  not  Palestine,  the  Law  is  not 
the  Gospel;  but  the  Ten  Commandments,  in  letter  and  in  spirit, 
remain  to  us  as  the  relic  of  that  time.  They  represent  to  us, 
both  in  fact  and  in  idea,  the  granite  foundation,  the  immovable 
mountain  on  which  the  world  is  built  up  :  without  which  all 
theories  of  religion  are  but  as  shifting  and  fleeting  clouds :  they 
give  the  two  homely  fundamental  laws,  which  all  subsequent 
Revelation  has  but  confirmed  and  sanctified, — the  Law  of  our 
dutv  towards  God,  and  the  Law  of  our  dutv  towards  our  neigh- 
bor.”11 

We  have  now  seen  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Law.  In 
order  to  see  the  several  phases  of  our  subject,  and  carry  forward 
the  line  of  consideration  marked  out  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  we  need  to  notice 

in.  THE  NATURE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

The  Greek  term  used  throughout  the  Xew  Testament,  and 
traslated  by  our  word  "Gospel,”  is  evayyeA.iov.  This  term  Thayer 
defines  as:  "1.  a  reward  for  good  tidings.  2.  good  tidings;.  .  .  . 
In  the  Xew  Testament  specifically.  .  .  .After  the  death  of  Christ 
the  term  to  ex«yyeA.tov  comprises  also  the  preaching  of  (concerning) 
Jesus  Christ  as  having  suffered  death  on  the  cross  to  procure 
eternal  salvation  for  men  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  as  restored 
to  life  and  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God  in  heaven,  thence 
to  return  in  majesty  to  consummate  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  so  that 
it  may  be — defined  as  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  through 
Christ;  the  proclamation  of  the  grace  of  God  manifested  and 
pledged  in  Christ;  the  gospel.”12 

Vincent  says  of  the  term  "Gospel,"  "Though  the  word  came 
naturally  to  be  used  as  the  title  of  books  containing  the  history 
of  the  good  tidings,  in  the  Xew  Testament  itself  it  is  never  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  sense  of  a  written  book,  but  always  means  the 
word  preached. ”13 


10  Cf.  Book  of  Concord,  (Jacobs),  Vol.  I,  p.  508. 

11  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,  First  Series,  p.  198. 

12  N.  T.  Lexicon  in  loco. 

13  Word  Studies  in  the  New  Testament,  Vol.  I,  p.  8. 
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Dr.  Schaff,  writing  of  this  term  “Gospel”  says:  “In  the  Chris- 
tian  sense,  as  used  in  the  New  Testament,  [the  term  meansl 
goo  lungs  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ;  in  the  ecclesiastical 
sense,  the  historical  record  of  this  salvation,  or  the  life  death 

and  resurrection  of  Christ,  or  the  gospel  history  which  we  have’ 
m  a  fourfold  form.”14 

Hastings  says:  “The  content  of  this  New  Testament  Gospel 
had  two  stages.  (1)  In  the  mouth  of  Christ,  and  of  those 
whom  while  He  was  on  earth.  He  sent  forth  to  proclaim  it 
it  was  the  good  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  he  had 
come  to  establish;. ...  (2)  After  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection 
it  became  the  good  tidings  (not  so  much  brought  by,  and  pro¬ 
claimed,  as)  about  Christ.”15  "  F 


So  much  for  the  term  “Gospel”  strictly  speaking.  But  there 
IS  a  sense  m  which  this  term  is  used  more  broadly 

Says  Brochmand,  a  conservative  Danish  theologian  of  the 
seventeenth  century :  “The  Gospel  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Grace  of 
o  and  gratuitous  pardon  of  sin  for  the  sake  of  Christ  the 
mediator,  and  his  merit  apprehended  by  faith.  This  doctrine 
was  revealed  not  only  in  the  New  Testament,  but  also  in  its  own 
way  m  t  e  Old  Testament  (in  the  New  more  clearly).  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  those  things  which  were  contained  in  the  ceremonial 
aw,  had  the  force  of  Law,  so  far  as  they  commanded  certain  acts 
an  ntes ;  yet  as  far  as  they  represented  Christ,  the  Mediator, 
and  His  merit  to  be  apprehended  by  faith,  by  certain  rites,  such 

as  types  and  shadows,  they  are  properly  to  be  considered  as  Gos- 
pel.  16 


Hence  also  the  language  of  the  Formula  of  Concord-.  “All 
tiat  consoles,  all  that  offers  to  the  transgressor  of  the  law  the 
grace  and  favor  of  God,  is  properly  called  the  Gospel.”17  And 
says  the  same  Formula  further,  “The  word  Gospel  is  not  always 
used  and  understood  in  one  and  the  same  sense,  but  in  two  senses, 
m  e  o  y  Scriptures,  as  also  by  the  ancient  and  modern  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Church.  For,  sometimes  it  is  so  used  that  the  whole 
coctnne  of  Christ,  our  Lord,  is  understood  by  it,  which  he  set 
ort.i  during  his  ministry  upon  earth,  and  in  the  New  Testa- 


14  Schaff -Herzog  Encpd .,  Third  Ed.  Revised,  Vol. 

15  Bible  Diet.,  Vol.  II,  p.  233. 

16  Quoted  in  Schmidt's  Dogmatic ,  p.  520. 

17  Book  of  Concord,  New  Market  Ed.  p.  653. 


II,  p.  891. 
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ment  commanded  to  be  taught,  and  thus  he  has  comprehended 
in  it  the  explanation  of  the  Law,  and  the  revelation  of  the  be¬ 
nevolence  and  grace  of  God,  his  heavenly  Father.. ....  At  other 

times  it  is  used  in  a  more  limited  sense  in  which  it  embraces,  not 
the  preaching  of  repentance  but  only  the  preaching  of  the  grace 
of  God,  as  it  follows  immediately  afterward,  Mk.  1 :15,  where 
Christ  says :  “Repent  and  believe  the  Gospel.5’18 

With  this  latter  sense  corresponds  our  Catechism  which  says: 
“By  the  gospel  is  meant  that  which  offers  God’s  grace  to  me  in 
Jesus  Christ.”19 

Thus  far  the  nature  of  the  Gospel.  And  now  as  to  its  purpose. 

From  what  we  have  just  seen  as  to  its  nature,  it  is  evident 
that  what  we  conceive  to  be  its  purpose  will  depend  on  whether 
we  take  the  broader  view  and  incorporate  into  its  meaning  some¬ 
thing  of  what  from  a  narrower  standpoint  belongs  strictly  to  the 
Law ;  or  whether  we  take  the  narrower  view  and  regard  it  as  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  not  with  Law  and  Gospel,  but  with  the  Gospel  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  Law. 

With  the  alternative  just  stated  kept  in  view,  little  more  need 
be  said  on  this  point.  It  may  be  helpful  here,  however,  to  re¬ 
call  some  of  the  most  striking  declarations  of  the  Lord  himself 
as  to  the  purpose  of  his  Gospel : 

“I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.”  (Matt.  10  :34) . 

“I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance.” 
(Mk.  2:17). 

“For  the  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost.”  (Matt.  18  :11) . 

“I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might 
have  it  more  abundantly.”  (Jno.  10:10). 

“Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations.  .  .  .to  observe  whatso¬ 
ever  I  have  commanded  you.”  (Matt.  28  :19). 

And  now  we  have  seen,  the  purpose  of  preaching,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  and  purpose  of  the  law  and  the  gospel  respectively.  We 
shall  need  to  consider  in  the  next  place 

IV.  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  LAW  TO  THE  GOSPEL. 

This  relation  may  be  seen  to  some  extent  by  noting  the  dif- 

18  B.  C.,  Jacobs,  vol.  1,  p.  649-50. 

19  Luthers  Catechism,  G.  S.  Ed.,  p.  19. 
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ference  in  the  effect  produced  on  those  who  know  God  only 
through  the  Law,  and  those  who  know  him  through  both  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel.  An  illustration  is  afforded  us  by  the  case  of  the 
Israelites  at  Sinai,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  disciples  with  Christ 
on  the  other.  The  Israelites  shrink  back  in  terror  and  beseech 
Moses,  “Let  not  God  speak  with  us  lest  we  die.”  Once  Moses, 
theii  mediator,  has  spoken  with  God,  they  cannot  bear  for  long 
the  visual  presence  even  of  this  great  but  imperfect  man.  He 
must  needs  put  a  veil  over  his  face  while  with  them.  (Ex. 
34:30).  The  disciples,  on  the  other  hand,  rejoice  in  familiar 
association  and  loving  fellowship  with  their  Mediator,  the  Per¬ 
fect  Man,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Lord  of  Life,  Christ  Jesus.  They 
are  pained  at  the  very  suggestion  of  separation  from  Him,  and 
cry  out  in  despair,  “Lord  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the 
word  of  eternal  life.”  (Jno.  6:68). 

But  we  must  not  infer  from  this  contrast  that  the  Law  has  no 
beneficent  place  in  the  economy  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  that 
v  e  are  to  read  John  1 :17  after  the  manner  of  the  Authorized 
Version:  “The  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ.”  The  interpolated  “but”  is  very  mis¬ 
leading.  For  grace  here,  as  Meyer  points  out,  is  y  x [the 
grace]  in  the  definite  and  formal  sense  of  redemption,  saving 
grace. ,  i.  e the  grace  of  the  Father  in  the  Son.  (Cf.  Peter:  “Ho 
other  name.  Acts  4:12).  Likewise  John  says :  ^  ahrjOaa,  the 
truth,  because,  (Cf.  Olshausen),  while  “assuredly  there  was 
truth  in  the  Old  Testament,”'  though  not  grace,  “here  we  must 
understand  the  truth  in  the  absolute  sense,  which  is  the  true  be¬ 
ing  and  essence  itself.  ....“The  Law  demands,  and  thereby 
elicits  the  consciousness  of  sin,  and  the  need  of  redemption.” 
To  meet  this  demand,  and  not  isolated  from  it,  “the  Gospel  im¬ 
parts  substantive  life  and  power  from  above.”  Hence  we  should 
read:  “The  Law  was  given  by  Moses,  The  Grace  and  The 
Truth  came  [to  mankind]  through  Jesus  Christ.”  Accordingly 

both  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  have  their  place  in  the  Hew  Testa¬ 
ment  dispensation. 


Concrete  examples  of  the  conclusion  just  reached  are  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  Young  Ruler,  and  the  Philippian  Jailer,  respect¬ 
ively.  When  the  Young  Ruler  came  to  Christ  and  inquired, 
"What  shall  I  do  that  I  may  have  eternal  life?”  the  answer  was 
Keep  the  commandments,”— the  precepts  of  the  Moral  Law. 
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When  the  Jailer  wanted  to  know  what  he  must  do  to  be  saved, 
die  answer  drew  his  attention,  not  to  the  Law  but  to  the  Gospel, 
—Christ.  But  there  is  no  inconsistency  here;  merely  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  stage  of  progress  of  the  two  individuals  towards  sal¬ 
vation.  This  difference  is  indicated  by  the  matter  and  form  of 
their  respective  questions.  The  Young  Ruler  desires  to  secure 
eternal  life;  the  Jailer  would  be  saved  from  eternal  death.  The 
Ruler  had  not  as  yet  realized  himself  a  sinner,  without  grace  and 
totally  undone,  hence  he  was  commended  to  the  Law.  The 
Jailer,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  himself  utterly  lost,  and  was  verg¬ 
ing  on  despair ;  he  is  commended  to  Christ. 

These  examples  may  afford  us  some  light  on  the  relation  of 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel  in  the  history  of  the  chosen  people,  and 
ff  the  founding  of  the  Christian  Church.  This  question  has 
aad,  ever  since,  a  vital  place  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  We  pass 
at  once  to  a  notice  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  To  the 
history  of  the  question  from  the  apostolic  church  to  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  briefly  later. 

As  is  well  known,  the  relation  of  the  Law  to  the  Gospel  was 
the  subject  of  the  great  “Antinomian  Controversy”  that  sprang 
up  in  1527,  and  under  different  names,  raged  for  fifty  years.  The 
Formula  of  Concord,  says  in  reference  to  it,  “On  this  subject, 
too,  a  controversy  has  arisen  between  some  divines  of  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession.  For  the  one  party  have  asserted  that  the  Gos¬ 
pel  is  properly  not  a  preaching  of  grace,  but  also  at  the  same 
time  a  preaching  of  repentance,  reproving  the  greatest  sin, 
namely  that  of  unbelief.  But  the  other  party  have  contended 
that  the  Gospel  is  not  properly  a  preaching  of  repentance,  re¬ 
proving  sin;  for  this  is  properly  the  office  of  the  Law  of  God, 
which  reproves  all  sins,  and  consequently,  unbelievers  also;  but, 
that  the  Gospel  is  properly  a  preaching  of  the  grace  and  mercy 
of  God,  for  Christ’s  sake,  through  whom  is  remitted  and  for¬ 
given,  unto  those  who  are  converted  to  Christ,  the  unbelief  in 
which  they  previously  lived,  and  which  was  reproved  by  the 
Law  of  God.”20 

The  history  of  this  controversy  would  help  to  illuminate  this 
division  of  our  subject.  But  space  will  not  permit  more  than  a 
few  brief  extracts  from  Luther,  showing  his  position  in  reference 
to  the  controversy : 


20  B.  C.  Jacobs,  P.  549. 
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“The  Lord’s  Prayer  contains  much  of  the  Law.  Por  he  who 
prays  it  rightly,  confesses  with  each  petition  [Luther  specifies  in 
connection  with  each  petition]  that  the  Law  is  not  yet  fulfilled 
by  him.  Consequently  the  Lord’s  Prayer  itself  teaches  that  the 
Law  precedes,  underlies,  and  follows,  the  Gospel,  and  that  re¬ 
pentance  begins  with  the  Law.  Hence  those  who  would  discard 
the  Law,  must  discard  much  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Likewise 
they  must  remove  from  the  Gospels  the  greater  part  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Lord  himself.  Por  he  not  only  quotes  the  Law 

of  Moses  (Matt.  5:17  ff.)  but  expounds  it,  and  teaches  that  it  i 
is  not  abrogated. 

And  when  he  instructs  the  Pharisees  concerning  the  first  and 
great  commandment  in  the  Law,  he  sanctions  the  Law . 

The  Lord  also  chastises,  rebukes,  threatens,  terrifies,  every¬ 
where  in  the  Gospel,  and  exercises  the  office  of  the  Law.”21 

“If  the  Law  were  taken  away,  no  one  would  know  what  Christ 
is,  or  what  he  did  when  he  fulfilled  the  Law. 

Finally,  the  Law  has  been  so  fulfilled  in  Christ,  that  you  can¬ 
not  pi  each  that  fact  without  preaching  that  the  Law  is  not  ful¬ 
filled  in  us. 

“Therefore  the  doctrine  of  the  Law  is  necessary  in  the  Church, 
and  by  all  means  to  be  retained  therein,  since  without  this  Christ 
himself  cannot  be  retained. 

Therefoie  the  Law  as  well  as  the  Gospel  is  to  be  preached 
without  discrimination,  as  well  to  Christians  as  to  unbelievers.”22 

Luther’s  successive  views  on  the  relation  of  the  Law  to  the 
Gospel  are  treated  pretty  fully  by  Seeberg  in  his  History  of  Doc¬ 
trine,  and  by  Kostlin  in  his  Luthers  Theology  (both  works  trans¬ 
lated  by  Hr.  Hay),  and  in  Kostlin’s  Martin  Luther ,  Sein  Leben 
und  seine  Schriften.  From  the  Leben  we  gather  that  Luther 

confessed  to  have  lacked  clear  views  on  our  subject  for  more  than 
thirty  years.23 

The  relation  of  the  Law  to  the  Gospel  was  further  set  forth  in 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  under  what  was  known  as  “The 
Third  Use  of  tne  Lav.  This  was  that  the  Law,  in  addition  to 

21  We?ke ,  St.  Louis  Ed.,  Vol.  20,  p.  1637  ff.  Melanchthon  also  pointed 
out  that  Christ  himself,  the  author  and  bringer  of  salvation,  “preached  and 
expounded  the  Ten  Commandments,”  i.  e.  the  Law,  and  that  the  apostles  did 
likewise. — C.  R„  22,  p.  253. 

22  Luther’s  Werke,  St.  Louis  Ed.,  Vol.  20,  p.  1645  ff. 

23  Martin  Luther ,  Sein  Leben  usw.  Vol.  I,  p.  107. 
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(1)  being  a  means  of  external  discipline,  and  (2)  of  bringing 
men  to  a  knowledge  of  sin,  is  furthermore  (3)  a  guide  of  life  for 

Christians. 

As  this  was  also  a  matter  of  controversy,  the  Formula  of  Con¬ 
cord  treats  of  it  also.24 

As  to  the  present  day  position  of  Lutheranism  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  space  will  permit  only  a  word  from  Dr.  Valentine:  “An 
instrumental  connection  of  the  ministry  of  the  Law  with  that  of 
the  Gospel,  in  the  Holy  Spirit’s  call  to  salvation  must  be  recog¬ 
nized.”  He  quotes  Melanchthon  with  approval  as  having  done 
this.  He  adds  further,  “There  can  be  no  place  for  ‘antinomi- 
anism’  in  our  theology.  The  growing  tendency  towards  elimi¬ 
nation  of  law  and  judicial  conceptions  from  the  atonement  is 
away  from  Scriptural  Theology.”25 

We  have  now  seen  the  relation  of  the  Law  to  the  Gospel;  also 
'their  nature  and  purpose,  respectively;  likewise  the  purpose  of 
preaching.  We  are  now  ready  finally  to  notice  our  last  head. 

V.  THE  PLACE  OF  THE  LAW  AND  THE  GOSPEL  IX  PEEACHIXG. 

From  what  has  already  been  presented,  we  may  note  here  that 
there  are  at  least  two  views  in  reference  to  the  place  of  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel  in  preaching.  One  of  these  is  that  only  the 
Gospel  proper  should  be  preached;  the  other  that  both  should, 

be  preached. 

We  may  note  further  that  much  of  the  controversy  as  to  this 
subject  hinges  on  the  wider  or  narrower  meaning  put  into  the 
respective  terms,  “the  Law”  and  “the  Gospel.”  The  proper 
conclusion  to  the  whole  matter,  we  think,  is  that  man  must  be 
shown  (1)  what  his  natural  relation  to  God  is;  (2)  what  that 
relation  should  be,  and  (3)  how  he  may  be  freed  from  the 
former  relation  and  established  in  the  latter.  This,  we  believe, 
can  never  be  accomplished  without  preaching,  in  substance  if 
not  in  form,  what  is  generally  understood  as  both  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel,-— whether  we  call  it  by  those  names,  one  or  both,  or 
neither  of  them. 

24  B.  C.,  Jacobs  I,  508  ff»,  595  ff.  Cf.  also  Melancht  lion’s  Loci  Tertium  officium 
egis  in  his,  quo  sunt  fide  justi  est  ut  et  doceat  eos  de  bonis  operibus. — Corpus  Ref. 
Vol  21,  p.  406  f. 

25  Christian  Theology,  Vol.  II,  pp.  195-7 
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In  accord  with  the  above  conclusion  we  quote  the  declaration 
of  Hodge :  “Though  the  law  cannot  save  us,  it  must  prepare  us 
for  salvation.  It  should  therefore  be  carefully  and  faithfully 
preached,  both  in  its  extent  and  authority.” 

Canon  Farrar’s  characteristic  discussion  of  the  Law  affords  a 
vivid  and  pertinent  word  at  this  point:  “The  Law,  taken 
alone,  would  reduce  us  to  abject  and  absolute  despair.  For, 
taken  alone,  it  reveals  to  us  three  terrible  things.  (1)  It  shows 
us  a  God  of  awful  purity,  of  inexorable  holiness,  of  purer  eyes 
than  to  behold  iniquity,  who  chargeth  his  angels  with  folly,  and 
in  whose  sight  the  very  heavens  are  not  clean;  a  jealous  God,  a 
besetting  God,  who  sees  us,  not  as  we  should  like  to  be  esteemed, 
but  as  we  are,  and  whose  eves  read,  through  all  veils  of  darkness 
and  secrecy;  the  inmost  imaginations  of  our  heart.  (2)  And, 
over  against  this  awful  God,  it  shows  us  sin  in  all  its  hideous 
seductiveness,  in  all  its  dark  and  devilish  malignity,  in  all  its 
overwhelming  peril.  (3)  And  then  it  shows  us  ourselves,  in 
awful  union  with  sin,  in  awful  contrast  with  God.  It  shows  us 
the  hideousness  of  our  naked  hearts,  their  sunless  caverns,  their 
unclean  imagery,  their  leprous  stains.  It  points  us  to  some 
guilty,  dishonest,  impure,  abject,  shrinking  creature,  and  says, 
“Look  at  this  vileness.  It  is  thyself !”  Herein  lies  the  awfulness 
of  the  law  which  worketh  death.  Its  very  perfection  reveals  to 
us  the  frightful  discord  of  our  beings,  the  unfathomable  gulf 
which  seems  to  yawn  between  us  and  God.  And  now  vou  can 
understand — what  made  David  cry,  “Behold  I  was  shapen  in 
iniquity,,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me :  but  lo !  Thou 
requirest  truth  in  the  inward  parts” ;  and  what  made  Job  cry, 
“I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine 
eve  seeth  Thee :  wherefore  I  abhor  myself  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes”;  and  what  made  Isaiah  cry,  “Woe  is  me,  for  I  am  a  man 
of  unclean  lips!”;  and  what  made  Paul  cry,  “Wretched  man  that 
1  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?”  And 
now  you  understand  what  St.  Paul  meant  bv  “the  curse  of  the 
law” ;  and  “the  law  worketh  wrath”;  and  “by  the  law  is  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  sin.”  The  God-revelation,  the  self-revelation  of  the  law, 
taken  alone,  is  as  the  lightning  flash  which  reveals  the  perils  to 
the  terror  of  which  it  adds.  And  when  man  has  not  fled  to  Christ 
from  this  meeting  of  the  sea  of  calamity  with  the  sea  of  crime, 
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from  this  burden  of  guilt  united  with  misery,  then  cometh  the 
jnidnight ! 

“But  these  considerations  must  not  for  a  moment  lead  you  to 
disparage  the  glory  of  the  Ten  Words  of  God.  St.  Paul  indeed 
calls  them  “the  letter  that  killeth,”  “the  ministration  of  death, 
written  and  engraven  on  stone,”  and  “the  ministration  of  con¬ 
demnation”  (2  Cor.  3:6-11).  He  even  summarizes  the  law  of 
commandments  contained  in  ordinances  as  “the  enmity”  (Eph. 
2:15)  and  “the  bond  written  in  ordinances  that  was  against  us, 
which  was  contrary  to  us”  (Col.  2:14).  But  in  all  these  pas¬ 
sages  he  is  showing  that  this  law  must  never  be  judged  of  as 
though  it  stood  alone.  It  presupposes,  it  necessitates,  it  leads  to 
the  Gospel.  The  transient,  he  shows,  is  the  vestibule  to  the  eter¬ 
nal.  The  threat  never  stands  apart  from  the  good  tidings.  The 
menaces  of  death  are  cancelled  by  the  obedience  of  Christ.  Even 
in  the  old  dispensation,  the  broken  tablets  lay  in  the  golden  ark, 
overshadowed  by  the  wings  of  cherubim,  who  looked  into  the 
mystery  of  the  mercy-seat  sprinkled  with  atoning  blood.  “Thou 
shalt  put  the  mercy-seat  above  the  ark,  and  in  the  ark  thou  shalt 
put  the  testimony  that  I  shall  give  thee,  and  there  will  I  meet 
with  thee,  and  1  will  commune  with  thee  from  above  the  mercy- 
seat,  from  between  the  two  cherubim  which  are  upon  the  ark  of 
the  testimony.”  Those  cherubim  were  not  the  cherubim  of  the 
flaming  sword  which  prevented  all  access  to  the  tree  of  life  in  the 
Paradise  of  God,  but  the  cherubim  who  pledged  God’s  mercy  for 
all  humble  access  to  his  presence.  And  thus  the  very  deathful- 
ness  of  the  law  became  a  source  of  life.  “The  law  worketh  wrath,” 
and  “by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin” ;  yet  it  leads  us  to  the 
love  of  God  as  its  source,  and  to  the  hope  of  forgiveness  for  its 
violation.  The  law  of  death  was  no  less  the  law  of  love  which 
had  been  antecedently  and  simultaneously  revealed,  which  would 
iij  due  time  be  fully  manifested  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 
The  Lord  of  love  and  fire  stood  with  the  fiery  prophets  of  Sinai 
and  of  Carmel  and  the  fire  which  had  menaced  fury  and  venge¬ 
ance  was  seen  to  be  but  another  aspect  of  the  unconsuming  fire 
of  love.  And  in  the  light  of  this  revelation  “we  are  not  under  the 
law,  but  under  grace,” ....  Even  the  punishments,  even  the  men¬ 
aces,  even  the  unpitying  sternness  of  the  law,  has  no  object  for 
any  one  of  us  but  to  bring  us  to  Christ.”26 

26  Voice  from  Sinai ,  p.  68  f. 
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ut  if  this  fervid  deliverance  has  served  to  emphasize  our  con- 
clusi0ns  that  for  man’s  best  good  both  the  Law  and  the  Gospel 

eed  be  preached,  there  is,  as  Luther  long  ago  pointed  out,  a 
right  and  wrong  way  of  doing  this. 

Says  Luther;  “He,  who  by  means  of  the  Gospel  removes  the 
enL  of  the  law,  and  he  who  by  means  of  the  law  removes  the 
conso  ations  of  the  gospel ;  he  who  preaches  in  such  a  manner 
mt  the  presumptuous  are  assured,  and  those  in  terror  because  of 
their  sins  are  terrified  still  more;  he  who  directs  those  convicted 
bj  the  law  only  to  prayer  for  grace,  instead  of  to  the  means  of 
grace  ;  he,  who  m  the  explanation  of  the  law,  and  its  demands  and 
threatenmgs,  represents  it  as  though  God  is  satisfied  with  that 

W  +wlS  nSt:an’  S°  f ar  as  he  is  able>  Performs  in  accordance 

W1  6  but  overlooks  his  weakness,  and  represents  the 
gospel  as  bringing  consolation  to  those  already  pious;  he  who 
seeks  to  stimulate  the  unregenerate  to  good  works  by  means  of 
ie  requirements,  threatenings  and  promises  of  the  law,  and  de¬ 
mands  of  those  who  are  still  destitute  of  faith,  the  denial  of  sin 
and  love  to  God  and  their  neighbor;  he,  who  requires  a  particu- 
ai  degree  of  repentance  and  only  consoles  such  as  have  already 
become  new  men;  he,  who  confounds  the  ‘cannot  believe’  with 
the  dare  not  believe,’  and  the  like-does  not  divide  the  word  of 
tnith  aright  but  confuses  and  mingles  together  law  and  gospel.”27 

these  words  from  Luther  have  shown  us  how  not  to  preach 
the  Law  we  may  now  hear  from  Prof.  Hoppin  how  we  should 
preach  it.  We  should”,  says  he,  “most  assuredly  preach  the  law, 
but  not  by  itself  alone,  and  rather  as  a  preparation  for  the  Gospel 
W  e  should  preach  it  as  Christ  teaches  us  to  preach  it,  not  ‘as  it 
was  said  by  them  of  old  time’,  but  as  ‘I  say  unto  you’.  He  who 
does  this  is  honored  of  Christ.  ‘Whosoever  shall  do  and  teach 
them  the  same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven’. 
,re  syuld  preach  the  law  in  the  brighter  and  larger  light  of  the 
-  ew  Testament,  intelligently  as  a  means  to  a  higher  end,  and  not 
exclusively  as  a  system  of  condemnation,  of  terror,  of  warning 
even,  but  m  its  true  relation  to  the  mind  and  to  Christ’s  redemp¬ 
tive  work  in  and  for  the  mind ;  in  order  to  show  men  how  the  law 
may  be  disobeyed,  and  how  sin  may  arise,  or  what  sin  is,  thus 
making  the  law  a  school-master  to  lead  to  Christ . In  this 


27  Luther’s  Werke,  St.  Louis  Ed 
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way  we  may  hope  to  convict  of  sin  and  to  awaken  that  repentance 
which  springs  from  a  clear  view  of  the  righteousness  of  the  law. 
Otherwise  yon  may  declare  men  sinners  and  they  will  sin  on. 
Otherwise  you  may  appeal  to  the  fears  and  passions  of  men,  and 
tell  them  of  eternal  punishment  in  vain.  The  law  should  be 
preached  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  its  demand  upon  rational 
creatures  who  are  made  by  the  constitution  of  their  beings  sub¬ 
jects  of  moral  government.  Its  penalties  must  appeal  to  the  con¬ 
science,  and  not  be  preached  with  irrational  dogmatism,  with 
fiery  assertiveness,  nor  so  disproportionately  and  predominantly, 
as  to  lead  men  to  fear  merely, or  to  despair,  or  to  what  is  worse, 
indifference.  The  law  should  be  preached  in  the  light  of  the 
Gospel,  and  never  separated  from  the  sweet  light  of  the  Gospel 
and  from  those  inspiring  and  hopeful  relations  into  which 
Christ  has  introduced  the  law.”28 

Another  word  of  direction  in  reference  to  the  place  of  the  law 
and  the  gospel  in  preaching,  a  word  perhaps  thus  far  not  direct¬ 
ly  emphasized,  is  that  we  need  to  beware  of  going  to  extremes. 
To  do  so  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  preach  only  Moses,  and  on  the 
other,  only  Paul,  whereas  what  is  needed  is  the  blessed  medium 
between  the  two,  Christ  Jesus.  To  follow  this  idea  down  through 
the  history  of  the  Church,  we  must  beware  of  becoming  either 
modern  Judaizers,  or  their  opposites,  Gnostics;  we  must  beware 
of  the  sixteenth  century  Catholics,  an  cl  Major,  and  their  oppon¬ 
ents  in  varying  shades  from  Agricola  to  Amsdorf.  We  need  to 
beware  of  modern  enthusiasts, — champions  of  the  gospel  of  love 
without  the  law.  Once  more,  we  need  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
modern  pro-nomians  who  preach  another  phase  of  law,  from  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  Drummond,  and  Darwin,  to  Haeckel  and  Ex- 
President  Eliot. 

We  venture  a  word  farther  in  reference  to  this  whole  matter. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  good  deal  of  Protestant  preach¬ 
ing  is,  unconsciously,  more  or  less  Catholic,  due  to  a  mistaken 
conception  of  the  purpose  of  the  Law.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  doing  of  certain  things,  and  the  avoidance  of  others,  with 
the  implied,  if  not  expressed,  hope  that  thus  the  Christian  life 
may  be  propagated  here  and  eternal  life  merited  hereafter.  We 
need  to  remember  the  word  of  the  Saviour,  ‘‘When  ye  shall  have 


28  Pastoral  Theol.,  p.  332. 
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done  all  the  things  that  are  commanded  of  you,  [and  when  and 
how  can  we  ever  do  them?]  say,  ‘we  are  unprofitable  servants- 
we  have  done  that  which  it  was  our  duty  to  do/”  (Lk  17*10) 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  by  Protestant  preachers  that  the  Law 

is  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ,  but  not  a  Saviour  to  take 
the  place  of  Christ. 

In  our  desire  to  see  evidences  of  the  “fruits”  of  our  ministry 
we  are  apt  to  sympathize  strongly  with  James,  as  over  against 

aul  whose  “faith  alone”  Luther  so  stoutly  championed  The 
subtle  dangers  of  this  sympathy  with  James,  or,  perhaps  more 

accurately,  with  a  wrong  interpretation  of  James,  are  well  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Prof.  Denny. 

“The  conception  of  St.  Janies  is  that  from  which  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nascent  Catholicism  can  best  be  understood . In 

the  other  Catholic  (General)  Epistles  Law  is  not  mentioned 
but  it  is  clear  from  Jude,  II  Peter,  and  I  John,  that  there  were 
tendencies  to  antinomianism  at  work  in  many  places.  Such  ten¬ 
dencies  seem  inseparable  from  every  revival  of  religion,  relig¬ 
ion,  as  already  remarked,  transcending,  even  while  it  guarantees, 
morality.  To  counter-act  them  without  reintroducing  legalism 
and  lapsing  from  a  Christian  to  a  pre-Christian  type  of  religion, 
was  not  easy;  and  the  use  of  ro^os  by  St.  James,  the  habit  of  con¬ 
ceiving  the  Old  Testament  as  a  revelation  of  God’s  will  for  the 
ordering  of  life,  and  of  regarding  Jesus  as  the  legislator  by 
whom  the  revelation  was  made  perfect,  led  inevitably  and  not 
slowly  to  the  conception  of  Christianity  itself  as  a  new  law. 
Thi*  conception  is  common  to  Christian  writers  from  Barnabas 
onward.  The  new  law  might  have  been  and  at  first  was  akin  to 
‘the  law  of  liberty’  in  St.  James,  ‘the  law  of  faith’;  ‘the  law  of 
Christ’ ;  ‘the  law  of  the  spirit  of  the  life  in  Christ  Jesus’  in  St. 
Paul;  but  as  the  Church  became  a  State  (312  A.  D.),  and  ortho¬ 
doxy  took  the  place  of  inspiration,  the  new  law  was  correspond¬ 
ingly  degraded,  and  in  the  early  and  mediaeval  Catholic  Church 
the  very  idea  of  spiritual  liberty  was  lost.  The  religious  ideal¬ 
ism  of  St.  Paul  was  far  above  and  out  of  its  sight,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  Church  was  born  again  in  the  16th  century  that  the  gos¬ 
pel,  which  brings  a  righteousness  of  God  to  which  works  of  law 
contribute  nothing,  fairly  found  access  into  the  human  mind.”29 


29  Hastings  Bible  Diet.,  Ill,  pp.  82-3. 
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We  have  now  seen  that  our  subject  is  one  of  vital  importance 
in  reference  to  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  individual 
Christan;  that  on  its  interpretation  depends  largely  the  progress 
or  failure  of  the  Church.  In  the  light  of  all  this,  may  we  be  wise 
in  our  own  day  and  rightly  divide  the  word  of  truth. 

Poaring  Spring ,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

CURRENT  THEOLOGICAL  THOUGHT. 

I.  IN  ENGLISH.  BY  PROFESSOR  J.  A.  SINGMASTER,  D.D. 

The  subtle  and  destructive  character  of  the  “new  theology”  is 
illustrated  by  an  article  on  “The  Divinity  of  Christ,”  in  The 
Biblical  World  (May)  b}7-  Prof.  Lucius  Hopkins  Miller  of 
Princeton  University.  After  announcing  the  accepted  method 
of  historical  criticism,  he  seeks  to  analyze  the  conception  of 
Christ  cherished  by  his  followers.  To  account  for  his  divine 
origin  we  “do  not  have  to  import  myths,”  such  as  are  set  forth 
in  “the  beautiful  stories  of  the  infancy.”  Now  here  the  author 
betrays  the  abandonment  of  the  principles  of  historic  criticism. 
These  “stories”  are  “myths.”  What  becomes  of  the  much 
vaunted  induction  by  dismissing  well  authenticated  statements 
because  they  deal  with  the  supernatural?  St.  John,  it  is  al¬ 
leged,  was  accustomed  to  the  thought  of  the  Philowic  school,  and 
spoke  of  his  Lord  in  the  terms  at  hand.  He  was  the  Word  and 
thus  the  highest  “of  all  divine  intermediaries.”  The  Holy 
Spirit  and  God  can  not  be  clearly  differentiated.  In  short  the 
Scriptural  teaching  concerning  the  Trinty  is  so  mutilated,  that 
there  is  only  a  covert  Sabellianism  left. 

Lest  the  author  be  taken  at  his  word,  he  exclaims,  “In  spite 
of  these  strictures  my  sympathies  are  with  historic  Trinitarian- 
ism  rather  than  with  Unitarianism.  Certainly  any  sympathetic  re¬ 
ligious  man  who  is  not  a  bigot  would  respond  to  the  attitude 
taken  by  such  great  Unitarian  leaders  as  Channing  and  Marti- 
neau,  but,  generally  speaking,  Unitarianism  has  interested  itself 
too  largety  in  pointing  to  the  negative  end  of  the  question.  In 
insisting  in  season  and  out  of  season,  that  Jesus  was  ‘a  mere 
man’  it  has  failed,  along  with  many  of  its  opponents  also,  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  no  man  is  a  mere  man  according  to  genu¬ 
ine  Christian  teaching.  Much  less  can  it  be  said  of  such  a  one  as 
Jesus  that  he  was  a  ‘mere  man’.” 

But  does  not  Professor  Miller  even  in  this  assertion  fail  to 
perceive  the  unique  character  of  our  Lord.  He  speaks  of  human 
nature  being  “potentially  divine.”  No  doubt  the  gulf  between 
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God  and  the  sinner  may  be  spanned  by  divine  grace,  because 
man  was  made  in  God’s  image,  but  if  our  author  would  inti¬ 
mate  that  the  nature  of  Jesus  is  earthly  and  not  heavenly  he  in¬ 
volves  himself  in  a  dilemma  which  after  all  makes  Jesus  a  ‘mere 
man,’  however  exalted. 

Such  is  the  character  of  much  of  the  teaching  which  destroys 
faith  in  the  gospel  record,  which  clearly  affirms  not  simply  the 
divinity  but  the  deity  of  our  Lord.  The  word  divinity  is  now' 
used  with  such  a  latitude  of  meaning  that  to  be  unequivocal  deity 
should  be  employed  in  speaking  of  Christ. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Biblical  World  is  an  editorial  on 
“Entertaining  People  into  the  Kingdom  of  God,”  which  we 
heartily  commend.  “Amusement  is  legitimate.  In  many  a 
community  the  Church  must  fight  all  but  single-handed  against 
theatres  and  dance-halls  wffiich  are  vulgarizing  and  debasing  boys 
and  girls.  Such  a  Church  may  rightfully  and  of  necessity  un¬ 
dertake  to  furnish  rational  entertainment  for  the  community. 
But  is  entertainment  the  real  function  of  the  Church?  If  such 
were  the  case  the  Church  is  already  outgrown.  It  cannot  com¬ 
pete  with  commercialized  amusements  or  with  municipal  play¬ 
grounds.  It  is  amazing  how  mad  our  modern  world  is  after 
amusement.  The  feudal  lord  kept  his  fool,  who  was  anything 
but  a  simpleton,  but  our  modern  world  is  content  with  nothing 
that  is  not  highly  spiced  with  entertainment.  Our  preachers 
must  have  their  stories  our  professors  must  be  clever  as  well  as 
learned,  and  our  evangelists  (God  forgive  us)  must  be  vulgar 
before  our  attention  is  much  attracted.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
our  world  has  lost  a  sense  of  reverence?  The  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  no  longer  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  For  wisdom  itself  is  at¬ 
tending  a  dancing  class.” 

“One  reason  why  men  prefer  golf  to  Church  is  because  they 
have  drifted  into  the  notion  that  golf  and  church-going  belong 
to  the  same  general  class  of  interests.” 

“Seriousness  and  gentleness,  candor  and  fraternity,  solace  and 
inspiration — these  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  genuine 
religion.  To  doubt  their  power  and  to  seek  crowds  by  cajolery, 
by  appeal  to  that  which  is  frivolous,  hysterical,  cheap  and  vulgar, 
is  to  publish  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  that 
is  love,  joy,  and  peace  in  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
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“The  Bising  National  Individualism”  is  discussed  by  Herbert 
Adolphus  Miller,  of  Olivet  College  in  The  American  Journal  of 
Sociology  (March).  “The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  show  that 
there  is  a  rapidly  developing  individualism  that  is  distinctly  so¬ 
cial,  and  which  promises  to  become  a  powerful  factor  in  human 
affairs.  The  earlier  conflict  between  Socialism  and  Individual¬ 
ism  is  likely  to  be  diverted  to  that  between  Socialism  and  Nation¬ 
alism,  or  the  struggle  for  national  individuality.”  Hence  this 
struggle  has  also  a  deep  religious  significance.  In  modern  times 
the  group  feeling  is  gaining  ascendency  not  only  in  a  political 
but  also  a  religious  sense. 

“At  the  present  moment  the  world  is  organizing  itself  into  two 
great  camps — Socialism  and  Nationalism.  Both  are  expressions 
of  the  group  feeling;  both  are  movements  of  revolt;  both  are 
struggles  for  freedom.  They  started  from  a  common  impulse 
about  fifty  years  ago,  but  quickly  found  themselves  arrayed 
against  each  other.  One  would  break  down  political  boundaries; 
the  other  would  build  them  up.  Socialism  calls  all  the  world 
one;  Nationalism  sets  part  against  the  rest.  Socialism  is  eco¬ 
nomic;  Nationalism  sentimental.  Both  are  becoming  world¬ 
wide  and  must  fundamentally  modify  statecraft.” 

“Socialism  is  horizontal,  aiming  to  unite  all  those  of  economic 
interest  in  the  common  cause,  that  none  may  have  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  other.  Nationalism,  on  the  other  hand  is  per¬ 
pendicular,  forgetting  class  lines,  it  makes  common  cause  of  the 
symbols  of  unity,  whether  they  be  blood,  language  or  tradition. 
It  is  an  evidence  of  the  subtle  fact  that  one’s  individualism  is  not 
revealed  in  an  isolated  being,  and  that  the  nearest  and  dearest 
thing  to  the  heart  of  man  is  the  social  group  in  wdiich  he  identi¬ 
fies  his  spiritual  reality.  *  *  Socialism  is  economic,  Nationalism 
sentimental.  The  central  philosophical  principle  of  Socialism 
is  economic  determinism  which  Nationalism  sets  at  naught  by 
flying  in  the  face  of  economic  advantage.” 

Striking  examples  of  the  growth  of  the  national  spirit  are 
found  in  the  Bohemians,  Poles,  Lithuanians  and  Finns.  The 
national  consciousness  of  these  people  in  spite  of  oppression  or 
because  of  it,  is  constantly  growing;  and  is  cultivated  among  the 
immigrants  in  America.  Sweden  and  Norway  have  made  a  new 
alignment.  Ireland  seems  to  have  at  length  obtained  home  rule, 
though  Ulster  is  holding  out  against  separation  from  the  English 
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Parliament,  because  it  is  really  more  English  than  Irish.  Canada 
is  coming  into  a  national  feeling.  Even  poor  Mexico  resents  for¬ 
eign  interference.  As  an  American  problem,  nationalism,  in¬ 
cluding  a  love  for  their  native  tongue  among  immigrants,  should 
not  be  rudely  repressed.  The  author  thinks  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Bohemians,  their  language  might  be  taught  in  the  elementary 
schools  which  their  children  attend.  . 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  manifestation  of  a  national  spirit  is  an 
indication  of  self-respect  and  of  the  love  of  liberty,  and  ought  to 
be  commended.  When  the  weaker  people  receive  recognition  and 
autonomy  in  the  great  republic  of  mankind,  both  Socialism  and 
Nationalism  will  become  minor  factors  in  the  working  out  of  hu¬ 
man  destiny.  The  Church,  especially  Protestantism  has  a  great 
work  to  do  in  the  amalgamation  of  all  people  into  a  common 
brotherhood.  In  the  meantime  until  a  more  ideal  condition  ob¬ 
tains,  let  us  pray  that  an  over-ruling  Providence  may  avert  the 
conflicts  with  which  the  rashness  of  human  nature  is  wont  to 
plunge. 


Dr.  Frederick  Palmer  of  Harvard  University,  discusses  in  a 
lucid  manner  “A  Crisis  in  the  Church  of  England”  in  The  Har¬ 
vard  Theological  Review  (April). 

The  crisis  to  which  allusion  is  made  was  precipitated  in  the 
Church  of  England  in  June,  1913,  at  Kikuyu,  East  Africa,  where 
the  bishops  of  Mombasa  and  Uganda  administered  the  commu¬ 
nion  to  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Methodists, 
as  well  as  to  members  of  their  own  Church.  At  once  the  bishop 
of  Zanzibar  petitioned  for  the  impeachment  of  his  brother 
bishops.  This  has  aroused  a  controversy  throughout  the  entire 
English  Church.  Lord  Halifax,  Canon  Gore  and  other  high 
churchmen  regard  the  action  of  the  bishops  as  subversive  of 
Catholic  order  and  doctrine.  On  the  other  hand  men  like  Bishop 
Moule  and  Dr.  Sanday  approve  of  the  action  of  the  African 
bishops. 

Dr.  Palmer  traces  the  differences  which  have  arisen  to  the 
fundamental  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  human  mind. 
There  are  three  classes  of  people  not  only  in  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  but  in  every  Church — High,  Low,  and  Broad  Churchmen, 
and  these  arise  through  the  dominance  respectively  of  the  legal, 
emotional  and  intellectual  attitude.  All  Christians  reverence 
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the  Church,  the  Bible  and  the  conscience.  But  in  presence  of 
a  problem  one  man  will  ask  what  is  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 
Another  will  turn  to  consider  what  the  Bible  has  to  say  about 
A  third  will  endeavor  to  trace  it  to  its  basis  in  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  thought  and  life.  Religion  is  for  the  High  Church¬ 
man,  devotion  to  an  institution ;  for  the  Low  Churchman,  to  a 
person;  for  the  Broad  Churchman,  to  abstract  truth.  The  first 
has  ever  been  strong  in  organization ;  the  others  have  been  intent 
on  other  things,  and  then  have  been  surprised  that  church  con¬ 
ventions  and  ecclesiastical  offices  have  not  won  their  way. 

The  Low  Church  or  evangelical  party  sympathizes  with  the 
attitude  of  other  denominations  and  profess  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  evangelical  faith.  Nevertheless,  Low  Churchmen 
acknowledge  the  intellectual  poverty  of  the  Evangelical  move¬ 
ment,  its  narrowness  of  outlook  and  of  spirit,  its  neglect  of  art 
and  culture  and  of  services  enriched  by  them,  and  especially  its 

spirit  of  suspicion  and  disunion  and  the  occupation  of  heresy¬ 
hunting.  J 

Ihe  Broad  Churchman,  as  represented  recently  by  J.  E. 
Svmes  m  Ins  work  “Broad  Church,”  appears  as  an  apologist  “to 
make  the  Broad  Church  pill  easier  to  swallow  by  diminishing  its 
size.  Broad  Churchmen  have  hitherto  been  content  with  dif¬ 
fusing  an  atmosphere  throughout  the  community  ;  they  are  now 

discovering  that  they  must  fight  for  their  lives,  and'  therefore 
organize. 

Hr.  Palmer  expresses  a  common  opinion  in  saying  that  the 
turmoil  m  the  English  Church  over  the  African  incident  seems 
strange  and  almost  incomprehensible.  Close  communion  he 
^-av,  is  declaied  by  most  liturgical  scholars  to  be  owing  to  a  his¬ 
torical  blunder.  It.  is  based  on  the  rubric  at  the  end  of  the 
Confirmation  Office  which  is  as  follows  :  “And  there  shall  none 
be  admitted  to  the  Holy  Communion,  until  such  time  as  he  be 
confirmed,  or  be  ready  and  desirous  to  be  confirmed.”  This, 
Hr.  Palmer  holds  to  be  a  rubric  for  the  orderly  conduct  of  ser¬ 
vices,  a  counsel  rather  than  an  ordinance.  This  is  not  a  canon. 
Flie  truth  of  this  becomes  plain  when  other  rubrics  are  ex¬ 
amined.  “To  the  rubrics  in  the  Prayer  Book  there  is  therefore 
to  be  added  what  has  been  called  the  rubric  of  common  sense.” 

It  is  held,  moreover,  that  this  rubric  was  never  meant  to  exclude 
non-conformists,  for  they  did  not  exist,  but  unworthy  and 
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neglectful  people  among  their  own  number.  “It  was  intended, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  prevent  the  Roman  practice  of  admitting 
children  to  the  sacraments  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  and,  on  the 
other,  that  participation  in  this  sacrament,  which  was  regarded 
not  only  as  essential  to  Christianity  but  also  to  citizenship  and 
qualification  for  office,  should  be  preceded  by  due  instruction 
and  preparation.  It  is  aimed  primarily  therefore  to  secure  not 
exclusion  but  fitness.” 

While  it  may  be  doubted,  as  some  hold,  that  the  disruption  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  threatened,  this  incident  may  hasten 
disestablishment,  which  would  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
Church.  Union  among  denominations  is  demanded  everywhere 
and  has  practical  demonstration  in  the  various  Associations  and 
Movements.  Whatever  may  come  of  it,  it  means  that  all  are 
feeling  the  presence  of  one  and  the  same  spirit. 

In  an  article  on  “The  Present  Status  of  Liberal  Theology  in 
Germany,”  by  Professor  Karl  Bornhausen  of  the  University  of 
Marburg  in  The  American  Journal  of  Theology ,  he  ascribes  the 
existing  antagonism  and  confusion  in  theology  to  the  unreason¬ 
able  attitude  of  the  orthodox  wing,  which,  he  claims,  employs 
politics  in  its  defense,  and  is  guilty  “of  unjust  and  offensive  at¬ 
tacks”  on  the  liberals.  These  parties  “seem  doomed  to  mutual 
misunderstanding  in  that  neither  party  reads  the  contributions 
of  the  other,  but  both  engage  in  criticism  on  the  basis  of  hearsay, 
allowing  the  actual  principles  at  stake  to  disappear  beneath 
sharp  personal  animosity.”  The  contention  revolves  around  the 
relations  of  “religion  and  knowledge.”  The  author  pays  his 
respects  to  the  philosophers,  in  saying,  “The  philosophers  con¬ 
stantly  incline  to  the  settled  conviction  that  they  are  masters 
of  all  problems,  and  that  theology  must  await  from  them  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  solution  of  its  problems.  This,  however,  is  ab¬ 
solutely  false ;  for  in  most  cases  the  philosopher  inevitably  mis¬ 
understands  or  disregards  the  fundamental  fact  that  religion 
lies  between  theory  and  practice,  a  fact  which  we  actually  ob¬ 
serve  and  which  we  must  presuppose.  Therefore,  theology  itself 
is  compelled  to  formulate  the  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  itself  to  furnish  the  necessary  philosophical  work.” 

The  animus  and  basis  of  liberal  theology  are  seen  in  such  asser¬ 
tions  as  “A  clear  distinction  was  made  between  Christ  and  Jesus. 
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Thie  clearer  the  traits  of  the  Christ  of  dogma  became,  the  more 
doubtful  did  historians  feel  as  to  the  possibility  of  finding  in  the 
New  Testament  definite  knowledge  concerning  historical  fact.  As 
a  consequence  it  was  felt  to  be  increasingly  difficult  to  base  affir¬ 
mations  of  faith  on  historical  uncertainties/’  “Revelation  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  psychological  phenomenon  which  must  receive  a  socio¬ 
logical  interpretation,  and  which  establishes  quite  novel  lines  of 
connection  in  social  groups.  The  individual  loses  his  one-sided 
valuation  in  religion.  *  *  Personal  religious  convictions  press 
to  attach  themselves  to  the  great  social  movements  of  the  human 
spirit.  Anxiety  for  one’s  own  soul  retires  behind  the  desire  to 
serve  the  soul  of  humanity.” 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Journal ,  Durant  Drake,  of  Wes¬ 
leyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  an  article  on  “Widen¬ 
ing  the  Church  s  Invitation,”  makes  a  plea  for  a  creedless 
Church ,  as  though  such  a  thing  were  possible.  The  very  idea 
of  a  church  implies  a  creed — a  belief.  The  Church  is  a  society 
of  believ ers ,  believers  in  something,  certainly.  That  something 
is  inevitably  expressed  in  a  creed,  written  or  unwritten.  Intel¬ 
ligent  men  can  not  be  associated  without  some  kind  of  an  under¬ 
standing  as  to  the  meaning  of  faith,  character,  attitude  and  con¬ 
duct.  The  constant  plea  of  men  like  Professor  Drake  is  that 
simply  following  Christ  is  true  religion.  But  immediately  the 
question  arises  “What  think  ye  of  Christ?  Whose  son  is  he?” 
The  answer  of  the  Unitarian  could  never  satisfy  the  Trinitarian. 
NTor  would  refuge  in  professed  ignorance  of  Christ’s  person  be 
acceptable  to  those  who  can  say,  my  Lord,  and  my  God ! 

The  contention  of  Prof.  Drake’s  paper  is  that  “The  churches 
should  frankly  cease  to  be  groups  of  believers  in  certain  creeds; 
that  they  should  widen  their  invitation  not  winking  at  the  here¬ 
sies  of  their  more  liberal  members,  but  making  it  plain  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  heresy  for  them,  that  a  member  is  free  to  be¬ 
lieve  or  disbelieve  according  as  his  own  reason  and  experience 
lead  him.  The  Church,  that  is,  should  put  as  her  one  require¬ 
ment  the  wish  and  earnest  endeavor  to  live  the  Christian  life.” 
It  is  alleged  that  there  are  thousands  of  noble,  earnest  Christians 
who  are  now  excluded  from  the  Church  by  her  dogmatic  beliefs. 

The  Church  retains  her  creeds,  the  author,  thinks  through  the 
ineitia  of  tradition  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  mistaken  loyalty 
to  a  conception  of  truth  no  longer  tenable  on  the  other.  The 
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orient  creeds  are  “mere  husks  to  the  average  Christian,  retain- 
i g  a  vague  halo  of  holiness,  arousing  a  humble  sense  of  rever- 
ace  and  allegiance,  but  almost  meaningless  in  terms  of  life.” 
To  bow  before  a  creed,  which  represents  others’  experience  and 
isight,  may  be  to  choke  off  the  development  of  one’s  own  reli- 
ious  experience,  to  make  religion  a  second-hand  affair  rather 
lan  a  personal  aspiration,  struggle,  and  victory.” 

We  wonder  how  many  poor  Christians  have  ever  been  retarded 
i  their  spiritual  development  by  these  naughty  creeds?  This 
ood  brother  is  fighting  a  man  of  straw.  “The  average  Chris- 
an,”  we  fear  does  not  worry  very  much  over  creeds  at  best.  He 
;  only  an  “average  Christian”  in  most  cases,  because  he  has 
ever  fully  believed  the  substance  of  the  creeds.  Moreover,  how 
lisinformed  and  mistaken  the  author  must  be  when  he  imagines 
lat  the  creeds  were  concocted  by  a  few  people  in  less  enlight- 
aed  times.  They  are  the  consensus  of  centuries.  The  experi- 
tice  of  multitudes  is  back  of  them. 

The  following  “positive  advantages  may  be  expected  to  fol- 
)w”  the  abolition  of  creeds:  1.  The  right  emphasis  will  be  re- 
:ored  to  Christianity,  “showing  it  to  be  not  primarily  a  theory 
bout  the  universe,  but  a  way  to  live.”  2.  Alienation  of  the  in- 
dlectually  scrupulous  would  cease.  3.  The  ministry  would  at- 
'act  a  much  more  alert  and  intellectually  gifted  set  of  men 
lan  it  does  at  present.  4.  Union  among  Christians  would  be 
romoted.  5.  It  would  bring  many  into  the  Church,  whom  the 
hurch  needs,  and  who  need  the  Church. 

These  are  mere  assertions,  the  contrary  of  which  can  easily  be 
?tablished.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  those  who  want  the  kind 
f  a  Church  which  is  advocated  by  the  author  to  promote  its  es- 
iblishment?  The  superiority  of  such  an  organization  in  piety, 
rotherlv  love  and  good-works  ought  to  be  demonstrated.  Until 
ach  a  practical  demonstration  takes  place  it  is  more  than  proba¬ 
le  that  the  many  millions  in  the  Church  will  cling  to  the  anci- 
at  interpretations  of  the  Scripture  as  set  forth  in  the  ecumeni- 
al  creeds. 


The  London  Quarterly  Review  (April)  opens  with  an  excel- 
mt  article  on  “The  Unitv  of  the  Human  Pace”  bv  A.  Calde- 

ts  J 

ott.  Evidences  are  deduced  from  various  sources.  1.  Physi- 
logy.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  racial  anatomy.  There  is  no 
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fundamental  differences  in  structure  or  functions  of  the  body 
between  European  and  other  races.  All  races  react  to  drugs  in 
approximately  the  same  manner,  and  are  susceptible  to  the  same 
principal  diseases.  Even  difference  in  color  can  be  accounted 
for.  C  olor  is  one  of  the  greatest  racial  barriers,  yet  “it  is  not 
fully  even  skin-deep.”  Prof.  Lyde  of  the  University  of  London 
shows  conclusively  that  color  is  controlled  by  climate.  “In  short 
man  is  pigmented  against  too  much  sunlight.” 

2.  Psychology.  Dr.  Myers,  a  first-hand  observer  in  the  Ma¬ 
layan  Islands  and  in  the  Sudan  and  now  in  charge  of  experi¬ 
mental  psychology  at  Cambridge,  says  “We  conclude,  then,  that 
no  fundamental  differences  in  powers  of  sensory  acuity,  nor  in¬ 
deed,  in  sensory  discrimination  exists  between  primitive  and 
civilized  communities.  There  is  no  proof  of  any  difference  in 
memory.  In  temperament  we  meet  with  just  the  same  varia¬ 
tions  in  primitive  as  in  civilized  communities.”  Dr.  Wood- 
worth,  of  Columbia  Lniversity,  declares  that  all  groups  of  man¬ 
kind  have  the  same  senses,  the  same  instincts  and  emotions. 
All  can  remember  the  past,  and  imagine  objects  not  present  to 
sense.  All  discriminate,  compare,  reason  and  invent, 

Lliese  obserA  ations  confirm  Pauks  declaration  at  Athens  that 
all  the  nations  were  made  “out  of  one”;  that  is,  they  have  a  com¬ 
mon  source.  Faith  and  hope  receive  support  from  knowledge. 

In  a  metaphysical  discussion  of  “Mechanism,  Intelligence  and 
Life  by  H.  W.  B.  Joseph,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Ox- 
foid,  in  the  Hibhcrt  Journal,  (April)  he  shows  that  a  mechani¬ 
cal  theory  of  the  universe  is  incompatible  with  facts.  The  idea 
that  all  matter  is  composed  of  molecules,  atoms,  or  whatever 
name  be  used,  each  a  unit,  and  that  these  units,  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  never  to  touch  each  other,  mysteriously  influence  each 
other  this  idea  is  beset  with  great  difficulties,  especialty  when 
applied  to  organisms.  The  difference  between  an  organism  and 
a  machine  is  that  in  the  former  “is  a  power  of  adaptive  response 
to  stimulus”  which  is  not  found  in  the  latter.  “It  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  those  who  hold  a  mechanical  interpretation  of  life 
cannot  show  that  such  a  machine  is  possible,  but  must  rely  on 
the  inability  of  their  opponents  to  show  that  it  is  not  possible ; 
and  here  perhaps  they  cannot  properly  avail  themselves  of  Spi¬ 
noza  s  obserA  ation  that  the  powers  of  matter  are  very  imperfectly 
known  to  us ;  for  in  principle  they  think  we  do  know  these 
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powers  and  it  is  rather  the  possible  complexity  of  a  machine 
which  is  very  imperfectly  known  to  ns.  I  will  only  say  two 
things :  first,  that  if  organisms  were  such  machines  they  would 
have  no  real  unity,  but  only  be  aggregates  whose  constantly 
shifting  components  preserved  for  a  time  a  more  or  less  constant 
grouping,  like  the  constantly  shifting  particles  which  compose  a 
dust-devil;  secondly,  that  it  is  the  view  of  many  biologists,  as  it 
is  the  view  also  of  those  who  are  content  with  the  prima  facie 
view  of  the  facts,  that  organism  has  a  unity  such  as  a  dust- devil 
has  not,  and  does  respond  to  stimuli  differently  from  a  machine.” 

An  organism  is  not  an  aggregate  of  material  parts.  There  is 
an  unity  in  it  totally  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  members 
of  such  an  aggregate.  Its  behavior  cannot  be  calculated  from  the 
laws  which  express  the  behavior  of  the  material  parts  inter  se. 
The  non-mechanical  behavior  of  an  organism  for  which  vitalism 
contends  would  fall  to  the  ground,  if  there  were  no  unity  in  it. 

The  biologist  may  deny  that  plants  and  animals  grow  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word:  but  he  cannot  deny  that  the  mind 
grows,  that  rational  thinking  and  design  are  processes  in  which 
the  result  is  not  explicable  from  the  laws  displayed  in  the  in¬ 
teraction  of  parts,  but  that  something  which  may  be  called  the 
unity,  or  the  whole  nature,  of  the  mind  or  the  soul  is  at  work 
in  the  very  process  by  which  it  comes  to  fuller  display.  And 
if  we  must  allow  it  there,  we  cannot  correlate  this  mental  de¬ 
velopment  with  a  cerebral  change  that  moves  on  disparate  lines, 
and  we  may  be  inclined  to  think,  without  wishing  to  check  anv 
of  his  inquiries,  that  life  may  after  all  have  in  it  as  much  intelli¬ 
gence  as  of  machinery.  At  any  rate  he  should  look  his  own 
theories  in  the  face,  and  see  clearly  what  he  affirms  and  what  he 
denies,  when  he  repudiates  anything — call  it  vitalism  or  what 
you  will — that  goes  beyond  the  simple  assumptions  of  the  physi- 
Icist. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Hibbert  Journal  there  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  article  on  “The  Avenue  to  God :  A  Transcript  of  Experi¬ 
ence”  by  the  Eev.  A.  D.  Martin  of  Edinburgh.  If  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Christian  faith  be  conditioned  upon  historical  investi¬ 
gations  which  are  constantly  going  on,  what  is  the  earnest  seeker 
after  truth  and  salvation  to  do  in  the  meantime  ?  What  is  to 
become  of  his  soul?  What  is  he  to  make  of  the  contradictions 
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of  scholars?  Must  he  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  criticism  in 
order  to  attain  to  assurance?  “On  the  one  hand,  we  have  ‘the 
counted  steps’  of  a  philosophical  preparation,  succeeded  by 
knowledge  of  historical  criticism  and  at  last  a  creed  of  some 
kind  or  the  semblance  of  one.  On  the  other  hand  is  there  not 
something  within  us  which  offers  a  more  immediate  method,  the 
taking  wing  with  Plato,  whereby  we  may  ‘pass  the  barrier 
through  the  air  and  in  the  light  of  intuitive  truth.’  ”  The 
object  of  the  article  is  to  show  that  the  latter,  “couched  in  the 
language  of  personal  experience”  is  as  safe  and  as  effective  as 
the  former. 

The  first  thing  we  must  ask  concerning  the  general  portrait¬ 
ure  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels  and  the  words  attributed  to  Him  is 
not,  “Did  these  things  happen  ?”  but  “Are  these  things  and  words 
true?  Do  I  find  spirit  and  life  in  them,  so  that  I  proceed  to 
treat  God  as  revealed  by  them?” 

Such  questions  can  be  answered  without  regard  to  contro¬ 
versy.  One’s  answer  will  be  determined  by  his  confidence  in  the 
vitality  of  goodness,  which  is  the  fruit  of  deep  ultimate  things 
in  the  soul.  This  goodness  may  not  be  a  man’s  personal  posses¬ 
sion,  but  if  it  be  his  vital  desire  the  principle  is  maintained.  A 
just  man  believes  in  the  final  triumph  of  justice,  because  he  feels 
in  himself  its  moving  spirit  and  authoritative  verdicts.  A  cun¬ 
ning  man  is  inclined  to  think  that  God  is  like  him.  “Our  work¬ 
ing  and  actual  creed  is  framed  not  according  to  dialectic  skill, 
but  according  to  the  stir  and  quality  of  moral  instinct  resident 
in  our  spirit.”  Our  personal  experience  affords  material  for  re¬ 
ligious  certitude  more  valuable  than  merely  intellectual  reason¬ 
ings  can  ever  be. 

This  fact  brought  light  to  the  author.  When  he  examined 
into  his  personal  experience  he  was  like  Bunyan’s  Christian  at 
the  Cross.  He  felt  the  power  of  a  conviction  that  the  Christ- 
idea  of  the  Gospels  could  have  come  to  the  writers  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels  only  “from  above.”  He  realized  that  “the  man  who  touches 
Reality  is  filled  with  an  awe  that  solemnizes  and  liberalizes  all 
his  being.”  “The  Love  in  which  our  manhood  is  constituted 
recognizes  Love,  and  attests  it  both  as  the  Way  and  the  End.” 

The  author  gives  a  further  step  in  his  experience  during  a 
period  of  great  trial.  “Driven  to  prayer  I  approached  God.  *  * 
I  believed  Him  to  be  Christly,  yet  a  sense  of  vastness  and  reality 
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overwhelmed  me.  Words  failed  me.  In  my  distress  the  most 
effectual  formula  of  prayer  I  used  was  this :  Thou  whom  1  can¬ 
not  name.  I  am  not  sure  how  far  my  previous  pleading  con- 
tributed,  but  the  response  to  that  cry  appeared  miraculous,  and, 
indeed  I  have  no  other  opinion  about  it  now  in  my  later  reflec¬ 
tion.  It  led  me,  however,  into  a  new  phase  of  experience,  into 
a  fresh  conflict.  For  when  the  crisis  of  my  difficulty  was  passed, 
the  thought  suggested  itself  that,  having  reacted  God  in  an  im¬ 
mediate  contact  and  through  a  prayer  the  reverse  of  theological, 
Jesus  Christ  was  not  essential  to  my  spiritual  life.  I  might  use 
the  Scriptures  about  Him  for  edification,  but  I  could  cheerfully 
put  aside  all  questions  concerning  His  person  as  irrelevant  to 
experience.  From  the  moment  this  view  commended  itself  to 
me,  my  hold  upon  the  Unseen  Presence  was  gone.  Something 
had  happened  in  my  inner  life,  like  the  shaving  of  Samson’s 
locks.” 

This  experience  led  him  to  ponder  anew  the  relation  of 
Christ  to  God,  and  he  saw  that  the  historical  J esus  must  in  some 
way  be  identified  with  the  great  Unnamed  Good,  upon  whom 
he  had  cast  himself  in  his  extreme  need.  He  saw  that  the  “in- 
spired-Galilean-peasant  category  would  never  satisfy  the  case,” 
and  he  was  led  to  see  that  to  deny  the  Incarnation  was  both  to 
imperil  the  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  and  to  belittle  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  Man. 

The  reconciliation  of  a  divine  Incarnation  with  earthly  life 
becomes  easier  when  we  remember  that  “all  human  life  must 
ever  have  had  some  participation  in  the  Divine  life.”  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  divine  immanence  does  not  conflict  with  faith  in  the 
Incarnation.  Bather  in  the  latter  do  we  see  the  very  blossom 
and  fruitage  of  God’s  Immanence. 

Such  experiences  convinced  our  author  that  the  Gospels  are 
not  simply  symbols  of  history,  but  history — history,  of  course, 
in  a  fairly  free  sense  of  the  term. 

II.  IN  GERMAN.  BY  PROFESSOR  ABDEL  ROSS  WENTZ,  PH.D. 

Much  is  said  and  written  in  America  about  Christian  unity. 
Many  are  the  overtures  that  are  being  made  among  the  general 
bodies  of  Lutherans  in  this  country  looking  towards  closer  bonds 
of  fellowship  and  co-operation.  The  spirit  of  comity  and  common 
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understanding  is  in  the  air.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
something  of  this  same  spirit  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself 
among  the  Churchmen  of  Germany.  The  Germans  have  ob- 
>er\ed  the  tendencies  to  peace  and  unity  among  American  Lu¬ 
therans  and  it  has  been  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  them.  For 
the  bitter  controversies  and  many  divisions  among  the  Lutherans 
of  America  have  seemed  almost  incomprehensible,  and  our  fine¬ 
spun  differences  have  seemed  exceedingly  petty  to  those  who  have 
been  stuiggling  heroically  for  more  than  a  generation  in  the 
effort  to  maintain  principles  that  involve  the  very  fundamentals 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

Slowly,  very  slowly  suggestions  are  being  made  for  some  sort 
of  co-operation  among  the  Lutherans  of  the  Fatherland.  The 
close  reader  of  religious  literature  might  have  discerned  faint 
intimations  of  this  idea  some  time  ago.  but  the  subject  has  never 
been  clearly  or  consciously  stated  and  even  now  remains  but  a 
suggestion.  The  inspiration  for  the  suggestion  comes  not  from 
the  observation  of  events  in  America  but  from  the  exigencies  of 
their  own  religious  conditions.  In  the  light  of  the  Au-stritts- 
hewegung,  which  seems  to  have  sounded  the  knell  of  the  State- 
church  in  its  present  form,  and  in  the  light  of  the  antagonism 
of  the  masses  towards  the  official  Church,  it  is  beginning  to  be 
evident  that  it  would  be  of  great  avail  in  the  impending  changes 
if  there  were  greater  unity  and  more  co-operation  among  the 
evangelical  forces  of  the  different  States.  When  once  the  props 
of  State  support  have  been  removed  from  the  Church  she  will 
sorely  need  the  strength  that  comes  from  unity  among  her  own 
foices.  The  anti-Christian  agencies  do  not  permit  territorial 
bounds  to  impair  their  work  and  the  hosts  of  positive  Christianity 
will  also  be  obliged  before  long  to  ignore  those  bounds.  In  Ger¬ 
many  this  does  not  contemplate  a  compromise  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  with  the  sects  but  only  some  degree  of  practical  co-ope- 
ration  of  Lutherans  among  themselves. 

One  suggestion  concerning  such  co-operation  will  doubtless  be 
ga  tlieied  fiom  a  series  of  three  lengthy  articles  in  current  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Allgemeine  Evangelisch-Lutherische  Eirchenzeitung. 
The  articles  are  by  the  missionary  Arthur  Fehlberg  and  are  en¬ 
titled  Du  Eimgungsbewegung  \n  der  evangelischen  Missionsivelt 
und  der  Z usamm ensch  1  uss  der  Lutheraner  in  Indien.  The  arti¬ 
cles  are  chiefly  significant  because  they  come  from  the  pen  of  a 
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German  and  are  typical  of  the  general  attitude  in  Germany  to¬ 
wards  Church  union. 

In  the  first  article  the  writer  discusses  the  general  movements 
towards  co-operation  on  the  various  mission  fields  with  special 
reference  to  India.  Denominational  differences,  he  says,  have 
seriously  hindered  the  progress  of  the  missionary  enterprise. 
They  have  been  a  ground  of  offense  among  the  heathen.  They 
have  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  certain  missionary  tasks, 
especially  along  the  lines  of  education  and  publication,  which 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  united  missionary  endeavor.  And 
they  have  often  stood  in  the  way  of  that  exchange  of  views  and 
experiences  by  the  missionaries  of  different  countries  and  of  dif¬ 
ferent  confessions  which  always  proves  so  wholesome  and  help¬ 
ful. 

The  Edinburg  Conference  (1910)  initiated  a  great  many 
movements  towards  missionary  co-operation.  The  result  is  that 
everywhere,  but  more  particularly  in  China,  India,  and  Japan, 
the  missionaries  of  the  evangelical  Churches  have  been  banding 
themselves  together  into  various  kinds  of  co-operative  unions. 
This  has  gone  so  far  that  even  already  the  demand  is  being  made 
for  organic  unity  among  the  Churches  on  the  mission  fields.  The 
Presbyterians  of  various  shades  have  now  united  themselves  into 
one  single  Church  in  Japan,  one  in  China,  and  one  in  India.  The 
Methodists  in  Japan  are  united  under  one  bishop,  and  the  near 
future  will  probably  witness  a  similar  union  among  the  Metho¬ 
dists  in  China.  The  Baptists  and  the  Anglicans  have  also  be¬ 
gun  to  plan  for  Church  unity  in  the  Orient.  The  Lutherans  of 
Japan  (General  Council,  United  Synod  South,  and  United  Dan¬ 
ish  Lutheran  Church  of  America)  are  moving  rapidly  towards 
unity.  And  the  German  Lutheran  Churches  operating  in  China 
(Berlin,  Barmen,  and  Basel)  are  also  making  serious  efforts  to 
unite. 

But  what  is  to  become  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  India  where 
she  is  represented  by  much  larger  numbers  than  on  any  other 
mission  field?  Other  Churches  on  that  field  are  rapidly  uniting 
among  themselves.  There  are  now  two  large  general  Church 
bodies  in  India  and  they  threaten  to  swallow  up  all  other  mis¬ 
sionary  agencies  there.  One  of  these  is  the  “Presbyterian 
Church  of  India.”  It  consists  of  6  synods  with  16  presbyteries, 
70  native  pastors  and  50,000  communicant  members.  The  other 
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is  the  ‘United  Church  of  South  India.  '  This  organization  cor 
sists  chiefly  of  4  Congregational  and  2  Presbyterian  missions  an< 
represents  a  strength  of  150,000  souls.  Both  of  these  genera 
bodies  are  rapidly  absorbing  other  bodies. 

Now  the  Lutheran  Church  in  India  engages  185  missionarie 
and  numbers  about  200,000  souls.  But  her  strength  is  scatterec 
among  11  different  missions.  These  11  missions  stretch  alon^ 
the  entire  eastern  half  of  the  empire.  Named  from  north  tc 
south  they  are  as  follows :  The  Gossner  Mission  operating  ir 
Bengal  and  Assam,  the  Norwegian  Mission  in  Bengal,  the  Swed¬ 
ish  National  Missionary  Society  in  the  central  provinces,  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  Mission  in  J eypur  and  the  northern  part  ol 
Telegu  land,  the  General  Council,  the  General  Synod,  and  the 
Hermansburg  Mission,  all  three  among  the  Telegus,  and  the 
missions  among  the  Tamuls,  the  Danish,  the  Missouri,  and  the 
Leipzig  Missionary  Society  with  its  Swedish  diocese.  The  Lu¬ 
therans  are  outnumbered  in  India  only  by  the  Anglicans  and  the 
Baptists.  But  the  utter  lack  of  unity  among  the  Lutherans  in 
times  past  has  made  them  weak  in  comparison  with  the  other 
Churches  represented  in  that  country.  The  movement  towards 
union  among  the  Churches  there  has  set  in  with  great  force  and 
it  has  brought  the  various  Lutheran  missions  to  a  critical  point 
in  their  history.  The  Lnited  Church  of  South  India  is  pressing 
hard  for  the  annexation  of  the  Lutherans.  And  many  of  our 
missionaries  feel  that  as  things  now  are,  our  missions  in  India  are 
threatened  with  two  dangers:  either  they  will  gradually  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  one  by  one  into  the  large  general  bodies  already  formed, 
or  else  because  of  lac-k  of  power  in  their  disunited  state  they  will 
eventually  be  driven  to  the  wall  and  forced  into  complete  insig¬ 
nificance. 

This  crisis  in  Lutheran  affairs  in  India  Pehlberg  describes  in 
his  second  article.  He  then  examines  in  detail  the  confessional 
basis  of  each  of  the  two  great  general  bodies,  and  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  for  our  Lutheran  bodies  there  to  unite  with  either 
of  these  general  bodies  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  our 
Lutheran  professions  and  would  be  an  offense  against  our  fidelity 
to  God  and  against  our  love  to  brethren  of  other  confessions. 
This  view,  he  says  is  commonly  held  by  all  the  Lutheran  mis¬ 
sionaries  on  that  field. 

In  the  third  article,  then,  the  author  suggests  what  he  regard 
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as  the  only  expedient  way  out  of  the  crisis.  The  Lutherans  of 
India  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  themselves  and  must  so  re¬ 
main.  But  they  can  conserve  the  abundant  fruits  of  their  past 
labors  and  secure  their  own  future  only  by  close  unity  among 
themselves.  This  course  has  become  absolutely  necessary. 

The  various  Lutheran  bodies  represented  in  India  have  realized 
the  necessity  for  some  sort  of  union  among  themselves  and 
already  considerable  progress  in  that  direction  has  been  made. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  three  missions  among  the  Telegus  have 
held  conferences  among  themselves  and  have  co-operated  in  the 
production  of  Telegu  literature.  In  1905  these  three  bodies  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Leipzig  and  the  Swedish  missions  met  at  Ko- 
daikanal  and  established  a  Lutheran  Publication  Societv  for 
India.  The  missionaries  as  individuals  joined  this  Society  and 
its  chief  product  is  the  English  monthly  “Gospel  Witness/’  de¬ 
voted  to  the  cause  of  Lutheran  union  in  India.  The  meeting  in 
Kodaikanal  also  called  the  first  All-India  Lutheran  Conference 
to  meet  in  1909  at  Guntur,  the  chief  station  of  the  General 
Synod.  This  conference  was  attended  by  some  60  missionaries 
representing  8  of  the  11  Lutheran  missions.  The  purpose  of  the 
conference  was  to  promote  mutual  acquaintance  and  confidence. 
Many  of  the  missionaries  had  their  doubts  about  the  expediency 
of  such  a  conference.  Not  a  few  of  these  misgivings  were  due  to 
the  confessional  position  of  the  Gossner  Mission  and  the  Guntur 
Mission,  “because  the  former  originates  in  the  Prussian  Union 
and  the  latter  in  an  American  Church  body  in  which  unionistic 
tendencies  have  often  been  manifested."  But  at  the  Guntur 
Conference  it  became  clear  that  all  the  missions  base  upon  the 
unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  and  so  the  unity  of  spirit  was 
there  and  the  conference  was  regarded  as  a  great  success. 

The  second  All-India  Lutheran  Conference  met  in  1912  at 
Rajamundry  as  the  guest  of  the  General  Council.  Nine  of  the 
missions  were  represented  and  the  other  two  sent  fraternal  greet¬ 
ings.  The  common  understanding  and  confidence  that  had  been 
awakened  at  the  Guntur  Conference  was  now  concretely  express¬ 
ed  in  the  form  of  long  steps  towards  organic  unity.  The  con¬ 
ference  was  established  as  a  standing  body  taking  the  place  of 
the  Publication  Society.  An  Executive  Committee  was  chosen 
and  among  its  many  duties  are  these :  to  exercise  care  for  all  the 
common  interests  of  Lutheran  missions  in  India,  to  promote  in 
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every  way  possible  the  cause  of  Lutheran  union  in  that  country, 
to  act  as  a  Reference  Committee  for  the  different  missions, 
to  appoint  and  supervise  special  committees  (literature,  educa¬ 
tion,  zenana  work,  medical  work,  etc.),  to  initiate  measures  look¬ 
ing  towards  an  organized  effort  to  care  for  Lutheran  converts 
who  emigrate  to  other  parts  of  India,  and,  above  all,  to  provide 
for  a  union  Theological  Seminary  for  native  pastors.  This 
Seminary  is  to  be  established  in  Madras,  the  center  of  the  Leip¬ 
zig  Mission,  and  its  confessional  basis  is  to  be  as  follows:  “All 
professors  and  teachers  in  the  Seminary  are  bound  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  the  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice  and  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession;  the  study 
of  the  symbols  of  the  Lutheran  Church  are  made  an  absolutely 
necessary  part  of  the  course  of  study.”  The  Conference  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  the  missions  the  college  of  the  General  Synod  and 
that  of  the  General  Council. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  Lutheran  union  in  India.  No¬ 
where  else  in  the  world  can  be  found  its  equal  among  Lutherans. 
But  doubtless  these  movements  in  India  will  bear  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  Lutherans  of  America  and  especially  to  the  Lu¬ 
therans  of  Germany.  For  in  Germany  as  in  India  the  exigencies 
of  the  times  demand  that  the  advocates  of  positive  Lutheranism 
stand  together.  Perhaps  one  of  the  first  items  in  the  Indian 
program  that  will  be  copied  in  Germany  is  the  item  concerning 
the  Theological  Seminary.  For  it  begins  to  appear  that  the 
future  training  of  candidates  for  the  pastoral  office  in  Germany 
is  becoming  involved  in  uncertainty.  Hitherto  that  training 
has  been  done  chiefly  by  the  State  through  the  theological  facul¬ 
ties  of  its  universities.  But  the  future  of  those  faculties  seems 
no  longer  assured  and  several  voices  have  recently  been  raised  to 
sound  a  warning  against  this  change. 

One  of  these  voices  is  that  of  Theodore  Kaftan  expressed  in 
an  article  Morgenrot ?  in  the  Kirchenzeitung.  He  regards  it  as 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  that  recently  in  three  instances 
when  it  was  proposed  to  establish  new  universities  it  was  like¬ 
wise  proposed  to  omit  all  provision  for  theological  faculties.  In 
two  of  these  three  instances,  Hamburg  and  Dresden,  the  univer¬ 
sity  was  not  realized.  In  the  other  case,  that  of  Frankfurt  am 
Main,  the  university  has  become  a  fact  and  that,  too,  without  a 
theological  faculty.  The  passing  by  of  theology,  both  in  the 
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university  actually  established  and  in  the  proposals  concerning 
the  other  two,  Kaftan  insists  is  an  indication  that  for  wide 
circles  of  people  the  Church  and  the  theological  faculty  are 
figures  that  pertain  primarily  to  the  past  and  while  they  have 
continued  their  existence  to  the  present  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  future.  And  in  this  he  sees  a  grave  danger  for  the  future  of 
theological  teaching. 

Kaftan  points  out  that  one  of  the  papers,  the  Frankfurter  Zei- 
tung ,  has  suggested  that  chairs  for  the  science  of  religion  should 
be  erected  at  the  new  university,  and  in  case  they  prove  useful 
and  popular  that  they  should  constitute  a  special  group  in  the 
philosophical  faculty.  Here  again  he  claims  to  see  a  significant 
characteristic  of  the  times.  The  fate  of  the  theological  faculty 
is  sealed.  It  is  destined  soon  to  pass  away  as  a  special  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  university.  Theology  is  to  be  resolved  into  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  religion  and  the  Church  will  be  obliged  to  make  other 
provisions  for  the  training  of  her  future  leaders. 

This  same  fear  is  expressed  by  others.  About  a  month  ago  the 
Prussian  Government  announced  its  intention  of  transferring 
the  chair  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  religion  in  the  theo¬ 
logical  faculty  of  Berlin  University  to  the  philosophical  faculty 
of  that  university.  This  chair  was  last  occupied  by  Pfleiderer 
and  the  proposal  to  incorporate  it  in  the  philosophical  faculty  has 
provoked  much  discussion.  Many  theologians  feel  that  it  would 
be  nothing  less  than  the  beginning  of  the  dissolution  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  faculties.  They  all  feel  that  the  science  of  religion  (the 
history  of  religion,  comparative  religions,  the  philosophy  of  re¬ 
ligion,  the  psychology  of  religion)  must  have  a  place  in  the 
training  of  the  theological  student  but  they  feel  that  these  sub¬ 
jects  should  be  treated  by  theologians  rather  than  by  profane 
scientists  alone.  Professor  Deissmann  of  Berlin  has  written  a 
brochure  on  the  subject,  entitled  Der  Lehrstuhl  fur  Religionsge- 
schichte.  George  Weiss  has  an  article  in  Die  Christliche  Welt  in 
which  he  assails  the  new  proposal  as  Eine  Gefahr  fur  die  theolo- 
schichte.  George  Weiss  has  an  article  in  Die  Christliche  Welt  in 
the  perspective  of  the  last  decade  they  seem  like  vain  efforts  to 
stem  the  tide  of  historical  development.  It  seems  certain  that 
the  Church  will  be  made  increasingly  dependent  upon  other 
sources  for  the  future  supply  of  her  ministers.  This  appears  the 
more  probable  in  view  of  the  impending  separation  of  Church 
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and  State.  In  theology  as  in  other  branches  of  learning  the  theo¬ 
retical  must  be  supplemented  more  and  more  by  the  practical. 
Perhaps  so  far  as  theology  is  concerned  the  German  universities 
are  about  to  revert  to  their  former  role  of  pure  intellectualism. 
For  the  simple  facts  and  the  strictly  scientific  element  in  reli¬ 
gion  the  theological  student  will  be  referred  to  a  certain  group 
of  studies  under  the  philosophical  faculty  of  the  university,  but 
for  his  practical  training  as  preacher  and  as  pastor,  as  theolo¬ 
gian  and  as  churchman,  he  will  be  sent  to  the  theological  semi¬ 
nary  established,  supported  and  directed  by  the  Church  herself. 
To  conduct  institutions  of  this  kind  in  sufficient  numbers  and 
with  proper  efficiency  will  call  for  united  effort  among  the  Lu¬ 
therans  of  Germany.  It  is  well  that  the  Mother-Church  has  be¬ 
gun  to  realize  the  trend  of  events  in  sufficient  time  to  assemble 
her  forces  and  equip  herself  against  the  emergency. 

Gettysburg ,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

EEYIEW  OF  RECEXT  LITERATURE. 

THE  GRIFFITH  AND  ROWLAND  PRESS.  PHILADELPHIA. 

Popular  Lectures  on  the  Bootes  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Au¬ 
gustus  H.  Strong,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  President  Emeritus 
of  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  Size  8  vo.  Pp.  xxiii 
398.  Price  $1.00  net. 

Xow  that  he  has  retired  from  active  work  as  a  teacher,  Dr. 
Strong  is  doing  well  to  give  to  his  own  denomination,  and  to 
the  Christian  Church  at  large,  the  fruits  of  his  long  years  of 
study,  and  of  work  in  the  class  room  and  before  the  general 
public,  in  the  series  of  volumes  which  are  being  published  from 
time  to  time  at  the  uniform  price  of  one  dollar  a  volume.  The 
one  now  before  us  is  made  up,  as  is  explained  in  the  brief  pre¬ 
face,  of  stenographic  reports  of  familiar  addresses  delivered  to 
a  large  Sunday  School  class  While  the  style  is  thus  naturally 
more  or  less  colloquial,  and  popular,  these  lectures  are  by  no 
means  lacking  in  the  evidences  of  a  broad  scholarship,  and  of 
the  most  careful  thought  and  research. 

There  are  twenty-four  lectures  in  all.  The  first  three  are  of 
an  introductory  character,  dealing  respectively  with  the  subjects, 
“The  Xew  Testament  as  a  Whole,”  “The  Life  of  Christ,”  and 
“The  Gospels  and  their  Origin.”  The  remaining  twenty-one 
lectures  take  up  the  different  books  of  the  Xew  Testament  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  Authorized  and  Revised 
editions  of  the  Bible.  Generally  a  lecture  is  devoted  to  each 
book  except  the  Gospel  of  John  which  is  discussed  in  two  lec¬ 
tures.  The  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  the  epistles  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  and  the  pastoral  epistles  are  grouped  together  with  a 
lecture  devoted  to  each  group. 

The  standpoint  of  the  lecturer  is  that  of  a  wisely  conservative 
theologian  and  Bible  student.  Dr.  Strong  is  evidently  familiar 
with  all  the  vagaries  of  the  “Higher  Critics,”  and  with  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  “Xew  Theology,”  but  as  evidently  has  little  sympa¬ 
thy  and  less  patience  with  either.  We  would  espeeiallv  com¬ 
mend  the  volume  to  Sunday  School  teachers  and  to  laymen  gen¬ 
erally  who  want  a  clear  and  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  problems  that  arise  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  Xew 
Testament  under  the  light  of  modern  scholarship. 


JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 
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THE  METHODIST  BOOK  CONCERN.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Lhe  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy.  An  Interpretation  of  Amos 
osea,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Deutro-Isaiah  By  Al- 

S»i.£‘nd~  12  “■  p"“.  -*.!»*■ 

ntroduction  m  which  the  author  discusses  the  history  and  na- 
ture  of  prophecy.  The  book  is  written  for  the  preacher  and  lay- 

and  18  P°Pular  m  style.  However,  the  author  is  familiar 
" lth  the  Processes  and  results  of  critical  scholarship  and  his  dis- 

«°  n°t  authority-  mile  the  main  conclusions  of 
d  Testament  criticism  are  assured  the  author  is  conservative 

and  evangelical.  We  believe  that  the  assumption  that  Prophecy 
tedates  Mosaism,  which  the  author  goes  out  of  his  way  to 

nostlImnf takv’  38  Ki?eWs  Sh0wn>  but  while  accepting 

and  nature  of  n”1  he  ^  the  supernatural  origin 

nature  of  prophecy  and  he  parts  company  with  the  maioritv 

of  modern  critics  m  holding  that  eschatology  preceded  Ely 

prop  eey,  thus  conserving  the  Messianic  passages  of  the  ure- 

exilic  prophets.  While  accepting  a  Deutro-Isaiah,  with  the  ma- 

thd  of  Isakh^M  °ld  Testament  scholars  he  sacrifices  no  essen- 
tial  oi  Isaiah  s  Messianic  message.  Prof.  Knudson’s  dilineations 

the  personality  of  the  prophets  is  very  attractive  and  his  in- 
erpre.ations  are  for  the  most  part,  convincing.  The  volume  is 
a  distinct  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the  subiect  the  au 
thor  has  elected  to  discuss.  3  au' 

H.  C.  ALLEMAN. 

Church  Publicity.  By  Christian  F.  Beisner.  Size  12  mo.  (514 

x  8  inches).  Pp.  vii,  421.  Price  $1.50  net.  Second  Edi- 
tion. 

bmn’  “ere!y  unique  in  its  class  but  in  a 
s  all  by  itself.  There  have  been  books  on  advertising  in 

general,  and  m  some  of  these  some  attention  has  been  paid  to 

c  nm  h  advertising  But  Dr.  Beisner  is  the  first  to  undertake 

s  biectPa  ThT  fA  publlCatiof  of  f  book  devoted  to  this 

subject  I  hat  there  was  a  place  for  it,  and  a  “felt  need”  is 

shown  by  the  fact  that  a  second  edition  has  been  called  for 

withm  two  months  after  the  first  edition  left  the  press. 

nizedefeiwnnff°r  Slnh  d°ubtIess  Srows  out  of  the  recog- 

citfed  It1! T  ff  ?  Church  attendance,  more  particularly  in  the 
cities  and  larger  towns,  especially  at  the  evening  services  and 

the  desire  on  the  part  of  ministers  and  laymen  to  recovS  tost 
ground  and  to  wm  the  masses  of  the  people  back  at  least  to  the 
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church  service.  How  far  they  may  be  justified  in  the  use  of 
such  methods  of  doing  this  as  are  set  forth  in  this  book,  or  to 
what  extent  the  use  of  these  methods  may  be  legitimately  car¬ 
ried,  is  no  doubt  largely  a  matter  of  personal  opinion,  and  in 
part  of  local  customs  and  prejudices.  Many  will  say  that  it  de¬ 
grades  the  ministry,  that  it  desecrates  religion,  that  it  secularizes 
the  Church  and  reduces  it  to  the  level  of  commercial  institutions 
engaged  in  a  selfish  competition  for  trade  that  becomes  ulti¬ 
mately  a  death  grapple  in  many  cases. 

In  reply  to  all  such  objections  the  author  of  this  book  says, 
“Let  us  consider  some  objections:  ‘It  reduces  religion  to  a  too 
common  level/  It  will  be  a  fine  thing  when  the  gospel  is  car¬ 
ried  into  every  part  of  life  and  into  all  sections  of  the  towns, 
villages,  country,  and  home.  Another  says  that  ‘It  takes  away 
its  sacredness/  It  is  sacred  only  when  it  works  on  the  souls  of 
people,  as  yeast  is  good  only  when  it  makes  bread  rise.  It  is  not 
kept  sacred  by  isolation.  Another  says  that  ‘It  secularizes  it 
when  we  seem  to  put  it  on  the  basis  of  competition  with  com¬ 
mercial  institutions/  We  ought,  rather,  to  say  that  when  we 
bring  religion  alongside  of  them  it  ought  to  be  powerful  enough 
to  spiritualize  them.  The  strongest  usually  predominates.  Men 
must  remember  that  they  can  be  pious  in  church  only  when  they 
are  pious  at  their  places  of  business.” 

One  thing  is  to  be  said  for  practically  all  of  the  publicity 
schemes  presented  in  this  book,  that  they  have  been  actually 
tried  and  have  been  found  to  work.  That  is,  they  attracted  the 
people  to  the  churches.  A  large  proportion  of  the  plans  sug¬ 
gested  are  those  which  Dr.  Reisner  himself  has  tried  out  either 
in  Denver,  where  he  was  pastor  of  Grace  M.  E.  Church  for  a 
number  of  years,  or  in  Grace  M.  E.  Church  of  New  York  City, 
where  he  is  now  pastor,  and  where,  as  he  states,  bv  the  use  of 
these  publicity  methods  the  evening  audiences  have  been  in¬ 
creased  from  a  mere  handful  to  a  church  full,  and  one  thousand 
members  have  been  added  to  the  congregation. 

The  general  scope  of  the  book  may,  perhaps,  be  best  indicated 
by  quoting  the  chapter  headings,  of  which  there  are  nineteen. 
After  a  brief  Introduction  on  “Why  This  Book?”,  the  following 
subjects  are  taken  up  in  the  order  indicated,  “Why  Should 
Churches  Advertise?”,  “Does  Publicity  Pay?”,  “The  Ministers 
Who  Advertise,”  “Marks  of  a  Good  Publicist,”  “Learning  How 
to  Advertise,”  “The  Newspaper’s  Co-operation  Secured,”  “Paid 
Newspaper  Advertising,”  “Making  the  Church  Prominent,” 
“Phrases,  Appeals,  and  Flavor  in  Advertising,”  “Employing 
‘Cuts’  for  Emphasis,”  “Out-door  Advertising,”  “Morning  Wor¬ 
ship  and  Mid-week  Service  Methods,”  “Featuring  the  Sunday 
Night  Service,”  “Groups,  Speakers,  and  Subjects  for  Sunday 
Nights,”  “Aiding  Sunday  Schools  and  Children  by  Advertis¬ 
ing,”  “Attracting  Adults  to  Bible  Classes,”  “Drawing  Non-pro- 
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fessors  into  Revival  Meetings,”  “Permanent  Membership  Re¬ 
minders,  Employing  Printed  Bulletins  and  Booklets— Effec- 
tive  Distribution/’ 

It  is  not  likely  that  many  of  our  Lutheran  pastors  will  want 
to  follow  Dr.  Reisner’s  methods  to  the  full  lengths  to  which  he 

!m:se//as  g°ne>  nor  would  this  be  desirable.  It  seems  clear 
that  it  the  use  of  suc-h  methods  for  attracting  the  crowd  were  to 
become  common  in  the  churches,  they  would  lose  their  effective¬ 
ness,  or  there  would  arise  such  a  wild  scramble  for  novelty  and 
more  and  more  sensational  appeals  to  the  curiosity  or  the  “inter¬ 
est  of  the  people,  that  the  whole  thing  would  be  reduced  to  ab¬ 
surdity,  or  to  a  vicious  parody  of  religion  and  of  worship.  At 
the  same  time  we  believe  that  most  of  our  pastors  might  find  in 
tins  book  hints  and  suggestions  that  would  be  most  valuable  to 
t  lem  in  devising  wavs  and  means  for  awakening  an  interest  on 
the  part  especially  of  non-church-goers  in  the  services  of  the 
Church,  and  of  attracting  them  to  them,  that  would  be  entirely 
legitimate  and  wholly  helpful. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

The  Rural  Church  Movement.  By  Edwin  L.  Earp,  Ph.D 
(Leipzig).  Size  12  mo,  (73^x5%  inches).  Cloth  binding! 
Pp.  177.  Price  75  cents  net. 

Dr.  Earp  the  author  of  this  book,  is  professor  of  Sociology  in 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  New  Jersey.  Several 
years  ago  he  published  The  Social  Engineer ,  a  book  dealing  with 
many  0  the  social  questions  of  the  day,  and  especially  with  the 
proper  training  of  social  leaders  who  would  be  qualified  to  direct 

the  f °f  w-  churches  and  other  religious  organizations  to¬ 
wards  their  solution. 

The  volume  now  under  review  takes  up  for  consideration  a 
uc-b .narrower  field,  ‘The  Rural  Church  Movement.”  Much 
attention  has  been  given  in  recent  years  to  the  study  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  or  problems,  of  country  life  in  general.  Interest  in  this 
subject  was  tremendously  quickened  and  stimulated  bv  the  work 
and  the  report  of  the  Roosevelt  Commission  on  Country  Life  ap- 
pomted  m  1908.  One  of  the  facts  brought  to  light  or  at  least 
Strongly  emphasized,  by  this  report  was  the  apparent  decline  in 
numbers  and  in  influence  of  the  country  church.  This  fact  has 
been  further  emphasized  by  the  results  of  various  “Surveys” 
made  m  different  parts  of  the  country,  some  of  them  by  the 
C  ounty  Work  Department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  some  of  them  bv 

L  JtwfT  B?,ards  the  several  denominations,  and 

ne,/T11delt  students  of  social  conditions 
such  as  Mr  C.  0.  Gill  and  the  Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot.  All  of 

these  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  rural  church  does  not  have  the 
1  ace  oi  the  influence  that  it  did  half  a  century  ago.  Hence  the 
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Rural  Church  Problem,  and  the  “Movement”  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  country  church  which  is 
discussed  in  this  volume  by  Professor  Earp. 

In  following  such  a  discussion  it  is  important  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  “Rural  Church,”  or  by  a  rural  community. 
Our  author  explains  this  early  in  his  book,  page  15.  He  says, 
“We  consider  that  part  of  the  population  as  distinctly  rural 
which  is  grouped  in  villages  or  towns  not  to  exceed  twenty-five 
hundred  in  number,  and  that  part  of  the  national  domain  where 
farmers  and  other  country  folk  live  in  houses  more  or  less  iso¬ 
lated  from  each  other  and  where  distances  must  be  traveled  to 
reach  the  school,  the  Church,  and  the  store.” 

The  author  divides  his  discussion  into  twelve  chapters.  The 
first  one  deals  with  “The  Open  Country’s  Call  for  Spiritual 
Leadership.”  This  is  a  strong  plea  for  the  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  country  church  in  the  religious  and  moral  life 
of  the  nation,  and  even  in  its  political  and  economic  life,  and  a 
stirring  call  to  the  best  and  strongest  men  of  the  several  demomi- 
nations  to  give  themselves  to  the  c-are  and  development  of  the 
country  churches.  Chapter  two  is  on  “The  Rural  Mindedness  of 
the  Prophets  and  of  Jesus.”  Chapter  three  discusses  “The 
Spiritual  Conquest  of  the  Germanic  Peoples  as  a  Rural  Achieve¬ 
ment,”  under  the  three  subdivisions,  “The  Pre-Reformation 
period,”  “The  Lutheran  Reformation,”  and  “The  Modern  Rural 
Movement  in  Germany.”  Then  follow  in  regular  order,  “The 
Rural  Church  and  the  Pioneer  in  America,”  “The  Period  of 
Rural  Church  Decline,”  “Awakening  Interest  in  the  Country 
Church,”  “The  Social  Center  Parish  Plan,”  “The  Social  Func¬ 
tions  of  the  Rural  Sunday  School,”  “The  Rural  Bible  Class,” 
■‘Co-operation  and  Federation  in  Rural  Churches,”  “The  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  in  the  Rural  Church  Movement,”  and  “A  Sug¬ 
gested  Home  Missions  Policy  for  the  Rural  Church  Movement.” 

All  of  these  chapters  are  interesting  and  suggestive  and  the 
book  as  a  whole  will  no  doubt  prove  stimulating  and  helpful  to 
both  pastors  and  laymen  in  the  country.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  felt,  in  the  reading  of  the  volume  what  has  impressed  us  in 
nearly  all  the  books  and  articles  we  have  read,  and  even  the  ad- 
dresses  we  have  heard,  on  this  subject,  a  certain  remoteness,  and 
professionalism,  and  artificiality,  as  though  the  men  were  deal¬ 
ing  with  an  interesting  scientific  problem  rather  than  with  a 
question  that  touches  the  deepest  spiritual  interests  of  nearly 
3ne-half  of  our  population.  The  main  stress  seems  to  be  laid 
:>n  the  isolation,  the  monotony,  the  dullness,  and  the  hardness  of 
life  in  the  country,  and  the  need  of  providing  entertainment, 
social  diversions,  shames,  athletic  exercises,  baths,  reading  rooms, 
xc.,  &c.,  for  the  country  people.  It  is  at  least  an  open  question 
whether  these  are  just  the  things  that  the  farmer  folk  really 
need  or  want. 
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The  difficulty,  it  has  seemed  to  us,  is  that  nearly  all  these  books 
and  articles  are  written  by  men  who  live  in  the  city,  and  who 
occupy  professors’  chairs  in  the  colleges  and  universities,  or  sit  in 
the  offices  of  the  great  missionary  boards  and  societies,  and  who 
really  know  very  little  about  country  life  by  actual  contact  with 
it,  or  by  actual  work  among  the  country  people.  It  is  easy  for 
such  men  to  get  up  statistical  tables,  and  to  spin  theories  either 
to  explain  the  decline  of  the  country  church,  or  to  tell  country 
ministers  and  church  workers  how  to  make  their  work  more  effi¬ 
cient.  It  would  be  quite  another  thing  for  these  same  men  to 

get  out  into  the  country  and  to  try  to  put  their  theories  into 
practice. 

No  doubt  conditions  differ  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
states,  and  what  may  be  true  in  one  part  may  not  be  true  in  an- 
othei  part,  and  what  works  well  in  one  part  might  not  work  at 
all  m  some  other  part  more  or  less  remote  from  it.  In  most  of 
the  country  districts  that  we  are  familiar  with,  the  Church  is 
still  a  very  strong  and  vigorous,  and  useful  and  helpful  institu- 
tion,  and  is  doing  a  splendid  work,  a  work  that  will  compare  very 
favorable  so  far  as  results  are  concerned  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
penditure  of  time  and  labor  and  money,  with  that  of  the 
churches  m  our  cities  and  larger  towns.  ^The  fact  is  that  the 
problems  of  the  rural  church  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
of  the  urban  church,  and  the  decline  of  the  rural  church  is  in 
great  part  only  one  phase  of  that  general  decline  of  interest  in 
the  church  and  in  spiritual  things  which  is  so  marked  a  feature 
of  present  day  life  everywhere. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  living  in  a  materialistic  age  when,  in 
both  town  and  country,  the  great  masses  of  men  seem  to  be  under 
the  spell  of  the  passion  for  the  things  that  are  seen  and  temporal, 
the  slaves  of  that  "lust  of  the  flesh  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes  and 
+  vam-glory  of  life,”  which  are  "not  of  the  Father.”  '  We  do 
not  believe  that  this  condition  can  be  corrected  in  either  town  or 
country  by  turning  the  churches  into  places  of  entertainment,  or 
making  them  sponsors  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
amusement  halls,  and  gymnasiums,  and  refectories,  &c.  We 
doubt  if  rural  folk  generally,  anymore  than  people  in  the  towns 
and  cities  are  suffering  greatly  to-day  for  the  lack  of  amuse- 
n  /  certainly  they  are  not  in  any  great  need  of  more  exercise. 
Wliat  they  do  need  is  the  faithful  and  earnest  preaching  of  the 
o.d-fashioned  gospel  of  sin  and  salvation  through  repentance 
and  faith  m  the  crucified  Lord. 

Much  sa^  this  book,  and  in  most  other  books  and  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  same  subject,  about  the  mistake  of  laying  so  much 
stress  on  the  saving  of  individuals,  when  what  is  needed  is  a 
saved  society.  But  how.  are  we  ever  to  have  a  saved  society 
without  saying  first  the  individuals  who  compose  society?  Be¬ 
sides,  this  is  not  the  way  that  salvation  comes,  through  fullness 
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of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  through  pleasure  and  amusement, 
song  and  danc-e.  It  has  never  been  the  rich,  and  the  happy,  and 
the  contented  ones  who  have  been  most  ready  to  hear  and  to 
heed  the  gospel  invitations,  but  rather  the  poor,  and  the  op¬ 
pressed,  and  the  outcast,  the  sad  and  the  lonely  ones.  We  need 
to  read  again  our  Lord’s  words  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
Matthew  6 :19-33 ;  and  to  remember  what  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Romans,  14:17,  “For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  eating  and 
drinking,  but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.” 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

.4  Mari's  Reach:  or  Some  Character  Ideals.  Bv  Charles  Ed- 

«/ 

ward  Locke.  12  mo.  8  x  o1/^  inches.  Cloth  bound,  gilt  top. 

Pp.  278.  Price  $1.00  net. 

This  volume  is  dedicated  to  “the  Members  and  Friends  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church  of  Los  Angeles,  California,”  and  it  is 
a  fair  presumption  that  the  author  is  the  pastor  of  this  church 
and  that  the  seventeen  chapters  of  which  the  hook  is  made  up 
were  originally  used  as  sermons  in  the  pulpit  of  this  church. 
They  are  not  in  sermonic  form,  however,  and  the  fact  that  they, 
or  at  least  the  substance  of  them,  mav  have  been  used  as  ser- 
mons,  detracts  nothing  from  their  interest  or  effectiveness.  The 
phrase  “as  dull,  as  a  sermon”  could  not  be  justly  applied  to 
such  preaching  as  this,  as  there  is  not  a  dull  page,  hardly  a  com¬ 
mon-place  sentence  anywfhere  in  the  book.  No  doubt  there  are 
still  some  dull  sermons,  and  some  stupid  preachers,  just  as 
there  have  always  been,  hut  we  believe  they  are  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  more  live, 
interesting  and  up-to-date  literature  at  the  present  day  than 
the  many  volumes  of  sermons  that  come  from  the  press  every 
vear,  and  there  is  no  more  vital,  forceful  and  effective  public 
speaking  to-day  than  that  which  is  heard  every  Sunday  in  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  the  pulpits  of  this  land,  and  in  other 
lands. 

The  volume  under  review  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this. 
The  note  of  timeliness,  and  vitality,  and  human  interest  and 
sympathy  is  sounded  in  the  very  titles  of  the  several  chapters, 
such  as,  “Ideals  and  What  They  Cost,”  “Heroism  in  Everyday 
Life,”  “A  Cheerful  Countenance,”  “Money,”  “Self-Mastery,” 
“Appreciation,”  “The  Gospel  of  Rest  and  Health,”  “Getting 
Along  with  Folks,”  &c.  Neither  do  these  chapter  headings  lead 
to  any  disappointment  when  we  pass  on  to  read  the  chapters 
themselves.  They  are  all  full  of  pertinent  quotations  from  liter¬ 
ature  and  life,  interesting  historical  references  and  striking 
illustrations  drawn  from  nature,  science  and  daily  life  as  well 

_  V 

as  from  the  Bible.  Without  any  sacrifice  of  dignity,  the  style 
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is  vivacious,  forceful,  and  epigrammatic.  Preachers  would  do 
well  to  study  this  book  as  a  model,  if  they  wish  to  keep  their 
people  awake  and  at  the  same  time  do  them  good.  Laymen  will 
enjoy  reading  it  when  they  are  in  need  of  comfort  and  help  or 
of  inspiration  and  stimulus. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 


The  Balkans.  A  Laboratory  of  History.  Size  8  vo.  (5i/2  x 
814  inches).  Three  Maps.  Pp.vi,  322.  Binding,  cloth, 
gold  top,  untrimmed  edges.  Price  $1.50  net.  By  William 

M.  Sloane,  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

In  ten  chapters  this  book  gives  us  just  the  information  that 
even  thoughtful  reader  of  the  daily  press  during  the  recent 
Balkan  war  must  have  wished  for  again  and  again.  The  first 
two  chapters  are  devoted  to  some  account  of  the  Turkish  power 
m  Europe  and  the  Turks  themselves.  The  next  three  chapters 
discuss  the  Balkan  peoples  and  nations,  going  back  to  their  early 
history  and  tracing  their  development  down  to  the  opening  of 
the  recent  war.  The  sixth  chapter  is  on  the  Turkish  Revolution 
0±  I9?8  %  whieb  the  “Young  Turk  Party”  came  into  power, 
and  the  consequences  which  followed  from  this  striking  move- 
ment.  The  remaining  four  chapters  take  up  “The  Formation 
“t  the  Balkan  Alliance,”  “National  Characteristics  in  the  Latest 
VVar,  “The  Six  Powers  and  the  Balkan  Wars,”  and  finallv 
Hopes  and  Fears.” 

Professor  Sloane  was  exceptionally  well  qualified  for  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  this  volume.  His  whole  active  life  has  been  devoted  to 
the  study  and  teaching  of  History.  For  twenty  years  he  was 
professor  of  History  in  Princeton  University,  and  now  holds  the 
same  position  in  Columbia.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
historical  works  which  have  been  recognized  in  the  world  of 
scholarship  as  authoritative.  He  has  spent  considerable  time, 
on  three  different  occasions,  in  travel  in  the  lands  which  once 
v  ere  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  He  thus  had  exceptional 
opportunity  to  learn  the  history  and  characteristics  both  of  the 
Turks  and  of  the  many  strange  people  whom  they  ruled  so 
harshly  and  who  have  now  rebelled  against  their  authority.  He 
was  also  in  Europe  during  the  recent  war  and  thus  was  able  to 
study  the  progress  of  affairs  at  close  range.  The  advantages  of 
this  aie  quite  manifest  in  the  discussions,  which  are  scholarly, 
clear  and  full,  and  as  illuminating  as  could  be  expected  in  a 
situation  so  full  of  difficulties  and  perplexities. 
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LUTHERAN  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY.  1424  ARCH  STREET,  PHILA. 

Hymns  and  Songs  for  the  Sunday  School.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Harold  Lewars.  Size  8%  x  6  %  inches.  Pp.  341.  Price 
in  boards,  30  cents  single  copy;  $30  per  hundred  copies.  In 
cloth,  45  cents  single  copy;  $40  per  hundred. 

The  compiler  and  editor  of  this  new  collection  of  hymns  and 
songs  for  the  Sunday  School  is  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  minister, 
the  late  Kev.  W.  H.  Lewars,  and  the  grandson  on  his  mother’s 
side  of  another  Lutheran  minister,  the  late  Kev.  Daniel  Steck, 
D.D.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  our  college  at  Gettysburg,  and  for 
two  years  was  an  instructor  in  English  in  the  college.  He  then 
spent  a  year  in  New  York  City  in  the  study  of  music  to  which  he 
has  been  devoted  from  a  vouth.  For  several  vears  now  he  has 
been  a  popular  and  successful  organist,  choir  leader,  and  teacher 
of  music  in  Harrisburg,  where  he  is  also  actively  connected  as  a 
teacher  with  one  of  our  largest  Lutheran  Sunday  Schools.  He 
has  thus  had  exceptional  preparation  and  qualifications  for  this 
work,  the  evidence  of  which  are  manifest  in  the  fine  collection  of 
Sunday  School  Hymns  and  Songs  which  he  has  now  given  to 
the  Church. 

Among  the  many  excellencies  which  have  attracted  our  atten¬ 
tion  in  our  examination  of  this  collection  we  may  note  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

1.  The  absence  of  the  personal  element.  Most  Sunday 
School  Song  Books  are  marred  by  the  fact  that  the  editor,  or  edi¬ 
tors,  think  that  they  must  insert  a  large  number  of  original  com¬ 
positions  of  their  own,  which  are  often  very  crude  and  mechani¬ 
cal  and  frequently  quite  unsingable.  Though  Professor  Lewrars 
would  have  been  exceptionally  well  qualified,  both  by  training 
and  temperament,  to  have  made  original  contributions  to  his  col¬ 
lection,  we  have  found  only  one  tune  credited  to  him,  No.  182, 
and  a  very  few  that  have  been  “adapted.”  or  “arranged,”  by  him. 

2.  The  general  character  of  the  selections.  There  is  abso¬ 
lutely  none  of  the  rag-time,  tinklety-tinklety-tinklety-tum  style 
of  music,  which  disfigures  so  many  Sunday  School  Song  Books, 
and  which  has  been  all  too  popular  in  many  Sunday  Schools.  In 
his  preface  the  editor  says  that  this  “is  not  a  classical  edition.” 
This  is  no  doubt  true  in  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  term,  and 
in  which  it  is  generally  used  in  music.  But  in  the  highest  and 
best  sense  of  the  term  the  collection  is  truly  classical,  that  is,  “be¬ 
longing  to  the  highest  class  or  rank  in  literature  or  art.”  At 
least,  it  can  be  said  of  this  collection  that  it  is  made  up  of  songs 
and  tunes  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  use,  and  that  con¬ 
form  to  the  requirements  of  good  taste  and  the  highest  canons  of 
hymnology  and  music.  We  feel  very  sure  that  no  Sunday  School 
that  will  use  this  collection  for  six  months  will  ever  wish  to  go 
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^lle  new-ffagled  style  of  music  too  often  heard.  They 
will  surely  say,  “the  old  is  better.”  3 

fiftv  h™n0°fUrohly  arrang«nent  of  the  collection.  After  about 

for  the  r  n  ,,or  °Penmg  and  dosing,  for  morning  and  evening, 
tor  the  Lord  s  day,  and  of  praise  to  Christ,  the  Church-year  is 

Leu?  Pal  °,l0Wft  throuf?h  Adrent,  Christmas,  Epiphany, 
Lent,  Pahn  Sunday,  Easter,  &c.,  with  selections  following  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  Reformation  Festival,  Thanksgiving,  Vew 

colwV^  aiTa  0ecaTns>  Missi°ns,  &e.  Then  follows  §a  large 

mav  he  maf  STrui  !lyTS,  and  songs>  from  whieh  selections 
may  be  made  suitable  to  the  lesson  for  the  day,  or  to  any  special 

tbe  the  school.  'There  is  Mso  an 

Appendix  of  nearly  one  hundred  pages  containing  various  se- 
ections  of  a  somewhat  more  ambitious  character,  suitable  to  be 
sung  by  the  school  or  by  the  choir,  and  including  genuine  “clas- 

HandeYlT/  “  ^ozart’  BeethOTen,  Mendelssohn,  and 

Handel,  but  all  of  them  so  “arranged”  that  they  can  be  sung  bv 

the  average  choir  under  a  leader  at  all  capable/  *  * 

4.  The  provision  made  for  suitable  opening  and  closing  ex- 

“hlWt  -°hrfp0nS1T,e  .ScriPture  readings,  with  a  numbfr  of 
collects  that  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  opening  or  closing 

the  school  without  prayer,  as  we  have  sometimes  heard  of  beinl 
done  when  neither  the  superintendent  nor  any  of  the  teacher! 
v  ould  \ enture  to  ulead  in  praver  ?? 

theBr!SidepS  7ab!e  0f  h0nten‘S”  at  the  beginning  of  the  book, 

and  a  “Tont/t  T  ]°Seb  ^1°-  an  “A1Phabetical  Index,” 

and  a  Topical  Index,”  which  should  make  it  easy  to  turn  to 
any  desired  hymn  or  subject.  y  1 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

Our  Home  Altar.  A  Manual  of  Private  and  Family  Worship, 
Arranged  According  to  the  Christian  Year.  By  Rev  Philip 
A.  Heilman,  D.D.  Size  12  mo.  (7%  x  5 %  inches).  Cloth 
binding.  Pp.  512.  Price  $1.50  net. 

1S  a /eal  addition  to  the  many  prayer-books  already  on  the 
ket.  It  is  intended  especially  to  assist  Christian  men  and 
u  omen  m  the  establishment  of  a  family  altar  and  the  custom  of 

325  prayers.at  least  once  a  day-  The  too  common 

neglect  oi  this  custom  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Christian  life  of  the 

mine  and  especially  in  the  Christian  training  of  the  young 

the  possession  of  such  a  manual  as  this  ought  to  make  it 

hrim  eSSy  /°r  •I0Uing  people  to  begin  their  family  life  in  the 

“Ittetwi,  bj  ?-!lly  re°°Snizlng  m  common  worship  Him  who 
setteth  the  solitary  in  families.”  It  ought  also  to  make  it 

it  up  at  on°cee  F  °  te®  negl,ected  this  duty  Ind  privilege  to  take 

alto?to\r  uB  th°/e  who  have  long  maintained  the  family 
altar  m  their  homes,  and  we  are  glad  to  believe  that  there  are  still 
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many  such,  might  find  it  a  good  and  a  helpful  thing  to  use  such 
a  manual  as  this  occasionally,  or  even  to  follow  it  through  an  en¬ 
tire  year,  for  the  sake  of  the  freshness  and  the  new  interest  and 
zest  which  it  would  give  to  the  service. 

The  Scripture  lessons  seem  to  be  admirably  chosen.  Nearly  all 
the  selections  which  are  printed  out  in  full,  one  for  each  day,  are 
from  the  New  Testament.  But  an  alternate  lesson  for  each  day 
is  suggested  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  may  be  read  in  ad¬ 
dition,  or  as  a  substitute,  or  used  for  the  evening.  The  prayers 
are  short  and  deeply  spiritual,  and  cover  a  vast  range  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  family  life  and  experiences.  The  language  is  simple 
and  truly  devotional.  There  is  no  attempt  at  fine  rhetoric,  no 
straining  after  effect,  such  as  sometimes  mars  the  extemporane¬ 
ous  prayers  heard  in  the  pulpit,  and  is  sometimes  found  even  in 
printed  manuals  of  devotion.  There  is  no  apparent  effort  at 
varietv  from  dav  to  dav,  and  vet  as  the  prayers  are  followed 
week  hv  week  it  is  found  that  no  interest  or  need  of  either  the 
individual,  or  the  family,  or  the  Church  or  State  and  commu¬ 
nity  is  forgotten  or  neglected.  We  were  especially  pleased  to 
find  frequent  petitions  that  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  boys 
and  the  young  men  of  the  home  and  the  Church  might  be  turned 
to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

The  arrangement  following  the  Christian  year  is  also  com¬ 
mendable.  More  and  more  our  pastors  are  coming  to  recognize 
the  Christian  Year  in  the  selection  of  their  texts  for  the  Sunday 
service,  or  at  least  in  the  lessons  read.  Where  this  is  done  such 
a  manual  will  bring  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  worship 
in  the  home  into  a  beautiful  and  helpful  harmony.  Where  it 
is  not  done,  and  the  Christian  Year  is  ignored  in  the  pulpit, 
the  use  of  this  manual  will  remind  the  members  of  tire  family 
of  the  great  facts  of  Christ’s  life  and  death,  and  of  the  plan  of 
salvation,  and  will  keep  them  in  touch  with  them  from  week  to 
week,  and  from  day  to  day.  This  itself  must  be  a  great  gain 
and  a  great  blessing. 

Besides  the  daily  lessons  and  prayers,  the  volume  contains 
also  table  of  all  the  Church  festivals,  movable  and  fixed,  a  simple 
analysis  or  classification  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  which  is  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  memory,  a  chart  which  at  a  glance  makes 
plain  the  succession  of  the  Church  festivals  and  the  festival 
seasons  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  special  prayers  for  such 
occasions  as  the  Harvest  Festival,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Reforma¬ 
tion  Day,  &c.  There  are  also  a  number  of  very  brief  and  ex¬ 
pressive  prayers  suitable  for  use  at  the  table  as  “Grace  Before 
Meals,”  including  several  simple  and  beautiful  ones  for  children. 
Opposite  the  title  page  is  a  neat  certificate  with  blanks  for  the 
name  of  the  head  of  the  family  and  the  date  on  which  the 
“Home  Altar”  was  set  up  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  to  His 
honor  and  praise. 
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The  book  is  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  legible  tvne  and 
substantially  bound.  It  would  make  a  suitable  admirable' 
pi  esent  to  be  given  by  the  parents  to  every  newly  married  couple 

home  offtrir  in"01"  Childh°°d  h°meS  t0  6Stablish  a  new 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 


LUTHERAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION.  COLUMBIA 


s.  c. 


Problems  and  Possibilities ,  Serious  Considerations  for  All  Lu¬ 
therans.  By  Prof.  G.  H.  Gerberding,  D.D.  Paper.  Pp. 
187.  Price  50  cents. 

Dr.  Gerber  ding  always  writes  clearly  and  to  the  point.  The 

fnrtW‘  V°Jume  1S.  the  outgrowth  of  ripe  meditations  and  is  set 
orth  with  mingled  hope  and  hesitancy”  because  “it  may  lose 
the  writer  some  dear  friends.”  Why  our  amiable  author  should 
cherish  such  an  anticipation  we  fail  to  comprehend.  As  the 
oofc  is  not  personal  m  its  condemnations,  and  expresses  honest 
convictions,  we  shall  not  give  up  Dr.  Gerberding’s  friendship 
owever  much  we  may  differ.  We  shall  praise  what  we  believe 
to  be  good  (and  most  of  it  is  very  good),  let  alone  what  is  indif- 
eient,  and  frankly  endeavor  to  convert  the  author  wherein  we 
believe  him  to  be  one-sided  or  wrong.  Surely  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  Church  unity  must  be  found  in  a  spirit  of 

tions aIar!<e  al"  Cbanty’  and  in  re'sPect  for  each  other’s  convic- 

inTto  P^emST  “Sf  firSt  r're  uf  a  general  character  pertain- 
mg  to  ^The  Lutheran  Church  and  Her  Part  in  Saving 

“,®ncap  He.  melt“s  various  dangers  which  threaten  us, 
such  as  Lomanism,  socialism,  infidelity.  He  then  discusses  Lu- 
theian  opportunity  and  responsibility.  The  Lutheran  Church 

stevlwatireS0U/CeS  1i1,her  doc*rines>  literature,  wealth  and  the 
stei  mg  characters  of  her  people.  Our  Church  has  been  exces- 

,  y  in  asserting  her  rights  and  claims.  She  ought  to 

X  in  th  J  Vm  f6  P7itiCal  Hfe  °f  the  nation’  and  especi¬ 
ally m  the  educational  world.  “The  scholarly  Lutheran  Church 

l’,'1."1  t0  Produce  more  of  the  literature  for  the  general  public 

Why  should  it  be  left  to  Harold  Begbie,  in  Twice  Born  Men, 

to  set  before  the  public  Luther’s  teaching  of  the  relation  of  the 

woLXX  Sp6i  r  P7  Sh°uld  not  Lutheran  pens  make  the 
o  derful  story  of  Luther  popular  as  well  as  the  writer  of  The 

thm''  °h  Wittm™Z9 '  u  Wf  need  ™ore  readabIe  al>d  popular  LU¬ 
X'™  books.  Why  should  not  gifted  writers  like  the  amiable 

and  widely  loved  Elsie  Smgmaster,  give  us  attractive  and  con- 

a  W?  lfe  fPT  tl!!'eS  tha!  bnng  out  the  superior  helpfulness  and 
achantage  of  Lutheran  faith  and  practice?” 

Dr.  Gerberdmg  pleads  for  earnest  practical  work  through 
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the  press,  the  pulpit  and  the  platforms  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Y. 

W.  C.  A. 

The  larger  part  of  the  hook  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
“Lutheran  Problems’’ :  A  Deeper  Spiritual  Life,  The  Priest¬ 
hood  of  Believers,  Education,  Divisions,  and  The  Language 
Problem.  The  first  two  topics  are  presented  in  a  very  able 
manner.  The  cultivation  of  piety  is  set  forth  very  strongly.  In 
regard  to  education  the  position  is  advocated  that  the  public 
school  must  be  supported  but  earnestly  supplemented  by  the 
Church  and  the  home  with  proper  religious  instruction.  For  the 
higher  education  we  need  the  denominational  college;  and  the 
university  pastor  must  be  supported  to  look  after  our  youth. 
The  Keligious  Education  Association  does  not  meet  with  Dr. 
Gerberding’s  approval  on  account  of  its  liberalistic  tendencies. 

In  considering  “Our  Divisions,”  the  author  evidently  thinks 
that  he  is  stepping  on  dangerous  ground.  He  earnestly  desires 
unity,  on  his  own  ground,  just  as  everybody  does.  One  of  the 
insuperable  obstacles,  in  his  mind,  is  the  alleged  unionism  of 
the  General  Synod  (p.  156).  The  interchange  of  delegates 
with  Reformed  bodies  and  representation  on  the  International 
Sunday  School  Committee  are  grievous  offenses.  We  wish  to 
assure  the  good  author  that  the  General  Synod  compromises  its 
Lutheranism  no  more  by  these  practices  than  he  does  when  he 
appears  on  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  platform  (p.  37).  Perhaps,  when  the 
good  time  arrives  for  a  grand  Lutheran  Federation  the  fraternal 
spirit  of  the  General  Synod  will  not  come  amiss  in  reminding 
us  that  there  are  “other  sheep  *  *  which  are  not  of  this  fold.” 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

MEDICAL  STANDARD  BOOK  COMPANY.  BALTIMORE,  1906. 

Walter  Reed  and  Yelloio  Fever.  Howard  A.  Kelly. 

“Walter  Reed  and  Yellow  Fever”  is  not  a  recent  work,  but 
was  published  in  two  editions  in  1906.  It  is  a  book,  however, 
which  will  always  be  fresh  and  inspiring,  the  account  of  a  hero, 
who,  in  the  words  of  his  biographer,  “though  a  man  of  war, 
ravaged  no  distant  lands,  destroyed  no  tens  of  thousands  to 
make  his  reputation,  but  by  quiet  methods,  when  there  was  no 
strife,  saved  countless  lives  and  swept  away  a  hideous  plague, 
which,  from  time  immemorial  had  periodically  visited  our 
shores,  devastated  our  fair  land,  and  too  often  snatched  from 
the  years  of  peace  and  plenty  all  their  blessings.”  The  biogra¬ 
pher  is  Doctor  Howard  A.  Kelly,  Professor  of  Gynecological 
Surgery  in  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Walter  Reed  was  born  in  Gloucester  county,  Virginia  in  1851. 
Entering  the  University  of  Virginia  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
graduated  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  receiving  his  medical  diploma 
and  standing  third  in  his  class.  He  was  the  youngest  student 
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graduated  up  to  that  time,  but  lie  had  passed  all  required  exami¬ 
nations  with  great  credit.  After  a  year's  work  in  the  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College  in  New  York,  he  received  the  degree 
of  M.D.,  and  began  his  practice  as  an  interne  in  various  hospi¬ 
tals.  In  1874  he  enlisted  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United 
•States-  Army,  and  began  a  period  of  eighteen  years  of  garrison 
life,  chiefly  in  the  West.  In  1890  he  was  given  an  appointment 
in  Baltimore  and  here  he  was  able  to  gratify  a  long-cherished 
desire  to  do  laboratory  work  in  pathology  and  bacteriology.  So 
promising  was  his  work  that  in  1900,  when  yellow  fever  appear¬ 
ed  among  the  troops  at  Havana,  he  was  made  the  chairman  of 
a  commission  which  was  to  investigate  the  aetiology  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  The  board  was  composed  of  Dr.  Beed,  Dr.  James  Car- 
roll,  Dr.  Jesse  W.  Lazear,  all  non-immunes  and  Dr.  Agramonte 
a  Cuban  immune.  The  importance  of  the  work  which  they  were 
appointed  to  do  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  between  the 
years  1800  and  1879  yellow  fever  visited  the  United  States  every 
year  but  two.  During  this  time  there  were  two  great  epidemics, 
one  in  Yew  Orleans  in  1853,  in  which  there  were  over  29,000 
cases  with  8,000  deaths,  and  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  in  1878 
when  there  were  17,000  cases  with  5,000  deaths,  a  mortalit}r  of 
1  in  3.3.  Concerning  the  propagation  and  the  control  of  this 
great  scourge  there  had  been  endless  discussion,  resulting  only 
in  deeper  darkness.  The  first  person  to  formulate  and  offer  to 
the  world  a  working  hypothesis  was  Dr.  Carlos  J.  Finlay  of 
Havana,  who  read  in  1881  before  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Havana 
a  paper,  suggesting  that  the  mosquito  was  the  deadly  agent  of 
transmission.  It  was  this  theory  among  others  which  the  com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  the  United'  States  Army  meant  to  test. 

To  learn  in  full  of  the  thrilling  and  courageous  experiments 
performed  by  these  brave  men  and  their  assistants,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  read  the  account  of  Dr.  Kelly.  Dr.  Carroll  and  Dr. 
Lazear  both  allowed  themselves  to  be  infected  and  Dr.  Lazear 
died.  Yot  only  did  the  experimenters  permit  themselves  to  be 
bitten  by  mosquitos  in  order  to  prove  the  source  of  infection, 
but  various  fearless  young  privates  from  the  army  spent  night 
after  night  in  a  small,  ill-ventilated  room  hung  about  with 
clothing  worn  by  fever  patients  in  order  to  prove  that  contagion 
was  impossible  from  infected  garments. 

Dr.  Beed  did  not  long  survive  the  brilliant  experiments  of 
which  he  was  the  controlling  and  presiding  genius.  Beturning 
to  the  Lnited  States  he  became  Professor  in  the  Army  Medical 
School  and  also  in  the  Columbian  University.  In  a  little  less 
than  two  years  he  died  of  appendicitis,  aggravated  by  the  strain 
and  anxiety  of  the  preceding  years.  He  left  behind  no  accumu¬ 
lated  fortune,  he  was  and  is  yet,  alas,  but  little  known  outside 
the  two  professions  of  arms  and  medicine  to  which  he  belonged. 
But  upon  his  simple  monument  is  engraved  a  noble  epitaph: 
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‘‘He  gave  to  man  control  over  tliat  dreadful  scourge,  yellow 
fever.” 

Dr.  Kelly  expresses  in  his  preface  the  fear  that  he  has  not 
portrayed  clearly  enough  the  man  who  has  made  the  greatest 
American  medical  discovery.  With  him  his  reader  cannot  agree 
for  there  has  been  formed  in  his  mind  a  vivid  picture  of  a  man, 
brilliant  yet  modest,  great  yet  eager  to  learn,  a  man,  above  all, 
who,  in  the  research  and  experimentation  by  which  he  saved 
thousands  of  mankind,  never  lost  the  Christian  faith  of  his 
youth. 

e.  s. 


WARTBURG  PUBLISHING  HOUSE.  CHICAGO. 

Soteriology ,  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Work  of  Christ,  Outline 
Xotes,  based  on  Luthardt  and  Krauth.  Bv  Bevere  Franklin 
Weidner,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Theologv  in  the  Chicago 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Maywood,  Ill.  Cloth.  Pp. 
169. 

This  is  a  compend  of  the  doctrine  of  Sotericlogv  or  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Work  of  Christ,  discussed  under  five  headings:  1. 
The  Mediatorial  Office  of  Christ.  2.  The  Prophetic  Office.  3.  The 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  4.  The  Church  Doc¬ 
trine.  5.  The  Eegal  Office. 

Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  consideration  of  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  The  author  says,  “I  am  convinced 
that  the  vicarious  atonement  is  not  only  most  distinctly  and  posi¬ 
tively  taught  in  the  Kew  Testament,  but  that  it  lies  at  the  basis 
of  the  teaching  of  sacrifice  and  of  all  the  prophetic  passages  in 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.”  His  conviction  is  well  sus¬ 
tained  b}r  the  discussion,  and  is  in  accord  with  the  great  creeds  of 
Christendom  and  the  belief  of  the  vast  majority  of  Christian  peo¬ 
ple.  The  aberration  of  rationalism,  which  has  tainted  “modern 
thought,”  makes  practically  nothing  of  the  atonement,  as  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  the  many  vague  “theories”  propounded.  Our  author 
properly  credits  Anselm  with  the  best  formulation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  teaching.  Though  somewhat  defective,  Anselm’s  statement 
has  become  the  basis  for  the  orthodox  doctrine. 

The  author  sketches  the  false  views  of  the  atonement,  and 
shows  their  variance  with  truth.  He  pays  particular  attention 
to  the  Eitschlian  error,  which  vacates  the  work  of  Christ  of  its 
most  precious  meaning.  Quoting  from  Dr.  Orr,  the  author  says, 
“In  his  History  of  Pietism  Bitschl  selects  for  special  animad- 
verism  Paul  GerhardFs  favorite  Passion  hymn,0,  Sacred  Head 
now'  wounded,  which  he  thinks  fail's  to  strike  the  true  Christian 
note  in  dwelling  on  the  physical  sufferings  of  Christ  instead  of 
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on  the  inner  motive  of  obedience.  In  his  last  hours,  so  we  learn 
f loin  his  Life ,  it  was  this  very  hymn  Bitschl  desired  especially 
to  have  repeated  to  him.” 

The  doctrine  of  the  Descensus  is  discussed  at  some  length. 
The  author  claims  that  he  has  rewritten  this  subject  in  five  dif¬ 
ferent  works.  We  agree  with  his  general  conclusions,  but  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  admonition  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  that 
•‘we  should  not  trouble  ourselves  with  sublime  and  acute  thoughts 
as  to  how  this  occurred.”  We  are  not  sure  that  the  author  is 
correct  in  holding  to  the  Jewish  and  mediaeval  teaching  that 
Hades  is  the  generic  term  for  the  abode  of  the  dead,  including 
two  parts  Paradise  where  Lazarus  is,  and  a  place  of  torment 
where  Dives  is.  From  a  somewhat  prolonged  and  careful  study 
of  every  passage  in  the  Hew  Testament  in  which  the  word  Hades 
occuis,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Hades  never  in¬ 
cludes  the  abode  of  the  good.  It  refers  to  the  grave,  to  oblivion, 
to  torment,  and  finally  to  hell  itself  into  which  it  is  cast  or 
merged.  Paradise  is  the  gateway  to  heaven;  and  Hades  the 
gateway  to  hell. 

I  he  author  practically  acknowledges  this  when  he  savs  “the 
first  two  [passages]  refer  to  the  same  event  taking  place  in  the 
lower  part  of  generic  Hades,  the  proper  Hades,  and  the  second 
pair  of  passages  referring  to  what  took  place  in  the  upper  part  of 
generic  Hades,  which  was  called  Paradise.”  The  “generic 
Hades”  is  here  identified  with  “the  proper  Hades.”  This  is  cer¬ 
tainty  confusing  and  illogical,  and  finds  no  warrant  in  Scripture. 

Dr.  Weidner’s  “Outlines”  are  a  mulium  in  parvo ,  and  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  useful  to  the  student. 

J.  A.  SIHGMASTER. 

THE  MAC  MILL  A  1ST  CO.  HEW  YORK. 

The  Meaning  of  Evolution.  By  Samuel  Christian  Schmucker, 

Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology  in  the  West  Chester  Normal 

School,  Pa.  Cloth.  Pp.  298.  Price  $1.25. 

Ibis  is  a  popular  presentation  of  the  important  subject  of  Evo¬ 
lution.  Technical  terms  are  sparingly  used  and  the  language  is 
always  simple,  thus  making  the  book  intelligible  to  the  average 
reader.  e  know  of  no  other  similar  work  which  will  give  the 
bus\  pastor  and  the  intelligent  layman  as  much  information  in 
brief  compass  as  does  Dr.  Schmucker’s  book. 

I  he  author  is,  of  course,  an  out-and-out  evolutionist.  “There 
can  be  no  ^  doubt,”  says  he,  ‘"as  to  the  essential  truth  of  evolu¬ 
tion.  I  he  thinking  man  is  cut  of  joint  with  the  times  when 
he  sets  himself  against  the  idea  of  evolution.*  *  *  Ordinary 
men  in  ordinary  times  who  think  differently  on  a  special  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  specialists  of  the  times  are  not  very  likely  to  be 
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right.  It  is  safe  for  most  of  ns  to  accept  as  true  an  opinion  on 
which  specialists  on  that  subject  agree.”  “ Among  the  students 
of  animals  and  plants  there  is  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the 
truth  of  evolution.  That  the  animals  of  the  present  are  altered 
animals  of  the  past,  that  the  plants  of  to-day  are  the  modified 
plants  of  yesterday,  that  civilized  man  of  to-day  is  the  savage  of 
yesterday  and  the  tree-dweller  of  the  dav  before,  is  no  longer 
debatable  to  the  great  mass  of  biologists.  To  uider  men  hamp¬ 
ered  by  the  convictions  of  an  earlier  age  this  dictum  of  modern 
science  may  still  be  a  little  uncertain.” 

Due  credit  is  given  to  Darwin  and  others  for  their  great  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  subject.  Though  subsequent  developments 
have  made  a  modification  of  Darwinism  necessary,  his  theory  in 
its  essential  aspects  abides.  The  principal  obstacle  to  the  Dar¬ 
winian  theory  of  selection  has  been  propounded  by  Weissman 
who  seems  successfully  to  dispute  the  transmission  of  acquired 
characteristics.  The  present  explanation,  therefore,  of  some 
features  of  evolution  is  yet  speculative;  but  this  does  not  affect 
the  fact  of  evolution  itself. 

The  origin  of  life  on  earth  is  uncertain  to  the  scientist. 
Spontaneous  generation  and  kindred  theories  of  origin,  can  not 
be  accepted.  The  production  of  life  by  chemical  combination  is 
not  proved  nor  probable.  Should  it  be  actually  demonstrated, 
it  would  make  no  essential  change  in  the  devout  scientist’s  faith 
in  a  Supreme  Being,  who  may  have  endowed  matter  with  the 
wonderful  potency  of  life. 

From  the  religious  and  theological  standpoint  one  is  specially 
concerned  to  know  the  attitude  of  the  author  on  God,  man  and 
the  Bible.  Dr.  Schmuc-ker  unreservedly  accepts  the  Christian 
view  of  God  and  the  Bible.  God  is  the  absolute  author  of  all 
things.  Evolution  is  simply  a  method  of  working.  Instead  of 
an  immediate  creation  of  living  things  by  a  divine  fiat,  the  Al¬ 
mighty  has  been  pleased  to  work  through  myriads  of  years  in 
evolving  the  present  condition  of  the  universe,  through  original 
endowments  and  potencies  which  work  in  the  orderly  way  of 
law.  However,  repugnant  it  may  be  to  most  of  us  that  man  has 
come  up  from  the  original  “protoplasm”  through  long  succes¬ 
sion  and  finally  by  way  of  the  ape,  it  is  nevertheless  true.  More¬ 
over,  we  ought  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  wre  have  made  tre¬ 
mendous  progress  over  our  lowly  ancestors! 

The  author  holds  that  the  Genesis  account  of  creation  is  sub¬ 
stantially  true,  and  that  each  succeeding  generation  has  much 
to  learn  from  it,  though  each  must  interpret  it  by  the  measure 
of  light  which  it  possesses. 

In  reference  to  the  design  argument  for  the  existence  of  a 
Creator,  the  author  holds  that  the  underlying  thought  of  the 
argument  is  concrete,  hut  that  the  word  “design”  is  too  narrow 
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to  express  the  truth,  and  that  the  word  “adaptation”  is  better 
because  more  comprehensive. 

In  the  progress  of  the  discussion  numerous  wonderful  facts 
—familiar  and  new  are  cited.  The  author  is  a  close  student 
of  nature  and  clarifies  his  subject  by  giving  the  results  of  his 
personal  observation,  the  interpretation  of  facts  does  not 
strike  us  as  being  always  logical.  The  subject  necessarily  in¬ 
volves  millions  of  years  and  great  gaps  which  must  be  bridged 
by  supposition. 

A  layman  in  science,  and  this  includes  the  average  theologian, 
must  allow  the  scientists  to  work  out  the  problem  as  far  as  it 
lies  strictly  within  their  domain.  As  long  as  there  is  no  denial 
of  an  absolute  creation  b}^  Almighty  God  and  of  man’s  spiritual 
and  immortal  nature,  we  may  wait  until  the  theory  of  evolution 
is  more  completely  demonstrated  before  we  accept  or  reject  it  in 
all  its  claims  and  implications.  Surely  no  Christian  can  ignore 
the  great,  indisputable  fact  of  the  divine-human  Person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  evolution  If 
the  latter  be  a  merely  “natural”  product  then  He  is  not  what 
He  claims  to  be  or  what  we  believe  Him  to  be.  He  is  not  God. 
But  He  can  not  be  thus  accounted  for. 

If  e\  erything  is  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  evolution  we 
shall  have  to  resort  to  some  such  explanation  as  is  offered  by  Dr. 
Henry  Churchill  Iving.  “We  need  to  remember  that  any  ade¬ 
quate  view  of  evolution  must  recognize  evolution  both  in  the 
organism  and  in  the  environment;  and  that  the  most  important 
factors  in  our  human  environment  are  persons,  the  supreme 
factor,  the  Supreme  Person;  and,  moreover,  in  God’s  education 
of  us  there  is  a  development  in  the  personal  relation  adapted  to 
our  growth.  Christ  now,  it  is  to  be  noted,  belongs  in  this  di- 
\ine  evolutionary  self-revelation  of  God, — not  properly  in  the 
human  e\olution;  and  it  is  in  this  developing  revelation  that 
evolution  has  to  view  Him.  That  is,  Christ’s  life,  as  a  fact, 
can  be  undei  stood  or  explained,  not  in  the  light  of  a  merely  hu¬ 
man  pui  pose,  but  only  in  the  light  of  a  unique  divine  purpose; 
but  in  the  piogressive  manifestation  of  that  divine  purpose  it 
finds  its  1  eal  and  proper  place.  A  consistent  view  of  evolution 
must  lecognize  the  human  stage,  with  its  personal  relations. 

,e  have  call  to  show  that  in  these  personal  relations  of  men 
with  men,  or  of  God  with  men,  all  that  occurs  can  be  brought 
under  the  laws  that  hold  on  the  lower  stages.”  “Beconstruction 
in  Theology,”  p.  95  f. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

F.  M.  BARTON.  701-8  CANTON  BUILDING,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

The  Interleaved  Preacher  s  Bible.  American  Standard  Ver¬ 
sion.  Printed  on  Kelson  s  India  Paper,  from  large  black- 
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faced  minion  type.  Self-pronouncing.  Size  7  x  4%  inches, 

one  inch  thick.  Weight  19  ounces. 

This  makes  an  ideal  “Preacher’s  Bible,”  whether  for  use  in 
the  study,  or  in  the  pulpit,  or  for  carrying  in  the  pocket  on  pas¬ 
toral  visits,  or  in  the  grip  while  traveling.  Its  special  features 
are : 

1.  The  Topical  Helps.  These  cover  fifty  pages  and  contain 
a  subject  analysis  of  the  Scriptures  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  Locke’s  Common-place  Book  of  the  Bible,  which  all  who  have 
used  it  have  found  so  helpful  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
All  the  great  topics  of  the  Bible  are  arranged  alphabetically,  in 
the  language  of  the  Bible  itself,  and  under  each  topic  is  given 
the  references  to  passages  bearing  on  that  topic,  these  again  be¬ 
ing  arranged  under  suitable  sub-heads.  In  many  respects  such 
an  index  is  much  more  helpful  than  a  Concordance,  both  in  the 
preparation  of  sermons  and  addresses,  and  also  in  finding  pas¬ 
sages  suitable  for  use  in  the  varied  and  ever  varying  experiences 
of  pastoral  visitation  and  the  cure  of  souls. 

2.  A  series  of  twenty- five  outline  maps,  not  placed  together 
in  the  rear  of  the  book  as  is  usually  the  case,  but  scattered 
throughout  the  volume  in  their  proper  places  just  where  they 
will  be  the  most  helpful  in  locating  the  places  referred  to  in  the 
text. 

3.  The  insertion  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  sheets,  more 
than  three  hundred  blank  pages,  of  closely  ruled  French  Folio 
Onion  Skin  paper  that  can  be  used  for  personal  notes  either  in 
pencil  or  with  ink.  These  blank  pages  are  securely  bound  in 
after  each  book  of  the  Bible,  the  number  of  pages  being  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  importance  of  the  book,  a  very  convenient  arrange¬ 
ment. 

This  Bible  is  bound  in  fine  grain  genuine  Morocco,  Divinity 
circuit  overlapping  covers,  soft  Morocco  leather  lining  to  edge 
of  inside  cover,  Morocco  hinge  front  and  back,  silk  head  bands, 
silk  marker,  silk  sewed,  round  corners,  red  under  gold  edges. 
Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  daintiest  and  most  attractive  and 
satisfactory  Bibles  we  have  ever  seen  or  handled. 

This  Bible  is  sold  for  cash,  or  on  the  installment  plan,  and 
will  be  sent  for  examination  on  request.  Special  inducements 
in  price  are  offered  until  the  first  edition  is  exhausted.  For 
price  and  terms  write  to  the  publisher. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

JOHNSON'  AND  PENNEY.  TVEST  NEWTON,  PA. 

Nature  and  Cognition  of  Space  and  Time.  By  Johnston  Estep 

Walter. 

The  author  displays  a  broad  view  of  the  problem  of  Space  and 
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Time.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  literature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  His  discussion  is  at  many  points  rather  involved;  he 
loves  to  repeat  his  argument,  returns  too  frequently  to  points 
that  supposedly  were  settled. 

As  to  the  real  positions  taken  this  may  be  said :  They  are  of 
the  naively  realistic  type.  The  author  ever  affirms  the  crudest 
realism  to  be  the  only  plausible  explanation.  It  is  very  hard  for 
the  leader  to  even  agree  with  the  method  of  treatment.  It  is 
too  dogmatic.  While  the  author  spurns  the  dogmatism  of  the 
Idealist  he  at  the  same  time  indulges  the  rankest  dogmatism 
himself.  This  is  most  evident  in  the  refutation  of  the°  idealist 
positions.  Then,  too,  a.  negative  argument  is  used  all  too  much. 
To  refute  him  who  holds  a  view  opposite  to  yours,  even  if  suc¬ 
cessfully  done,  does  not  establish  your  own  view.  The  author 
seems  to  assume  that  it  does.  Without  a  doubt  this  book  will 
appeal  to  the  present  day  realist.  It  is  as  genuine  as  can  be 
found.  But  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  Space  and  Time  it 
will  never  satisfy  the  philosophic  mind.  Bealism  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  slipshod. 

MILES  H.  KRUMBIXE. 

FLEMIXG  H.  REVELL  CO.  XEW  YORK. 

The  God  Juggernaut  and  Hinduism  in  India .  From  a  study 
of  their  sacred  books  and  more  than  5,000  miles  of  travel  in 
India.  By  Jeremiah  Zimmerman,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Cloth,  8  vo. 
Pp.  319.  Price  $1.50  net. 

Hr.  Zimmerman  has  given  us  one  of  the  most  readable  books 
on  India  and  its  religions.  His  extensive  travels  and  close  per¬ 
sonal  observations,  together  with  his  wide  knowledge  of  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  subject,  gives  one  the  impression  of  reliability. 
India  is  pictured  as  it  really  is.  Hr.  Zimmerman  traveled  with 
open  e} es  and  a  camera;  and  he  was  not  deceived.  He  writes 
in  a  fluent,  spoken  style  such  as  he  uses  in  lecturing.  His  book 
is  a  fine  argument  for  Christian  missions,  and  ought  to  find  a 
place  in  every  missionary  library. 


J.  A.  SIXGMASTER. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

BERGSOX,  SAGE  OE  THE  AGE. 

BY  PKOFESSOR  W.  H.  WYNN,  PH.D.,  D.D. 

Henri  Bergson,  the  French  philosopher,  is  the  latest  marvel  in 
the  realm  of  philosophic  thinking,  just  now  attracting  the  curi¬ 
ous  and  serious  attention  of  all  the  world.  We  seem  to  witnecs 
in  him  a  veritable  astraea  redux  of  those  stupendous  metaphysical 
problems,  that  were  thought  to  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion 
long  ago — recovered  under  the  wand  of  a  new-time  magician, 
working  his  enchantment  in  quarters  that  we  did  not  suspect. 

Conceive  of  a  quiet-going  professor  in  the  College  de  France, 
lecturing  to  great  crowds  of  students  and  admiring  disciples 
coming  in  from  the  four  winds,  but  as  shy  and  retiring  in  man¬ 
ner  as  was  Immanuel  Kant — Kant,  who  revolutionized  the  think¬ 
ing  of  our  modern  world,  and  was  practically  “master  of  those 
who  know’7  until  Bergson  came.  Kant  was  a  little  wizened-up 
man,  of  shrinking  habit,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  self-conscious¬ 
ness  in  all  the  wonderful  thinking  he  did,  in  the  way  of  uncover¬ 
ing  the  mysteries  of  the  human  mind.  And  yet  on  those  stoop¬ 
ing  shoulders,  by  common  consent  of  the  learned  world  from 
that  day  to  this,  there  rested  a  brain  of  larger  calibre  than  had 
hitherto  been  known  among  men. 

And  now  comes  Bergson  to  contest  that  distinction  with  Kant ; 
to  supersede  Kant;  to  declare,  not  vauntinglv,  and  with  no  air 
of  self-gratulation  in  the  announcement  he  makes,  that  the  reign 
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of  Kant  is  at  an  end.  There  is  in  Bergson  no  boastful  challenge 
to  this  effect;  no  entering  the  field  as  a  polemic;  not  the  least 
trace  of  logomachy  or  controversial  bluster,  in  all  the  four  great 
books  he  has  thrown  upon  the  world.  Simply,  he  has  made  a 
discovery  in  the  matter  of  method,  whereby  these  great  prob¬ 
lems  may  be  hopefully  approached — like  all  great  discoveries 
very  simple  in  itself,  but  getting  free  course,  only,  by  clearing 
an  immense  mass  of  traditional  rubbish  out  of  the  way. 

Kow,  it  is  in  this  matter  of  clearing  that  the  supreme  wonder 
of  Bergson’s  way  of  thinking  makes  itself  known.  His  erudi¬ 
tion  is  phenomenal,  and  he  has  the  rare  faculty  of  putting  it 
before  the  reader  in  a  remarkably  lucid  and  captivating  style. 
It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  such  abstruse  subjects  fall  into  the 
hands  of  men,  who  can  get  them  out  of  the  dry  light  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  into  the  warm  glow  of  the  aesthetic  sense,  where 
they  shall  live,  and  move,  and  sway,  and  comfort,  as  well  as 
shine.  Bergson  is  a  master  here. 

The  situation  was  something  like  this :  On  the  hither  side  of 
Kant’s  marvelous  achievement  in  things  of  the  mind,  the  bio¬ 
logical  sciences  had  broken  in  upon  the  world,  and  made  an  epoch 
of  overpowering  splendor,  absorbing  the  best  energies  of  the  best 
minds  for  half  a  century  straight  along.  Meantime  the  old 
Kantian  problems  were  thrown  into  the  shade.  Metaphysics 
were  retired;  often  scouted;  occasionally  kicked  into  limbo  un¬ 
der  the  rude  thrust  of  some  vulgar  lampoon;  the  New  Psychology 
was  put  in  its  place.  But  it  was  an  Argonautic  expedition — 
this  venture  against  the  reigning  school  of  metaphysical  thought 
— coming  back  with  ships  heavily  laden  with  the  stolen  fleece. 
Herbert  Spencer  undertook  to  show  the  world,  how  the  universe 
had  been  evolved  from  a  plenum  of  primordial  and  homoge¬ 
neous  force,  into  the  cosmos  we  now  see,  without  recourse  to 
Kant’s  categories,  or  Hegel’s  ideal  fabric  of  dialectic  dreams. 
He,  following  the  example  of  Comte,  would  put  the  old  meta¬ 
physics  clean  out  of  doors,  and,  not  satisfied  with  this,  would 
pelt  it  into  powder  when  thus  rudely  dislodged. 

Herbert  Spencer’s  system  was  a  marvel  of  scientific  colloca¬ 
tion  and  constructive  skill.  The  mechanical  theory  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  has  never  had  a  champion  so  magnificently  equipped.  But 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  two  fundamental  postulates  on  which  his 
system  was  builded,  had  been  spirited  over  from  Germany,  from 
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those  very  schools  on  which  he  affected  to  look  with  scorn.  The 
“Unknowable”  and  “Evolution”  were  ideally  elaborated  in  the 
schools  of  Hegel  and  Kant,  and  had  been  taken  over  into  Eng¬ 
land  before  Spencer’s  philosophy  had  the  courage  to  call  them 
her  own.  The  “Unknowable”  was  the  logical  negative  of  Kant’s 
system ;  “Evolution”  under  the  title  of  a  “Becoming”  was  Hegel’s 
way  of  formulating  his  advance  on  Kant.  Now  Bergson  can  be 
certain  of  his  discovery,  only  by  being  familiar  with  the  immense 
territory  in  the  philosophic  and  scientific  worlds,  over  which 
Kant’s  system  had  held  sway.  Not  only  familiar,  but  he  must  be 
able  to  handle  with  ease  the  vast  material  which  the  biological 
sciences  have  put  in  his  way. 

And  how  does  he  do  it?  Well,  it  is  a  literary  feat,  besides 
being  what  seems  to  many  of  us  a  complete  discomfiture  of 
Kant’s  “Unknowable,”  and  of  the  vicious  method,  whether  of 
science  or  philosophy,  which  puts  God  and  free  will — in  other 
words  “reality,”  as  technically  used  in  all  the  schools — beyond 
the  pale  of  human  apprehension,  and  brings  down  upon  our  re¬ 
ligious  aspirations  a  weight  of  agnosticism  from  which  we  can 
never  hope  to  emerge. 

How  does  he  do  it?  You  must  pick  up  his  “ Creative  Evolu¬ 
tion ”  and  see  for  yourself.  That  we  are  not  over  sanguine  in 
our  judgment  of  this  book,  when  we  pronounce  it  the  most  epoch- 
making  contribution  to  the  higher  thinking  of  our  age  that  has 
anywhere  appeared,  it  occurs  to  us  to  say,  that  in  this  opinion 
we  do  not  stand  alone.  Prof.  William  James  was  invited  by  the 
University  of  Oxford,  a  little  before  his  decease,  to  address  the 
wise  heads  there,  on  “What  of  the  Eight” — to  say  at  what  point, 
in  his  judgment,  our  present  day  philosophy  had  arrived.  His 
lectures  there  were  mainly  an  eulogy  on  Bergson — telling  of 
what  that  modest  man  had  accomplished  in  the  last  twenty 
years;  the  secret  of  it;  the  charming  manner  in  which  he  com¬ 
mends  his  message  to  the  world.  “Open  Bergson,”  he  says,  “and 
new  horizons  loom  on  every  page  you  read.  It  is  like  the  breath 
of  the  morning,  and  the  song  of  birds.  It  tells  of  reality  itself, 
instead  of  merely  reiterating  what  dusty-minded  professors  have 
written  about  what  other  previous  professors  have  thought.” 

“It  tells  of  reality  itself” — underscore  those  words.  Reality! 
Reality!  It  is  the  one  great  quest  of  philosophy,  and  science, 
and  religion — ultimately  the  great  Reality,  that  lies  behind  and 
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envelopes  the  manifold  phenomena  with  which  we  are  conversant 
all  our  days — we  must  know  that,  in  some  way  of  satisfying  ap¬ 
prehension,  or  we  are  the  victims  of  an  immitigable  cosmic 
fraud.  Until  Bergson  entered  this  field,  all  the  orthodox  form¬ 
ula  of  science  and  philosophy  interdicted  Reality  to  the  thinking 
mind — shut  it  up,  with  Kant,  behind  grim  logical  doors,  that 
were  thought  to  be  forever  barred.  Of  course,  when  we  speak  of 
reality,  in  the  metaphysical  sense,  we  mean  the  fundamental  life 
of  the  world ;  w*e  mean  God,  and  the  free  personality  of  man 
which  the  use  of  that  vast  terminology  always  involves.  Berg¬ 
son  has  found  a  key  that  opens  that  door. 

Brief! y  it  was  this:  Of  the  twro  great  categories  of  “time” 
and  “space,”  Kant  failed  to  see,  that  psychic  processes,  as  being 
living  processes,  could  take  place  only  in  “time,”  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  time  is  but  the  increate  life  of  the  universe,  beating  on  for¬ 
ever  in  a  continuous,  unbroken,  creative  flow,  in  the  main  cur¬ 
rent  of  which  we,  free  beings,  are  destined  forever  to  remain. 
In  his  own  words,  Bergson  “finds  in  concrete  duration  the  very 
U  nd  of  this  we  may  satisfy  ourselves,  even 
when  we  are  not  able  to  mount  high  enough  on  the  logical  ladder, 
to  look  out  on  the  problem  with  the  sweep  of  vision  that  was  his 
to  exercise— by  noting  certain  great  crises  of  feeling  and  insight, 
which  come  to  us,  now  and  then,  in  living  out  the  brief  round  of 
our  mortal  years. 

CREATIVE  DUALISM — MATTER  AND  MIND. 

In  effect,  this  great  man  announces  a  discovery  to  the  world 
of  startling  and  revolutionary  import — no  other  than  that  the 
veil  between  matter  and  mind  had  been  rent  in  twain. 

Here  we  were,  body  and  spirit,  all  in  one  organism,  but  with 
two  sets  of  conscious  phenomena  that  could  not  be  made  to  co¬ 
alesce  in  a  common  base.  Thought  and  memory,  on  the  one 
hand,  flesh  and  blood  on  the  other  *  they  run  on  together ;  they 
are  somehow  interdependent  but  neither  will  consent  to  let  the 
one  swallow  the  other  up.  And  so  there  is  a  dualism  there, 
which  the  common  consciousness  refuses  to  dissolve — the  com¬ 
mon  consciousness  ,  the  way  in  which  you  and  I,  who  are  not 
philosophers,  are  wont  to  think — we  stubbornly  hold  on  to  the 
separate  existence  of  body  and  mind. 
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But  the  philosophers,  the  psychologists,  men  whose  range  of 
observation  and  insight  is  immeasurably  in  advance  of  anything 
of  the  kind  in  the  common  man,  and  who  have  the  subtleties  of 
logic  always  at  their  command — these  men  are  entitled  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  common  consciousness,  if,  indeed,  such  correction  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  made. 

To  this  end  great  schools  have  been  formed  on  either  side  of 
the  line ;  on  the  one  side,  to  show  that  it  is  all  mind  and  no  mat¬ 
ter;  on  the  other,  that  it  is  all  matter  and  no  mind.  And  why 
not?  The  transition  from  matter  to  mind,  or  from  mind  to 
matter,  had  been  so  long  attempted  by  men  of  transcendent 
genius,  without  the  faintest  glimmer  of  success — a  pons  assino - 
rum  it  was  thought  to  be,  which  only  fools  would  undertake  to 
cross.  The  only  thing  remaining  to  be  done  by  those  who  would 
approach  the  problem  in  the  use  of  the  methods  which  science 
applies,  would  be  to  spin  upwards  a  universe  of  matter,  or  to 
spin  downward  a  universe  of  mind.  And  so,  until  recently,  the 
great  schools  of  monists,  on  either  side  of  the  line,  have  had 
pretty  much  everything  their  own  way,  in  these  regions  of  scien¬ 
tific  research.  The  extremes  of  Hegelian  idealism  and  Berke- 
leyan  acosmism,  saw  all  matter  fading  off  into  mind,  against 
which,  as  we  might  expect,  there  was  to  be  a  powerful  reaction, 
when  the  age  of  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  should  have 
come  on,  to  claim  the  whole  mental  horizon  as  its  own. 

How  the  effect  of  this  renaissance  of  science,  as  we  all  recall, 
was  to  put  materialism  in  the  professor’s  chair,  and  dismiss  the 
imposing  systems  of  German  idealism,  decorously  or  indecor- 
oushr,  as  the  mood  might  prompt,  and  install  the  Hew  Psychology 
in  its  place — a  school  proposing  to  attack  our  human  problems 
from  a  neurological  base.  Simple  and  summary  were  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  this  school.  All  psychic  processes  must  be  followed  up 
closely  in  their  vibratory  round  of  afferent  and  efferent  nerves, 
and  they  will  yield  their  secret,  it  was  thought,  in  the  patho¬ 
logical  changes  that  were  observed  to  take  place  in  the  neural 
mass.  The  venture  was,  to  penetrate,  at  all  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass,  the  tangled  wilderness  of  the  nerves,  and  possibly,  here  and 
there,  we  might  come  out  in  the  open,  with  our  problem  of  mind 
at  least  proximately  solved. 

How  it  will  not  be  unfair  to  that  school  to  say,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  Bergson,  they  threw  not  the  faintest  ray  of 
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light  on  the  heart  of  the  mystery,  though  illuminating  greatly 

s  si  aS  7  ’  the  7 rd  SCabbard  “  Which  thatgmvs4 

briUiant  and  S  77  n  7  me“  D°  ^P^ment  of  Z 
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call  spirit  m  man,  release  itself  from  the  vibratory  mass  in 

all  77  7 t0  move'  Mind  with  them  was  Sensation 

-all  the  time  sensation,  an  affection  of  the  sensory  intensified 
nto  perception  on  the  one  hand,  and  deposited  as  memory  on 
t  e  other  by  repeated  residuary  modifications  of  the  neural  mass 
-  bove  the  neural  mass  they  were  never  able  to  rise. 

n  opposition  to  all  this,  we  must  insist,  that  it  is  essential  to 
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he  was  wanting  us  to  call  by  that  name.  In  the  end,  we  had  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  absurd  postulate,  that  “all  voluntary  move- 
is  reflex,  manifestly  a  downright  contradiction  in  terms 
M  And  so  as  to  memory.  We  recall  a  concession  of  John sTuart 
s  philosophy  would  give  him  “but  one  world,  and  that  a 
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and  diversified  data  on  which  they  are  made  to  rest,  and  you  will 
come  out  of  the  discussion  with  the  resistless  conviction,  that 
you  have  everywhere  seen  the  hand  of  an  incomparable  master  at 
work. 

One  thing  is  clear,  we  are  prompted  to  say,  after  having  pa¬ 
tiently  followed  this  great  man’s  discussion,  through  the  lumi¬ 
nous  highways  and  by-ways  of  his  masterful  research — that  if 
his  discoveries  are  valid,  they  involve  the  most  radical  revolution 
in  our  ways  of  thinking  on  these  subjects,  that  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

For  one  thing  the  strong-holds  of  materialism  will  be  taken 
by  storm.  Determinism,  which  is  but  fatalism  in  disguise,  will 
have  to  be  given  up.  And  as  to  Oriental  “illusionism,”  its  im¬ 
memorial  mortgage  on  the  religious  gropings  of  mankind  will 
have  to  be  foreclosed.  Neo-Buddhism,  which  has  crept  in,  like 
a  “twilight  solace,”  upon  the  shattered  nerves  of  our  Occidental 
unrest,  will  have  to  gather  up  its  nostrums,  and  be  gone  over 
seas.  All  schools  of  monism,  whether  on  the  side  of  matter  or 
of  mind,  will  have  to  close  up  their  doors,  and  acknowledge  in¬ 
solvency  for  lack  of  merchandise  in  which  to  deal. 

Especially  those  newer  forms  of  asceticism,  which  profess  to 
have  found  a  panacea  for  all  our  human  ills,  in  the  sovereign 
dogma  of  the  nihilism  of  matter — well,  they  cannot  consistently 
refuse  to  enter  Bergson’s  lecture-room,  and  hear  him  patiently 
through,  in  his  effort  to  establish  the  reality  of  matter  on  the 
same  foundation  as  the  reality  of  mind,  by  giving  them  both 
their  alloted  places  in  a  scheme  of  “becoming”  wrhich  the  great 
philosopher  has  otherwise  designated  as  the  evolving  process  of 
the  creative  goodness  of  God. 

EVOLUTION  CREATIVE,  NOT  MECHANICAL. 

Doubtless  the  term  “evolution”  has  been  somewhat  over¬ 
strained.  It  is  on  everybody’s  lips ;  a  watchwmrd  with  the  man 
of  science;  a  key  to  the  cosmos  among  the  representative  think¬ 
ers  of  widely  divergent  schools;  bandied  about  pedantically  on 
the  tongues  of  empirics,  who  know  enough  of  it  to  make  them 
intrusively  iconoclastic  and  vain;  taught  in  the  universities; 
taken  for  granted  by  the  theologians;  idealized  in  literature; 
burlesqued  in  the  rough-and-tumble  vocabulary  of  the  slang  of 
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the  streets.  No  word  of  scientific  import  has  had  a  history  of 
this  kind- has  gone  so  far,  and  lent  itself  so  freely  to  use  and 
abuse,  indiscriminately,  on  the  tongues  of  men. 

And  yet  it  was  a  formula  of  frayed  fringes  all  the  time.  Up 

°  m07nt  ?  has  never  been  sa«ed  on  a  foundation  that 

ou  e  reckoned  on  as  absolutely  secure.  One  of  its  most  dis- 

mguished  exponents  is  authority  for  saying,  that  every  fresh 
statement  of  it  might  count  on  a  lease  of  about  five  years  It  is 
a  case  of  a  great  truth  with  a  penumbra  of  uncertainty  hanging 
about  it  which  every  now  and  then  threatens  an  eclipse.  It  is 
beset  with  perils  on  two  sides;  on  the  side  of  science  itself  on 
the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  side  of  cosmogony,  on  the  other. 

Evolution,  scientifically  defined,  is  the  deriviation  of  all  forms 
of  life,  by  gradual  modification,  from  earlier  and  simpler  forms 
or  from  one  primordial  fundamental  form.  To  set  the  great 
formula  securely  on  its  feet,  the  man  of  science  must  be  able  to 
trace  the  process,  without  break,  through  all  its  complex  rami¬ 
fications,  from  the  bottom  up-without  break,  we  say,  because  a 
single  hiatus  will  witness  the  hypothesis  dangling  in  the  wind. 
And  it  must  be  granted,  that  the  great  doctrine  of  the  “corre- 
ation  of  force  —a  well-established,  indisputable  law  in  physics 
furnished  a  fair  presumption  that  there  may  be  no  missing 

,  tv!  i  !he  hT  may  be  reasonably  entertained,  that,  some 
day,  the  lacking  phenomena  will  leap  into  place.  But  meantime 

it  is  in  accord  with  the  ethics  of  science,  to  be  becomingly  modest 

m  its  claim ;  to  hold  back  its  enthusiasm  from  rushing  dogmati- 

It  was  on  the  side  of  cosmogony,  however,  that  the  great  form¬ 
ula  was  subjected  to  its  heaviest  strain.  It  was  a  theory  of  crea¬ 
tion  which  strangely  omitted  all  reference  to  a  creative  energy 
a  vis  a  tergo,  as  an  a  priori  condition  of  the  process,  either  ascer- 
amed  or  assumed.  Of  course,  creation  by  a  process  of  any 
d  must  antagonize,  once  and  for  all,  the  old  idea  of  a  fiat 
creation  God,  standing  off  in  the  emptiness  of  eternity,  and 
calling  worlds  into  being  by  His  simple  word  of  command. '  That 
was  anthropomorphism,  otherwise  poetry,  helping  the  human 
mind  to  get  some  sort  of  conception  of  the  beginning  of  things  • 
a  provisional  picture,  so  to  speak,  until  such  time  as  science 
should  come  to  our  assistance,  in  reading  the  record  which  she 
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finds  inscribed  on  the  tablets  of  the  earth  and  the  skv,  and  in  the 
runic  revelations  of  the  brain  of  man. 

In  due  time  science  found  a  key  to  that  record — or  thought 
she  found  a  key — in  the  hypothesis  of  an  evolutionary  process, 
coming  out  of  an  inconceivable  beginning,  and  going  on  under 
the  very  eye  of  observation,  according  to  the  law  of  the  integra¬ 
tion  and  differentiation  of  a  primordial  force.  Force!  Force! 
— the  All-Force ! — the  ultimate  reality,  so  far  as  science  was  con¬ 
cerned  was  this  , primordial  All-Force,  out  of  which  the  universe 
was  evolved.  We  are  amazed,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  at 
the  amount  of  research  and  constructive  ingenuity  lavished, 
through  the  long  years  of  heroic  industry,  on  this  theory  of 
creation,  appropriately  called  the  mechanical  view.  There  was 
brought  to  it  a  display  of  intellect,  and  a  disinterested  devotion 
to  the  leadings  of  science,  that  we  can  call  by  no  other  name 
than  the  morally  sublime. 

The  effect  was  to  compel  our  assent  to  a  cosmogony  by  some 
kind  of  evolution,  and  to  require  of  us  to  give  up,  once  and  for 
all,  the  old  idea  of  creation  by  an  instantaneous  exercise  of  the 
omnipotent  will.  But  the  kind  of  evolution? — up  to  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  answer  to  this  question  has  been  shadowed  by  a  cloud 
of  impenetrable  doubt.  After  Mr.  Spencer  had  built  his  im¬ 
posing  system  on  “the  integration  of  matter,  and  the  concomi¬ 
tant  dissipation  of  motion/’  the  world  looked  on  with  wonder, 
and  for  a  time,  it  would  seem,  with  silent  assent.  But  a  second 
thought  suggested  that  “matter  and  motion*’  could  not  certainly 
be  an  adequate  formula  for  the  subtler  phenomena — life  and 
mind  for  example—that  were  to  claim  a  preponderating  rank  in 
the  ascending  scale.  Between  inert  matter  and  living  organisms 
there  was  an  impassable  gulf,  which  Mr.  Spencer’s  vast  ingenuity 
was  not  able  to  span.  The  soil,  for  example,  and  the  living  seed 
it  holds  within  its  embrace;  matter  and  motion  are  in  the  soil — 
chemistries  are  there — and  they  will  lend  themselves  freely  to 
the  sprouting  and  growth  of  the  fecundating  seed.  But  they  did 
not  make  the  seed — Mr.  Spencer’s  massive  induction  gives  no 
hint  of  any  such  thing  having  ever  gone  on  in  the  material 
world. 

But  the  great  difficulty  lies  here:  We  are  bound  by  the  very 
nature  of  our  thinking,  as  Aristotle  long  ago  saw,  to  make  that 
which  was  last,  first;  to  carry  down  that  which  was  highest  in 
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the  scale  of  evolution  to  be  a  tacit  “prim”  in  the  process  when 
begun.  Life  and  mind,  for  example —manifestly  these  are  at 
the  top  of  the  scale;  by  supposition  they  must  have  been  tacit  at 
the  bottom,  when  the  scale  began.  Unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Spencer 
could  show,  that  the  so-called  life  and  mind  are  but  subtler 
modifications  of  the  “matter  and  motion,”  which,  according  to 
him,  have  the  whole  field  to  themselves.  He  tried  to  do  this, 
but  of  course  he  did  not  succeed. 

The  great  man  had  scarcely  laid  down  his  pen  when  his  fail¬ 
ure  was  recognized  by  those,  even,  who  had  followed  him  most 
ardently  in  the  development  of  his  scheme,  and  what  was  hailed 
as  our  New  Psychology,  caught  up  the  broken  thread.  This  was 
a  concession  in  itself— psychology  taking  hold  of  the  handles  of 
the  plow— that  something  more  than  matter  and  motion  was 
necessary  to  be  a  constructive  energy  in  building  up  the  worlds— 
something  in  the  nature  of  life  and  mind.  But,  until  recently, 
the  great  masters  in  this  line  of  research,  also,  could  not  release 
themselves  from  the  inveterate  "determinism”  that  kept  these 
higher  energies  running  the  round  of  the  homogeneous  dog-trot 
of  time  and  space. 

Until  recently  ?— the  reservation  points  definitely  to  the  advent 
of  Bergson,  who  proposes  a  dynamic  for  evolution,  which  he  says 
may  be  discovered  in  certain  psychical  processes,  which  proceed 
in  relative  detachment  from  matter  and  force.  In  the  end  it  is 
the  life-impetus,  the  elan  vital to  which  he  introduces  us  as  the 
creative  energy  that  is  building  up  the  worlds.  Why  not?  Evo¬ 
lution  cannot  be  self-evolved— cannot— cannot— let  us  fix  this 
forever  in  our  minds— and  yet  on  this  absurd  hypothesis,  me¬ 
chanical  evolution  is  fated  to  rest.  Let  us  wipe  out  that  word 
"mechanical,”  and  put  the  adjective  "creative”  in  its  place,  and 
we  are  assured  by  those  who  have  traveled  that  way,  under  the 
incomparable  leadership  of  the  great  discoverer  himself,  that  it 
will  make  all  the  difference,  for  us,  that  there  is  between  "Crea¬ 
tive  Evolution/5  and  no  evolution  at  all. 

A  METAPHYSICAL  TOUR  DE  FORCE. 

As  already  indicated,  Bergson  insists  on  two  ways  of  study¬ 
ing  any  object,  from  the  outside  and  from  the  inside,  conceptu¬ 
ally  and  intuitively,  the  one  giving  relative  knowledge,  the  other 
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lec-t  is  evermore  climbing  the  shining  but  unending  stairway  of 
ah  solute  knowledge,  but  both  processes  mutually  reciprocating  to 
bring  reality  fully  in  view. 

His  fundamental  postulate  is,  that  reality,  meaning  thereby 
the  final  truth  with  regard  to  anything,  cannot  be  reached  by  a 
conceptual  route,  that  is  to  say,  by  such  logical  formula  as  the 
intellect  may  frame.  Heretofore  both  science  and  philosophy 
have  been  limited  to  that  route — have  been  laboriously  climbing 
the  ladder  of  concepts,  with  the  expectation  of  finding  reality  at 
the  top.  Concepts,  as  we  know,  are  the  general  formula  into 
which  our  observations  and  experiments,  with  regard  to  any¬ 
thing,  are  intellectually  condensed.  They  are  never  final.  They 
have  always  a  margin  of  uncertain  significance,  which  invites  to 
further  researches,  the  effect  of  which  may  be  to  modify  greatly, 
or  wholly  replace,  to-day’s  formula  with  the  new  light  that  the 
added  information  of  the  morrow  will  bring. 

In  this  manner  science  and  philosophy  have,  together,  been 
making  their  way  onwards  and  upwards,  in  what  they  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  call  progressive  conquests  in  the  realm  of  reality,  step 
by  step,  through  the  long  centuries  of  patient  research  and  in¬ 
defatigable  tug.  It  was  natural  to  think  that  this  must  go  on 
forever — just  climb  and  climb,  the  grip  of  the  forward  hand  giv¬ 
ing  way  when  the  other  hand  had  safely  lodged  itself  on  another 
grip.  Now  Bergson  charges,  that  the  climb  is  unnecessarily 
difficult  and  discouraging,  and  may  make  no  substantial  head¬ 
way,  because  the  intellect  is  alone  at  work — there  is  another 
faculty  in  the  human  mind,  whose  office  it  is  to  bring  in  light 
and  inspiration  to  the  climber  all  the  way  up. 

Technically  the  business  of  the  intellect  is  to  make  concepts, 
being  functionally  limited  to  the  study  of  its  objects  exclusively 
from  the  outside,  in  order  to  subserve  the  practical  needs  of  the 
present  hour — needs  peculiar  to  the  stage  of  social  life  at  any 
time  attained.  It  is  the  high  note  of  this  way  of  thinking  that 
the  intellect  and  matter,  in  the  economy  of  the  universe,  are 
genetically  allied — come  up  together,  so  to  speak,  as  co-ordinate 
products  of  the  elan  vital  in  building  up  the  worlds — so  that  it 
is  in  vain  to  hope,  over  the  highways  of  the  intellect  proper,  to 
transcend  the  material  limits  of  the  world  in  which  we  live;  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing  to  say,  spirit,  which  we  somehow  think  we 
are,  can  never  be  arrived  at  over  that  logical  route.  The  intel- 
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the  tower  of  Carbonek,  expecting  in  vain  to  have  a  vision  of  the 
Grail  at  its  dizzy  heights.  In  plain  language,  the  intellect  can¬ 
not  do  what  it  is  the  exclusive  function  of  this  “supra-conceptual 
intuition”  to  do,  to  wit,  get  inside  the  object,  and  know  it  from 
being  it,  by  the  momentary  coalescence,  so  to  speak,  of  our  life 
with  its. 

Can  that  be  done?  Is  there  a  faculty  of  that  kind?  Well  do 
we  understand  how  it  is  in  the  heart  of  many  a  one,  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  of  the  discussion,  to  throw  down  the  book  with  the  cry  of 
“Mysticism !”  “Mysticism !”  the  hissing  sibilant  lingering  sa¬ 
tirically  on  the  lips.  He  will  have  none  of  it;  it  discredits  the 
intellect  and  puts  a  vapory  shadow  in  its  place.  But  we  must  make 
haste  slowly  when  considering  this  point.  Mysticism  is  never 
}  ^  aband  in  the  world  of  mind.  Moreover  it  inclines 

us  to  a  patient  hearing  of  the  great  master  on  this  subject,  when 
he  states,  with  convincing  clearness,  how  these  two  movements  of 
the  mind  are  co-ordinate  to  one  another.  We  can  never  go  from 
concepts  to  intuition,  but  from  intuition  to  concepts  the  way  is 
always  open,  and  indeed  must  be,  if  intuition  is  to  have  any  office 
at  all  in  the  operations  of  the  human  mind. 

Here  is  a  psychological  law  which  every  man’s  experience  may 
verify,  and  which  the  long  history  of  discovery  will  elucidate  on 
a  stupendous  scale.  But  yesterday  we  were  saying  to  one  another 
that,  in  spite  of  the  elaborate  researches  of  our  ^sTew  Ps)rchology, 
and  the  loudly  bruited  wonders  of  the  subliminal  self,  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  discovery  was  yet  unsolved.  We  were  satisfied  to  say,  or 
to  think,  that  discovery  was  the  last  step  on  the  stairway  of  con¬ 
cepts,  the  final  landing,  so  to  speak,  forgetting  that  concepts  can 
never  reveal  anything  new,  no  matter  to  what  etherial  altitude 
their  climbing  may  be  pushed. 

Consider  for  a  moment  how  it  goes  with  ourselves.  On  some 
scheme  of  invention,  let  us  say,  we  have  gone  on  plodding  for 
days  and  weeks  and  months  and  }^ears,  perhaps,  in  patient  obser¬ 
vation  and  experiment,  putting  this  and  that  together,  and  tak¬ 
ing  them  apart;  applying  one  well  known  principle  for  a  time, 
and  then  another,  until  our  worry  over  failure  has  exhausted  our 
resources,  and  we  throw  down  our  implements,  and  think  seri¬ 
ously  of  giving  the  whole  thing  up.  Meantime  there  was  an  un¬ 
conscious  connatus,  a  straining,  so  to  speak,  in  the  direction  of 
the  dim  intuition  which  was  beforehand  with  us,  in  impelling  us 
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to  make  the  attempt.  But  after  repeated  discomfiture  our  spirits 
droop.  One  day,  when  we  were  thinking  of  something  else,  or 
lounging  around  leisurely  at  loose  ends,  the  secret  drops  itself, 
unheralded,  into  our  mind,  and  we  rush  around  wildly  in  our 
joy,  like  one  who  has  lost  his  head.  And,  indeed,  if  the  head 
shall  stand  for  the  intellect  technically  conceived,  it  is  scarcely 
a  metaphor  to  say  that  the  intuition  found  its  occasion  when  the 
head  was  not  in  the  way. 

How  long  had  Kewton,  that  great  intellect,  wrestled  heroically 
over  his  stubborn  mathematics,  plying  them  this  way  and  that, 
if,  peradventure,  he  might  compel  them  to  do  what  they  never 
can  do — bring  into  the  inquiring  mind  something  new — how 
long?  It  was  only  when  he  had  temporarily  wearied  with  his 
mathematics,  and  was  sitting  composedly  under  the  shade  of  his 
orchard  trees,  that  the  secret  came  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  falling 
apple  with  never  a  mathematical  formula  inscribed  on  its  inno¬ 
cent  rind. 

We  venture  to  say  that  all  bona  fide  discoveries  come  in  this 
way.  Just  now  we  cannot  recall  a  single  exception  to  this  rule, 
in  science,  in  mechanics,  in  art,  in  letters,  and  in  all  the  wide 
range  of  what  we  may  call  the  ideal  world.  Why?  Because,  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  concept,  however  laboriously  you 
work  on  it,  can  never  give  to  you  anything  new.  As  being  a 
process  of  analysis,  it  is  always  at  work  on  that  only  which  was 
given,  and  must  come  out  every  time  with,  at  best,  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  that  which  it  had  when  it  went  in.  Whereas  that  which 
intuition  siezes  is  something  new,  which  we  must  label  “reality,” 
to  set  it  off  from  the  phenomenal  material  in  which  the  intellect 
must  work  when  acquitting  itself  in  its  own  name. 

Suppose,  now,  it  is  the  “ultimate  reality”  we  are  wanting  to 
know ;  the  perduring  behind  the  transient ;  the  indivisible  life  of 
the  universe;  the  creative  energy  that  is  building  up  the  worlds; 
what  religious  people  think  of  under  the  name  of  God.  It  is  a 
fact  which  no  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  philosophy  will 
venture  to  dispute,  that  all  the  great  systems  from  Descartes  on 
down,  taking  in  Kant  and  his  group,  and  Herbert  Spencer  and 
his  group,  being  altogether  conceptual  in  their  mental  habit  and 
apparatus,  had  to  confess  their  inability  to  grasp  a  matter  so 
vast — they  had  no  concept  large  enough  to  take  it  in.  But  they 
must  have  it — that  was  the  peculiar  dilemma  in  which  they 
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tossed  they  must  have  it,  and  proceeded  to  make  it  problemati¬ 
cal,  that  is,  they  lugged  it  in  hypothetically,  on  the  tramway  of 
“faith,”  until  positivism  and  agnosticism  came  along  to  tear  up 
the  track.  Into  this  reservoir  of  agnosticism  all  the  great  con¬ 
ceptual  systems  inevitably  pour— a  Niagara  of  nescience  into 
which  all  morals  and  religion  are  incontinently  plunged. 

.  In  thls  condltion  of  things,  is  it  any  wonder  that  we  should 
listen  with  interest  to  Bergson,  telling  us  how  we  may  escape 
agnosticism,  and  the  moral  blight  that  follows  in  its  track,  by  a 
magnificent  tour  de  force ,  whereby  we  transcend,  by  a  forceful 
wrenching  of  the  will,  as  he  suggests,  the  limitations  of  the  con¬ 
cept,  and  on  the  wings  of  “time”  sweep  the  goal  of  reality,  losing 
ourselves,  momentarily,  in  the  current  of  “concrete  becoming,” 
which  the  indivisible  life  of  the  universe  really  is !  Who  can  ob¬ 
ject?  As  for  ourselves,  so  long  accustomed  to  look  for  these 
illuminating  flashes  to  the  fertilizing  incubations  of  the  subli¬ 
minal  self,  it  may  take  a  somewhat  painful  effort  to  tear  our¬ 
selves  away  from  this,  and  put  ourselves  forcibly  into  the  ever- 
flowing  mid-current  of  this  river  of  life.  In  any  event,  it  is 
around  this  point  that  the  metaphysical  tournament  of  our  time 
is  to  be  briskly  waged. 

OBGANIC  SETTING. 

Bergson  does  not  pose  as  a  discoverer,  in  the  sense  of  having 
called  into  exercise  a  long  dormant  and  rudimentary  faculty  of 
the  human  mind  simply  he  gives  it  an  organic  setting  in  a 
scheme  of  scientific  thinking,  which  heretofore  ignored  it,  or  re¬ 
duced  its  function  to  the  more  or  less  indistinct  movements  of 
the  intellect  of  man.  It  is  no  new  faculty  that  he  brings  into 
play,  m  the  light  of  which  reality  consents  to  make  itself  known. 
On  the  contrary  he  urges,  that  all  the  great  discoveries  of  the 
past,  in  whatever  line  of  research,  have  come  upon  the  startled 
world  specifically  through  this  door— surreptitiously,  of  course, 
because  no  such  door  was  supposed  to  exist.  In  his  “Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Metaphysics we  have  this  noteworthy  statement :  “This 
inversion”— meaning  the  exercises  of  the  intuition— ‘fiias  never 
been  practiced  in  a  methodical  manner;  but  a  profoundly  con¬ 
sidered  history  of  human  thought  would  show,  that  we  owe  to  it 
all  that  is  greatest  in  the  sciences,  as  well  as  all  that  is  perma¬ 
nent  in  metaphysics.”  In  this  sense  Bergson  is  a  discoverer  in 
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the  metaphysical  realm  in  direct  line  of  succession  with,  but  in 
advance  of,  his  immortal  antecedents,  Plato,  Descartes  and  Im¬ 
manuel  Kant. 

It  is  customary,  in  certain  quarters,  to  dismiss  him  with  the 
cordial  compliment,  that  he  is  a  genuinely  philosophical  thinker, 
and  that  he  has  the  phenomenal  power  of  putting  his  subtle  dis¬ 
quisitions  into  choice  and  luminous  phrase.  Lean  eulogy  this  is, 
for  it  is  not  in  that  limited  capacity  that  he  seeks  to  be  known 
It  were  a  poor  satisfaction  for  an  explorer,  gone  in  search  of 
new  lands,  to  come  back  with  the  glowing  report  that  he  had 
sailed  safely  through  perilous  seas,  and  made  his  home  port 
without  accident  or  loss.  His  skill  as  a  navigator  has  only  a 
passing  interest  for  us — we  want  to  know  whether  he  has  touched 
upon  a  new  continent,  and  where,  and  what  evidence  he  can  fur¬ 
nish  us  of  the  truthfulness  of  his  report. 

Bergson  is  a  discoverer  in  the  realm  of  metaphysics,  and  it  is 
due  him,  as  confessedly  a  master  mind,  that  we  look  dispassion¬ 
ately  into  the  validity  of  his  claim.  We  are  in  a  universe  of 
mystery,  and  the  mind  of  man  is  invited  to  go  in  quest  of  its 
secret,  with  the  assurance  that  all  effort  in  that  direction,  if  sin¬ 
cere  and  resourceful,  shall  have  its  measure  of  success.  And  so, 
from  the  very  dawn  of  civilization  great  minds,  philosophers  and 
scientists,  have  been  down  at  the  task,  making  contributions, 
here  a  little,  and  there  a  little,  toward  the  proximate  solution  of 
a  problem  that  can  never  be  finally  compassed  by  the  intellect  of 
man. 

Kow,  it  may  sound  strange,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
Bergson  is  the  very  first  one  of  all  that  great  galaxy  of  philoso¬ 
phers  that  have  flamed  out  so  brilliantly  in  our  intellectual  sky, 
to  make  this  “fluidity  of  truth”  the  keynote  of  his  thinking — 
this  idea,  that  as  the  evolution  of  life  is  going  on  continually,  no 
system  of  philosophy  can  ever  overtake  it — nay,  the  very  pur¬ 
pose  so  to  pursue  it  must  meet  with  defeat.  Over  and  over 
again,  he  has  reminded  his  critics,  that  he  is  not  propounding  a 
new  “system”  to  the  world,  but  rather  a  new  “method,”  whereby 
life’s  baffling  problem  may  be  progressively  approached.  The 
“systems,”  as  he  uses  the  term,  are  all  conceptual  in  their  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  fall  short  of  reality,  therefore,  because,  simply,  that 
kind  of  a  plummet  will  not  fathom  so  deep  a  sea. 

Reality! — let  us  keep  in  mind  the  technical  significance  of 
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that  term.  By  it  we  always  mean  the  ultimate  unity  in  which 
the  multiplicity  of  phenomena  inheres;  the  One;  the  All;  or, 
except  for  the  peculiarly  religious  reference,  we  might  as  well 
say,  God.  Now,  accepting  “evolution,”  or  “becoming,”  as  the 
law  of  life,  as  we  witness  its  unfolding  in  the  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  worlds,  philosophy,  in  the  lead  of  its  conceptual  analysis, 
has  always,  as  we  know,  looked  askance  on  reality;  shied  off  from 
reality;  covered  it  up  with  a  logical  shield;  and,  as  a  last  resort, 
agreed  to  call  it  the  “Unknowable,”  being  careful  to  write  the 
august  word  with  a  capital  “U.”  To  us  religious  people,  this 
has  always  had  the  seeming  of  putting  God  out  of  His  world, 
although  Herbert  Spencer,  the  high  priest  of  the  “Unknowable,” 
resented  the  imputation  with  a  ponderous  pen. 

Nevertheless  there  it  was— against  this  shadowy  divinity  we 
could  not  help  feeling  a  shuddering  recoil.  To  the  common 
mind  the  upshot  of  mechanical  evolution,  as  conceptually  wrought 
out,  was  to  cancel  the  idea  of  God,  and  leave  us  all  orphans  in  a 
wilderness  world.  Bergson  felt  that,  in  all  such  matters,  the 
seed  of  the  truth  was  to  be  found  in  the  unsophisticated  dictates 
of  common  sense.  Every  man  was  cherishing  warmly  in  his 

heart  this  idea  of  reality,  and  the  consciousness  of  free  will _ 

just  the  tremendous  soul-interests  which  the  conceptual  svstems 
of  our  day  were  intent  on  setting  aside. 

Conspicuously,  mechanical  evolution  and  determinism  were 
inchoate  in  Kant— there  in  germ— that  is  to  say,  his  formal  cate¬ 
gories  were  impotent  and  blind  before  those  vast  popular  ideas 
of  reality  and  free  will.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Bergson 
should  set  out  foraging  in  the  fields  of  Kant.  Nor  had  he  gone 
far  in  this  direction,  until  a  light  sprang  up ;  a  discovery  was 

made.  Ivant  had  put  the  intellect  down  to  an  impossible  task _ 

the  intellect,  as  distinguished  from  that  higher  faculty  of  mind 
that  sweeps  around  the  intellect,  and  has  reality  somehow  em¬ 
bosomed  m  its  embrace,  and  free  will,  also,  and  all  those  higher 

spiritual  ideas,  which  the  common  consciousness  of  man  will  not 
give  up. 

In  that  wide  sweep  of  mind,  the  intellect  was  but  the  brilliant 
nucleus,  doing  its  thinking  always  in  precise  terms,  after  the 
manner  of  mathematical  and  logical  formula,  with  the  view  to 
the  practical  uses  to  which  our  every  day  activity  must  be  ap¬ 
plied.  But  it  is  limited  to  phenomena,  or,  in  technical  phrase, 
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to  the  content  given  in  the  sense.  Whether  in  mathematics  or 
logic,  the  processes  of  the  intellect  are  fixed;  we  find  ourselves, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  beating  the  round  of  the  syllogism, 
in  all  the  detail  of  our  perfunctory  routine ;  nothing  new,  except 
as  the  old  may  have  its  parts  readjusted  to  some  combination 
which  is  formally  new. 

Discovery,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  is  outside  the  province 
of  the  intellect;  when  this  is  due,  we  must  bring  into  play  what 
Bergson  calls  “supra-intellectual  intuition,”  by  which  the  mind 
moves  out  of  “space”  into  the  realm  of  “time,”  where,  in  instan¬ 
taneous  flashes,  the  reality  will  make  itself  known.  As  this  is 
the  pivot  on  which  Bergson’s  philosophy  rests,  it  behooves  the 
critic  who  would  pass  an  intelligent  judgment  on  its  merits,  to 
put  down  his  shafts  precisely  at  this  point.  Bergson  found  all 
the  past  and  current  systems  at  fault  in  their  way  of  conceiving 
and  dealing  with  our  idea  of  “time”  putting  it  up,  after  the 
manner  of  Kant,  into  the  same  categorical  budget  with  “space” 
— clearlv  a  radical  error,  if  the  distinction  between  matter  and 
spirit  is  at  all  to  be  maintained. 

How  that  he  has  announced  it,  we  see  at  once,  that  space  is 
inseparably  bound  up  with  matter — matter  molecular,  always, 
and  infinitely  divisible,  in  whatever  shape  we  may  conceive  it  re¬ 
fined.  Matter  is  static  in  space — it  will  stay  still  long  enough 
to  let  you  put  your  measuring  formulas  on  it,  to  see  how  long  it 
is  or  how  much  it  will  count  for  as  a  ponderable  mass.  Hot  so 
with  “time”  as  it  appears  in  our  psychic  states.  Time  is  a  con¬ 
tinuum — that  is  to  say,  an  unceasing  flux ;  has  no  beginning  and 
no  end ;  cannot  be  cut  up  into  sections,  and,  in  these  particulars, 
is  fundamentally  antithetical  to  our  idea  of  space. 

Here  was  the  key.  Bergson  will  find  reality,  or  spirituality — 
for  the  terms  are  synonymous — in  the  high  realm  of  the  psychic 
order,  in  “concrete  duration”  as  he  calls  it,  where  the  law  of 
necessity  does  not  prevail,  and  the  free  (felan  vital "  has  the  right 
of  way.  The  distinction  between  the  dynamic  and  the  static  is, 
in  this  way,  brought  to  light.  Ho  attenuation  of  matter  will 
make  it  spirit;  no  refinement  of  space,  or  ideal  dilution  of  its 
geometrical  formula,  will  witness  its  transformation  into  time; 
no  metaphysical  jugglery  can  turn  necessity  into  our  crowning 
faculty  of  unconstrained  free  will.  . 
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RELIGIOUS  PROGNOSIS. 

Which  way  will  he  turn,  when  the  subject  of  religion  comes 
knocking  at  his  door  ?  ’ — a  question  often  asked,  with  reference 
to  the  trend  of  Bergson’s  philosophy,  when  reporting  itself  to  the 
high  tribunals  which  religion  sets  up.  To  answer  that  question, 
adequately,  would  require  the  pen  of  the  great  philosopher  him¬ 
self,  and  occasionally  we  hear  the  rumor  that  he  is  seriously  con¬ 
templating  putting  himself  down  to  exactly  this  task.  Mean¬ 
time  v  e  must  content  ourselves  with  conclusions  that  are  largely 
infei  ential  from  the  decided  religious  leaning  of  the  ruling 
ideas  of  his  discussion  and  the  hints  that  he  has,  here  and  there, 
dropped  out  suggestively  by  the  way. 

Let  us  repeat — Bergson’s  philosophy,  briefly  stated,  proposes  a 
method  for  finding  reality,  and  it  will  help  us  much  to  remind 
ourselves,  that  this  quest  of  reality  is  the  summary  aim  of  phi¬ 
losophy  and  religion  alike.  They  both  seek  reality,  and  both 
agiee  to  call  the  ultimate  reality  God.  The  main  concern  of 
religion  is  to  be  perfectly  sure  of  God  ’ — to  know  God,  which 
our  Christian  oracles  define  to  be  eternal  life.  Philosophv,  in 
its  better  moods,  and  always  in  its  primary  intent,  has  set  itself 
up  as  the  handmaiden  of  religion,  to  help  settle  this  conviction 
in  unclouded  tenure  on  the  human  mind — by  getting  behind  the 
fleeting  phenomena  of  sense,  to  the  reality  in  which  they  inhere  ; 
by  dissipating  illusion;  by  demonstrating  that  life  is  not  an 
empty  dream. 

But  the  trouble  with  philosophy  has  always  been  that,  when 
it  would  get  down  to  the  business  of  finding  reality  through  a 
logical  route,  it  invariably  came  out  with  no  product  of  that 
kind  in  its  unhesitating  grasp;  it  failed;  it  became  the  sport  of 
antinomies ;  it  returned  with  less  in  its  hands  than  when  it  set 
out.  Here  was  the  predicament.  Our  common  consciousness 
di earns  of  reality;  craves  reality;  scents  reality  as  an  impalpable 
od°i  cm  the  wandering  wind.  But  it  has  no  scientific  assurance 
of  it ,  life  ma\  at  last  end  up  as  the  magnificent  phantasmagoria 
of  a  fatuous  dream.  And  the  philosophers,  Plato,  Descartes, 
Kant,  Hegel,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Herbert  Spencer,  Comte, 
Haeckel  after  straining  their  systems  to  the  utmost  capacity  of 
their  formula,  have  found  only  an  imposing  negative,  a  dead  in- 
finity,  so  to  speak,  in  answer  to  this  instinctive  demand. 

It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  these  philosophers,  and  an 
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affrontery  to  the  high  mode  of  life  which  they  pursue,  to  say  that 
they  made  no  contribution  toward  the  solution  of  the  many  and 
profound  problems  with  which  philosophy  has  to  do.  Bergson 
nowhere  intimates  a  sentiment  of  that  kind.  It  was  not  in  him 
to  depreciate  the  labors  of  the  past.  In  all  the  realm  of  scientific 
research,  we  know  of  no  more  modest  explorer  than  this  same 
French  philosopher — no  one  that  used  more  intelligently,  and 
more  appreciatively  the  discoveries  his  predecessors  had  made. 
He  simply  asserts  that  they  all  came  short  of  reality  for  lack  of 
method,  which  method  he  thinks  he  has  discovered,  and  which, 
with  never  a  breath  of  egotism  or  self-complacency,  he  now  pro¬ 
pounds  to  the  world. 

It  will  not  be  disputed,  by  those  who  are  liberally  read  up  in 
the  history  of  philosophy,  that  its  attitude  toward  religion  dur¬ 
ing  all  these  past  years,  has  been,  if  not  actively  hostile,  always 
and  invariably  negative  and  neutral — because — because — to  use 
the  language  of  the  schools — its  methods  have  been  conceptual, 
and  Bergson  has  made  it  incontestably  plain,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble  to  get  at  reality  through  a  conceptual  route — no  more  than 
you  can  hope  to  get  inside  of  a  house,  by  circulating  round  and 
round  it  forever  on  the  outside.  From  first  to  last  Bergson  in¬ 
sists  that  reality  is  approached  by  “intuition,”  and  in  no  other 
way,  and  everywhere  challenges  his  critics,  to  make  this  postu¬ 
late  of  his  thesis  the  final  and  decisive  test. 

Intuition,  let  us  understand,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  our 
consciousness  uses  that  term  with  the  meaning  attached  to  it  by 
the  conceptual  methods  that  prevail  in  the  schools.  Intuition 
means  to  look  at  some  great  matter  directly  in  the  face — when 
Kant  would  use  that  term,  and  Schelling,  and  Hegel  ,  they 
mean,  as  their  systems  require  them  to  mean,  a  looking  from  be¬ 
hind  or  below  the  intellect,  and  therefore,  more  of  the  nature  of 
an  indefined  craving  or  instinct,  which  does  not  give  reality,  but 
says  we  ought  to  have  reality  and  forthwith  releases  an  army  of 
concepts  to  ferret  it  out.  On  the  other  hand  Bergson’s  intuition  is 
antithetical  to  the  intellect;  a  movement  of  the  mind  from 
within  instead  of  from  without;  not  spontaneous,  therefore,  as 
the  lower  intuition  always  is,  but  resorted  to  deliberately,  by 
what  he  calls  a  coercive  “twisting  of  the  will.” 

Now  as  bearing  on  religion,  we  must  lay  special  emphasis  on 
this  “twisting  of  the  will.”  Reality,  if  we  are  to  have  it,  is  not 
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lazil}  attained'  will  not  break  in  upon  ns  while  we  are  weaving 
our  conceptual  schemes ;  will  not  find  us  out  while  the  hard  utili¬ 
ties  are  encasing  us  around.  We  must  go  at  it  with  a  will — we  are 
admonished  that  it  is  sometimes  “extremely  difficult”  to  face 
about  from  the  ordinary  everyday  conceptual  processes,  which 
keep  the  intellect  grinding  in  utilitarian  mills.  Of  course,  the 
road  from  intuition  to  concepts  is  always  open  and  clear,  and 
any  great  discovery  made  on  these  intuitional  heights  will  be 
given  over  freely  to  the  handling  of  the  intellect,  to  be  conceptu¬ 
ally  verified,  and  carried  abroad  on  conceptual  wings.  But  al¬ 
ways  there  is  called  into  exercise  the  strenuous  connatus  of  a 
stalwart  will. 

Xow  if  Bergson  were  carrying  his  formulas  over  into  the  realm 
of  religion,  he  would  find  himself  powerfully  forestalled  in  this 
conception  of  the  will,  which  his  philosophy  makes  regnant  in 
reversing  the  current  of  thought.  Religion  requires,  first  and  fore¬ 
most,  and  beyond  everything  else,  a  free  personality  answerable 
to  moral  law,  over  and  above  the  flux  of  things,  and  Bergson 
finds  this  in  what  he  calls  “concrete  duration,”  or,  otherwise,  the 
mobile  reality  of  psychic  states.  The  inelegant,  but  exceedinglv 
expressive  phrase  “twisting  the  will”  commits  him  to  this,  and 
differentiates  his  psychic  flux  from  any  other  kind  of  flux  that 
we  have  ever  known. 

And  now,  finally,  we  have  to  say,  that  this  intuition,  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  conquest  of  intellectual  sympathy,  compassed  about 
and  energized  by  the  sweep  and  resolution  of  an  heroic  will,  re¬ 
minds  us  very  much  of  our  doctrine  of  Christian  “faith,”  which 
in  our  day,  has  come  to  mean  the  deliberate  installing  of  our¬ 
selves  within  the  life  of  the  Master,  rather  than  in  yielding  our 
assent  to  any  conceptual  rendering  of  His  teachings  and  His 
work.  In  any  event  philosophy  and  theology  are  so  near  to  each 
other,  that  they  can  lock  arms  and  journey  on  together,  with  the 
same  heavens  over  them,  and  the  same  widening  horizon  beckon¬ 
ing  them  on.  For  both  of  them,  there  is  the  glad  consciousness, 
of  having  no  more  alarm  from  those  learned  systems  of  scientific 
skepticism,  and  materialism,  and  monism,  and  determinism,  and 
agnosticism,  and  pantheism,  which  have  so  long  held  sway  in 
the  philosophical  world — if  we  have  net  over-estimated  the  servi¬ 
ces  of  this  man,  his  elan  vital  has  vanquished  them  all. 

Tacoma,  Washington. 
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AETICLE  II. 

THE  LUTHEE  FAMILY  AT  BEEKLUM. 

BY  REV.  A.  W.  HILDEBRANDT. 

Visitors  to  Breklum  church  are  generally  much  interested  in 
a  plain  wooden  memorial  tablet  hanging  near  the  artistically 
carved  pulpet.  It  contains  the  names  of  all  the  ministers  who 
have  ministered  in  this  church  as  far  back  as  1540. 

Wulf  Blome  heads  the  column;  besides  him  there  are  seven 
others  who  served  as  priests  before  the  time  of  the  reformation. 
In  the  year  1524  the  first  Lutheran  minister  was  installed:  Con¬ 
rad  Holm;  since  that  time  16  “Hauptprediger”  (head  pastors) 
and  24  “Diaconi”  (deacons)  have  ministered  there. 

One  and  the  same  name  occurs  three  times  in  succession  on  the 
tablet:  Joh.  Hans  Breckling  till  1621;  John  Hans  Brec-kling 
till  1830;  John.  Hans  Breckling  till  1637.  They  were  father, 
son  and  grandson.  On  one  Sunday  all  these  three  men  took  part 
in  the  service,  which  memorable  event  was  recorded  on  the  back 
of  the  old  alter,  now  disappeared,  with  these  words :  “An  diesem 
Thron — Haben  gelehret  3  person — Haben  gepredigt  an  einem 
Tag — An  diesem  Ort — Aus  Gottes  Wort.”  (From  this  throne 
— three  persons  taught — they  preached  on  one  day — At  this 
place — Out  of  God’s  word). 

The  most  interesting  names  follow  soon  after,  namely;  Daniel 
Luther  till  1683  and  Theodor  Luther  till  1732.  They  are  direct 
decendants  of  the  great  reformer.  How  they  happened  to  come 
to  this  northern  part  of  Germany  is  not  entirety  clear.  Daniel 
Luther  himself,  “magni  de  stirpe  Lutheri,”  (of  the  family  of 
great  Luther)  has  left  the  genealogy  of  the  Luther  family,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Hans  Luther,  the  father  of  the  reformer,  and  clos¬ 
ing  with  his  own  three  sons.  We  will  try  to  continue  this  gene¬ 
alogy  as  far  as  possible. 

The  oldest  son  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  was  Johannes,  born  at 
Wittenberg  in  1526.  He  is  the  well  known  addressee^  Hans'- 
chen’’  of  Luther’s  lovely  letter  written  from  Coburg,  June  1530. 
Johannes  Luther  studied  law  and  obtained  a  position  as  “Kan- 
zlist”  (chancery  clerk)  at  the  Saxon  court.  Later  he  enlisted, 
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and  m  the  Smalealdic  war  we  find  him  as  “Fahnrich”  (ensign) 
ne"  of  P  3'  “V**  “  mU  t0  K6niSsberS  in  the  east  cor- 

m.  " " 15,5  “  *  »'  «• 

His  son  Martin  moved  from  the  East  to  the  West  He  was 
a  merchant  at  Soest  in  Westphalen,  a  town  that  was  famous^ 
its  steel  manufactories.  At  this  place  Daniel  Luther  was  born 
1608.  Daniel  Lulh„  „  „  v..„  M “« Z 

It'tha  PaSt0r.P7raaTS  °f  BreklUm’  (1649>  in  Mfly-  Breklum 
at  that  time,  belonged  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  as  some  ir- 

regulanties  were  claimed  to  have  happened  in  the  election, 

Daniel  was  compelled  to  go  to  the  Danish  capital,  Kopenhagen 

m  order  to  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  the  election.  In  this 

ie  succeeded.  After  his  return  he  was  installed  in  August.  In 

the  following  year,  April  22nd,  1650,  he  married  the  widow  of 

his  predecessor,  Margaretha  Mollmann.  Their  marriage  was 

i  eased  with  4  children.  The  oldest  son  Theodor,  became  later 

ie  Adjunctus  and  still  later  the  successor  of  his  father  The 

noTft  fro  RrtmUS’  ,died  “  1695  38  Past0r  of  Delmenhorst, 

,  ,,  -  Bremen,  leaving  one  daughter,  Margaretha  Elisa- 

died’ w't  T  ,S011’.Martinus’  of  whom  we  shall  speak  later.  Both 
oed  without  leaving  any  children.  The  third  son,  Johannes 

died  as  a  merchant  in  Kopenhagen;  and  the  youngest  child  a’ 
2™:  ™2Ketel  Lorenzen’ of  E“>  - 
writing16  tfTr  F^F  L"ther  did  not  do  “™h 

were  at  that  t  ’  1  k“°W  F  °f  °ne  eSSay  he  Publisbed-  There 

men  K  t  r  ’  SOme  ZealotS  “  the  Pr~,  well  meaning 
en^  but  fanatics  among  them  a  Magister  Fredericus  Breckling 

of  Handewitt.  Against  his  violent  doctrines  Luther  and  sonj 

other  ministers  protested.  Breckling,  thereupon  charged  Luther 

m  his  pamphlet:  “Tnumphus  Veritatis”  with  avarice,  pride 

and  drinking.  To  contradict  him  Luther,  on  his  part,  also  wrote 

a^  pamphlet :  “Daniel  redivivus.”  I  have  not  been  able  to  ob- 

still  in  eStencl  ^  °“e  is 

as  hise!!dDanieel  LUther  gr6W  °lder’  hiS  S0D  Theodor  was  “stalled 
"  ,  o  or  assistant  pastor,  in  1673.  They  lived  and 

worked  together  for  ten  more  years. 

During  this  period  a  burglar  broke  into  Breklum  church  and 
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stole  the  alms-box,  the  communion  c-ups,' and  the  church  seal.  In 
the  early  morning  of  the  day,  when  the  burglary  happened,  the 
inn-keeper  of  the  parish  inn  went  across  the  churchyard  to  look 
after  his  horses.  His  dog  accompanied  him,  ran  into  the  open 
church  door,  and  refused  to  come  out  again.  On  his  way  back, 
the  innkeeper  went  into  the  church  to  get  his  dog.  Other  people 
meanwhile,  had  arrived,  detected  the  deed,  and  found  the  inn¬ 
keeper  with  his  dog  in  the  profaned  edifice.  He  was  accused  of 
the  crime  and,  according  to  the  judicial  procedure  of  those  times, 
put  to  the  rack.  Under  the  torture  he  confessed  himself  guilty, 
and  was  put  to  death.  Seven  years  later  the  real  culprit  betray¬ 
ed  himself  in  this  manner:  One  night,  he  was  lying  in  the  inn 
on  a  bench,  sleeping.  Some  guests,  who  were  present,  perceived 
that  he  began  to  talk  in  his  sleep.  They  listened  and  heard 
him  say  in  low  German:  “Xu  is  it  soven  Johr  und  en  Dag, 
sodden  ik  in  Brecklum  Kark  inbrach”  (now  is  it  seven  years  and 
one  day,  since  I  broke  into  Brecklum  church.)  He  was  arrested 
at  once,  confessed  his  crime,  and  met  a  terrible  death.  He  was  put 
into  a  ton  that  was  spiked  ,  in  the  inside,  with  long,  sharp  nails, 
and  in  this  ton  he  was  rolled  about  in  the  churc-hvard  until  he 
was  dead.  The  picture  of  this  tormented  and  torn  criminal  is 
said  to  have  been  kept,  for  a  warning  example,  on  the  inner  side 
of  a  door  of  a  niche  near  the  altar.  How  much  of  this  story  is 
true,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  copied  it  from  the  records  of  Breck¬ 
lum  church;  but  the  pastor  who  had  copied  it  from  an  older 
manuscript  expressed  his  doubt  about  its  exact  truthfulness.  The 
fact  of  the  burglary,  however,  is,  at  least,  authentic. 

Daniel  Luther  died  on  the  22nd  of  Xov.,  1683,  aged  15  years, 
9  months,  9  days.  On  the  southern  wall  of  the  aisle  in  Brecklum 
church  there  is  a  large  memorial  tablet.  Its  middle  part  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a.  picture  representing  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  with 
the  inscription:  “Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also.  John  14:19.” 
Above  the  picture  hovers  a  dove  with  outspread  wings,  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  this  again  is  surmounted  by  the  Cruci- 
fixus,  both  carved  in  wood.  The  picture  of  Daniel  Luther  and 
his  wife  flank  the  picture,  each  with  a  coat  of  arms  below  it. 
Lender  the  whole  is  written:  “Zu  Gottes  Ehren  und  Zierde  der 
Kirc-he  haben  dies  setzen  lassen:  H.  Daniel  Luther,  Susatensis 
Westph.,  34jahriger  Pastor  zu  Brecklum,  welcher  selig  entschlaf- 
en  Ao.  1683  De.  23.  Xov.,  seines- Alters  75  Jahr,  40  Wochen; 
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und  Frau  Margareta  Luthers,  geborne  Mothin,  welche  selig  ges- 
torben  1704,  irn  86.  Jahr  ihres  Alters.”  (To  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  ornament  of  the  church  we  have  placed  this:  H.  Daniel 
uther  of  Soest  in  Westphalia,  34  years  pastor  at  Brecklum,  who 
tell  asleep  m  Christ  in  the  year  of  1683,  on  the  23.  day  of  Nov. 
aged  75  years,  40  weeks;  and  Frau  Margareta  Luthers,  nee 
Mothin,  who  died  in  Christ  in  the  86th.  year  of  her  age) . 

.  Daniel  Luther’s  successor  was  his  son  Theodor.  He  was  born 
m  January  1651,  and  was  pastor  at  Brecklum  for  nearly  59 
years.  In  the  year  1673,  (as  we  have  seen)  he  was  made  assist- 
ant  to  his  father.  At  the  division  of  the  inheritance  he  took  his 
ather  s  library  for  300  Thaler,  which  sum,  of  course,  represent¬ 
ed^  much  higher  amount  than  a  similar  sum  in  our  day.  In 
1678  he  married  Dorothea,  the  16  year  old  daughter  of  Mag. 
Gregorius  Michaelis,  praepositus  and  pastor  of  St.  Nicolai  at 
Sons  „«,«  not  bo,n  to  th.m,  onl,  d„ght" 
ophia,  born  1694,  married  to  Paul  Bucholz,  pastor  at  Hande- 
mm2,;  Margareta  Dorothea,  born  1682,  married  also  in 
vr  ,  0dn0lnas  Nicolaus  Brodersen,  her  father’s  adjunct;  and 
isabeth  Catharma,  born  1692,  married  1714  to  Martinus 
letaus,  pastor  at  Pellworm. 

Soon  after  Daniel  Luther’s  death,  between  Christmas  1683 

and  New  Year  1684,  Brecklum  parsonage  burned  down.  Many 

valuable  documents,  letters,  and  writings  were  destroyed  by  this 

conflagration,  of  which  casualty  Theodor  Luther  often  used  to 
complain. 

.  ^he  chamcter  of  Theodor  Luther  was  lively,  sociable,  kind, 
just  and  well  meaning  towards  everybody,  especially  affectionate 
and  benevolent  towards  his  relations. 

The  power  and  force  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther’s  sermons  is  well 
known  ;  his  eloquence  was  everpowering.  Theodor  Luther  on 
ie  ot  er  hand,  is  said  to  have  been  but  a  poor  preacher,  and  of 
is  c-atechizations  it  is  said  that  they  were  poor  in  the  highest 
degree  (-liber  die  Maassen  schlecht”).  Nor  had  his  parishion- 
eis  a  high  opinion  of  the  scholarship  of  their  -Herr  Theodor” 
as  they  mostly  used  to  name  him,  after  the  Freesian  fashion  of 
these  times.  Nevertheless  they  liked  to  hear  his  sermons  on  ac- 
°)mu  0  little  stories,  with  which  he  used  to  close  them.  If 

6  ,^as  1.n  good  hlTmor  this  little  story  was  followed  bv  still 
another  little  story ;  and  if  he  was  in  very  good  humor  he  regaled 
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his  delighted  hearers  with  still  a  very  little  story  (“noch  ein  ganz 
kleines  Historchen”) . 

He  died  on  the  second  of  Aug  1732,  aged  84  years,  6  months 
21  days.  The  cause  of  his  death  was  by  no  means  decrepitude, 
but  apoplexy.  Two  weeks  before  his  death  he  had  preached  for 
the  last  time.  His  assistant  pastor  and  son-in-law,  who  lived 
with  him,  had  died  half  a  year  before,  only  30  years  old.  Mar- 
gareta  Dorothea  herself  had  died  in  1730,  after  having  suffered 
painfully  from  carcinoma.  She  bore  her  long  suffering  bravely 
and  patiently,  was  quiet  and  cheerful  to  the  last,  even  comfort¬ 
ing  her  husband  and  her  father.  The  widower  wanted,  on  the 
day  of  his  death,  to  go  to  the  near  town  of  Bredstedt,  with  a  col¬ 
league,  and,  before  he  went,  started  to  cut  some  bread  for  his 
children,  when  he  suddenly  fell  down.  Old  Theodor  Luther, 
who  was  near,  ran  to  him,  threw  himself  down  upon  him,  and 
tried  to  call  him  back  to  life.  When  he  saw  that  his  efforts  avail¬ 
ed  nothing,  he  admonished  the  dying  man :  “Min  Sohn,  denk  he 
an  sin  Jesum”  (my  son  think  of  your  Jesus). 

On  the  northern  wall  of  the  chancel  in  Breklum  Church,  a 
large  votive  tablet  is  hanging  now,  dedicated  by  Theodor  Luther 
and  his  wife  during  their  lifetime.  In  this  tablet  also,  as  in  that 
of  Daniel  Luther,  the  middle  space  is  filled  by  a  painting.  It  re¬ 
presents  the  Holy  Virgin  with  the  child  Jesus  and  Elizabeth  with 
the  infant  J ohn.  Angels  surround  them  and  fill  the  air,  singing 
and  strewing  flowers.  On  the  ground  in  the  grass,  pieces  of 
broken  columns  are  lying,  symbolizing,  I  presume,  the  victory 
of  Christianity  over  heathendom  and  J ewry.  On  both  sides,  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  picture  by  carved  columns,  two  angels  are  stand¬ 
ing  with  torches  turned  downwards.  Over  their  heads  are  the  coats 
of  arms  of  Theodor  Luther  and  his  wife  and  to  right  and  left 
their  pictures.  Between  them  the  date  is  inscribed :  1695.  Above 
the  date  stands  the  text:  “The  word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us.”  At  the  bottom  of  the  tablet  an  inscription  states: 
“Zur  Ehre  Gottes  und  Zierde  dieser  Kirche  haben  dieses  setzen 
lassen:  H.  Theodoras  Lutherus,  Pastor  der  Gemeinde  zu  Breck- 
lum,  und  Frau  Dorothea  Luthers,  gebohrne  Michaelin.” 

One  more  of  the  family  has  to  be  mentioned,  Captain  Martin 
Luther,  Theodor  Luther’s  nephew,  the  son  of  his  brother  Martin. 
He  was  born  at  Delmenhorst  and  was  a  student  of  theology  when, 
because  he  was  a  stately  and  good  sized  man,  he  was  compelled 
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by  force  to  enlist.  In  Wiirtemberg  he  was  made  captain  and 
fought  in  Hungary  and  Sicily  under  Emporor  Charles  VI.  When 
he  had  been  dismissed  from  the  army  he  retired  to  Brecklum, 
lived  at  first  with  his  uncle,  but  later  purchased  a  small  farm  in 
the  village  of  Breklum  which  formerly  had  belonged  to  Daniel 
Luther.  Here  he  died  1753  in  indigent  circumstances. 

In  a  supplication  which  he  addressed  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
shoitly  before  his  death,  he  asks  for  the  special  grace  and  favor 
of  a  gratuitous  funeral.  He  writes :  “The  hatred  of  my  name, 
religion,  and  lineage,  which  is  deeply  rooted  in  all  papists,  has 
prohibited  me  from  making  my  fortune,  wherefore  I  have  become 
tiled  of  military  life  and  have  felt  inclined  to  repair  here  to  my 
neaiest  relations,  to  redeem,  with  money  saved  abroad,  my  small 
inheritance  in  this  village  of  Breklum,  wdiich  is  situated  near 
Bredstedt,  to  establish  a  modest  household,  and  to  live  well 
pleased  with  my  God  even  in  afflictions  nearly  22  years  under  the 
sceptre  of  your  majesty’s  late  father  and  under  your  own  graci¬ 
ous  and  peaceful  government.” 

V  ith  the  death  of  captain  Martin  Luther  the  male  decendants 
of  the  great  reformer  became  extinct  in  the  province  of  Schles¬ 
wig  Holstein;  for  Theodor  Luther  left  only  daughters,  and 
captain  Martin  Luther  never  married. 

Breklum,  Germany. 
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AETICLE  III. 


HAEYEY  W.  McKKIGHT,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


BY  REV.  LUTHER  DE  YOE,  D.D. 


It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  circumstances  and  peoples  from 
the  midst  of  which  a  useful  life  has  come.  Harvey  Washington 
McKnight  was  born  April  3,  1843,  eleven  years  after  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  100th  anniversarv  of  the  birth  of  Washington. 
It  was  the  memory  of  the  virtues  of  this  greatest  American  that 
led  the  father  and  mother  to  make  his  name  one  of  the  names  of 
their  boy.  He  was  born  five  years  before  the  discovery  of  telegra¬ 
phy,  and  twelve  years  before  railroads  became  a  factor  in  our 
nation’s  life.  He  saw  the  beginning  of  many  of  the  greatest 
enterprises  the  world  has  attained. 

Dr.  McKnight’s  father  was  Captain  Thomas  McKnight.  The 
maiden  name  of  his  mother  was  Margaret  Fleming  Steuart. 
They  were  of  good  Scotch  descent  and  possessed  of  the  old  Scotch 
brightness  and  energy.  They  lived  in  a  little  town  that  bore  the 
family  name,  Mclvnightstown,  in  Adams  county,  Pennsylvania. 
It  lies  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  hills,  almost  mountains.  Here 
the  lad  remained  until  he  was  seven  years  of  age  when  after  the 
death  of  the  father,  the  mother  with  her  family  of  eight  children 
moved  to  Jackson  Hall,  a  village  a  few  miles  from  Mclvnights¬ 
town,  and  similarly  situated  among  hills.  The  village  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  near  the  large  cities  of  the  East  to  make  the  happenings 
in  them  of  much  interest.  The  nearness  and  distance  of  these 
places  inspire  the  thought  that  with  preparation  one  might  some 
day  have  part  in  the  greater  things  concerning  which  the  cities 
tell. 

In  his  boyhood  Dr.  McKnight  began  to  make  himself  ready  to 
be  needed  in  the  larger  life.  There  are  living  to-day  those  who 
were  children  with  him,  and  who  remember  the  gifted,  eager  boy. 
In  play  or  study  or  other  efforts  he  pressed  to  leadership.  Early 
in  youth  he  determined  to  secure  an  education.  Our  college  at 
Gettysburg  was  sufficiently  near  to  make  the  advantage  of  a  col¬ 
lege  education  very  evident.  He  determined  to  bring  that  ad¬ 
vantage  into  his  life. 
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The  elder  McKnights  were  to  the  manor  born  Presbyterians. 
There  was  no  Presbyterian  Church  in  McKnightstown,  but  a 
Lutheran  Church  was  located  there.  Those  were  the  days  be¬ 
fore  the  High  or  Low  Church  parties  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
The  congregation  in  the  little  town  was  doctrinally  very  liberal 
and  its  form  of  service  was  very  simple.  The  father  and  mother 
wanted  a  Christian  and  Church  training  for  their  children  and 
they  were  therefore  received  into  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Mc- 
Ivnightstown  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Keller.  Doctrinally  at  that 
time  the  American  Lutheran  Church  was  much  more  attractive 
than  the  Calvinistic  Churches.  At  the  age  of  little  more  than 
twelve,  Harvey  McKnight  vowed  his  life  to  Christ  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church  near  Jackson  Hall.  This 
vow  was  a  great  determining  factor  throughout  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Church  membership  accepted  earnestly  is  one  of  the 
most  influential  facts  that  can  come  into  our  experience.  There 
was  not  a  day  that  his  life  was  not  held  under  the  power  of  the 
obligation  he  so  early  took.  Lntil  the  end  of  his  earthl}7-  journey 
he  obeyed  and  trusted  the  Savior  to  whom  in  that  little  church 
he  promised  his  every  power. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  Preparatory  Depart¬ 
ment  of  our  college  at  Gettysburg.  At  the  time  Rev.  H.  L. 
Baugher  D.D.,  was  president.  When  he  left  the  college  the 
buildings  of  the  institution  were  much  the  same  as  they  remain¬ 
ed  until  twenty  years  after  when  he  became  its  president.  As  a 
student  he  was  noted  not  only  for  his  unusual  gifts  and  determi¬ 
nation  to  succeed,  but  also  for  his  pleasure  in  earnest  applica¬ 
tion.  In  his  moral  and  religious  life  there  was  no  interim.  He 
had  a  happy  time  in  college  but  it  was  always  a  time  that  meas¬ 
ured  with  the  highest  honor.  His  sure  loyalty  to  his  Savior  car- 
ried  him  safely  through  the  temptations  incident  to  college  life. 
At  that  time  there  were  not  many  courses  of  study  proposed  to 
the  student.  The  classical  was  the  standard  course  and  this  was 
the  course  he  chose. 

In  1862  he  became  a  soldier.  His  college  course  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  dreadful  war  between  the  Xorth  and  the  South. 
The  firing  at  Fort  Sumpter  meant  that  a  division  had  come  in 
the  nation.  Those  who  felt  that  the  L  nited  States  must  remain 
undivided  and  that  all  her  citizens  must  be  free  must  be  upon 
one  side.  Those  who  felt  differently  must  be  upon  the  other 
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side.  In  no  place  was  the  interest  more  keen  than  in  the  col¬ 
leges  (It  was  intense).  In  onr  college  at  Gettysburg,  Harvey 
McKnight  (with  all  his  being)  knew  that  the  Xorth  was  right. 
If  that  right  was  to  prevail  those  who  knew  it  must  place  their 
lives,  their  all  upon  their  country’s  altar.  He  was  ready.  His 
noble  mother  listened  to  the  request  of  this,  her  youngest  child, 
and  of  another  brother.  At  a  great  sacrifice  she  gave  them  both 
to  the  duty  that  called  them.  There  was  no  where  any  truer  pa- 
triotism  than  in  the  little  home  near  McKnightstown. 

Dr.  Mc-Knight  first  went  out  in  Company  B,  138th  Begiment, 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  His  position  was  that  of  first  ser¬ 
geant.  Prom  sergeant  he  became  second  lieutenant.  The  ex¬ 
periences  of  war  were  physically  severe  upon  the  young  man  of 
nineteen.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1862  he  was  lionorablv  retired 
because  of  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  Bv  June  1863.  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  reinlist.  He  did  so  with  a  compan}'  of 
college  students.  This  group  of  young  men  became  Company 
A  of  the  126th  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Militia.  Here  he  served 
as  adjutant.  From  this  regiment  he  was  transferred  to  the 
210th  and  from  August  1864  to  June  1865,  he  was  captain  of 
Company  D.  As  captain  he  was  present  at  Lee’s  surrender  at 
Appomatox.  His  military  experience  was  his  because  of  deep 
conviction  and  was  a  means  of  great  discipline  in  his  life.  His 
religious  faith  enabled  him  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  tempta¬ 
tions  and  opportunities  of  army  life.  In  all  that  he  afterward 
did  he  showed  the  best  results  that  can  be  gained  from  a  true 
soldier’s  discipline.  He  was  loved  and  honored  by  those  who 
served  under  him  as  well  as  by  those  who  commanded  him. 

Though  Dr.  McKnight’s  college  course  had  been  much  inter¬ 
rupted,  his  devotion  to  his  studies  however  enabled  him  to  gradu¬ 
ate  with  his  class,  the  class  of  1865.  He  had  already  decided 
what  his  life  work  should  be.  He  believed  his  Master  called 
him  into  the  gospel  ministry.  It  was  to  him  the  highest  call 
from  the  highest  profession.  The  claims  of  the  Presb3’terian 
Church  were  presented  to  him,  but  the  doctrinal  objections  to 
that  body  were  too  serious  to  be  overcome.  The  liberal  and  vet 
sufficiently  definite  claims  presented  by  our  American  Lutheran 
Church  were  more  attractive.  To  these  he  remained  true  until 
the  end  of  his  life.  After  entering  the  Seminary  a  most  tempt¬ 
ing  position  was  offered  him  in  the  Penns3Tlvania  Railroad, 
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with  which  his  mother’s  brother,  General  John  Steuart  was 
prominently  connected  and  of  which  he  became  president.  The 
position  was  refused  because  the  young  student  believed  that  his 
loyalty  to  Christ  made  the  ministry  in  the  Lutheran  Church  his 
life’s  work.  While  in  the  Seminary  his  gifts  of  mind  and  voice, 
the  true  ring  of  his  life,  his  pleasing  personality,  gave  some 
earnest  of  the  wide  influence  for  good  he  was  to  exert.  Even 
then  m  speeches  or  addresses  he  gave  evidence  of  believing  that 
what  he  said  was  important.  He  had  the  power  of  leading 
others,  also,  to  know  that  what  he  said  was  important.  Those 

vho  heard  him  listened  to  him.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Seminary  in  1867. 

Then  began  his  career  as  a  preacher.  Before  graduating  he 
had  a  call  to  St.  Paul’s  Lutheran  Church  at  Newville,  Pa.^  an 
important  congregation  of  the  Cumberland  Valley.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  1867,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mary  C.  Welty  of  Get¬ 
tysburg.  Her  life  was  a  peculiarly  loving,  earnest  power  sus¬ 
taining  him  in  every  noble  work  it  was  his  to  undertake.  He 
remained  in  Aewville  for  three  years  from  1867  to  1870.  From 
the  beginning  of  his  ministerial  work  those  associated  with  him 
were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  true  and  most  forceful 
preacher  and  besides  a  skillful  pastor  and  strong  leader.  His 
congregations  confidently  looked  to  him  for  guidance  into  greater 
things.  He  appreciated  the  good  that  had  already  been  attain¬ 
ed  and  saw  other  things  that  should  be  done.  He  possessed  un¬ 
usual  power  of  initiative.  He  always  led  every  organization  at 
the  head  of  which  he  was  into  some  distinct  development.  He 
had  one  great  goal  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,— the  leading 
of  men  to  Christ  and  Christ  crucified,  yes  Christ  risen  again. 
With  that  theme  his  congregations  were  unified  and  inspired  to 
aggre->Le  work.  The  three  years  at  Newrille  were  precious 
years,  the  first  fruits  of  his  ministrv. 

During  the  war  Dr.  McKnight’s  health  was  undermined. 
There  was  no  especial  organic  trouble,  but  extreme  nervous  ex¬ 
haustion.  Much  to  his  sorrow  (in  1870)  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  first  charge.  For  two  years  he  was  in  business  near 
Chailestown,  \  irginia.  He  continued,  however,  to  (occasion¬ 
ally)  follow  his  beloved  profession  of  preaching.  At  the  end  of 
two  years  he  accepted  an  urgent  call  to  St.  Paul’s  Church  at 
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Easton,  Pa.  His  health  was  better  but  not  at  all  equal  to  the 
demands  he  permitted  to  be  made  upon  it. 

The  people  at  Easton  knew  his  condition,  and  realizing  that 
there  were  few  men  like  Dr.  McKnight,  granted  him  protracted 
vacations,  during  some  of  which  he  traveled  across  the  continent 
in  search  of  health.  A  number  of  times  he  offered  to  resign. 
His  noble  people  however  were  convinced  that  the  good  of  the 
Church  demanded  that  he  should  remain  their  pastor.  Their 
kindness  filled  Dr.  McKnight  with  surest  love  to  them.  That 
love  was  with  him  until  the  end  of  life.  Here  hundreds  were 
strengthened  by  his  manly  Christian  preaching.  Hundreds  were 
led  to  give  their  hearts  to  the  Savior.  When,  after  eight  years, 
in  1880,  Dr.  McKnight  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Lutheran 
Church  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  he  and  Mrs.  McKnight  carried 
from  Easton  memories  that  were  most  precious,  friendships  most 
abiding. 

The  work  in  Cincinnati  was  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  pecu¬ 
liar  difficulties.  Just  as  everywhere  else,  Dr.  McKnight  grasped 
the  meaning  of  the  situation,  and  won  the  love  and  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  people.  During  his  four  years  he  did  much  in  the 
direction  of  placing  the  First  Church  in  line  for  progressive' 
work.  His  ministry  is  remembered  with  joy. 

Early  in  the  year  1884  he  was  called  to  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church  of  Hagerstown.  He  had  been  in  Hagerstown  onlv  a  few 
months  when  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Pennsvlvania 
College.  It  was  a  sorrow  to  him  to  (so  soon)  leave  his  new  field 
and  it  was  onlv  the  most  earnest  solicitation  of  those  who  had 
the  college  at  heart  that  persuaded  him  to  say  yes  to  this  call. 
While  he  preached  frequently  afterwards  this  closed  his  pastoral 
relations.  He  had  gained  his  success  by  his  gifts,  his  message 
and  his  faithfulness  in  preparation.  Kow  he  began  his  work  as 
an  educator.  This  included  the  administration  of  an  important 
educational  institution.  He  undertook  the  task  with  the  same 
conviction  with  which  he  had  undertaken  the  other  important 
efforts  of  his  life.  He  believed  that  in  this  work  he  was  to 
glorify  God.  He  would  continue  to  lead  men  to  Christ  and  fit 
them  for  Christ’s  service. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  Sunday  morning  I  saw  him  at  our 
prayer  meeting.  His  manner,  his  talk,  every  thing,  led  me  to 
say,  “this  man  is  here  because  he  knows  God  wishes  him  to  be 
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here.57  In  meeting  such  a  man  one  must  say,  "I  must  not  hinder 
but  help  him  to  fulfill  his  vision/’ 

For  twenty  years  he  stood  at  the  head  of  this  our  oldest  Lu¬ 
theran  College  in  this  country.  There  were  certain  features  in 
the  institution’s  life  he  believed  were  good.  Those  he  would 
perpetuate.  The  college  was  a  church,  a  Christian  institution. 
This  tradition  had  been  finely  preserved.  This  he  would  con¬ 
tinue.  The  bond  between  the  college  and  the  Church  never  di- 
a  ways  grew  stronger  during  the  years  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration.  this  bond  was  right  and  best.  He  constantly 
guarded  the  religious  influences  surrounding  the  students,  know¬ 
ing  that  God  was  first  in  the  formation  of  character.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  serving  Christ  is  the  glory  of  every  attainment.  The 
1  eligious  element  in  the  educational  life  of  our  institution  was 
^  ery  dear  to  his  heart.  The  students  who  were  in  the  college 
during  the  years  of  his  administration  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  him  because  of  the  fidelity  with  which  he  guarded  this  fact  in 
the  institution’s  life. 

The  courses  of  study  and  the  standards  of  scholarship  of  the 
college  had  been  wisely  chosen  and  carefully  attained.  To  these 
he  was  always  faithful.  During  the  twenty  years  of  his  presi¬ 
dency  some  new  courses  were  arranged,  some  new  opportunities 
added.  These  changes  were  made  in  a  consistent  manner.  They1 

^  */  wise  expansion.  It  was  a  pleas- 

ui  e  to  Dr.  McKnight,  as  far  as  possible,  to  retain  the  professors 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  college  before  he  came.  Gen¬ 
erally  they  were  men  of  high  character,  of  unquestioned  ability 
and  devotion  to  their  different  lines  of  work.  He  was  anxious 
to  keep  and  do  that  which  was  for  the  highest  welfare  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  Soon  the  institution  was  to  him  the  most  important  work 
in  the  world.  He  made  it  a  matter  of  importance  to  almost 
every  one  to  whom  he  could  present  its  claims. 

How  what  did  the  institution  need?  Among  other  things  it 
required  urgently  greater  material  equipment,  such  as  buildings 
and  endowments.  He  knew  this  was  so  and  soon  what  he  knew 
others  knew  also.  The  work  of  raising  money  had  alwavs  been 
a  peculiarly  difficult  one  for  our  institution —although  there 
were  many  interested  in  the  institution  who  had  money  and  could 
give  it.  Dr.  McKnight  presented  the  matter  to  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  understood  and  many  counted  it  a  joy  to  give. 
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What  was  accomplished  in  this  direction  the  first  ten  years  of 
Dr.  Me  Knight’s  administration  was  almost  miraculous.  First 
the  campus  needed  enlargement  and  improvement.  A  glance  at 
its  condition  was  an  irresistable  argument.  Twenty-four  (24) 
acres  were  added  to  the  campus,  the  landscape  architect  who  laid 
out  the  National  Cemetery  was  engaged  to  prepare  a  “campus 
scheme.”  Orderliness  was  a  very  part  of  Dr.  McKnight. 

Soon  the  Church  responded  to  his  earnest  presentations.  The 
college  classes  doubled  and  quadrupled  in  numbers.  The  need 
of  larger  building  accommodations  became  imperative.  In  1887 
the  Board  passed  a  resolution  to  erect  a  commodious  Recitation 
Hall  and  the  work  was  urged  with  energy.  Mr.  J.  A.  Dempwolf 
of  York,  Pa.,  was  chosen  architect  and  under  Dr.  McKnight’s 
guidance  by  September,  general  plans  for  our  beautiful  Kecita¬ 
tion  Hall  were  ready  and  accepted.  Events  moved  rapidly.  The 
contract  was  awarded  in  December  1887.  The  bid  accepted  was 
for  $77,457.  Afterward  additions  were  made  raising  the  cost 
of  the  building  to  $92,855.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  June 
1888.  The  building  was  dedicated  September  1889,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  free  from  debt.  That  was  Dr.  McKnight’s  way  of  doing 
things.  What  he  undertook  must  if  possible  be  done  completely. 
This  was  for  Dr.  McKnight  a  blessed  day.  He  believed  that  in 
the  erection  of  this  building  the  Kingdom  of  God  would  be  ad¬ 
vanced.  For  twenty-five  years  it  has  been  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  love  the  college. 

Before  Kecitation  Hall  was  dedicated,  God  placed  in  the  mind 
of  Colonel  John  P.  Brua  the  thought  of  erecting  upon  the  cam¬ 
pus  a  memorial  to  his  parents.  He  suggested  the  matter  to  Dr. 
Baum  of  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Baum 
and  Dr.  McKnight  mentioned  a  chapel  as  a  fitting  memorial. 
Col.  Brua  gladly  accepted  the  suggestion.  I  remember  how 
anxious  Dr.  McKnight  was  that  the  chapel  should  be  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  college  grounds  where  it  would  help  to  tell  all  who 
came  that  the  institution  stood  for  Christian  education.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  in  May  1889  and  the  building  was  dedi¬ 
cated  September  7,  1890.  The  building,  which  cost  $16,000,  is 
in  the  later  Komanesque  style  and  adds  much  to  the  fineness  of 
the  picture  as  one  enters  the  college  grounds.  It  helps  much  in 
telling  the  story  that  our  plan  of  education  places  first  emphasis 
upon  a  Godly  character. 
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In  1889  the  Board  determined  to  repair  the  old  buildings. 
Dr.  McKnight  felt  it  might  be  difficult  to  secure  the  money 
needed  and  earnestly  advised  that  the  repairs  should  not  go  be¬ 
yond  the  amounts  of  money  secured.  The  Board  was  insistent. 
They  seemed  to  feel  that  so  much  had  been  done,  anything  might 
be  accomplished.  The  old  dormitory  was  therefore  repaired  at 
a  cost  of  $17,631,  the  chemical  laboratory  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
$9,761,  and  the  gymnasium  was  made  ready  at  a  cost  of  $10,676. 
It  is  doubtless  best  that  the  improvements  were  made.  The  ob¬ 
ligations  have  been  met.  Not  a  thing  has  been  done  that  was 
not  needed.  The  repairs  made  an  almost  miraculous  transfor¬ 
mation  in  the  appearance  of  the  college;  1884  and  1894  were 
dates  that  told  of  great  advance  for  Pennsylvania  College. 

Besides  the  erection  of  buildings  many  other  excellent  things 
were  accomplished.  The  interest  of  the  Church  in  the  College 
had  been  aroused.  Bequests  for  purposes  other  than  buildings 
came  to  the  institution.  In  1888  Mr.  William  Bittinger  left  a 
legacy  to  be  used  in  the  founding  of  a  “professorship  of  Intel¬ 
lectual  and  Moral  Science/'7  The  legacy  finally  amounted  to 
$21,842.  In  October  1889  Mr.  Peter  Graff  of  Worthington,  Pa., 
gave  $25,000  to  endow  a  chair  in  memory  of  his  son  Charles  H. 
Graff,  M.D.  The  chair  is  known  as  “The  Professorship  of  Bi¬ 
ology  and  Hygiene.77  In  1892  Mr.  James  Strong  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  gave  $25,000  to  found  the  “Amanda  Eupert  Strong77  me- 
moral  “Professorship  of  English  Bible  and  Chaplaincy.77  Be¬ 
sides  these  many  smaller  bequests  were  received  and  added  to 
endowments  or  other  funds  to  which  they  were  designated.  In 
1886  the  Alumni  Association  obtained  right  of  representation 
in  the  College  Board.  In  1889  the  system  of  notation  now  in 
use  in  the  college  was  adopted.  Because  of  the  increasing  size  of 
the  classes  the  plan  of  determining  the  commencement  program 
was  changed. 

During  much  of  this  time  Dr.  McKnight  was  teaching  “In¬ 
tellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy.77  His  teaching  was  done  with 
thoroughness.  It  seemed  as  though  nothing  else  occupied  his 
attention.  These  ten  years  were  certainly  wonderful  years. 

The  financial  work,  at  least  of  the  last  ten  years  of  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Knight  s  administration  was  hindered  by  certain  complications. 
The  High  and  Low  Church  elements  in  the  General  Synod  be¬ 
gan  their  unpleasant  and  blighting  contentions.  Dr.  McKnight 
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was  most  evangelical.  He  had  entered  the  Lutheran  Church 
when  no  other  spirit  was  known  in  the  Church.  To  that  spirit 
he  was  ever  true.  Then  during  these  last  ten  years,  the  Semi¬ 
nary  asked  that  the  Church  give  first  attention  to  its  financial 
needs,  and  that  the  college  limit  its  appeals.  These  conditions 
added  some  burdens  to  Dr.  Mc-Knight’s  life.  He  was  anxious 
to  pay  all  obligations  created  during  his  administration.  He 
was  held  back  by  these  inevitable  and  yet  it  may  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  conditions.  I  know  how  he  yearned  for  some  of  the  old- 
time  opportunity. 

In  1897  he  had  the  joy  of  seeing  the  new  dormitory  added  to 
the  college  buildings.  It  cost  $19,200  and  is  planned  to  be  one 
of  a  series  of  similar  dormitories.  In  1898  the  houses  of  the 
professors  were  repaired.  In  1904,  his  last  year  as  president, 
Dr.  Mc-Knight  secured  $26,000  additional  for  the  institution’s 
needs.  During  his  administration  about  $170,000  was  raised 
and  paid  out  for  building  purposes;  $111,000  was  added  to  the 
endowment  fund. 

Largely  because  of  ill  health  Dr.  McKnight  resigned  the  presi¬ 
dency  in  1903.  At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  he  con-, 
tinued  acting  president  until  June  1904. 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  labors,  he  was  a  true  teacher  and  a  true 
friend.  He  loved  the  students  and  they  loved  him.  He  wel¬ 
comed  them  to  his  home  and  his  life  at  the  best  was  theirs.  Ex¬ 
pressions  of  love  from  any  of  them  constituted  a  reward  only 
next  to  that  which  his  own  conscience  gave.  Everything  he  did 
in  the  way  of  rebuke  or  praise  was  inspired  by  love  and  loyalty 
to  his  students.  In  most  complete  surrender  his  life  was  theirs. 

He  was  a  soldier,  a  preacher,  an  educator.  In  each  one  of 
these  great  lines  he  showed  himself  a  true  workman.  He  was 
honest  to  the  core.  His  methods  never  included  the  least  suspi¬ 
cion  of  underhandedness.  In  war  he  was  an  officer;  in  general 
church  work  he  was  a  leader,  at  one  time  president  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod.  He  was  in  the  course  of  his  ministerial  life  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  almost  every  important  committee.  As  an  educator  he 
was  asked  to  serve  as  a  valued  advisor.  Because  of  his  worth  he 
received  recognition  from  many  individuals  and  organizations. 
Monmouth  College,  Ill.  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.D.,  in  1883; 
Lafayette  College,  of  Easton,  honored  him  with  the  degree  of 
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LL.D.  in  1892.  While  in  college  he  was  a  member  of  <£  K  ^ 
f  1  aternity  and  always  appreciated  the  love  of  the  boys  of  Get- 
tysburg  Chapter.  He  was  also  a  member  of  $  B  K  the  inter¬ 
collegiate  fraternity.  In  September  1900  he  was  made  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  St.  Andrew  s  Society  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Battlefield  Memorial  Association.  In  1911  he  was 
elected  President  Emeritus  of  the  college. 

He  enjoyed  the  affection  of  many.  There  was,  however,  none 
who  esteemed  and  loved  him  as  sincerely  as  those  who  were  near¬ 
est  to  him.  1  hose  of  his  home  knew  as  none  others  how  abso¬ 
lutely  true  he  was,  how  earnestly  Christ  was  fixed  in  all  his  life. 

He  was  never  braver  than  during  the  days  and  months  of  his 
last  painful  illness.  He  never  once  lost  faith  in  his  Heavenly 
Father.  He  often  said  his  best  food  was  the  great  passages  from 
God’s  Word  he  had  committed  to  memory.  He  had  much  of 
God’s  Law  and  Promises  in  his  mind.  Any  time  day  or  night 
he  could  meditate  upon  the  precious  store. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1914,  his  sufferings  ended  and  he  slept 
into  that  better  life.  The  funeral  services  took  place  in  Brua 
Chapel— a  building  dear  to  him.  Here  the  body  was  laid  in 
state  for  two  hours.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  multitude  of 
floral  tributes  and  was  guarded  by  the  boys  of  his  beloved  fra¬ 
ternity,  the  3>  K  Pres.  Granville  and  the  college  students  did 
all  they  could  to  honor  the  memory  of  one  who  loved  them.  Dr. 
Wagner,  pastor  of  the  College  Church,  Dr.  Billheimer,  Dr. 
Coover  and  Dr.  Alleman  conducted  the  funeral  services  and 
spoke  words  of  appreciation  and  comfort.  The  body  was  laid 
m  the  citizens  cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  the  site  of  the  grave 
having  been  selected  by  Dr.  Mclvnight  himself. 

This  account  gives  only  an  outline  of  a  useful  life.  Its  use¬ 
fulness  was  due  to  gifts  that  were  enriched  by  education  and 
earnestly  consecrated  to  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God.  In  the 
midst  of  some  of  his  papers  I  found  these  few  lines.  They  had 
meant  much  to  him : 

Hot  myself  but  the  truth  that  in  life  I  have  spoken, 

Hot  myself  but  the  seed  that  in  life  I  have  sown 
Shall  pass  on  to  age — all  about  me  forgotten — 

Save  the  truth  I  have  spoken,  the  deeds  I  have  done.” 
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“The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shinning  light,  that  shinetli 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.”  Dr.  McKnight’s  path 
was  the  path  of  the  just. 

Germantown,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  EVANGELICAL  CONGREGATIONS  OE  THE  RUS¬ 
SIAN  EMPIRE. 


BY  FELICIAS  FRITZLER. 

•  r°n"  ^  ^ress^er^  cnairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 

eign  Correspondence,  in  his  report  to  the  forty-sixth  biennial 
onvention  of  the  General  Synod  says:  “Constantly  and  con- 

rfLidh  6  6  General  S3,n0d  r™S  “  br°ader  Channels 

one  haSTr°mr  ip-  ^  C°nCemed>  before,  on  the 

hom  anr  °  Vn  i°' 7  “d  happineSS  with  Lutherans  at 

woGd’  r  1  7  eSlr°US’  011  the  °ther  hand’  t0  make  the  old- 

Lutheramsm  once  more  a  member  of  the  family  The 

ocean  ceases  to  separate.  We  must  know  each  other  that  we  may 

ae  more  intelligently  and  react  more  naturally.”  Prof  V  G 

Volgin  R°lteS  alTi  a  l6tter  fr°m  the  Lutheran  S3mod  of 'the 
\olga  m  Russia.  The  writer  of  that  letter  says:  “Help  us 

Church' An  t0  1”am  S°“ething  more  about  the  Lutheran 
x  menca . Thus  we  hear  the  echo  for  Lutheran 

comradeship  all  oyer  the  world.  And  it  seems  to  us  timely  to 
S'®  herewi  h  ™  msight  into  the  present  conditions  of  our  own 

^  t:trzEmpire- jt  might  be 

It  lies  m  the  character  of  the  Eyangelical-Lutheran  Church  of 
Russia  that  unfortunately  there  can  scarcely  be  any  question  of 
rch-Scienee  at  the  present  time.  In  the  Baltic  provinces 

fluence  of  Oh*  ,  Wation  which  under  the  regular  in- 

ristianity  has  maintained  a  coherent  national  life 

parts  of  th  ?  °WD  Cbureh-sPirit  and  activities.  In  the  other 
parts  of  the  Russian  Empire  the  Evangelical  population  is 

merely  accidental,  and  has  a  beginning  of  Church-life  and  co¬ 
operation  for  religious  ends,  and  is  found  in  colonial  groups  on 

but  Hrtle  6SP  7  “  fi6S’  ^  iSOl3ted  e— having 
ence  There00™11011  f  dete™  b *  *e  most  varied  influ 
«.  h  no  umty  or  common  development  among  them 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Church-Law  of  the  year  if88  the 

' ailge  Ka  P°Pulatlon  of  the  Russian  Empire  is  united  into  one 
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body  in  spite  of  its  great  differences  of  character  and  of  the 
separate  settlements,  extended  over  an  enormous  region.  This 
Law  can  not  be  overestimated,  for  it  gives  the  right  to  speak  of 
an  Evangelical-Lutheran  Church  of  Eussia.  But  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  vet  a  very  weak  one  and  of  a  bureaucratical  character 
being  erected  on  an  exclusively  consistorial  basis,  by  which  the 
Church  bears  more  the  sign  of  a  state  institution  than  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  community.  Yet  the  ministers  within  the  “Propstei”  and 
“Consistorial”  Synods  associate  among  themselves  and  have  cer¬ 
tain  common  interests  respecting  their  work;  but  these  synods 
do  not  come  into  close  contact  with  either  the  church-authorities 
or  the  congregations.  For  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Eussia  does 
not  know  yet  of  a  uniting  principle  of  the  “consistorial”  and 
“synodical”  constitutions.  Accordingly,  the  congregations  do 
not  take  any  active  part  in  the  administration  of  the  Church  at 
large,  neither  have  they  a  close  organic  union  among  themselves. 
There  is  one  common  interest  only  which  has  united  them  for 
the  last  fifty  years.  They  have  the  following  charitable  institu¬ 
tions:  (1)  “The  Evangelical  Bible  Society,”  (2)  “The  Home  and 
Foreign  Mission  Societies,”  (3)  “The  Fund  for  the  Support  of 
the  Evangelical-Lutheran  Congregations  in  Eussia.” 

On  account  of  limited  space  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the 
relation  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Eussia  to  Sects,  to  the  other 
great  Denominations,  and  to  the  State.  The  treatment  on  this 
phase  of  the  subject  requires  that  the  material  be  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  parishes  extended  over  separate  localities  and 
provinces,  and  because  of  this  fact  a  discussion  of  conditions  and 
relationship  must  be  entirely  ignored;  secondly,  the  object  of  this 
article  is  to  consider  only  the  external  features  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  Eussia.  At  the  same  time  we  are  compelled  to  ignore 
still  another  phase  which  constitutes  the  very  nature  of  the 
Church,  viz.,  the  religious  condition  within  the  congregations, 
the  value  of  the  Church-Cultus,  the  private  religious  devotions  in 
the  family,  the  activity  of  the  members  in  supporting  charitable 
institutions,  the  morality  taken  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  exten- 
sion  of  elementary  education  among  the  people,  and  the  pre¬ 
dominating  influence  of  Christian  Ethics. 

According  to  the  Church-Constitution  of  1832  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  Eussia  is  under  the  authority  of  the  State  Govern¬ 
ment  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Czar  of  the  Bussian  Empire, 
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and  is  ruled  by  the  “General  Consistory,”  i.  e.,  a  body  of  min¬ 
isters  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  Monarch. 

Ihe  General  Consistory  is  extended  over  58  States  and  8 
rovmces,  and  has  a  total  membership  of  4,069,841  people  It 
consists  of  658  parishes,  and  has  574  churches  and  927  chapels 
and  missionary  stations.  173  parishes  have  more  than  10,000 
402  more  than  2,000,  and  83  less  than  2,000  members  each.  The 
o  lowing  nationalities  are  represented  there:  1,449  278  G-er 
Frs’  991’350  Lsthonians,  l,179,70o’ Lithuan- 

onn  p1?’175  ®Wedes’  34’000  Livonians,  1,000  Armenians,  273  - 
900  Poles,  and  1,400  of  different  nationalities. 

The  General  Consistory  is  divided  into  six  Consistorial  Dis- 

nc  s,  namely:  (1)  The  St.  Petersburg,  (2)  the  Moscow,  (3) 

the  Livonian,  (4)  the  Courlandian,  (5)  the  Esthonian,  and  (6) 

the  Warsaw.  Each  district  is  divided  into  Propstei-Districts. 

Ihe  propsteien  are  subdivided  into  parishes  (Kirchspiele).  A 

parish  consists  of  one  or  more  congregations.  A  congregation 

may  be  divided  into  two  or  more  “Beiehtkreise.”  This  means 

i  .  3  or  more  permanent  nas- 

tors,  each  of  them  having  his  communion  circle. 

In  the  line  of  our  discussion  the  St.  Petersburg  Consistory 
comes  first.  The  St.  Petersburg  Consistorial  District  includes 
all  Lutheran  congregations  of  the  following  States :  St.  Peters- 
burg  Novgorod,  Olonetz,  Yaroslav,  Kostroma,  Vologda,  Arch- 
ange  s  ’  (with  the  exception  of  the  congregation  of  Archanglesk 

p1*!  i\P  p°V’  Smolensk>  Tchernigov,  Poltava,  Kiyev,  Volhynia, 
Podolsk,  Bessarabia,  Cherson,  Ekterinoslav,  Taurida,  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  the  province  of  the  Danubian  Cossacks,  and  the 
north-western  part  of  the  Kuban  District  located  about  the  Sea 

°  Z°i  \  '  n  genera*  tbe  Lne  of  the  Consistorial  District  is 
covered  by  the  boundaries  of  the  different  States. 

3t  PeitersburS  Consistorial  District  has  a  membership  of 
a.  ’  L®°ple'  390’800  of  them  are  Germans,  133,000  Finns, 

i  noo  Est,homans’  36’000  Lithuanians  and  6,200  Swedes,  while 
,0  0  people  belong  to  different  nationalities.  The  fact  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  small  number  of  Evangelical  Deformed  Congre^a- 
10ns  existing  within  the  boundaries  of  Lutheran  parishes  are 
combined  with  the  latter  under  the  c-are  of  Lutheran  Ministers 
According  to  the  records  published  by  E.  H.  Busch  in  1862  the 
o  a  membership  of  the  S.  Petersburg  Consistorial  District  was 
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244,885.  Evidently,  the  membership  increased  about  396,000 
since. 

Lutherans  of  German  nationality  are  found  in  cities.  Thus 
42,000  Germans  live  in  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg.  Besides, 
there  is  a  great  number  of  them  in  the  country,  largely  as  farm¬ 
ers  settled  in  colonies.  In  St.  Petersburg  and  Kronstadt  we  find 
German  immigrants  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  foundation  of 
these  cities.  In  most  of  the  other  cities  the  immigration  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  exception  of 
Narva  City,  which,  originally  belonging  to  Esthonia,  was  en¬ 
tirely  a  German  city.  The  German  population  of  the  cities  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  of  civil  and  military  officers,  tradesmen,  and  those 
engaged  in  manufacturing.  There  is  also  a  strong  class  of  labor¬ 
ers  made  up  of  the  surplus  elements  of  the  agricultural  colonies. 

The  foundation  of  the  German  agricultural  colonies  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Consistorial  District  dates 
back  to  the  year  1766.  The  oldest  colonies  there  came  into  ex¬ 
istence  as  the  result  of  the  economic  policy  of  the  Empress 
Catharine  II  who,  through  the  declaration  of  July  the  23rd,  1763, 
and  some  following  official  acts,  promised  the  settlers,  coming 
from  western  Europe,  important  privileges  and  continual  sup¬ 
port.  Besides  the  large  colonies  in  the  region  of  the  River 
“Volga”  three  large  colonies  were  founded  near  the  City  of  St. 
Petersburg.  In  the  nineteenth  century  settlers  from  these  colo¬ 
nies  founded  several  new  colonies  in  the  States  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Novgorod,  and  four  colonies  in  the  State  of  Tchernigov.  In  the 
year  1789,  besides  Mennonites,  two  colonies  of  Lutherans  came 
into  existence.  The  Emperor  Alexander  I,  in  his  policies  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  grand-mother.  Thus  in  1804  Ger¬ 
man  colonies  were  founded  in  the  States  of  Cherson  and  Taurida, 
and  in  1814  in  the  State  of  Bessarabia.  In  1816  a  considerable 
number  of  Germans  immigrated  from  Poland  and  started  a  now 
colonial  settlement  in  the  State  of  Volhynia.  During  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  period  of  Poland  in  1831  and  1863,  the  emigration  of 
Germans  was  very  large.  Also  during  the  late  decades  a  large 
number  of  German  colonists  emigrated  from  the  southern  part 
of  Russia  and  founded  several  new  colonies  in  Caucasus  and 
Siberia;  some  of  them  went  to  Germany,  and  others  left  for 
America. 

The  Finns  are  the  natives  of  the  State  of  St.  Petersburg.  As 

o 
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subjects  of  Sweden  they  became  Lutherans,  and  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  they  had  their  well  developed  Church  system. 
L  rider  the  pressure  of  the  Eussian  Government  a  great  many  of 
these  Finns  joined  the  Greek  Catholic  Church,  while  others  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  this  new  faith  were  driven  out  of  their 
country  by  Eussian  settlers.  To-day  the  total  number  of  Fin¬ 
nish  Lutherans  of  the  country  parishes  of  the  State  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  is  111,000.  In  the  City  of  St.  Petersburg  we  find  16,000, 
and  in  the  State  of  Clonetz  3,000  Finnish  Lutherans. 

A  considerable  number  of  Swedes,  who  belong  to  the  Esthonian 
parish  “Eoicks,”  founded  in  1782  the  colony  Old-Swedendorf  in 

the  State  of  Cherson.  Over  5,000  Swedes  live  in  the  City  of  St. 
Petersburg. 


In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  the  States  of 
Esthonia  and  Livonia  began  the  emigration  of  Esthonian  Luth¬ 
erans  who  founded  new  settlements  in  the  States  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Pskov,  Novgorod,  Yaroslav,  Vologda,  and  Taurida.  In 
the  city  of  St.  Petersburg  there  are  23,000  and  in  the  city  of 

Aarva  8,000  Esthonian  Lutherans,  most  of  them  belonging  to 
the  working  class. 

dhe  number  of  immigrants  of  Lithuanians  from  the  States  of 
Livonia  and  Coin-land  is  not  very  large.  They  are  located  in  the 
States  of  St.  Petersburg,  Pskov,  Novgorod,  Yaroslav,  Smolensk, 
and  in  the  Province  of  Kuban.  Over  7,000  Lithuanian  Luth- 


erans  live  in  the  City  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  other  nationalities,  which  are  represented  in  Lutheran 
congregations,  are :  Bussians,  Poles,  Norwegians,  Mazurians,  and 
even  Gypsies.  There  exists  a  Eussian  Lutheran  congregation  in 
the  City  of  St.  Petersburg  only. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Consistorial  District  consists  of  117  par¬ 
ishes,  of  which  14  parishes  have  more  than  10,000,  84  more  than 
2,000  and  19  less  than  2,000  members  each.  Within  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  this  district  we  find  145  Lutheran  Churches,  of  which 
56  Churches  are  located  in  cities  and  89  in  the  country. 

According  to  the  language  spoken  in  the  different  congrega¬ 
tions  they  may  be  divided  as  follows:  67  German,  16  Finnish,  3 
Esthonian,  1  Lithuanian,  4  German-Lithuanian,  3  German-Es- 
thonian,  2  German -Swedish,  2  German-Finnish,  4  German-Bus- 
sian,  1  Finnish-Esthonian,  5  German-Lithuanian-Esthonian,  4 
Oerman-Finnish-Esthonian,  1  Finnish- Swedish-Esthonian.  1 
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German-Finnish-Lithuanian-Esthonian,  2  German-Finnish-Es- 
thonian-Russian,  and  1  German-Finnish-Esthonian-Swedish- 
Russian  Lutheran  parishes. 

The  Lutheran  Church  is  in  reality  the  mother  of  education, 
and  the  schools  founded  by  her  are  of  various  types:  One  uni¬ 
versity  with  a  theological  faculty,  where  our  Lutheran  ministers 
complete  their  course  for  the  ministry,  gymnasiums,  real-schools, 
elementary  and  public  schools. 

Up  to  the  year  1890  all  Lutheran  elementary  schools  were 
under  the  care  of  the  Ministerium  of  the  Interior.  By  the  Law 
of  November  the  22nd,  of  1890  all  these  schools  were  put  under 
the  care  of  the  Ministerium  of  Culture. 

The  relation  of  Church  and  school  finds  its  expression  in  the 
office  of  “Kuester-Lehrer.77  A  Kuesterlehrer  has  a  twofold  obli¬ 
gation  :  he  assists  and  largely  represents  the  minister  in  the  pas¬ 
toral  work,  and  secondly,  he  instructs  the  catechumens  in  the 
parochial  schools. 

There  are  three  •  classes  of  charitable  institutions:  (1)  Those 
for  supplying  spiritual  needs — as  “Bible  Society,’7  "'Home  and 
Foreign  Mission  Societies,77  etc-.,-  (2)  those  that  minister  to  physi¬ 
cal  needs — as  “hospitals,77  institutions  for  the  blind  and  deaf, 
etc,  and  (3)  those  that  embrace  both  the  spiritual  and  physical — 
as  “funds  for  the  support  of  the  Lutheran  congregations  in  Rus- 
sia,77  “orphans7  homes,77  “kintergartens,77  “Tomes  for  govern¬ 
esses,77  etc. 

The  Moscow  Consistorial  District  embraces  the  following 
States:  Moscow,  Tver,  Toula,  Kalouga,  Kazan,  Vladimir,  Xishny- 
Xovgorod,  Penza,  Tambov,  Voronesh,  Koursk,  Orol,  Cliarkov, 
Saratov,  Samara,  Symbirsk,  Kazan,  Yatka,  Oufa,  Perm,  Oren- 

Iburg,  Astrachan.  Stavropol,  and  the  provinces  of  Danube  Kos- 
saks,  Kuban,  with  the  exception  of  the  north-western  part,  Te¬ 
rek,  Trans- Caucasia,  Tourkestan,  and  the  entire  territory  of  Si¬ 
beria. 

The  Moscow  Consistorial  District  lias  a  membership  of  540,- 
978,  and  is  composed  of  the  following  nationalities:  492,978  Ger¬ 
mans,  22,000  Lithuanians,  21,000  Esthonians,  3,000  Finns,  600 
Swedes,  1,000  Armenians,  and  400  of  other  nationalities. 

The  great  immigration  to  Russia  began  already  in  the  year 
1764.  The  people  came  from  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzer 
land,  and  were  settled  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  State  of 
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Saratov,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  Samara,  on  both 
sides  of  the  River  “Volga.”  To-day  the  total  number  of  German 
Lutherans  there  is  nearly  500,000 ;  36,000  of  these  Germans  live 
in  Caucasia,  10,000  in  Middle  Asia,  4,000  in  the  State  of  O ton- 
burg.  Nine-tenths  of  these  people  are  living  in  large  colonies, 
while  one-tenth  only  in  larger  cities. 

Lithuanian  Lutheran  colonies  are  scattered  over  the  State-,: 
Kalouga,  Tver,  Symbirsk,  Samara,  Stavropol,  Kars,  Koutais, 

1  omsk  Tobolsk,  Omsk,  Yeniseisk,  Yaldivostok,  and  the  provinces 
of  Kuban  and  Terek. 

The  Moscow  Consistorial  District  includes  4  parishes  of  the 
city  and  State  of  Moscow,  11  parishes  of  the  other  States  of  the 
European  continent,  15  parishes  of  the  Propstei  of  the  west  side, 
and  22  parishes  of  the  Propstei  of  the  east  side  of  the  River 
Volga  (these  two  places  are  called  the  “mountain”  and  the 
“meadow”  side  of  the  River  Aolga),  then,  8  parishes  of  Siberia 
and  East- Asia,  and  1  parish  of  Middle  Asia.  Accordingly,  this 
District  consists  of  77  parishes,  of  which  23  parishes  have  more 
than  10,000,  25  less  than  2,000  and  29  more  than  2,000  members 
each.  In  40  of  these  the  language  used  is  German  exclusively, 
while  in  one  parish  the  Armenian,  and  in  another  one  the  Fin¬ 
nish  language  is  used.  Besides  there  are  11  German-Esthonian, 
5  German-Lithuanian,  3  German-Russian,  1  Finnish-EMhonian, 

2  German-Esthonian-Russian,  7  German-Esthonian-Lithuanian, 
1  German- Swedish-Finnish,  3  German-Esthonian-Lithuanian- 
Russian,  1  German-Esthonian-Lithuanian-Finnish,  and  1  Ger- 
man-Esthonian-Lithuanian-Finnish-Russian  Lutheran  parishes. 

The  oldest  German  colonies  in  “Grusien”  were  founded  by  im¬ 
migrants  from  Vurtemberg  in  the  year  1818  and  1819  To-day 
there  are  19  German  colonies  with  a  population  of  9,400  Luth¬ 
erans.  5  churches,  and  2  chapels,  and  8  schools  are  located  in 
these  colonies. 

The  Livonian  Consistorial  District  consists  of  all  the  Lutheran 
congregations  of  the  State  of  Livonia.  This  district  is  divided 
into  ten  Propsteien :  Riga-City,  Riga-District,  Venden,  Colmar, 
Calk,  Verro,  Fellin,  Pernau,  Dorpat,  and  Oesel.  In  this  district 
the  following  nationalities  are  represented:  90,000  Germans, 
597,000  Lithuanians,  482,000  Esthonians,  and  275  Swedes. 

The  German  Lutherans  live  chiefly  in  the  cities  of  the  State. 
The  congregations  of  the  city  of  Riga  have  about  61,000  mem- 
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bers,  the  Doerptschen  congregations  over  6.000,  the  cities  oi‘  Per- 
nau  3,500,  Yeden  1,300,  Arensberg  1,000  Fellin  900.  Talk  800, 
Verro  700,  Yolmar  about  400,  Lemsel  300,  and  Schlock  100  Lu¬ 
theran  people. 

The  Baltic  provinces  are  the  territories  where  we  find  the  old¬ 
est  German  settlements.  The  natives  of  this  country  are  of  the 
Finnish-Urgish  and  Lithuanian-Slavonian  tribes.  Esthonians 
and  Livonians  are  an  offspring  of  the  Finnish-Urgish  tribe,  Li¬ 
thuanian,  Semigalls,  and  Zeels  belong  to  the  Li Ihuanian- Slavo¬ 
nian  nation. 

In  1180  the  German  Missionary  Meinhard  came  to  the 
Duena  (Dvina)  Fiver.  In  1186  he  was  nominated  bishop  of 
Uexkuell.  Later  on  the  third  bishop  of  Uexkuell,  Albert,  estab¬ 
lished  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Eiga  founded  by  him.  In  1346 
these  provinces  were  captured  by  the  German  Orders.  And  in 
1583  they  were  divided  among  the  countries  of  Poland,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden.  Later,  in  1645,  all  three  provinces  were  annexed 
by  Sweden,  thus  being  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Eef ur¬ 
ination.  The  King  Gustav  Adolph  founded  the  university  in  die 
city  of  Dorpat,  which  soon  became  the  center  of  Science  and  Lu¬ 
theranism.  Despite  the  fact  that  these  territories  were  formerly 
provinces  of  Poland  and  later  of  Sweden,  the  German  element 
being  in  fact  the  best  cultured  and  educated,  dominated  in  these 
provinces,  while  the  Polish  and  Swedish  elements  in  these  States 
disappeared  soon  after  these  provinces  became  States  of  the  Eus- 
sian  Empire. 

In  the  Korthern  War  of  1710  Sweden  lost  these  German-Baltie 
provinces  which  were  annexed  by  the  Eussian  <  Government.  In 
1795  Courland  also  was  added  to  the  Eussian  Empire.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  entire  population  of  these 
States  belonged  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  But  during  the  years 
of  1845  and  1849  the  Lutheran  Church  lost  60,000  members  to 
the  Greek  Catholic  Church  of  Eussia.  Only  the  manifestoes  of 
the  17th  of  April  and  the  17th  of  October  of  1905,  by  which  reli¬ 
gious  liberty  was  granted  to  all  Evangelical  Churches,  made  it 
possible  for  the  Lutherans  to  accept  these  re-converts.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  joining  the  State  Church  was  of  material  character.  Be¬ 
ing  disappointed  in  their  expectations  they  went  back  to  their 
mother  church  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  men- 
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honed  manifestoes.  And  since  1905  about  8,000  members  of  the 
Greek  Catholic  Church  joined  the  Lutheran  Church  also. 

Ihe  Livonian  Consistorial  District  has  a  total  membership  of 
1,169,000  m  148  parishes,  37  parishes  with  more  than  10,000, 
9  with  less  than  2,000,  and  192  with  more  than  2,000  members 

®ach.  ^  There  are  118  churches,  of  which  24  are  located  in  cities 
and  154  in  the  country. 

Ihe  Esthonian  Consistorial  District  extends  over  the  State  of 
Esthonia  with  a  total  membership  of  427,000  of  the  following 
nationalities:  17,000  Germans,  403,500  Esthonians,  6,100 
Swedes,  300  Lithuanians,  and  38  Einns. 

The  immigration  of  Germans  into  this  State  began  at  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Eort  Reval  by  the  Danes.  The 
German  nobility  brought  to  the  natives  Roman  Christianity  in 
the  thhteenth  century,  and  later  in  the  sixteenth  century  they 
introduced  Protestantism.  The  natives  of  this  country  are  Es¬ 
thonians,  who  took  possession  of  this  territory  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  To-day  the  Esthonian  Consistorial  District  consists  of 
60  parishes.  ^16  of  these  parishes  have  a  membership  of  more 
tho.n  19,000,  5  with  less  than  2,000,  and  39  with  less  than  10,000 
members.  In  this  district  we  find  74  Churches ;  14  of  these  are 
located  in  cities,  and  60  in  the  country.  Besides  we  have  there 
also  21  chapels  and  22  houses  of  worship.  In  most  of  these 

parishes  the  services  are  held  in  both  the  German  and  the  Estho¬ 
nian  languages. 

Ihe  Courlandian  Consistorial  District  is  constituted  of  the 
State  of  Courland,  the  former  Dukedome  of  Courland,  and  that 
of  the  States :  Ivovono,  Yilno,  Grodno,  Minsk,  Mogilelev  Vitebsk, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Grand  Prince  Dome  of  Lithu¬ 
ania,  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  being  added  to  the  Russian 

Empire  during  the  three  divisions  of  Poland  in  1772  1793  and 
1795.  ’  ’ 

This  district  has  a  total  membership  of  620,000  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  nationalities:  68,500  Germans,  544,400  Lithuanians,  3,900 
Poles,  24,000  Livonians,  and  850  Esthonians.  The  immigration 
of  Germans  into  the  State  of  Courland  began  in  the  thirteenth 
centur}.  The  laigest  part  of  this  State,  with  the  exception  of 
the  city  of  Mitau,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  German  Orders. 

In  1562  this  State  of  Courland  came  under  the  authority  of  Po¬ 
land,  and  in  1795  it  became  a  State  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
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Already  in  the  year  1540  there  was  in  existence  a  Lutheran 
parish  within  this  State.  In  1555  a  Lutheran  Church  was  erect¬ 
ed  in  the  city  of  Yilna.  And  in  the  year  1558  a  Lutheran  pastor 
was  sent  to  the  city  of  Kovno,  and  Lutheran  Churches  were  built 
in  Tauroggen  in  1567  and  in  Schoden  in  1572.  To-day  the 
Courland  C'onsistorial  District  consists  of  128  parishes;  thus,  13 
with  more  than  10,000,  90  with  less  than  10,000,  and  25  with 
less  than  2,000  members  each.  There  are  272  churches  and  2 
chapels  in  this  district.  The  language  used  in  these  districts  is 
German  in  11  parishes,  and  in  10  the  Lithuanian  exclusively; 
besides,  there  are  two  German-Polish,  and  in  the  city  of  Minsk 
one  German-Lithuanian-Bussian,  and  106  German-Lithuanian 
Lutheran  parishes. 

The  Warsaw  C’onsistorial  District  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Confessions  of  the  Ministerium  of  the 
Interior  and  ruled  by  a  Church-President  appointed  by  the  Czar 
of  the  Eussian  Empire.  This  district  is  extended  over  the  States 
of  Warsaw,  Plotzk,  Kalish,  Petrokov,  Eadom,  Lublin,  Sedletz  and 
Keletz,  and  has  a  total  membership  of  670,000  in  112  parishes. 
22  parishes  have  over  2,000,  40  over  3,000,  and  60  over  10,000 
members  each.  There  the  Lutherans  incorporated  themselves 
into  a  synodical  body  in  the  year  1565. 

Up  to  the  year  1890  the  Lutherans  had  over  4,000  schools  of 
various  types.  At  present  all  private  institutions  are  put  under 
the  care  of  the  Ministerium  of  Culture.  Before  the  State-Law 
the  Greek  Catholic  Church  is  recognized  as  the  State  Church,  the 
Eoman  Catholics  and  the  Lutherans  are  regarded  as  Christian 
bodies,  while  the  Eeformed  Church  is  tolerated  onlv  on  the  basis 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  To-day  all  these  denominations  are 
allowed  to  have  their  religious  instructors  in  all  types  of  State- 
schools  of  the  Eussian  Empire.  Thus  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
statistics  as  to  the  number  of  schools,  pupils  and  teachers. 

Finnland  has  lately  been  made  a  province  of  the  Eussian  Em¬ 
pire  and  its  autonomy  has  been  eliminated.  There  Christianity 
found  entrance  during  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Eeformation 
was  introduced  in  1528  under  the  Government  of  Gustav  Vasa. 
The  natives  of  this  country  are  a  tribe  of  the  Largish  race.  Only 
49,461  Eussian  Greek  Catholics  live  in  Finnland.  And  the  en¬ 
tire  population  of  Finnland  is  Lutheran,  numbering  2,879,165. 
There  are  504  churches,  and  1,002  chapels  and  missionary  sta- 
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tions.  The  Swedish-Finnish  Congregation  in  Helsingfors  is  the 
largest  Lutheran  congregation  in  Russia.  In  1879  this  congrega¬ 
tion  had  37,721  members,  in  1897  (18  years  later)  the  total  mem¬ 
bership  was  89,000.  It  is  served  by  eleven  permanent  pastors. 

All  over  the  great  Russian  Empire  the  Lutheran  Church 
erected  and  established  all  kinds  of  institutions  of  Charity, 
Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  and  Church  Extension' 
and  of  Evangelical  Aid  Societies. 

As  early  as  1690  we  find  in  North  America  Finnish  immi¬ 
grants.  To-day  we  count  over  200,000  Finns  in  America.  Our 
census  of  1890  reports  746,292  immigrants  from  European  Rus¬ 
sia.  Nine- tenths  of  these  immigrants  are  Lutherans  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  nationalities:  Germans,  Finns,  Esthonians,  and  Lithuan- 
ians. 

It  is  true  that  the  Lutherans  of  Eussia  so  far  have  done  very 
little  missionary  work  among  their  brethren  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  But  this  by  no  means  justifies  the  Lutheran  bodies  of 
this  country  in  their  position  respecting  their  Inner  Mission 
W°rk-  Who  is  to  blame  partly  that  three-fifths  of  all  Eussian 
Lutheran  immigrants  are  lost  to  all  kinds  of  sects  in  this  country 
of  ours?  Thus,  of  200,000  Linns  only  31,000  are  in  the 
churches  of  our  Finnish  Lutheran  bodies;  and  of  746,292  Lu¬ 
theran  immigrants  of  different  nationalities  only  276,000  are 
found  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  this  country. "  Ninety-seven 
per  cent,  are  lost  to  all  kinds  of  sects !  The  Methodist  and  Con¬ 
gregational  Churches  of  Hastings  (3),  Lincoln  (5),  Grand 
Island  (3),  Sutton  (2),  McCook  (2),  of  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
and  then,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  (3),  of  Portland,  Oregon,  (3),  are 

all  composed  entirely  of  German  Lutherans,  who  immigrated 
from  Eussia. 

Should  not  we  Lutherans  regard  it  our  most  sacred  obligation 
before  God  and  the  Lutheran  immigrants  to  do  our  share  in 
helping  them,  that  they  be  rightly  directed  and  cared  for,  and 
not  a  single  soul  be  lost  because  of  our  carelessness? 

Therefore,  we  should  put  ourselves  in  personal  touch  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Eussia  because  of  our  re- 
ponsibilitv  before  God  for  these  helpless  Lutheran  immigrants. 

M  e  hope  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this 
country  will  look  after  the  large  number  of  Lutheran  immi- 
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grants  that  are  coming  to  our  shores  from  Russia,  and  will  save 
them  not  only  to  the  Church,  but  to  our  own  Communion. 
Atchison ,  Kansas. 
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ARTICLE  Y. 

THE  THIRD  GOSPEL  IN  LENT. 

St.  Luke  11 : 14-2 8. 

The  Kingdom  of  Satan  in  Opposition  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ, 

BY  REV.  U.  A.  HANKEY,  D.D. 

The  third  Gospel  in  Lent  furnishes  an  interesting,  but  diffi¬ 
cult  study.  The  three  records  of  this  miracle,  and  the 
accompanying  addresses  of  Christ,  are  very  similar,  differing  ap¬ 
parently  only  in  minute  literary  variations.  Of  course,  as  Eder- 
sheim  suggests,  “This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  narratives  in  different  Gospels,  with  slightly 
varying  details,  represent  different  events  or  only  differing  modes 
of  narration.  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove,  that  substantially 
the  same  event,  such  as  the  healing  of  a  blind  or  dumb  demonized 
person,  may,  and  probably  would,  have  taken  place  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  and  that,  when  it  occurred,  it  would  elicit  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  remarks  by  the  people,  and  the  same  charge 
against  Christ  of  superior  demoniac  agency,  which  the  Pharisees 
had  now  distinctly  formulated.  Again,  when  recording  similar 
events,  the  Evangelists  would  naturally  come  to  tell  them  in 
much  the  same  manner.  Hence  it  does  not  follow  that  two 
similar  narratives  in  different  Gospels  always  represent  the  same 
event.  But  in  this  instance,  it  seems  likely.  The  earlier  place 
which  it  occupies  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  may  be  explained 
by  its  position  in  a  group  denunciatory  of  the  Pharisees;  and  the 
notice  there  of  their  blasphemous  charge  of  his  being  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  Satan  probably  indicates  the  outcome  of  their  council, 
how  they  might  destroy  him.” 

This  section  of  Scripture  evidently  describes  events  toward 
the  close  of  our  Lord’s  public  ministry  in  Galilee,  when  the 
breach  between  the  Lord  and  the  Pharisaic  party  became  more 
manifest  and  open.  This  scene  and  these  fruitful  instructions 
are  laid  in  the  course  of  the  slow  and  solemn  progress  of  the  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem. 
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The  charge  of  the  Pharisees  that  Christ  cast  out  demons  by  the 
aid  of  Beelzebub  forms  the  main  subject  of  our  Lord's  address. 
He  answers  their  infamous  charges  by  various  arguments,  show¬ 
ing  the  utter  unreasonableness  and  inconsistency  of  their  false 
premises. 

The  section  is  a  most  complex  and  abstrusely  difficult  one;  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  subject  is  very  much  increased  by  the  fact 
that,  the  thing  itself,  demoniacal  possession,  if  it  still  survives 
does  so  no  longer  under  the  same  name,  nor  with  the  same  in¬ 
tensity  as  of  old.  It  will  be  necessary,  for  clearer  understand- 
ing,  before  entering  upon  the  direct  subject,  to  say  something 
on  the  obscure  subject  of  Jewish  Demonology. 

The  new  Testament  often  refers  to  those  who  had  a  demon,  or 
demons.  Three  main  opinions  have  been  held  in  regard  to  the 
frequent  mention  of  demoniacs  in  the  Scriptures.  1.  The  mythi¬ 
cal  theory  has  been  upheld,  which  makes  the  whole  account 
merely  symbolic,  without  any  basis  of  fact;  the  possession  of  the 
devil  only  signifying  the  prevalence  of  evil  in  the  world,  and 
the  casting  out  of  the  devils  by  our  Lord,  merely  His  conquest 
over  that  evil  by  His  doctrine  and  life.  In  the  acceptance  of 
this  we  lose  the  historical  character  of  our  narrative.  2.  The  de¬ 
moniacs  were  not  really  under  the  power  of  demons;  but  inas¬ 
much  as  it  was  commonlv  believed  they  were,  our  Lord,  in  re- 
ferring  to  demoniacal  possession,  spoke  only  in  accommodation 
to  the  general  belief  of  the  Jews,  without  any  assertion  as  to  its 
truth  or  falsity,  He  being  unwilling  needlessly  to  disturb  a  popu¬ 
lar  prejudice.  This  view  imputed  to  Jesus  conduct  unworthy  of 
Him,  and  makes  the  language  of  the  Scripture  popular  rather 
than  exact.  It  might  also,  as  a  rule  of  accommodation,  trans¬ 
form  many  Gospel  narratives  into  legends.  3.  This  is  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  passage;  that  there  are  evil  spirits,  subjects 
of  the  evil  one,  who  were  permitted  to  exercise  an  influence  over 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  certain  persons.  The  demons  are  un¬ 
mistakably  distinguished  from  the  persons  whom  they  possess; 
they  have  a  separate  consciousness;  they  know  Christ,  and  they 
pass  from  one  place  to  another. 

It  might  be  easier  to  solve  the  whole  perplexing  subject  by 
asserting  that  these  demoniacs  were  persons  whom  we  at  this 
time  should  call  insane,  epileptic,  maniac,  melancholic,  especi¬ 
ally  since  the  afflicting  symptoms  were  frequently  those  of  bodily 
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disease, — blindness,  dumbness,  and  insanity.  During  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  this  paper,  it  was  my  sad  duty  to  answer  a  request  to 
visit  a  young  man,  who  had  become  a  maniac;  going  into  his 
room,  finding  him  resting  quietly  upon  his  bed,  and  speaking  to 
him,  he  at  once  arose  wildly,  tossing  his  arms  frantically,  and 
acted  as  one  insane.  An  evil  spirit  seemed  to  possess  him.  It 
might  be  a  question,  if  one  with  sufficient  discernment  were  to 
enter  an  insane  asylum  now,  whether  he  would  not  recognize 
some,  at  least,  of  the  sufferers  as  “possessed,”  as  “demonized.” 
Surely  in  many  such  cases  there  is  a  condition  analogous  to  that 
of  the  demoniacs.  French  affirms,  “The  fact  that  the  sufferer, 
and  commonly  the  physician,  may  apprehend  the  matter  differ¬ 
ently,  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  matter;  they  will  but  in  this 
reflect  the  popular  notion  of  the  time.” 

The  question  also  arises,  “Is  this  demonical  possession  an 
ethical,  or  merely  physical  evil?”  Merely  ethical,  or  moral,  it 
certainly  cannot  be,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  St.  Mk.  (9:21), 
the  demonized  was  such  “of  a  child.”  Also  for  the  reason  that 
personal  faith  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  requisite  of  healing. 
Nor  can  the  evil  be  merely  of  a  physical  kind;  for  diseases  are 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  without  being  attributed  to  demo¬ 
niacal  influence,  and  that  all  who  were  deaf,  dumb,  or  paralyzed 
have  not  been  described  as  demonized,  is  evident.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  more  or  less  symptoms  of  disease  in  every  de¬ 
monized  person. 

The  disease  appears  to  be  a  strange  confusion  of  the  physical 
and  moral;  discord  takes  place  both  in  the  physical  and  higher 
moral  life,  a  power  is  there  which  has  forced  itself  apparently 
upon  the  subject,  possesses  him,  controls  his  actions,  and  expres¬ 
sions.  They  do  not  become  indissolubly  one  “each  melted  into 
the  other,”  as  in  Dante’s  image  in  the  Inferno  (twenty- fifth 
canto),  when  the  divine  poet  met  some  spirits  of  his  own  country¬ 
men, — 

“If,  0  reader !  now 

Thou  be  not  apt  to  credit  what  I  tell 

No  marvel;  for  myself  do  scarce  allow 

The  witness  of  mine  eyes.  But  as  I' looked 

Toward  them,  lo !  a  serpent  with  six  feet 

Springs  forth  on  one,  and  fastens  full  upon  him : 
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His  midmost  grasped  the  belly,  a  forefoot 
Seized  on  each  arm  (while  deep  in  either  cheek 
He  fleshed  his  fangs) ;  the  hinder  on  the  thighs 
Were  spread,  twixt  which  the  tail  inserted  curled 
Upon  the  reins  behind.  Ivy  ne’er  clasped 
A  doddered  oak,  as  round  the  other’s  limbs 
That  hideous  monster  intertwined  his  own. 

Then,  as  they  both  had  been  of  burning  wax, 

Each  melted  into  other.” 

Edersheim  says  of  demonical  possessions:  "Admittedly  they 
have  ceased,  or  perhaps,  as  much  else,  assumed  other  forms. 
But,  that  it  has  so  ceased,  does  not  prove  that  it  never  existed. 
If  we  believe  that  the  Son  of  God  came  to  destroy  the  works  of 
the  devil,  we  can  understand  the  developed  enmity  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  darkness ;  and  if  we  regard  Christ  as  very  God,  taking  our 
humanity,  we  can  also  perceive  how  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
might  in  counterfeit,  seek  through  the  demonized  a  temporary 
dwelling  in  humanity  for  purposes  of  injury  and  destruction,  as 
Christ  for  healing  and  salvation.” 

Having,  in  a  preliminary  manner,  considered  the  subject  of 
Demoniacal  possession,  we  pass  to  a  brief  exegetical  and  critical 
analysis  of  our  passage  of  Scripture. 

The  demon  wrho  is  called  "dumb”  by  St.  Luke,  St.  Matthew 
calls  "blind.”  The  combination  of  dumbness  and  blindness,  with 
possession  made  the  assembled  multitudes  who  marvelled  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  case  was  beyond  the  powers  of  any  exorcist.  The 
man  may  have  been  deaf  also,  so  that  every  avenue  of  approach 
to  the  citadel  of  life  seemed  cut  off. 

Ev  (3ee\£e(3ov A.,  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  demons  he 
casteth  out  demons.  The  name  "Beelzebub”  signifies  "lord  of 
filth,”  "fly-god,”  a  term  of  extreme  contempt.  The  Scripture 
here  identifies  him  with  Satan,  the  arch-enemv  of  man.  Milton, 
in  Paradise  Lost,  speaking  of  Satan,  says : 

"The  companions  of  his  fall,  o’erwheimned 
With  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous  fire, 

He  soon  discerns,  and  weltering  by  his  side 
One  next  himself  in  power  and  next  in  crime, 

Long  after  known  in  Palestine,  and  named  Beelzebub.” 

Here  Milton  places  him  next  to  Satan. 
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Wer.e  DUmer0US  in  that  toy-  For  *  WA. 

thp  ,  '  ■  tt  J  has  ev  by  the  Spirit,  as  distinct  from 

rhc  charms  and  incantations  used  by  the  exorcists.  “The  un¬ 
clean  spirit  when  he  is  gone  out  of  the  man,  passeth  through 

11  ”p"“  1v*‘.  K„.  K . (  — 

f  ,  ’  feadj  to  attract  any  passerby.  The  participles  refer 

ie  mental  and  spiritual  improvement  in  the  man.  There  is 

much  for  the  demon  to  ruin  once  more,  but  there  is  no  protec- 
ion  against  his  return,  hence  he  brings  companions  to  share  the 

w  °.rk  of  destruction  and  make  it  complete.  Seven  they  are 
in  number,  who  enter,  and  dwell  there. 

After  this  inadequate  exegetical  survey  for  a  working  basis 

u  e  pass  on  to  taue  up  the  ethical  and  practical  teaching  given  by 
t  hnst  m  this  section.  6  s  y 

ChStts-r  °*f’  the  malignant  charSe  made  against 
Umst  b}  His  embittered  enemies.  This  is  the  prime  occasion 

of  i,  illustrations  and  teachings.  The  point  to  be  kept  in  mind 

m  this  whole  section  is  a  proof  of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  by 

<-  particular  proof  of  His  power  over  Satan.  Christ’s  design  in 

coming- into  the  world  w-as  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  and 

bung  eternal  salvation  to  man.  Here  He  is  casting  out  a  devil 

:  f  Pr  man  Sllent’  dumb’  and  the  devil  was 

,  ”  out  the  dumb  man  responded  to  Christ’s  words,  and  opened 

ns  mouth  m  praises.  Then,  “the  people  wondered.”  It  seems 

tne  casting  out  of  evil  spirits  was  viewed  with  greater  wonder  by 

i  ie  people  than  any  other  of  the  Lord’s  miracles.  They  perhans 

rnt  h“  witi  impcrfal  „„  sss? 

-orts  of  their  own  exorcists.  It  is  this  very  culmination  of  en- 
r  msiasm  which  awakened  the  strongest  reaction  of  the  Pharisees 
uno  now  declare  our  Lord  not  the  Messiah  of  God,  but  the  in- 
airmen  of  Satan.  They  could  not  deny  the  fact  of  the  mira- 

[ord  ofn^l1  a\T  S™’  the  d6YiIs  Were  cast  out  %  the 
o  d  of  Christ ,  nor  could  they  deny  that  it  was  an  extraordinary 

2  Be:ng  th"s  forced  t0  g*®t  the  premises,  they  had  no 
,,  7  i'ay  to  aV0ld  tlle  unwelcome  conclusion,  than  by  suggestion- 
that  Christ  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  and  that  ttere  was  f 
•701  agreement  between  Him  and  the  devil.  They  probably 

sntr  ;;:7“  -  -  i 
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We  have  Christ’s  reply  in  the  words,  “Every  kingdom  divided 
against  itself  is  brought  to  desolation;  and  a  house  against  a 
house  falleth.  And  if  Satan  also  is  divided  against  himself,  how 
shall  his  kingdom  stand?”  Jesus  here  recognizes  the  existence 
of  a  kingdom  of  evil,  with  a  personal  head  armed  to  carry  out 
evil  purposes,  “fittest  imp  of  fraud,”  as  Milton  calls  him.  The 
devil  has  a  kingdom  and  a  multitude  of  interests  in  opposition 
to  Christ  the  divine  Lord.  The  very  idea  of  the  kingdom  of 
Satan  is  anarchy,  blind  rage  and  hate,  and  yet  there  is  a  oneness 
in  his  kingdom  and  plans.  Our  Lord  does  not  deny  that  Satan's 
kingdom  is  one  of  infinite  contradiction  and  division;  only  He 
asserts  that  in  relation,  and  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
it  is  <one.  A  kingdom  may  embrace  all  sorts  of  parties,  divi¬ 
sions,  discords,  jealousies,  and  yet  not  lose  its  unity.  The  king¬ 
dom  of  darkness  has  its  head,  who  serves  as  a  center  of  connec¬ 
tion,  combining  all  the  isolated  forces  into  common  resistance  to 
Christ  and  His  kingdom.  Milton  again  says : 

“The  winged  heralds,  by  command 

Of  sovereign  power,  with  awful  ceremony 

And  trumpeters  sound,  throughout  the  host  proclaim 

A  solemn  council,  forthwith  to  be  held 

At  Pandemonium,  the  high  eapitol 

Of  Satan  and  his  peers.” 


Every  kingdom,  says  Christ,  rent  by  internal  divisions  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  such  divisions,  and  every  house  and  family  similarly 
divided  cannot  maintain  its  position.  And  if  Satan  be  divided 
against  himself  so  that  he  casts  out  his  own  evil  angels,  how  can 
his  kingdom  be  maintained? 

Our  Lord  continues:  “When  the  strong  man  (Satan)  fully 
armed  guardeth  his  own  court  (kingdom)  his  goods  (souls)  are 
in  peace.”  “Armed”  points  to  all  the  subtle  and  varied  methods 
by  which  Satan  wields  his  power  over  men.  “But  when  a  stronger 
than  he  shall  come  upon  him,  and  overcome  him,  he  taketh  from 
him  his  whole  armour  wherein  he  trusted,  and  divideth  his 
spoils.”  The  simile  shows  that  the  power  of  Satan, — the  strong 
man,  fully  equipped  with  all  appliances  of  evil,  is  not  destroyed 
by  any  internal  divisions  in  his  kingdom,  but  by  the  Stronger 
One,  the  Son  of  God,  suddenly  coming  into  his  kingdom  and  tak- 
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mg  from  him  all  by  which  he  kept  possession  of  his  domain.  The 
chief  thought  is  that  only  the  stronger  can  overcome  the  strong, 
file  oon  of  God  is  this  stronger  one. 

Instead  of  being  in  league  with  Satan,  Christ  is  utterly  op¬ 
posed  to  him,  and  so  must  every  one  of  His  be;  for  “he  that  is 
not  with  Me  is  against  Me ;  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  Me 
scattereth.”  The  neutral  position  of  the  people  is  wrong  in 
this  case  of  so  intense  a  conflict.  This  was  addressed  to  the 
multitudes  around,  who  were,  on  the  one  hand,  seized  with  aston¬ 
ishment  at  the  miracle,  on  the  other  hand,  struck  by  the  blas¬ 
phemous  allegation  of  the  Pharisees,  did  not  know  what  they 
should  think  of  Jesus,  and  were  secretly  inclined,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  to  remain  neutral  in  respect  to  the  two  parties  He 
gives  them  to  understand  that  such  neutrality  is  impossible,  and 
at  bottom  no  better  than  open  enmity.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
they  refrained  from  joining  in  with  the  blesphemy  of  the  Phari¬ 
sees,  they  must  decidedly  take  a  stand;  a  middle  ground  between 
friendship  and  enmity  could  not  possibly  be  taken  by  them, 
indifference  of  itself  is  vast  injury. 

a  A  sad  Picture  of  moral  deterioration  follows  (in  vs.  24-26). 

The  unclean  spirit  when  he  is  gone  out  of  the  man,  passeth 
through  waterless  places,  seeking  rest,  and  finding  none,  he 
sait  ,  I  will  return  into  my  house  whence  I  came  out.  And  when 
e  is  come,  he  findeth  it  swept  and  garnished.  Then  goeth  he 
and  taketh  to  him  seven  other  spirits  more  evil  than  himself,  and 
they  enter  m  and  dwell  there;  and  the  last  state  of  that  man 
becometh  worse  than  the  first.”  The  creature  can  find  rest  only 

111  f  °mv  As  Augllstme  saJs>  in  his  Confessions,  “Thou  madest 
us  or  Thyself,  and  our  heart  is  restless  until  it  repose  in  Thee.” 
The  devil  has  lost  his  rest  forever,  and  seeks  it  in  vain  in  waste 
p  aces.  Therefore  he  will  force  entrance  into  human  souls. 

.  e  words  of  0llr  Lord>  being  illustrative  and  somewhat  alle¬ 
gorical,  must  not  be  too  closely  pressed  in  detail  in  their  inter¬ 
pretation.  As  compared  with  the  nations  of  the  world,  Israel 
was  the  house  from  which  the  demon  of  idolatry  had  been  cast 
out,  and  then  the  house  had  been  swept  of  all  foulness  and  un¬ 
cleanness  and  garnished  with  all  manner  of  Pharasiac  adorn- 
ments.  Yet  the  house  was  left  really  empty;  God  was  not 
there;  the  Stronger  One,  who  alone  could  have  resisted  the 
stiong  one,  held  no  sway  in  it.  And  so  the  demon  returned  to 
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find  the  house  swept  and  garnished,  but  empty  and  defenceless. 
So  the  evil  spirit  came  back,  with  others — Pride,  Self-righteous¬ 
ness,  Unbelief,  etc. 

Applied  to  the  one  healed,  the  words  would  remind  him  that 
it  is  not  sufficient  for  this  moment  to  be  released  from  the  evil 
spirit,  if  his  heart  is  not  at  once  united  in  sincerity  with  Jesus, 
and  does  not  resist  renewed  demoniacal  possession. 

In  reference  to  individual  souls,  the  application  of  this  parable, 
in  the  explanation  of  the  miracle  in  hand,  reaches  all.  The  evil 
spirit  may  be  driven  out  by  the  means  of  grace,  but  no  pains 
taken  to  invite  into  his  place,  or  to  retain,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
habits  of  prayer,  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  of  devout  Church 
attendance,  of  daily  repentance  and  confession,  of  careful  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  reception  of  the  Lord’s  Body  and  Blood,  are  re¬ 
laxed,  and  sin,  by  degrees,  regains  its  dominion,  perhaps,  not  in 
grosser  forms,  but  in  the  form  of  selfishness,  indifference,  envy 
and  evil-speaking.  This  is  The  form  of  Godliness,  but  a  denial 
of  its  power.’  This  is  a  point  to  be  carefully  considered  by  all 
those  who  have  begun  well. 

The  discourse  of  Jesus  was  interrupted  by  an  instructive  inci¬ 
dent.  A  woman  in  the  crowd  burst  into  exclammations  about 
the  blessedness  of  the  Mother  who  had  given  birth  to,  and  nur¬ 
tured,  such  a  son.  This  woman  undoubtedly  expressed  the  popu¬ 
lar  feeling  of  the  crowd,  who,  had  seen  the  miracle,  and  had 
heard  the  cavilling  suspicions  of  the  Pharasiac  party,  and  then 
hearing  the  Master’s  wise  and  skillful  reply,  were  impressed  with 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  this  greatly  hated  Teacher.  She  may 
have  experienced  the  healing  power  of  the  Master;  at  all 
events,  she  understood  Him,  and  echoed  the  angel’s  beautiful 
salutation  to  Mary.  In  this  she  exhibited  the  earliest  appear¬ 
ance  of  Mariolatrv;  later  so  much  abused. 

Christ’s  answer  is  suggestive,  “Yea  rather,  blessed  are  they 
that  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  keep  it.”  He  did  not  deny  her 
statement,  but  pointed  out  its  inadequacy,  because  she  had  failed 
of  the  main  issue.  To  be  the  Mother  of  Jesus  implies  no  more 
than  a  share  in  His  humanity;  while  to  hear  and  keep  the  Word 
of  God  implies  communion  with  His  divinity.  Thus  He  points 
to  a  higher  blessedness,  a  spiritual  one.  Their  thoughts  are  di¬ 
rected  to  the  only  legitimate  cause  of  blessedness,  the  giving  of 
themselves  to  the  Word  and  work  of  God.  The  vital  matter  is 
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life’s  relation  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  this  way  only  can  one 
be  loyal  to  the  royal  life  which  is  in  him.  The  virtue  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  obedience.  To  hear  is  well,  but  there  must  be  a  keep- 
ing  of  the  W  ord.  “He  that  hath  My  words  and  keepeth  them, 
he  it  is  that  loveth  Me.”  "If  any  man  willeth  to  do  his  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  teaching.”  Dr.  Grenfell  of  Labrador  truly 
says,  “Beal  joy  comes  not  from  ease  or  riches  or  from  the  praise 
of  men,  but  from  doing  something  worthwhile.” 

V\  e  come  now  in  the  progress  of  this  paper  to  certain  suggested 
practical  lessons.  hile  the  passage  unfolds  "things  that  do 
almost  mock  the  grasp  of  thought”  and  is  exceedingly  difficult, 
yet  it  is,  after  all,  rich  in  precious  stores  of  truth,  and  abundantly 
fruitful  in  practical  lessons,  which  patient  labor  and  devout 
meditation,  through  the  aid  of  the  Hoi}7  Spirit,  reveal  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding  and  heart. 

11  e  discover  in  this  section  of  Scripture  the  manifestation  of 
a  three-fold  temper  towards  the  Christ:  1.  Blind  hatred.  2. 

serious  enthusiasm;  and  if  this  last 
temper  be  ours,  we  shall  find  many  encouraging  things  here. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  two  great  interests,  forces, 
and  kingdoms,  in  this  world ;  the  kingdom  of  Light  and  of  dark¬ 
ness,  o±  C  hrist  and  of  Satan.  W  ith  one  or  the  other  of  these  in¬ 
terests  all  men  everywhere  are  siding  and  being  identified.  It  is 
a  case  that  cannot  admit  of  neutrality.  Those  on  Christ’s  side 
sometimes  seem  fewer  than  they  really  are;  “he  that  is  not  with 
me  is  against  me.  In  the  scene  before  us,  there  were  groups  of 
people  walking  about,  besides  those  tempting  him,  they  had  not 
taken  part  with  the  scorners,  and  they  are  now  reminded,  as  all 
are,  that  a  negative  attitude  toward  Christ  is  really  one  of  hos- 
tility;  an  occasion  of  stumbling  to  many,  and  a  division  and  sub¬ 
traction  of  the  strength  that  should  be  mustered  against  the 
enemy.  Indifferency  withdraws  the  life  from  his  presence  and 
love,  and  lays  the  heart  open  to  alienating  influences.  Ever  to 
be  sounded  forth  clearly  and  held  up  before  all  is  the  sentence, 
'•He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.”  If  one  is  not  a  real 
Christian,  his  influence,  whether  he  is  conscious  of  it  or  not,  falls 
on  the  scale  opposite  to  that  of  Christ.  A  neutral  person, 
\wio  says,  “I  make  no  profession  of  religion,”  is  wholly  of  the 
world  ;  often  more  dangerous  than  an  avowed  unbeliever,  ox.  a 
busy  opponent.  So  far  from  tolerating  neutrality,  our  Lord 
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does  not  even  tolerate  lukewarmness :  “Because  thou  art  neither 
cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth.75  (Rev.  3  :16). 

<,(To  be  “with75  Christ  implies  real  sympathy,  and  active  per- 
bal  identification.  There  are  hundreds  for  Christ,  to  one  who 
with  Him  :  they  are  for  Him  in  this  that  they  are  willing  to 
id  general  endorsement  to  His  teachings  and  principles,  but 
ev  are  not  with  Him  in  that  thev  are  readv  to  serve,  and  obey 

firm  The  neutral  man  impedes  the  progress  of  our  churches, 
a  dead  weight,  augments  the  column  of  “other  losses57  in  our 
parochial  tables.  He  is  conspicuously  absent  from  church  ser¬ 
vices  and  activities,  and  his  undecided  attitude  is  constantly  ex¬ 
erting  a  baneful  influence  on  others.  Religious  neutrality  is  the 
outstanding  sin  of  our  day.  The  rovers,  shifters  and  time¬ 
servers  are  everywhere.  The  Christian  Church  in  its  work  and 
battles  to-day  must  have  men  of  positive  Christian  convictions 
both  in  pulpit  and  pew.  John  Stuart  Mill  well  says,  “One  man 
with  conviction  is  worth  a  hundred  men  with  mere  opinions.55 

-L 

Our  Lord  answers  the  insulting  Pharisees  in  the  parable  of 
|  “The  strong  man  and  the  stronger  than  lie.55  which  onens  re- 
sources  of  encouragement  and  help.  This  One  stronger  than 
[the  strong  evil  is  our  Lord  and  Savior,  who  says,  “I  give  unto 
[them  eternal  life;  and  they  shall  never -perish,  and  no  one  shall 
be  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  My  hand.75 

How  many  persons,  through  the  repeated  yielding  to  tempta¬ 
tions,  become  the  locked  up  prisoners  of  evil  habit.  “The  nerves 
and  brain  elements  become  altered  bv  usage,  so  that  the  directive 
action  runs  more  easilv  along  a  certain  channel  than  along  anv 
other.77  It  is  a  serious  fact  that  every  wrong  act  performed,  every 
weakness  gratified,  every  temptation  yielded  to, helps  to  stereotype 
the  evil  practice  itself  in  the  very  fibers  and  tissues  of  the  body. 
Habits  thus  imprison ;  and  their  links  are  strong. 

But  there  is  a  Stronger  One,  able  to  dis-imprison,  readv  to  for¬ 
give,  and  blot  out  the  evil  record.  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  here 
»  1 

taught,  is  stronger  than  any  bad  temper,  evil  habit,  or  unclean 
lust.  He  is  stronger  than  every  evil  opinion  and  prejudice. 
'‘Greater  is  he  that  is  in  vou  than  he  that  is  in  the  world.75  “He 
is  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,75 
How  fearless  the  Christian  hosts  mav  be  in  the  great  moral 
nauLs  around  them  since  thev  are  on  the  fide  of  the  Stronger 
fine.  The  struggle  is  everywhere  intensely  and  heatedlv  on  be- 
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tween  right  and  wrong,  purity  and  corruption,  truth  and  false¬ 
hood,  the  true  Gospel  and  the  multiplied  “isms”  of  the  world; 
the  battle  rages  all  around  us;  the  trumpet  calls  loudly  for  men 
to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty;  but  in  every 
righteous  movement  of  reform  we  are  with  the  Stronger  One, 
and  the  right  must  prevail.  Evils  and  errors  may,  and  will  arise 
and  flourish  and  temporarily  triumph,  hut  their  day  must  be 
short.  Cowper  in  “The  Task,”  truthfully  says: 

“The  onlv  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 

«y 

Is  virtue;  the  only  lasting  treasure,  truth.” 

Isaiah  the  great  prophet  affirms,  “Of  the  increase  of  his  gov¬ 
ernment  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end.” 

Very  noticeable  in  this  section  is  Christ’s  simile  “of  a  house 
divided  against  itself.”  The  kingdom  of  our  Lord  must  obtain 
a  certain  measure  of  unity.  Anything  that  disturbs  or  breaks 
up  the  unity  of  the  Lord’s  people,  breaks  up  the  very  foundations 
of  the  kingdom.  Ho  interest  can  stand,  and  be  serviceable,  that 
is  divided.  A  common  ruin  is  the  consequence  of  mutual  quar¬ 
rels.  The  divided  forces  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  common 
enemy.  Churches  have  felt  the  force  of  this  by  sad  experiences. 
In  all  undertakings  for  social,  civic,  and  spiritual  betterment,  it 
is  essential  that  Christian  forces  be  co-operant.  Urgent  demands 
for  such  co-operative  efforts  are  apparent  in  all  rescue  and  re¬ 
form  work;  in  great  movements  such  as  temperance,  missions, 
evangelism,  and  charities,  for  efficient  results  and  to  guard 
against  the  waste  of  duplication  of  effort.  The  division  of 
Christian  forces,  even  very  similar  forces,  have  been,  and  justly 
so,  the  ridicule  of  the  world,  and  the  sad  weakness  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  For  efficient  satisfactory  results  co-operation  is  impera¬ 
tive. 

The  reasonableness  of  co-operative  efforts  may  be  seen  in  the 
essential  oneness  of  the  Christian  Church;  for  it  is  “the  one, 
many-branched  communion,  consisting  of  all  those  who  confess 
that  Jesus  of  Hazareth  is  the  Christ,  who  in  the  fulness  of  time 
appeared  as  the  Savior  of  the  world.”  The  prayer  of  our  Lord 
in  that  one  sentence  should  ring  in  tones,  loud  and  clear  until 
attention  is  compelled,  “That  they  all  may  be  one ;  that  they  may 
be  made  perfect  in  one,  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast 
sent  me.”  TYe  hear  an  echo  of  this  in  St.  Paul’s  Ephesian  let¬ 
ter,  “Endeavoring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bounds 
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of  peace,  one  booty,  one  spirit,  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of 
your  calling,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
Father  of  all.”  This  is  also  appropriately  reflected  in  the  stanza 
of  one  of  our  well-known  hymns  on  the  Foundation  and  Yature 
of  the  Church : 

“Elect  from  every  nation, 

Yet  .one  o’er  all  the  earth, 

Her  charter  of  salvation 

One  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Birth; 

One  holy  name  she  blesses, 

Partakes  one  holy  food, 

And  to  one  Hope  she  passes 
With  every  grace  endued.” 

A  great  work  needs  to  be  done,  and  separation  of  Christian 
forces  is  the  prolific  source  of  misunderstandings  and  unreason¬ 
able  prejudices.  If  Christians  could  only  get  near  enough  to 
each  other  really  to  discover  each  other,  they  would  recognize 
more  things  in  common  than  in  divergence.  All  adiaphoristic 
differences  may  be  wisely  dropped  in  the  emergencies  of  the  hour, 
and  the  golden  opportunities  of  the  living  present.  Unitedly 
we  must  oppose  Sabbath  desecration,  the  saloon,  gambling,  social 
vices,  deceptive  socialistic  principles,  Mormonism,  Russellism, 
Christian  Science,  etc. 

The  reasonableness  and  necessity  of  co-operative  (not  organic 
union)  among  ourselves  as  branches  of  Lutherans  should  be 
patent  to  all  of  us.  So  often  religious  influence  and  leadership 
pass  to  others,  and  we  as  Lutherans  are  overlooked  and  unmen¬ 
tioned,  because  we  are  too  little  known  and  understood  bv  others. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  agree  on  all  detailed  points  of  doc¬ 
trine  and  practice  before  we  unite  in  co-operative  works.  Luther 
would  not  even  have  “Lutheran”  placed  first  in  the  official  name 
of  the  Church,  but  “Evangelical.”  If  we  Lutherans  have  a  good 
thing,  and  it  is  sure  that  we  have,  then  let  us  not  tote  it  around 
alone,  but  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  others,  and  we  shall  fill  a 
large  and  influential  place  in  the  religious  thought,  and  practi¬ 
cal  life  of  every  community. 

Our  section  of  Scripture  closes  with  these  practical  words: 
“Blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  Word  of  God,  and  keep  it.”  It 
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is  a  great  privilege  to  hear  the  Word  of  God;  yet  those  only  are 
truly  blessed  who  keep  it,  as  their  rule  of  life  and  conduct.  There 
are  many  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  that  teach  it  is  idle  tc  at¬ 
tempt  to  be  spiritual  without  works.  Our  Lord  says  that  the 
tree  which  bnngeth  not  forth  good  fruit  shall  be  hewn  do  vn 
and  that  those  who  hear  his  words  and  do  them  not,  build  upon 
the  sand.  The  whole  epistle  of  James  is  taken  up  with  this  sub- 
jee  emphasizing  the  importance  of  being  doers  of  the  Word  and 
not  hearers  only.  Christ  once  said  to  His  disciples,  “Do  you 
now  these  thmgs?”  They  said,  “Yes,  Lord.”  Then  He  said 
•Blessed  are  ye  if  ye  do  them.”  He  clearly  places  the  blessing 
upon  the  doing,  and  not  upon  the  knowing  merely. 

The  Church  of  to-day  must  be  full  of  good  works,  of  somal  in- 
teiest  and  service.  Such  a  church  life  will  draw  the  world,  and 
attiact  the  attention  of  the  masses.  People,  on  the  whole  are 
more  interested  on  the  active  side  of  life,  than  on  the  passive,  in 
good  works,  rather  than  in  contemplation.  The  Church  at  the 
present  must  regard  its  frater-nosters,  and  not  only  its  pater¬ 
nosters.  Perhaps,  the  noblest  conception  of  religious  life  is  ex¬ 
pressed  significantly  in  the  words,  “His  servants  shall  serve 
im,  rather  than  in,  “They  shall  see  His  face.”  The  Church 
with  its  splendid  organizations,  such  as  Sunday  Schools,  Woman's 
Societies,  Brotherhoods,  and  Young  People’s  Societies,  is  awak¬ 
ening  to  new  works,  hence  to  a  new  life.  These  organizations 
are  doing  something,  and  not  only  saying,  “Lord,  Lord/’ 

New  Kensington ,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  JEW  m  HISTORY. 

BY  REV.  CHARLES  W.  SUPER,  D.D. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  is  the  most  remarkable  in  the  annals 
of  the  world.  Babylon,  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece  and  Rome  once 
occupied  a  large  place  in  mundane  affairs,  but  not  much  is  left 
of  them  except  ruins.  It  is  true  Greece  yet  lives;  albeit  the 
Greece  of  to-day  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  Hellas  of  two  and 
a  half  millenniums  ago.  On  the  other  hand  Judaism  still  ac¬ 
knowledges  allegiance  to  its  great  lawgiver  Moses  and  regards 
Abraham  as  the  Father  of  the  Faithful.  Even  if  we  reckon 
only  from  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon  its  annals  are  almost 
continuous  and  without  a  break  for  three  thousand  years.  But 
far  beyond  the  era  of  these  two  monarchs  there  looms  up  before 
our  mind’s  eye  in  the  dim  and  distant  past,  the  colossal  figure  of 
Abraham  somewhat  indistinct  yet  exhibiting  well  marked  charac™ 
istics  and  with  a  clearly  marked  individuality.  Hot  only  to 
the  Jews  is  he  their  greatest  patriarch;  to  the  Mohammedans 
he  is  the  first  and  most  famous  Moslem.  Two  thousand  years  B.C. 
as  Abram,  he  rises  before  us  as  a  noble  figure,  great  as  a  moral 
and  religious  character  as  well  as  a  prince  among  his  country¬ 
men,  rich  in  material  possessions.  From  Babylon  he  migrates 
into  Upper  Mesopotamia,  thence  into  Canaan,  there  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  except  the  short  so j urn  in  Egypt.  It  be¬ 
came  the  land  which  his  decendants  ever  since  regard  as  holy 
and  which  even  Christians  look  upon  as  more  sacred  than  any 
other  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  How  real  the  divine  call  was  to 
Abram  is  demonstrated  not  only  by  his  willingness  to  leave  his 
native  country  and  kindred,  but  even  more  by  his  ready  acquies¬ 
cence  in  the  command  to  sacrifice  his  only  son  Isaac  upon  whom 
all  his  hopes  of  the  future  rested.  But  perhaps  these  things  are 
not  to  be  counted  as  the  truest  measure  of  his  moral  grandeur. 
Brought  up  in  the  polytheistic  religion  of  his  fathers  he  em¬ 
braces  monotheism  with  a  firmness  of  conviction  that  never  after¬ 
ward  wavered.  This  conviction  not  only  impressed  itself  per¬ 
manently  upon  his  race,  with  many  lapses,  it  is  true,  from  time 
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to  time,  but  it  has  also  become  the  fundamental  tenet  of  Islam. 
Although  there  were  always  a  few  who  remained  steadfast  in  the 
new  faith,  it  had  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  until  it  finally  pre¬ 
vailed.  Eventually  the  religion  of  Abraham  and  Moses  became 
so  firmly  intrenched  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Jewish  peo¬ 
ple  that  no  persecution,  however  bitter  and  diabolical,  was  able 
to  shake  their  faith.  Even  under  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles 
the  number  of  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity  has  been  small. 
And  no  wonder  when  we  consider  the  attitude  of  those  who  pro¬ 
fessed  the  new  faith  toward  the  adherents  of  the  old.  It  is  to 
the  everlasting  credit  of  Martin  Luther  that  in  his  tract  “Dasz 
Jesus  ein  geborner  J ude  gewesen”  he  exhorted  his  co-religionists 
to  regard  the  Jews  as  brethren  and  to  treat  them  in  the  spirit  of 
brotherly  kindness.  About  the  same  time  John  Beuc-hlin  also 
although  he  never  identified  himself  fully  with  the  Beform,  was’ 
on  friendly  terms  with  learned  Jews  and  wrote  in  behalf  of  the 
down-trodden  people.  Although  Luther’s  exhortations  were  not 
a  w  ay  s  heeded,  it  is  probable  that  owing  to  them  more  than  to 
any  other  cause  the  German  Jews  have  always  been  relatively 
numerous  and  influential.  At  one  of  the  recent  Zionist  con¬ 
gresses  there  was  a  long  and  somewhat  acrimonious  discussion 
over  the  question  whether  the  official  language  should  be  Hebrew 
or  German,  the  majority  finally  voted  for  the  former.  The  laws 
of  Moses,  although  they  contain  a  number  of  prescriptions  that 
to  outsiders  seem  trivial  and  others  that  are  cruel,  have  exer¬ 
cised  a  conservative  influence  that  is  little  short  of  marvelous 
Besides,  they  must  not  be  judged  by  present-day  standards  but 
by  the  times  in  which  they  were  promulgated.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  one-third  of  the  French  peo¬ 
ple  are  supposed  to  have  been  Protestants  and  that  by  coercion, 
persecution,  expulsion  and  bribery  they  were  virtually  rooted  out. 
and  that  the  Jews  with  few  exceptions  resisted  conversion  and 
clung  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers  we  can  hardly  help  regarding 
their  fidelity  with  feelings  akin  to  admiration. 

There  are  supposed  to  be  at  the  present  day  about  twelve  mil¬ 
lion  Jews  in  the  world,  subjects  of  almost  every  government  on 
tie  face  of  the  earth.  This  is  far  more  than  could  have  lived  in 
Palestine  at  any  one  time  in  the  past.  When  Jewry  was  virtually 
restricted  to  Judea  its  population  can  not  have  been  more  than  a 
few  millions,  if  so  many.  Modern  Palestine  does  not  contain  over 
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twelve  thousand  square  miles.  This  is  the  extent  of  Maryland 
and  Delaware  combined,  not  counting  their  water  superficies.  Its 
population  is  reckoned  at  a  million,  or  a  few  more  than  eighty 
to  the  square  mile.  In  former  times  it  must  have  been  much 
more  dense  as  the  abundant  ruins  attest.  There  were  many  Jews 
in  Galilee  and  Samaria  in  the  time  of  Christ,  but  we  have  no 
way  of  determining  what  portion  of  the  population  they  consti¬ 
tuted.  The  report  of  the  interview  between  Jesus  and  the 
woman  of  Samaria  informs  us  that  it  took  place  near  Jacob's  well 
or  spring.  The  Samaritans  claimed  to  be  descendants  of  this 
patriarch  as  much  as  the  people  of  Judea.  The  woman  was 
well  aware  of  the  estrangement  existing  between  the  two  peoples, 
hence  her  surprise  that  Jesus  should  even  so  much  as  ask  her  for 
a  drink  of  water.  How  she  recognized  that  the  stranger  was  a 
Jew  we  are  not  told.  Evidently  only  the  important  words 
spoken  at  the  interyiew  are  reported. 

The  student  of  Judaism  who  examines  his  subject  as  a  philo¬ 
sophical  historian  and  not  as  a  eulogist,  who  exercises  dis¬ 
crimination  can  not  but  find  in  it  a  good  deal  that  is  puerile  and 
absurd.  The  rabbis  who  were  often  men  of  strong  minds  some¬ 
times  exercise  it  upon  subtilties  that  arouse  in  us  mixed  feelings 
of  pity  and  contempt.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  the  great  Hil- 
lel  which  forcibly  illustrates  the  importance  he  attached  to  mere 
form.  I  take  it  from  Neumann’s  Jesus.  As  Hillel  had  not  been 
in  Jerusalem  until  he  was  about  forty  years  old,  his  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  law,  were  usually,  as  might  be  expected,  compara¬ 
tively  liberal.  “Some  one  asked  him  once  whether  it  was  law- 
ful  to  eat  on  the  same  day  an  e°'£  laid  on  the  Sabbath.  Hillel 
answered  that  if  the  hen  was  a  laying  one.  it  was  unlawful  but  in 
strictness  not  so,  if  it  was  a  hen  intended  for  the  table,  for  in  the 
latter  case  it  was  not  the  hen’s  daily  work.  Nevertheless  even  in 
this  case  people  should  refrain  from  eating  the  egg,  because 
otherwise  if  they  ate  this  one  they  might  be  tempted  to  eat  an 
egg  laid  by  this  kind  of  hen  on  the  Sabbath  (or  on  an  equally 
sacred  day)  on  which  it  was  laid,  even  if  an  equally  sacred  feast- 
day  (or  Sabbath)  had  immediately  preceded.  But  this  was  ab¬ 
solutely  unlawful,  because  the  hen  brought  the  egg  to  maturity 
on  the  first  of  two  days  and  thus  produced  it  by  daily  labor.” 

It  was  against  such  trivialities  that  Christ  and  the  Apostles, 
particularly,  protested  frequently  and  vehemently.  Yet  both  were 
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firmly  convinced  that  Jews  had  an  advantage  over  the  Gentiles. 
‘‘First  of  all  because  the  Jews  were  entrusted  with  God’s  ordi¬ 
nances.’  Nevertheless  Jews  are  in  no  wise  superior  to  others  be¬ 
cause  all  are  alike  subject  to  sin.  No  man  will  be  pronounced 
righteous  before  God  as  the  mere  result  of  obedience.  The  law 
does  not  require  obedience  but  faith,  and  a  man  may  be  pro¬ 
nounced  righteous  on  the  ground  of  faith  quite  apart  from  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  law.  God  is  God  of  the  Gentiles  also  since  there  is 
only  one  God,  and  faith  does  not  abolish  the  law,  but  establishes 
it.  These  points  St.  Paul  argues  with  great  force  and  acuteness  in 
different  places  but  especially  in  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of 
his  letter  to  the  Eomans.  In  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Matt. 
Jesus  finds  no  fault  with  the  law,  but  only  with  the  absurd  pre¬ 
scriptions  of  its  teachers  “who  make  heavy  loads  and  pile  them 
on  other  men’s  shoulders  but  decline  themselves  to  lift  a  finger 
to  move  them.”  He  calls  these  men  “blind  guides  of  the  blind.” 
“N  ou  pay  tithes  on  mint,  fennel  and  c-arraway-seed  and  have  neg¬ 
lected  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law — justice,  mercy  and  good 
faith.  ’  And  this  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  prophets  whom 
they  professed  to  honor  declare  over  and  over  again  that  sacri¬ 
fices  and  offerings  and  ceremonies  avail  nothing  with  God.  Faith 
in  rites  as  a  propitiation  of  the  power  that  controls  the  destinies 
of  men  is  pure  paganism.  We  find  it  exemplified  in  numberless 
instances  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  later  bv  the  Mo- 
hammedans.  The  case  of  the  J ewish  rabbis  was  however  in  some 
respects  peculiar  and  illustrates  a  characteristic  of  the  human 
mind.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Socrates,  Greek  thinkers  had 
emancipated  themselves  from  the  popular  creed  because  they 
sought  for  knowledge  where  it  could  be  found.  On  the  other 
hand,  priests  being  a  class  apart,  sought  for  wisdom  only  in  the 
writings  that  had  descended  to  them  from  hoary  antiquity. 

It  always  results  that  when  strong  minds  shut  themselves 
up  within  a  narrow  circle  of  knowledge,  the  imagination  acts 
upon  itself  and  its  product  is  folly.  We  see  the  same  tendency 
exemplified  in  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Age.  Many 
of  the  strongest  minds  spent  their  time  and  exercised  their  in¬ 
genuity  in  controversies  and  disputations  that  were  as  futile  as 
they  were  subtile.  They  did  not  see  the  works  of  nature  that 
were  around  them,  at  least  they  did  not  study  them,  and  sought 
explanations  only  in  books.  For  fifteen  hundred  years  theolog- 
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ians  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  Ptolemaic  system,  which  they 
supposed  to  be  also  in  harmony  with  the  Scriptures,  with  the  in¬ 
superable  obstacles  which  incontrovertible  facts  every  now  and 
then  put  in  their  way.  They  took  it  for  granted  that  Ptolemy 
was  right  and  did  not  venture  to  examine  whether  the  assumption 
was  well  founded.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  man’s  infor¬ 
mation  is  limited  he  is  therefore  a  fool.  This  is  never  the  case 
when  he  is  convinced  of  his  own  limitations.  Those  Jews  who 
did  not  close  their  eyes  to  Greek  philosophy  are  among  the  most 
interesting  characters  in  ancient  biography.  To  be  a  J ew  did  not 
necessarily  mean  to  be  also  narrow  and  bigoted  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  writings  of  Josephus  and  Philo.  They  clung  to  the  faith 
of  their  fathers  and  sought  to  bring  it  into  harmony  wfith  Greek 
thought.  Philo  especially  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  ad¬ 
mirable  characters  in  the  gallery  of  great  men.  But  if  men  of 
acute  minds  and  limited  information  exercise  their  intellectual 
powers  on  commonplace  subjects  the  product  is  sometimes  amus¬ 
ing,  sometimes  painful.  Nowhere  is  it  more  fully  exemplified 
than  in  the  excogitations  of  the  rabbis.  The  chief  reason  is  that 
as  a  priestly  class  they  kept  aloof  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
common  herd. 

Many  years  ago  I  heard  Professor  Palmer  of  Tuebingen,  re¬ 
late  an  anecdote  in  one  of  his  lectures  that  forcibly  illustrates 
the  operations  of  the  human  intellect  when  it  has  had  very  lit¬ 
tle  experience  with  the  affairs  of  the  world.  One  of  his  friends 
had,  when  very  young,  been  placed  in  a  Jesuit  school.  At  stated 
times  the  lads  were  required  to  make  confession  of  their  sins ;  but 
as  they  were  always  closely  watched  by  their  teachers  it  was  al¬ 
most  impossible  for  them  to  do  anything  that  they  could  regard 
as  sinful.  Now  and  then  several  of  them  would  lay  their  heads 
together  and  try  to  think  up  some  thing  to  confess.  When  one  of 
them  hit  upon  what  might  count  as  a  sin  he  usually  called  out : 
“I  have  one,  I  have  one.”  As  the  confessional  was  private  one 
sin  did  duty  for  the  whole  company.  The  narrator  recalled  that 
he  once  confessed  to  having  committed  adultery.  He  did  not  know 
what  the  term  meant  but  he  knew  that  it  was  forbidden.  In  mat¬ 
ters  of  religious  faith  and  practice  we  find  even  in  the  twentieth 
century  vagaries  of  the  same  class  that  we  meet  in  ancient  heath¬ 
enism  and  Judaism.  It  is  one  of  those  touches  of  nature  that 
make  the  wdiole  world  kin.  It  is  a  mixture  of  Pharaseeism  and 
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paganism  when  men  refuse  to  wear  buttons  on  their  coats,  when 
they  reject  a  paid  ministry,  when  they  refuse  to  ride  on  a  rail¬ 
way  train,  when  they  refrain  from  voting,  when  they  deny  the 
validity  of  baptism  unless  the  rite  be  administered  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  way,  when  they  refuse  to  partake  of  the  Lord’s  supper  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  night-time,  and  more  of  the  same  sort.  Men  who 
have  been  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  the 
Christian  Apostles  have  had  these  pecular  notions  to  contend 
against  from  time  out  of  mind. 

The  attitude  of  the  people  calling  themselves  Christians  to¬ 
ward  the  Jews  is  inexplicable  on  any  grounds  of  reason.  It  is 
one  of  those  strange  inconsistencies  which  we  so  often  find  in 
human  conduct.  Even  in  our  day  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
men  have  encouraged  it.  There  never  would  have  been  a  Christ¬ 
ian  religion  if  there  had  been  no  Judaism.  The  Xew  Testament, 
notwithstanding  Christ’s  hostility  to  the  Pharisees,  is  pervaded 
with  it  from  beginning  to  end.  The  Holman  Bible  enumerates 
more  than  five  hundred  direct  and  indirect  references  in  the  Xew 
Testament  to  the  Old.  This  is  probably  more  than  can  be  found 
in  any  other  volume  in  existence.  Xext  in  order  among  English 
books  is  doubtless  Bunyon’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  In  the  first 
part  I  counted  over  two  hundred  references  to  the  Xew  Testa¬ 
ment  and  one  hundred  and  forty  to  the  Old.  But  as  there  are 
among  them  a  considerable  number  of  cross  references,  the  total 
would  be  somewhat  less.  As  the  quotations  in  the  Xew  Testa¬ 
ment  are  for  the  most  part  made  from  memory  and  not  from 
manuscript  they  show  how  thoroughly  familiar  Christ  and  his 
disciples  were  with  the  contents  of  the  earlier  volume.  There 
never  would  have  been  a  Xew  Covenant  if  there  had  been  no  Old 
Covenant.  There  never  would  have  been  a  Messiah  if  his  coming 

O 

had  not  been  foretold  and  promised  by  the  prophets.  With  the 
fall  of  the  Old  Testament  the  Xew  too  crumbles  a  wav.  The  older 
book  is  the  life-breath,  the  spirit  and  essence  of  the  newer.  It 
has  been  often  said  that  the  J ews  are  themselves  largeW  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  more  or  less  hostile  attitude  of  pagans  and  Chris¬ 
tians.  But  it  must  be  said  in  justification  of  their  point  of  view 
that  if  they  had  not  taken  and  maintained  a  firm  stand  for  their 
religion  it  would  eventually  have  entirely  lost  its  distinctive 
features. 

Hosea  says :  '‘Hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  children  of 
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Israel:  for  the  Lord  hath  a  controversy  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land.  There  is  nought  but  swearing  and  breaking  faith,  and 
killing  and  stealing,  and  committing  adultery."  Similar  de¬ 
nunciations  occur  in  the  other  prophets.  They  do  not  often  say : 
Ye  have  departed  from  the  law  of  Moses;  they  declare  over  and 
over  again :  “Ye  have  departed  from  the  law  of  the  Lord.”  I 
doubt  whether  the  name  of  Moses  occurs  more  than  a  dozen  times 
in  the  writings  of  the  prophets.  There  is  a  striking  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  belief  of  the  Greeks  regarding  a  curse  and  that  of  the 
Jewish  prophets.  It  was  an  essential  part  of  the  creed  of  the  for¬ 
mer  that  some  families  are  accursed  and  do  what  they  would 
they  could  not  escape  from  its  baleful  effects  which  sometimes 
followed  one  generation  after  another.  The  teachings  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  are  milder  even  than  the  law  of  Moses.  Ezekiel  says :  “But 
if  the  wicked  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  do  that  which  is  law¬ 
ful  and  right,  he  shall  live  thereby.”  He  also  tells  his  readers : 
“The  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall 
the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son.  If  the  wicked  turn  from 
all  his  sins  that  he  hath  committed,  and  keep  all  my  statutes,  he 
shall  live.”'  “The  transgression  he  hath  committed  shall  not  be 
mentioned  to  him,  but  he  shall  live  by  the  righteousness  that  he 
hath  done."  Here  we  see  foreshadowed  the  doctrine  of  repent¬ 
ance  and  the  necessity  of  conversion.  But  it  is  latent  in  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus.  The  curse  that  is  to  rest  upon  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  is  restricted  to  “them  that  hate  me," 
while  mercy  is  shown  to  the  thousands  that  love  God  and  keep 
his  commandments.  Hosea  speaking  for  the  Lord  declares  that 
he  wants  his  people  to  exercise  clemency,  not  to  offer  sacrifices, 
and  desires  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt  offerings. 
Isaiah  elaborates  the  injunction :  “I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of 
bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats.”  Jeremiah  insists  that  the 
command  of  the  Lord  is :  “Wash  you  and  make  vou  clean :  put 
away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes;  cease  to  do 
evil :  learn  to  do  well ;  seek  judgment,  relieve  the  oppresser,  judge 
the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow.”  The  prophets  were  the  pro¬ 
gressives  among  the  Jewish  people;  the  law  represented  perman¬ 
ence.  “Judea  is  an  example  of  combined  variability  and  legal¬ 
ity,  not  investing  itself  with  warlike  power,  and  so  perishing  at 
last,  but  bequeathing  nevertheless  a  -legacy  of  combination  in  im¬ 
perishable  mental  effects.”  “A  nation  that  has  gained  variability 
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l°S'ID^egal!t}'  haS  a  sinSular  likelihood  to  be  a  perman- 
T  rl  ,°n.  But  the  Peculiarity  of  Judea-a  peculiarity  which 

1  roohett  Z-r  1  0811  eSPlain>  is  that  the 

p  ophetic  restnctaons  are,  taken  as  a  whole,  indisputable  im- 

intr  enoch  f  '  7  *7  <;'ontain’  as  time  g°es  on,  at  each  succeed- 
c  epoch,  higlier  and  better  views  of  religion  ” 

in  If  P,  thiS  WiSf  ^alter  Ba^ehot  has  expressed  himself 
‘•Tkf  T.  S!CS  fnd  P°htlCS  When  sPeak'ing  of  the  Hebrews: 

, .  .  8WS  a‘,e  the  onl-Y  People  who  have  demonstrated  that  a  re- 

~  S  flf  PlaCe  °f  8  Fatherland  alld  a  common  lan- 

,  c  '  1?  lh  the  oomain  of  religious  morality  that  the  Jews 

18 ' 6  ennfnbuted  most  largely  to  the  progress  of  mankind.  The 
anciem  Greeks  with  all  their  intellectual  acuteness,  their  excep¬ 
tional  artistic  instincts,  were  almost  wholly  lacking  in  moral 
earnestness.  That  they  were  not  lacking  in  moral  insight" 
own  In  main  of  their  discussions  of  ethical  problems.  Yet  it 
would  never  have  occured  to  a  Greek  to  become  a  preacher  of 
ng  teousness  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Hebrew  prophets  were 
co^-  8PBfaled  t0.  the  intellect  and  left  the  emotions' out  of  ac- 

repeated  -Z  pe0ple  h°W  t0  pr°fit  by  exPenence  and 

epeated  the  same  blunder  over  and  over  again.  Socrates  dur¬ 
ing  his  trial  assured  the  jury  that  he  never  tried  to  make  con¬ 
vene,  that  in  all  his  talks  in  public  he  was  merely  giving  utter- 
nce  to  thoughts  that  came  into  his  mind,  but  that  hf  nevfr  tried 
to  persuade  any  one  to  listen  to  him. 

Quite  otherwise  the  Hebrew  prophets!  In  season  and  out  of 
..eason  net  preached  righteousness,  justice,  brotherly  kindness- 
1  10  thel,r  0Wn  hurt-  Th«  they  were  generally  unheeded  bv 

on  ^  DOt  detOT  °r  discourage  them;  they  kept 

tt.  h  the  7rds  were  forgotten  or  allowed  to  perish 

However,  after  the  living  voice  of  prophecy  had  become  silent 

Si8"!  Tr  “,d  the  l6tter  WMch  °nee  -Panted  the 

£*“  ™  »<•»  tt™*,,  „,bl,  t0  P,“' 

maf  wb  convictions.  They  were  in  the  situation  of  the 

man  who  is  tempted  to  do  wrong  either  by  the  hope  of  some  rain 

Plight  nftTrin63  °f  a-fC7d  Part-V'  Such  a  man  that  he 
obTect  “  IT  m  7 °f  al!.the  arg’Jments,  subjective  and 
TU0  keen  71.“7"M;ed  Upo:n  hun  or  that  suggest  themselves. 

WItted  ,jreeks  argced  and  philosophized  and  experi- 
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merited  with  various  kinds  of  governments,  yet  all  came  to 
naught  in  the  presence  of  the  stern  realities  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  The  record  they  have  left  is  interesting;  it  can  hardly  be 
called  instructive.  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God.  But 
far  in  the  distant  past  lived  the  poor  Hebrews,  some  of  them  un¬ 
lettered  shepherds  who  gave  utterance  to  the  wisdom  that  was 
hidden  from  those  whom  the  world  placed  among  the  sages.  The 
prophets  not  only  inveighed  against  idolatry,  but  also  against 
formalism,  against  faith  in  ritualism  from  which  was  lacking  the 
spirit  of  devotion  that  kept  increasing  in  intensity  during  the 
last  five  pre-Christian  centuries,  encouraged  and  fostered  by  the 
priesthood  who  lived  by  it,  much  as  the  Roman  hierarchy  did  in 
the  years  preceding  the  Reformation. 

The  long  continuance  of  the  activity  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
is  another  remarkable  fact.  We  can  not  fix  the  date  of  their  first 
appearance,  but  they  must  have  followed  each  other  for  several 
centuries.  “Prophet”  is  however  a  misleading  Greek  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  word  nabi ,  which  hardly  means  more  than 
speaker.  They  often  foretold  the  calamities  that  were  to  befall 
their  countrymen,  but  their  main  activity  was  not  prophetic,  as 
the  term  is  usually  understood.  The  exceptional  factor  in  the 
psychic  constitution  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  was  their  unique 
moral  insight.  The  world  has  never  seen  their  like.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  in  subsequent  times'  men  began  to  regard  them  as 
inspired.  They  saw  with  their  eyes  what  a  condition  the  world 
was  in  and  in  their  visions  how  it  could  be  made  better,  and  con¬ 
tinuously  progressive.  Perhaps  no  government  was  ever  pur¬ 
posely  unjust ;  but  as  justice  must  always  be  more  or  less  a  matter 
of  compromise,  and  therefore  of  uncertainty  they  preached  right¬ 
eousness,  that  is  the  desire  to  do  justice,  and  to  show  mercy  to¬ 
ward  the  criminal  or  the  supposed  criminal,  which  is  clemency, 
when  there  is  doubt.  The  Hebrew  prophets  were  not  statesmen. 
Religious  reformers  seldom  are.  They  did  not  inaugurate,  much 
less  carry  into  effect,  any  reform.  It  was  their  mission  to  pro¬ 
claim  principles.  The  priesthood  was  generally  the  dark  back¬ 
ground  against  which  their  doctrines  shone  out  more  clearly  by 
contrast  for  the  few  who  could  discern  it.  The  sixty-sixth  chap¬ 
ter  of  Isaiah  would  be  monotonous  from  the  narrow  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  with  which  it  deals,  were  it  not  for  the  moral  earnestness  of 
the  writer  who  presents  the  same  thought  in  an  almost  endless 
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variety  of  aspects.  The  author  sees  through  a  telescope  which 
permits  him  to  observe  only  a.  few  objects  but  enables  him  to  per¬ 
ceive  them  with  the  utmost  clearness.  It  is  remarkable  that  he 
can  keep  the  reader’s  attention  from  first  to  last.  It  is  because 
he  is  constantly  meeting  with  surprises  at  the  novel  presentation 
of  the  well  worn  theme. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  Jewish  morality  and  religion  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  them  from  all  the  nations  around  them.  The  obscene 
rites  that  were  practiced  by  all  the  pagan  nations  were  severely 
under  the  ban.  The  populace  reflects  its  beliefs  in  the  conceptions 
it  forms  of  the  divinities  it  worships.  The  God  of  the  Jews  was 
a  Spirit.  In  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  we  read  that  the  Spirit 
of  God,  or  the  God-spirit  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 
Since  the  gods  of  the  heathen  were  conceived  as  male  and  female 
their  mythology  almost  of  necessity  teems  with  amours,  and  the 
worship  of  the  devotees  partook  of  the  same  lascivious  character. 
When  we  read  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  the  harangues  of 
the  Greek  orators,  particularly  that  of  Demosthenes  against 
A  eaera,  and  some  of  the  dialogues  of  Lukian  we  are  prompted  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  conditions  like  those  therein  described 
eAer  existed  anywhere  at  any  time.  Even  Socrates  seems  not  to 
have  condemned  harlotry.  When  he  paid  a  visit  to  Theodota, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  interview  by  his  disciple  and  ad- 
mil  er  Xenophon,  the  master  uttered  not  a  word  in  condemnation 
of  her  way  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  What  he  was  concerned  to 
know  was  how  she  attracted  her  customers.  George  Eliot  has 
somewhere  said  that  “we  are  bound  to  reticence,  most  of  all  by 
that  reference  for  the  highest  efforts  of  our  common  nature, 
which  commands  us  to  bury  our  lowest  fatality,  its  invincible 
lemnants  of  the  brute,  its  most  agonizing  struggle  with  tempta¬ 
tion,  in  unbroken  silence.” 

Modern  Germanic  writers  on  sex  problems  consider  it  a  part  of 
their  mission  to  extract  from  its  commonplace  realities  what  it 
contains  of  secret  loveliness.  In  their  imaginative  writings  this 
most  potent  and  universal  instinct  is  transformed  into  the  spirit 
of  beauty,  an  instinct  that  does  not  necessarily  degrade,  but 
often  uplifts  humanity  and  gives  it  a  pure  and  worthy  expres¬ 
sion.  For  them  the  charm  of  womanhood  lies  not  in  physical 
beauty  or  personal  attractiveness,  but  in  nobility  of  soul  and  ele¬ 
vation  of  feeling.  Such  an  ideal  would  never  have  entered  the 
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mind  of  a  Greek.  To  him  a  Portia,  a  Beatrice  or  a  Bertha  von 
Eeineck  would  have  been  inconceivable.  Aphrodite  or  Venus  rep¬ 
resents  the  highest  Greek  and  Roman  conception  of  female  at¬ 
tractiveness  and  loveliness.  If  she  had  been  a  human  being  she 
would  have  been  little  better  than  a  woman  of  the  street.  Yet  she 
was  regarded,  in  a  sense,  as  the  mother  of  the  Roman  people,  and, 
to  use  a  familiar  term,  their  patron  saint,  through  her  paramour 
Anchises  a  mortal  who  became  the  father  of  Aeneas.  Among  the 
gods  sexual  restraint  is  not  in  vogue,  and  as  the  gods  are  merely 
embodiments  of  human  ideas,  Greek  mythology  gives  us  a  fair 
notion  of  what  those  who  believed  it  held  with  respect  to  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  sexes.  The  conduct  of  the  gods  was  regarded  as  so 
reprehensible  by  some  of  the  Greek  thinkers  that  they  wanted  to 
banish  the  works  of  the  poets  from  the  reading  of  schoolboys, 
while  others  exhorted  their  pupils  to  conduct  themselves  better 
than  the  gods.  How  prone  the  Greeks  were  to  fall  into  sexual  ir¬ 
regularities  is  plain  from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  but  particu¬ 
larly  from  his  letters  to  the  Corinthians,  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
moral  of  all  European  cities  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  What 
an  absurdity  to  pay  homage  to  a  divinity  whose  morals  are  lower 
than  those  of  the  worshipper.  The  sexual  life  of  the  eastern  peo¬ 
ple  as  portrayed  by  Herodotus  corresponds  with  that  reported  in 
the  Bible. 

As  the  Hebrews  were  the  only  people  of  antiquity  who  regard¬ 
ed  God  as  a  spirit,  their  conception  of  him  was  free  from  ob¬ 
scenity  and  coarseness.  The  growth  of  this  idea  was,  however,  not 
uninterrupted.  Both  the  people  and  their  rulers  relapsed  into 
the  evil  practices  of  their  neighbors  and  their  lapses  were  many. 
Every  now  and  then  the  desire  to  be  like  the  nations  around  them 
led  them  astray.  But  monotheism  finally  triumphed,  and  its 
triumph  became  so  complete  that  it  became  the  fundamental 
article  in  the  Jewish,  the  Mohammedan  and  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion.  As  the  later  history  of  the  Jewish  people  is  mainl}r  the 
work  of  their  enemies,  we  are  safe  in  accepting  as  true  all  the 
good  that  is  said  about  them.  It  is  admitted  that  all  through  the 
Middle  Age  their  family  life  was  pure,  and  harlotry  almost  un¬ 
known  among  them.  When  we  call  to  mind  how  much  influence 
women  of  easy  morals,  who  were  also  endowed  by  nature  with 
charms  of  mind  and  body,  exercised  upon  many  of  the  monarchs 
of  Europe,  we  can  hardly  help  wondering  that  so  few  Jewesses 
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were  willing  to  purchase  privileges  for  themselves  and  their  co¬ 
religionists  in  the  usual  way.  The  Germanic  peoples  had  not 
been  long  in  contact  and  intercourse  with  the  Romans  when 
they  had  become  as  currupt  as  their  teachers.  Charlemagne  and 
Barbarossa  endeavored  by  means  of  severe  laws  to  restrict  the 
social  evil,  but  with  little  success.  We  know  that  the  land  was 
full  of  houses  of  ill  fame  from  the  accounts  of  the  efforts  to  re- 
stiict  or  at  least  to  regulate  them.  These  establishments  and 
their  inmates  eventually  came  to  be  regarded  as  a.  necessary  evil ; 
m  many  cities  they  were  licensed  and  placed  under  police  surveil¬ 
lance.  They  were  openly  partonized  by  all  ranks  and  classes.  In 
the  histories  that  give  an  account  of  the  council  of  Constance  it 
is  usually  mentioned  that  there  were  fifteen  hundred  courtesans  j 
m  attendance.  Although  polgamy  was  practiced  by  the  patri  | 
archs  the  custom  was  discontinued  at  an  early  date.  This  might 
not  necessarily  be  a  credit  to  the  Jews  in  countries  where  a 
plurality  of  wives  is  forbidden  by  law.  Albeit  millions  of  them  j 
have  always  lived  in  Asia  where  polygamy  is  still  practiced  by 
the  rich.  They  must  therefore  have  discontinued  it  of  their  own 
free  will.  So  ±ar  as  we  can  judge  from  names  and  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  is  furnished  by  periodicals,  Jews  rarely  appear  in  di-  ] 
vorce  courts.  The  parties  who  occasionally  resort" to  this  method  I 
of  settling  their  martial  difficulties  and  who  are  represented  as 
Jews  are  almost  always  apostates. 

It  is  very  doubtful  that  the  Jews  are  even  indirectly  respons-  I 
ible  for  the  reign  of  terror  that  prevailed  in  Europe  and  which 
brought  an  incalculable  amount  of  sorrow  and  suffering  upon  its  I 
victims;  namely,  the  belief  in  witches  and  witchcraft.  This  be¬ 
lief  was  founded  on  the  doctrine  that  human  beings  can  make  I 
a  pact  v  ith  the  devil  in  order  to  gain  his  help  when  thev  wish  to 
injure  their  fellow  mortals.  As  the  Jewish  religion  recognized  I 
but  one  God  who  is  over  all  and  in  all,  what  the  Bible  calls  witch¬ 
craft  or  sorcery  was  simply  a  form  of  idolatry.  The  Satan  who 
appears  in  the  Book  of  Job  is  merely  a  sneering,  cynical  berns’  ] 

who  will  not  admit  that  a  man  can  be  just  and  upright  from  j 

any  other  motive  than  the  hope  of  material  gain.  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  Adversary  thought  that  he  had  power  to  injure 
Job  whom  he  believed  to  be  under  the  special  protection  of  God 
until  God  had  given  him  permission  and  had  prescribed  to  what  j 
length  he  might  go.  I  do  not  recall  any  passage  in  the  Bible 
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which  represents  witches  as  having  done  any  tangible  harm.  They 
were  adherents  of  heathenism  and  its  practices.  “Thou  shalt  not 
suffer  a  witch  or  a  sorceress  to  live”  is  merely  equivalent  to  say¬ 
ing:  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  any  one  to  live  who  recognizes  any 
other  supreme  power  except  the  one  and  only  God.  To  be  put 
to  death  at  any  time  even  by  the  most  nearly  painless  method 
for  a  crime  that  one  lias  not  committed  and  especially  a 
crime  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  no  one  can  commit,  is  sad  in¬ 
deed.  But  to  be  put  to  death  when  innocent,  after  horrible  tor¬ 
tures  by  fire  is  the  most  awful  calamity  that  can  befall  a  human 
being.  While  it  is  true  that  for  two  millenniums  they  have  had 
no  political  power  and  could  not  therefore  have  legally  put  any 
one  to  death,  if  they  had  manifested  the  same  malevolence  to¬ 
ward  apostates  from  their  faith  that  was  exhibited  by  both  Cath¬ 
olics  and  Protestants  at  times,  towards  the  tens  of  thousands  who 
were  put  to  death  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft,  they  could  always 
have  found  magistrates  who  would  have  lent  a  willing  ear  to  their 
accusations. 

That  the  Jews  were  bitter  in  their  animosity  against  those  who 
they  believed  had  lapsed  from  the  faith  is  well  known.  They 
showed  their  animus  in  the  trial  of  Jesus.  Saint  Paul  believed 
himself  in  danger  of  assassination  by  the  same  agency.  So  did 
Spinoza,  the  most  profound  thinker  Judaism  has  produced  and 
the  most  harmless  of  men.  Xo  right-thinking  man  offers  any 
excuse  for  such  diabolism.  But  will  any  one  say  that  assassina¬ 
tion  is  as  reprehensible  as  putting  to  death  a  victim  on  a 
trumped  up  charge  in  which  the  machinery  of  government  is  set 
to  work,  not  to  determine  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence, 
but  to  convict.  A  trial  for  witchcraft  was  the  most  ghastly 
farce  in  the  annals  of  jurisprudence. 

What  witchcraft  or  something  similar  meant  to  the  nations  of 
antiquity  among  whom  many  of  the  Jews  dwelt  may  be  learned 
from  the  storv  that  when  Xerxes  was  crossing  the  Strvmon,  after 
he  had  invaded  Europe  the  Magi — the  connection  of  the  word 
with  our  magician  is  to  be  noted — sacrificed  nine  white  horses 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  stream  favorable.  After  the  army 
had  entered  the  territorv  of  the  Edonians  and  the  commanders 
had  learned  that  a  certain  place  by  which  they  passed  was  called 
The  Xine  Ways,  the  Persians  took  nine  youths  of  the  land  and 
as  many  maidens  and  buried  them  alive  on  the  spot,  Herodo- 
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tus  adds :  ‘'I  have  heard  that  Amestris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes,  in 

her  old  age  buried  alive  seven  pairs  of  Persian  youth,  sons  of 
illustrious  men,  as  a  thank-offering  to  the  god  who  is  supposed 
to  dwell  underneath  the  earth."  The  Jewish  criminal  law  was 
comparatively  mild,  only  a  few  offenses  being  punishable  with 
death.  In  the  code  of  Hammurabi  from  which  Moses  is  thought 
by  some  to  have  borrowed  a  good  deal  there  are  at  least  thirty- 
four  capital  crimes  enumerated.  It  may  also  be  remarked  here  by 
way  of  comparison  that  at.  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  crimes  were  capital  in  Europe. 
The  laws  in  the  rest  of  Europe  were  no  milder. 

The  Babylonish  captivity  began  about  600  B.  C.  Fifty  years 
later  the  exiles  were  permitted  to  return  to  Palestine  and  some 
forty  thousand  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege.  For  cen¬ 
turies  they  wrere  everywhere  left  in  comparative  peace,  and  when 
Ptolemy  Lagos  became  king  of  Egypt  many  Jews  settled  in  that 
country;  for  what  cause  we  do  not  know.  The  inhabitants  of 
Judea  enjoyed  a  sort  of  independence  interrupted  by  an  occa¬ 
sional  outbreak  against  the  Eoman  government  until  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  final  destruction  of  the  temple.  Hence¬ 
forth  the  Jews  no  longer  had  a  country,  and  religion  takes  the 
place  of  patriotism.  Since  then  their  history  is  one  long  chroni¬ 
cle  of  oppression,  plunder,  tribute,  excessive  taxation  and  pa¬ 
tience.  They  were  prohibited  from  engaging  in  many  occupa¬ 
tions  that  were  free  to  the  rest  of  the  people.  During  the  reign 
of  Hadrian  they  made  another  attempt,  under  the  leadership  of 
Bar  Cochba  to  regain  their  political  independence.  But  in  vain; 
half  a  million  of  them  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  in  this 
futile  attempt.  Those  who  had  remained  in  Bab}don  were  better 
off  than  those  who  had  emigrated. 

When  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  Eoman  empire 
the  troubles  of  the  Jews  began  anew.  In  537  A.  D.,  Justinian 
issued  a  decree  which  made  them  ineligible  to  any  public  office. 
Christians  were  prohibited  from  embracing  Judaism  and  the 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  erect  new  s^ynagogues.  They  were  not 
permitted  to  hold  Christian  slaves;  intermarriage  between  Jews 
and  Christians  was  illegal,  and  the  latter  could  not  appear  in 
court  as  witnesses  where  Christians  were  concerned  while  still 
other  restrictions  were  placed  upon  them.  In  1096  massacres 
of  Jews  occurred  in  many  cities  of  the  Ehineland.  At  the  time 
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of  the  second  crusade  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (1145-7)  did  wlxat 
he  could  to  protect  them  against  similar  outrages.  During  the 
third  crusade  one  hundred  and  fifty  Jews  immolated  themselves 
in  York  rather  than  apostatize.  In  1306  the  king  of  France 
expelled  all  the  Jews  from  his  dominions;  but  nine  years  later 
Louis  X  permitted  them  to  return  for  twelve  years.  In  1096 
one  of  the  counts  of  the  Palatinate  professed  to  have  received  a 
revelation  directing  him  to  put  to  death  all  the  J ews  upon  whom 
he  could  lay  his  hands.  Archbishop  Ruthard  tried  to  protect  those 
who  sought  refuge  in  his  palace  in  Mainz.  The  gates  were 
beaten  down  by  the  infuriated  mob  and  most  of  the  unfortunates 
who  had  not  died  by  their  own  hand  were  put  to  the  sword.  A 
few  saved  themselves  by  receiving  baptism,  among  them  a  father 
and  two  daughters.  Two  days  later  he  was  seized  with  remorse, 
whereupon  he  slew  his  children  with  his  own  hand,  set  fire  to 
his  house,  then  with  a  boon  companion  betook  himself  to  the 
synagogue  which  he  also  set  on  fire  and  was  burned  to  ashes  in 
its  ruins.  The  flames  spread  into  the  city  and  destroyed  a  great 
part  of  it.  For  three  months  the  killing  was  kept  up  along  the 
Rhine  so  that  it  is  believed  as  many  as  a  hundred  thousand  Jews 
lost  their  lives. 

When  Richard  I  was  making  preparation  for  his  coronation 
all  Jews  were  forbidden  to  witness  the  ceremony.  A  few  how¬ 
ever  prompted  by  curiosity,  allowed  themselves  to  be  seen  in 
public.  They  were  forthwith  attacked  by  the  rabble.  There¬ 
upon  ensued  the  slaughter  and  plunder  of  all  the  J  ews  who  could 
be  found.  Old  and  young  without  regard  to  sex  were  struck 
down  in  the  streets  or  burned  in  their  own  houses.  Many  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  in  order  to  escape  a  worse  fate.  Although  these 
diabolical  deeds  were  not  chargeable  to  the  government  or  insti¬ 
gated  by  anv  one  in  authoriv,  there  is  no  record  that  anv  of  the 
criminals  were  punished.  In  1290  Edward  banished  all  Jews 
from  England.  The  number  is  given  as  sixteen  thousand.  He 
was  more  humane  than  most  other  sovereigns  who  issued  simi¬ 
lar  edicts ;  for  while  he  confiscated  their  real  estate  he  permitted 
them  to  take  away  their  personal  effects.  In  1298  all  the  Jews 
in  Rothenburg  on  the  Tauber  that  could  be  found  were  put  to 
death.  The  ghetto  in  which  they  were  compelled  to  live  and 
the  distinguishing  garb  they  were  compelled  to  wear  always 
made  them  easy  victims  for  maltreatment  and  massacre.  Crom- 
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well  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  to  England  and  since  that 
time  they  have  been  undisturbed  in  that  country. 

In  1348  the  so-called  Black  Death  made  its  first  appearance  in 
Europe.  Its  ravages  began  in  southern  France.  As  there  was 
at  that  time  no  such  thing  as  medical  science,  even  the  physi¬ 
cians  did  not  know  where  to  look  for  a  cause.  Everybody  felt 
that  some  one  was  to  blame,  and  in  this  state  of  the  public  "mind 
it  v  as  natural  to  lay  the  blame  for  the  unheard  of  calamity  on 
the  Jews  and  as  everybody  used  water  it  was  supposed  that 
through  this  element  the  disorder  became  so  general.  How 
could  this  have  happened  unless  the  Jews  had  poisoned  the  wells 
and  springs  ?  The  rabble  that  called  itself  Christian,  with  the 
connivance  of  the  authorities,  fell  upon  the  helpless  people  and 
exterminated  entire  communities.  In  Switzerland,  in  southern 
and  southwestern  Germany,  thousands  were  slain  or  burnt  or 
both.  In  Spain  the  Jews  fared  well  under  some  of  the  Saracen 
rulers.  They  devoted  themselves  to  study  and  some  of  their 
scholars  gained  world- wide  celebrity.  But  in  1391,  incited  by 
the  preaching  of  a  fanatical  bishop,  riots  broke  out  in  which  the 
^ev's  suffered  severely.  Many  of  them  migrated  into  north 
Africa,  where  they  were  more  fortunate  than  their  brethren  who 
remained  behind.  In  order  to  escape  impending  calamity  many 
of  them  received  baptism.  This  however  availed  them  little  as 
they  were  kept  under  constant  surveillance  and  treated  with 
suspicion.  In  fact  the  Spaniards  preferred  that  they  should 
continue  contumacious  as  this  would  give  them  an  excuse  for  de¬ 
priving  them  of  their  property.  Finally  in  1492  a  decree  of  ex¬ 
pulsion  was  issued  and  many  thousands  of  them  were  compelled 
to  seek  homes  in  almost  every  country  that  would  receive  them. 
After  Constantinople  had  been  taken  by  the  Turks  the  conquered 
territory  became  an  asylum  for  Jews  and  many  of  them  went 
thither  from  Spain  and  other  European  countries.  The  descen¬ 
dants  of  Spanish  Jews  are  still  quite  numerous  in  a  few  of  the 
cities  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 

In  Italy  the  Jews  were  at  times  fairly  well  treated,  although 
some  of  the  governments  were  more  favorable  to  them  than 
others.  The  same  can  also  be  said  of  the  popes.  As  Christians 
were  forbidden  to  lend  money  on  usury,  or  perhaps  even  to  take 
interest,  such  business  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 
That  they  often  took  advantage  of  their  opportunities  to  oppress 
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borrowers  is  to  say  that  they  were  no  better  than  many  Chris¬ 
tians.  For  some  centuries  the  Italian  cities,  particularly  Venice, 
were  the  chief  money  centers  of  the  world.  Their  privileges 
were  gradually  extended  in  the  Italian  peninsula  and  since  1870 
there  is  no  appointive  or  elective  office  to  which  an  Italian  Jew 
may  not  aspire. 

Before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centurv  Holland  had  taken  a 

«/ 

stand  against  religious  persecution.  In  that  country  and  Eng¬ 
land,  Jewish  emancipation  went  almost  hand  in  hand,  although 
the  laws  lagged  far  behind  public  opinion.  Holland  seems  to 
have  been  exceptional  in  another  regard — it  never  hindered  the 
Catholics  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  synagogue  of  Amsterdam  was 
the  most  famous  in  Europe.  The  Jews  were  however  never 
numerous  in  England,  probably  not  more  than  200,000.  Two  of 
their  number  wielded  great  influence  in  their  day — Benjamin 
Disraeli  and  Sir  Moses  Montefiore.  The  former,  it  is  true,  re¬ 
nounced  Judaism  and  the  latter  was  a  native  of  Italy  as  his 
name  indicates,  it  being  nothing  more  than  the  familiar  Blum- 
enberg.  Disraeli  was  not  only  a  talented  writer,  but  as  a  states¬ 
man  he  succeeded  in  gaining  and  holding  the  affectionate  regard 
of  the  English  aristocracy  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  Prim¬ 
rose  League  founded  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  numbers  nearly 
two  million  members.  Montefiore,  who  died  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  almost  one  hundred  years  old,  devoted  a  great  part  of 
his  time  and  a  great  part  of  his  large  fortune  to  the  service  of 
his  co-religionists  in  other  lands,  although  not  exclusively  to 
them.  He  with  the  Austrian  Baron  Hirsch,  also  a  Jew,  are 
counted  among  the  great  European  philanthropists.  Jews  were 
not  invested  with  all  the  rights  of  British  subjects  until  1835; 
but  their  emancipation  in  the  colonies  preceded  that  in  the 
mother  country.  Benighted  Austria  had  an  enlightened  mon¬ 
arch  in  Joseph  II.  That  empire  having  been  for  a  long  time  the 
recognized  head  of  Germany,  an  emperor’s  enlightened  views 
were  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  Israelites.  His  efforts 
were,  however,  always  opposed  and  sometimes  thwarted  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  Jesuits.  Frederic  the  Great  is  said  to  have  once 
remarked  to  some  of  his  counsellors:  “Never  meddle  with  the 
people  called  Jews;  no  one  ever  touched  them  and  prospered.” 
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Moses  Mendelssohn  was  one  of  his  friends,  and  Lessing  iminor- 
talized  him  in  his  "Nathan  the  Sage.” 

ihc  couit  pieachei  Stoecker,  who  founded  an  organization 
which  called  itself  Christian  Socialists  was  the  chief  promoter  of 
anti-semitism  in  Germany  during  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  1890  there  were  five  avowed  anti-semitists  in  the 
German  imperial  diet.  In  the  following  year  there  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  Berlin  an  association  for  the  especial  purpose  of  defend¬ 
ing  the  cause  ol  the  Jews.  The  most  serious  offense  charged 
against  the  Jews  is  that  they  have  virtually  monopolized  the 
money  market,  are  largely  in  control  of  the  periodical  press  and 
are  even  invading  the  professional  chairs  in  the  universities.  In 
the  German  States  Wurtemberg  was  the  first  to  place  Jews  upon 
the  same  plane  with  other  citizens,  a  law  having  been  passed  to 
that  effect  in  1828.  Hessen  followed  a  few  years  later.  In 
Hungary,  Judaism  was  not  fully  recognized  as  one  of  the  State 
religions  until  1895.  The  Hungarians  have  for  a  long  time 
acted  just  as  did  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans :  they  are  willing  to 
brave  any  danger  to  gain  religious  and  political  freedom'' for 

themselves,  but  they  have  shown  little  disposition  to  grant  them 
to  others. 

Huiing  the  last  two  decades  the  anti-semitic  agitation  has  at 
times  been  both  vigorous  and  virulent  in  Prance.  Its  chief 
spokesman,  E.  A.  Drumont  who  is  also  a  popular  writer,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1886  a  work  on  the  subject  in  two  volumes  which  is 
still  read.  Since  then  he  has  issued  other  books  on  the  same 
theme.  For  about  twenty  years  he  has  been  editor  of  La  Libre 
iaiole  which  is  specially  devoted  to  Jew-baiting.  He  also 
figuied  in  the  Dreyfus  case  which  is  yet  fresh  in  almost  every¬ 
body’s  memory.  Yet  there  are  probably  not  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  Jews  in  the  French  Republic.  Well  might  Sir 
Walter  Scott  write :  “Except  perhaps  the  flying  fish,  there  was 
no  existing  lace  on  earth,  in  the  air,  or  in  the  water,  who  were 

the  subjects  of  such  unremittent,  general  and  relentless  persecu- 
tion  as  the  Jews.” 


Huiing  the  last  few  }rears  there  has  been  a  strong  current  of 
immigration  into  Palestine.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  the  Turk¬ 
ish  government  is  now  encouraging  this  movement,  whether  for 
economic  reasons  or  as  a  counteraction  against  the  Christians, 
does  not  yet  appear;  at  any  rate  it  is  not  avowed.  At  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  present  century  stringent  laws  were  on  the  statute 
books  designed  to  keep  Jews  from  entering  Syria  and  no  Otto¬ 
man  was  permitted  to  sell  land  to  a  Jew.  Perhaps  these  laws 
are  still  in  force  so  far  as  the  paper  in  which  they  are  printed  is 
concerned,  but  they  are  a  dead  letter  and  every  Turkish  official  is 
ready  to  take  the  fees  that  go  with  the  transfer  of  land.  Hardly 
a  dozen  years  ago  one  rarely  heard  the  Hebrew  tongue  in  Pales¬ 
tine  ;  now  it  is  used  in  the  market,  in  the  banks,  and  particularly 
in  the  schools.  It  is  one  of  the  cardinal  aims  of  the  Zionists  to 
make  this  tongue  again  the  language  of  the  ancient  home-land. 
There  is  evidence  to  the  effect  that  as  much  as  a  million  dollars 
is  now  raised  annually  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  that  country. 
And  with  their  proverbial  thrift  the  beneficiaries  make  good  pise 
of  these  donations.  Each  succeeding  year  there  is  less  and  less 
need  for  contributions  from  abroad.  More  than  half  a  hundred 
colonies  have  lately  been  established  and  Jews  are  buying  more 
and  more  agricultural  land.  The  district  around  Jaffa  and  the 
Plain  of  Sharon  present  the  appearance  of  prosperity  and  even 
of  wealth.  The  most  efficient,  the  most  enthusiastic  and  the 
most  powerful  promoter  of  the  influx  of  Jews  into  Palestine  is 
the  great  banking  house  of  Rothschild.  The  beneficiaries  are 
chiefly  Russian  Jews.  Among  the  latest  immigrant  is  the  family 
of  Mendel  Beiliss  whose  sensational  trial  a  short  time  ago  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  affection  of  the  plain  Jew  for  the  land  of  his  remote  fore¬ 
fathers  that  has  persisted  through  millenniums  is  one  of  the 
most  touching  sentiments  that  we  meet  with  in  the  entire  history 
of  mankind.  It  is  ineradicable,  and  does  not  die.  The  devout 
Moslem  turns  with  feelings  of  deep  devotion,  in  his  prayers,  to¬ 
ward  Mecca  and  he  hopes  at  least  once  in  his  life  to  make  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  prophet.  But  he  rarely  thinks  of 
migrating  thither  and  is  usually  content  to  end  his  days  in  his 
native  village.  On  the  other  hand,  thousands  of  Jews  are  not 
satisfied  to  make  a  mere  pilgrimage.  They  long  not  only  to  go 
thither,  but  to  stay  and  end  their  lives,  as  if  there  were  some 
special  virtue  in  the  soil  and  some  good  to  his  soul  that  he  could 
not  receive  anywhere  else,  if  his  dust  were  mingled  with  the  earth 
of  that  far-off  country.  A  peculiar  phase  of  this  sentiment  is 
that  although  the  Jew  is  not  naturally  an  idealist  he  is  such  in 
this  respect.  He  is  wont  to  say  little  about  the  future  life.  The 
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Old  1  estament  is  almost  silent  upon  the  topic  and  is  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  things  of  this  world.  Nevertheless  deep  down 
in  the  heart  of  the  Israelite,  deeper  perhaps  than  he  is  himself 
aware,  there  is  an  abiding  faith  that  his  life  does  not  end  on  this 
spheie  and  that  his  postmortem  existence  is  in  some  mysterious 
v  a^\  connected  with  his  place  of  abode  on  earth.  It  is  surely 
astonishing  that  we  are  witnesses  of  a  recrudescence  of  a  promise 
made  to  the  lather  of  the  Faithful  three  millenniums  ago. 
James  Darmesteter,  a  French  Jew,  whose  ancestors  however  mi- 
giated  from  Germany  as  the  name  plainly  indicates,  presents  a 
conspectus  of  the  long  continued  influence  of  his  people  in  the 
following  words :  “The  historian’s  special  interest  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  nation  is  due  to  its  being  the  only  one  that  is  met  with  at 
every  turn  of  history.  In  following  the  course  of  this  nation’s 
destinies,  he  is  successively  brought  into  contact  with  nearly  all 
the  g]  eat  civilizations,  and  with  nearly  all  the  great  religious 
ideas  that  have  left  their  impress  on  the  civilized  world  from  the 
dawn  of  history  up  to  the  present  time.”  “The  history  of  all 
other  nations  even  of  those  exercising  the  longest  and  most  re¬ 
mote  influence,  covers  only  a  single  epoch  and  a  single  place. 
Each  one  appears  and  disappears ;  its  part  was  played  in  a  single 
period,  its  history  is  exclusively  its  own.  The  Jewish  people  en- 
during  through  all  time,  has  helped  to  shape  all  great  events  that 
have  had  their  day .'  it  is  a  perpetual  and  universal  witness  of  all 
these  diamas,  and  by  no  means  an  inactive  or  remote  witness,  but 
closely  identified  with  them  in  action  and  suffering.  Twice  it 
remodeled  the  world,— the  European  world  through  Jesus,  the 
oriental  world  through  Islam.” 

Athens,  Ohio. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  AND  THE  RURAL 

PROBLEM. 

BY  REV.  PAUL  HAROLD  HEISEY,  M.A. 

The  present  day  interest  in  the  rural  church  is  but  one  phase 
of  a  general  awakening  in  things  rural  on  the  part  of  rural  and 
urban  people.  It  is  not  strange  that  in  this  awakened  interest, 
in  this  onward  movement  of  progress  in  rural  communities,  the 
church  should  come  in  for  its  share  of  criticism,  in  order  that  the 
future  might  be  brighter  than  the  past.  Rural  pastors  and  reli¬ 
gious  workers  can  take  this  criticism  of  the  rural  church  with 
good  grace  when  they  realize  that  other  rural  institutions  and 
other  phases  of  rural  life  are  coming  in  for  their  share  of  criti¬ 
cism.  This  awakened  interest  in  rural  life  is  seen  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  subjects  as  varied  and  related  as  these :  conditions  and 
needs  of  country  life,  rural  sociology,  education  for  agriculture, 
economic  significance  of  the  changes  in  rural  populations,  farm 
tenancy  in  the  United  States,  agricultural  laborers  in  the  United 
States,  scientific  farming,  good  roads  movement,  co-operative 
movements  among  farmers,  immigrant  rural  communities,  rural 
conferences,  social  life  in  the  country,  rural  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
country  school,  the  agricultural  press,  and  the  rural  home.  This 
list  of  topics  suggests  the  wide  range  of  interest  in  the  new  rural 
awakening.  I  have  mentioned  these  subjects  because  each  has 
a  bearing  upon  the  rural  church  problem,  for  that  problem  can 
not  be  isolated  from  these  other  phases  of  the  same  subject.  The 
rural  church  is  vitally  related  to  everything  that  concerns  rural 
life.  The  solution  of  the  rural  church  problem  rests  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  upon  an  understanding  of  these  related  factors,  for  the  rural 
life  problem  is  marked  by  a  unity. 

The  present  day  rural  awakening  might  be  summed  up  in 
these  general  propositions :  “general  recognition  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  nature  of  agriculture  in  civilized  society  and  the  value 
of  farming  as  an  honorable  occupation;  the  appreciation  of  the 
economic,  social,  educational,  and  religious  problems  of  the  farm- 
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iiig  community,  &nd  the  co-operative  effort  of  all  the  forces  ope¬ 
rating  in  rural  life  for  the  general  good.”  These  propositions 
clearly  indicate  that  the  rural  church  problem  does  not  stand  by 
itself,  and  that  its  solution  is  bound  up  with  weighty  and  far- 
reaching  problems. 

While  no  great  movement  can  be  traced  to  any  one  definite 
act  or  effort  for  its  origin  and  its  impetus,  yet  there  are  some 
definite  land-marks  which  stand  out  clearly  as  steps  in  this  pres¬ 
ent  day  awakening  in  rural  problems  and  especially  in  the  rural 
church  problem.  There  have  been  rural  movements  in  Europe 
which  have  preceded  the  movement  in  North  America.  All  re¬ 
call  the  work  of -Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  the  influence  of  his  visit 
io  Ameiica  and  of  his  book  dealing  with  American  rural  prob¬ 
lems.  To  him  is  due  the  great  constructive  work  of  the  Irish 
Co-operative  Societies.  In  our  country,  New  England  led  the 
way  for  the  rebuilding  of  rural  communities.  An  early  evidence 
of  the  rural  church  as  a  problem  is  seen  in  the  effort  of  Samuel 
Hike,  who  in  1884  wrote  an  article  upon  the  theme,  “The  Reli¬ 
gious  Problem  of  the  Country  Town.”  In  recent  times  nothing 
has  been  done  so  much  to  awaken  interest  in  the  rural  problems 
of  America  as  the  Roosevelt  Commission  on  Country  Life  (1908) 
and  especially  the  wide  spread  distribution  of  the  report  of  that 
Commission,  at  first  by  the  Federal  Government,  then  bv  the 
Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  then  by  publishers,  and 
others.  The  Country  Life  Convention  held  in  Spokane  in' 1909 
gave  additional  impulse  to  rural  life  interest. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Roosevelt  Commission  “the  un¬ 
derlying  problem  is  to  maintain  on  our  farms  a  civilization  in  full 
harmony  with  the  best  American  ideals.  To  build  up  and  re¬ 
tain  this  civ  ilization  means,  first  of  all,  that  the  business  of  agri¬ 
culture  must  be  made  to  yield  a  reasonable  return  to  those  who 
follow  it  intelligently;  and  life  on  the  farm  must  be  made  per¬ 
manently  satisfying  to  intelligent  progressive  people.  The  work 
before  us,  therefore  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  gradual  re¬ 
building  of  a  new  rural  life.  We  regard  it  as  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  that  this  great  general  work  should  be  understood  by  all  the 
people.  Separate  difficulties,  important  as  they  are,  must  be 
studied  and  worked  out  in  the  light  of  the  greater  fundamental 
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problem.”  (Report  of  the  Country  Life  Commission.  Sturgis 
and  Walton  Edition,  p.  24). 

Of  special  significance  to  our  present  discussion  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  the  same  report :  “The  time  has  arrived  when  the 
Church  must  take  a  larger  leadership,  both  as  an  institution  and 
through  its  pastors,  in  the  social  reorganization  of  rural  life." 
This  statement  on  the  part  of  the  Roosevelt  Commission  has  been 
ringing  in  the  ears  of  rural  pastors  and  rural  church  workers  ever 
since  it  was  sounded  forth.  It  has  become  a  challenge  for  the 
rural  church  to  arise  to  its  privileges,  obligations,  and  opportu¬ 
nities  to  fulfill  in  a  larger  measure  its  mission  in  rural  life. 

I  need  not  pause  here  to  argue  that  religion  plays  a  part  in 
rural  life.  I  need  not  argue  that  the  Church  is  a  good  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  rural  community.  The  farmers  as  a  class  are  God¬ 
fearing  people  with  high  ideals,  great  ambitions,  and  above  all, 
people  who  stand  for  truth,  righteousness,  purity,  and  the  other 
virtues. 

The  farmer  above  every  man  is  a  man  of  faith  who  by  his  life 
next  to  the  soil,  and  in  God^s  out-of-doors  is  driven  to  a  life  of 
faith  and  gratitude. 

Dean  L.  H.  Bailey  writes :  “Xo  man  is  fit  to  be  a  farmer  who 
is  not  essentially  religious  or  who  does  not  realize  that  he  is  the 
partner  of  the  Almighty  in  a  quasi  public  business.” 

The  rural  church  will  have  a  large  share  in  the  solution  of  the 
larger  rural  life  problem.  In  order  to  meet  its  obligation  it  must 
adapt  itself  by  means  of  a  new  point  of  view  to  fit  into  the  change 
in  the  agricultural  situation  which  is  marked  chiefly  by  a  new 
type  of  agriculture  and  the  social  point  of  view  in  life. 

The  fact  that  the  rural  church  is  being  subjected  to  criticism 
at  the  present  time  should  in  no  wav  discourage  us.  We  hear 
some  uncomplimentary  things  said  about  other  rural  institutions, 
as  for  instance  the  rural  school.  Miss  Mabel  Carney,  an  educa¬ 
tional  specialist  of  Illinois,  relates  that  “A  county  superintendent 
in  Illinois  had  a  dream  that  Columbus  returned  to  visit  America. 
Those  who  were  showing  him  the  sights  pointed  out  the  great 
cities  and  their  remarkable  development,  and  the  country  with 
its  many  wonderful  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  Columbus 
was  duly  impressed.  Still,  he  was  a  bit  lonesome  because  he  saw 
nothing  that  was  remindful  of  the  .old  days  when  he  discovered 
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America,  Finally,  however,  they  drove  in  their  automobile  past 
a  little  red  school  house”  and  Columbus  became  interested. 
Why,  that’s  the  same  school  house  that  was  here  when  I  first 
came/  he  exclaimed.” 

We  haven’t  heard  anything  quite  that  bad  on  the  rural  church. 
This  present  day  criticism  and  discussion  will  open  our  eyes  to 
our  duty,  our  privileges,  and  our  opportunities,  and  will  lead  to 
better  things..  The  discussion  of  farming  leads  to  better  meth¬ 
ods,  the  criticism  of  the  rural  school  has  led  to  better  efforts,  and 
this  will  be  the  case  with  the  rural  church. 


THE  RURAL  CHURCH  PROBLEM  UST  OUTLHSTE. 

It  becomes  necessary  to  state  what  is  understood  by  the  “rural 
church”  for  our  purposes.  The  United  States  census  classifies 
group  of  people  less  than  2,500  as  rural.  The  “rural  church” 
has  been  used  as  a  term  to  designate  the  church  in  the  open 
country,  and  also  for  villages  of  a  population  much  less  than 
2,o(Aj,  For  our  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  term  “rural 
church”  is  used  to  apply  to  a  church  that  ministers  to  rural  peo¬ 
ple,  whether  the  church  is  in  the  village  or  in  the  open  country. 

The  problem  of  the  rural  church  has  been  variously  defined, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  can  be  summed  up  briefly  in  this 
thought .  the  pioolem  of  the  rural  church  is  to  prove  efficient  in 
its  work  and  to  meet  its  opportunities  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
In  these  words  it  is  not  different  from  the  city  church  problem. 

Efficiency  has  come  to  be  used  frequently  in  modern  speech. 
We  want  efficient  leaders,  employees,  professional  men,  farmers,— 
m  fact  we  want  everybody  who  is  trying  to  do  a  task  to  do  it 
efficiently.  This,  then,  is  the  problem  of  the  rural  church:  to 
do  its  work  efficiently.  Let  us  warn  ourselves  not  to  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  by  one  ad¬ 
dresser  by  one  act  of  any  kind  we  can  solve  the  problem  before 
us.  We  may  solve  our  rural  church  problem  to-day  and  to¬ 
morrow  there  is  another  one.  We  might  better  speak  of  rural 
church  problems,  rather  than  the  rural  church  problem,  though 
we  are  in  a  critical  era  for  the  rural  church,  and  one  that  is  pe- 
c-uliar  in  many  ways.  We  are  at  the  turning  of  the  road,  the 
du.  iding  of  the  path,  and  much  depends  upon  grasping  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  solving  it  at  the  present  time. 
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Before  going  to  a  discussion  of  the  status  of  the  rural  church 
let  ns  determine  its  function.  TTe  determine  the  success  or  the 
failure  of  an  institution  largely  by  our  standard  of  what  its 
function  is.  Our  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  rural  church  will 
rest  back  upon  our  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the  church  and 
our  philosophy  of  religion.  Some  hold  the  work  of  the  church 
to  be  purely  spiritual,  some  have  exalted  its  social  work,  some 
hold  that  whatever  is  social  is  religious,  and  that  whatever  is  re¬ 
ligious  must  be  social  in  character,  However,  it  is  not  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  unravel  such  a  problem,  but  simply  to  suggest  views  held 
as  to  the  function  of  the  Church. 

The  main  business  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  rural  com¬ 
munity  as  viewed  by  Lutheran  writers,  and  expressed  by  a  num¬ 
ber  to  whom  I  recently  submitted  a  questionnaire  on  the  rural 
church,  is  suggested  in  the  following  words :  to  preach  the  word, 
the  law  and  the  gospel;  to  instruct  the  young:  to  look  after  the 
unchurched  families;  to  administer  the  sacraments;  winning  and 
holding  people  to  the  Church;  present  Jesus  as  a  personal  Sa¬ 
viour  ;  win  men  to  Christ.  We  believe  that  Lutherans  as  a  class 
would  accept  these  phrases  as  describing  the  main  function  of 
the  Church  in  any  communitv,  rural  or  urban. 

The  broad  function  of  the  Church  might  be  stated  as  follows : 
to  uplift  all  intellectually,  socially,  morally,  spiritually;  to  up¬ 
lift  and  improve  every  department  of  country  life. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Yarger,  president  of  the  General  Synod,  replied  in 
such  modern  terms  to  my  request  to  “describe  what  you  think  is 
the  broad  function  of  the  Church  in  serving  the  rural  commu¬ 
nity,”  that  I  shall  quote  his  reply:  “The  broad  function  of  the 
Church  in  the  rural  community  is  to  uplift  and  improve  every 
department  of  country  life.  Xot  only  to  preach  the  Gospel,  but 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  educational  work  of  the  community, 
see  that  proper  schools  are  maintained,  grade  and  high  schools; 
to  provide  proper  entertainment  and  amusement  for  the  young  in 
the  communitv,  to  try  to  organize  clubs  for  the  stimulation  of  the 
women  of  the  community  in  their  part  of  the  community  life ;  to 
make  the  Church  the  center  for  agricultural  interests,  having 
meetings  for  the  discussion  of  topics  on  methods  of  farming  and 
kinds  of  stock  and  grain  to  use.  In  fact  the  Church  ought  to  be 
made  the  chief  center  for  all  departments  of  country  life.” 
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THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  RURAL  CHURCH. 


What  are  the  evidences  of  the  decline  of  the  rural  church  ?  In- 
vestigations  in  many  parts  of  the  country  show  that  many  rural 
churches  aie  dying,  they^  have  lost  their  grip  upon  the  community 
and  are  going  out  of  existence,  many  are  just  holding  their  own. 
There  aie  some  which  are  making  strides  forward.  Jn  a  survey 
of  ceitain  counties  in  Illinois,  of  225  churches  in  the  territory 
surveyed,  34  were  growing,  20  were  standing  still,  25  were  dying, 
21  were  dead.  We  believe  such  a  condition  is  typical  of  the 
country  at  large,  some  churches  are  growing,  some  are  standing 
still,  some  are  dying,  and  some  are  dead. 

To  my  question,  “Does  the  Lutheran  Church  share  in  what  is 
known  as  the  decline  of  the  rural  church  ?”  I  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestive  answers : 

Di.  G.  H.  Gerberding :  “Yes,  as  far  as  the  exodus  from  farm 
to  city  is  concerned/’ 

Dr.  Yarger:  “The  Lutheran  Church  shares  slightly  in  what  is 
known  as  the  decline  of  the  rural  church.  In  the  last  twenty 
}ears  oui  General  Synod  has  lost,  I  would  say,  about  twenty 
churches  in  that  way.  Not  all  in  the  country,  but  in  small  towns 
of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants/’ 

Dr.  B.  B.  Peery:  “Yes,  decidedly.” 

Mr.  H.  B.  Gerhardt:  “No,  emphatically  no.” 

Di.  S.  J.  McDowell:  “She  does.  But  possibly  not  as  greatly 
as  some  sistei  denominations,  because  our  people,  and  especially 
those  of  foreign  birth  or  ancestry,  are  a  rural  people  by  prefer- 


Dr.  H.  H.  Weber:  “Do  not  think  so.” 

Dr.  J.  A.  Clutz:  “Not  to  any  great  extent  so  far  as  I  am 

familiar  with  it . According  to  my  observation,  the  great 

majority  of  our  country  and  village  churches  are  quite  flourish¬ 
ing,  have  good  church  buildings  or  are  building  better  ones,  and 
are  quite  modern  in  their  facilities  and  methods  of  church  work.” 

Thei  e  are  some  Lutheran  rural  churches  growing,  some  are 
standing  still,  some  are  dying,  and  some  are  dead.  This  is  true 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  probably  the  Lutheran  Church  is  not 
suffering  in  the  decline  of  the  rural  church  as  other  denomina¬ 
tions  are.  The  fact  that  many  of  our  rural  churches  are  com¬ 
posed  of  foreigners  (immigrants)  who  came  here  for  agricultural 
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purposes  helps  in  the  problem,  and  also  the  fact  that  our  people 
colonize  in  large  groups  has  preserved  the  rural  congregations  of 
the  Lutheran  Church. 

But  before  we  draw  any  conclusions  in  reference  to  the  un- 
favorable  condition  of  the  rural  church  we  must  know  all  the  de¬ 
tails  connected  with  the  particular  communities  in  which  they 
are  located,  to  determine  the  causes  leading  to  the  decline  of  the 
rural  church  in  numbers,  efficiency  and  influence. 

CAUSES  AND  FACTORS  THAT  LEAD  TO  THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  RURAL 

CHURCH. 

In  the  search  for  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  rural  church 
in  numbers,  efficiency,  and  in  influence,  one  finds  many  and 
varied  factors  entering  into  the  problem.  Many  of  the  causes 
cannot  be  definitely  catalogued  and  overlap  with  other  classes  of 
causes,  and  above  all  else,  no  one  cause  stands  by  itself,  but  all 
causes  and  factors  are  inter-related.  In  a  general  way  the  causes 
and  factors  may  be  classified  as  economic,  social,  psychological, 
and  spiritual.  This  classification  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  and 
yet  there  are  causes  of  different  natures. 

A  successful  country  church  needs  a  constituency  to  work  with, 
to  call  upon  for  assistance,  and  in  fact  without  a  constituency 
there  can  be  no  church.  A  small  constituency  leads  to  a  weak 
church,  so  much  so  that  some  have  questioned  the  advisability  of 
church  organizations  of  less  than  one  hundred  members  when 
there  is  one  or  more  organizations  in  the  community. 

Many  rural  churches  are  to-day  in  the  state  of  decay  and  de¬ 
cline  because  they  are  located  in  a  community  that  is  declining 
in  population.  This  decline  in  population  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  decline  in  the  prosperity  of  the  community.  Iowa  lost 
in  population  in  the  last  federal  census,  but  it  certainly  has  not 
lost  in  prosperity.  In  fact,  its  prosperity  made  it  possible  for 
people  to  retire  from  the  farms  and  rural  sections  and  move  into 
cities  or  go  to  distant  California  or  other  places  of  ease  and  com¬ 
fort.  But  the  decline  in  rural  population  necessarily  affected 
the  church  constituency  and  thus  many  churches  are  failing  for 
a  lack  of  people  to  draw  upon  and  work  with. 

This  decline  in  rural  population  is  not  only  a  matter  of  num¬ 
bers  but  is  also  a  matter  of  quality.  Frequently,  it  is  the  most 
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ambitious,  the  most  progressive  who  leave  the  rural  communities 
and  go  to  dwell  in  the  cities,  and  thus  the  rural  church  suffers 
not  only  m  the  loss  of  numbers  but  in  the  loss  of  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  make  capable  leaders  and  workers. 

Again,  the  rural  exodus — as  the  cityward  movement  of  rural 
people  is  called— takes  many  of  the  supporters  of  the  church 
with  it.  Numbers,  quality,  and  financial  support  are  lost  to 
the  country  church  and  thus  it  is  in  a  state  of  decline. 

But  there  are  still  many  people  on  the  farms  and  there  always 
must  be,  but  the  number  of  actual  workers  in  the  rural  com¬ 
munities  is  decreasing  through  the  invention  of  farm  machinery, 
and  the  increase  in  the  size  of  farms  throughout  the  country] 
The  coming  of  the  tenant  and  the  passing  of  the  owner  from  the 
farm  also  has  its  effect  upon  the  rural  church.  As  long  as  the 
land  was  occupied  by  the  owner  he  was  interested  in  the  corn- 
mum  n  and  in  that  which  stood  for  the  permanent  growth  of  the 
community.  Tenancy  is  on  the  increase  in  the  United  States 
and  with  the  increase  of  tenancy  we  have  a  decrease  of  interest  in 
permanent  institutions— among  them  the  church— in  the  rural 
communities.  Illinois  is  rated  as  having  50  per  cent,  of  its 
farms  occupied  by  tenants. 

It  may  be  a  far  look  from  good  roads  to  the  rural  church  prob¬ 
lem  but  there  are  many  sections  where  poor  roads  affect  church 
attendance  and  make  the  holding  of  services  a  very  irregular  mat¬ 
ter.  This  contributes  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  rural  church. 

Likewise,  good  roads  with  the  automobile  has  its  effect  upon 
the  rural  church.  There  are  pastors  who  claim  that  the  auto¬ 
mobile  has  had  a  deleterious  effect  upon  rural  church  work, 
uhile  others  say  that  the  automobile  has  been  the  salvation  of 
the  rural  church  and  that  it  contributes  to  the  success  of  the 
church.  It  seems  from  a  general  survey  of  the  subject  that  the 
favorable  and  unfavorable  effects  of  the  automobile  upon  the 
rural  church  work  are  about  even. 

Many  rural  churches  are  inefficient  and  on  the  decline  because 
of  a  limited  held  of  labor  making  the  possible  support  for  the 
work  insufficient  for  a  laborer  in  the  vineyard  to  give  all  his  time 
to  the  work.  This  suggests  inadequate  salaries  for  pastors,  which 
prevent  rural  churches  from  developing  as  they  should,  and  yet 
inadequate  salaries  rest  back  upon  limited  constituency  or  poor 
economic  conditions.  Poor  soil  leads  to  a  weak  church. 
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Out-of-date  buildings  due  to  a  lack  of  vision  of  the  possibilities 
of  a  rural  church,  and  also  due  to  weak  financial  conditions  also 
hamper  the  progress  and  growth  of  the  rural  church,  and  detract 
from  the  efficiency  of  the  worker  and  the  work. 

Many  churches  are  now  located  in  poor  rural  conditions  which 
once  were  in  prosperous  surroundings.  Thus  the  depletion  of 
material  resources  will  lead  to  the  decline  of  the  church. 

Even  where  conditions  are  good  and  prosperity  prevails  some 
churches  fail  because  of  a  lack  of  business  acuteness  in  church 
work,  an  acuteness  which  mav  be  found  in  the  management  of  a 
farm.  Members  will  fail  to  apply  to  the  business  of  the  King¬ 
dom  the  same  sagacity  and  the  same  carefulness  in  method  and 
plan  as  they  do  in  their  other  daily  tasks  and  projects. 

Many  communities  suffer  from  being  over-churched.  Two  or 
three  small,  weak  churches  will  struggle  along  where  one  church 
would  be  prosperous  and  more  truly  represent  the  Kingdom,  but 
who  shall  surrender  and  under  what  terms,  is  the  grave  and  great 
problem. 

Linked  up  closely  with  the  economic  causes  which  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  are  social  causes  and  factors.  Many  of  the  social  and 
economic  causes  overlap  and  intertwine  with  each  other.  Rural 
churches  are  declining  because  of  the  discontent  in  rural  life, 
and  the  general  social  restlessness.  This  spirit  of  restlessness  is 
found  in  both  citv  and  c-ountrv  and  seems  to  be  a  mark  of  the  age. 

Xot  onlv  economic  but  social  causes  lead  to  this  discontent  and 

«/ 

indirectly  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  rural  church.  This  social  un¬ 
rest  is  traceable  in  some  degree  to  the  lack  of  social  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  here  the  rural  church  can  render  a  great  service  to  the 
rural  community  by  providing  such  opportunities  as  will  over¬ 
come  this  lack  and  lead  to  social  content  and  satisfaction. 

The  problem  of  the  city  is  congestion,  the  problem  of  the 
country  is  isolation.  The  separation  of  the  residents  of  the  rural 
communities  has  kept  the  church  from  advancing  as  it  should, 
but  the  improved  methods  of  transportation — the  automobile,  the 
interurban  electric  lines  are  fast  doing  away  with  this  disadvant¬ 
age  of  farm  life. 

The  failure  of  the  rural  church  to  progress  and  advance  is  not 
all  to  be  accounted  for  in  outward  conditions  but  must  be  sought 
also  in  inward  conditions.  The  rural  mind  is  essentiallv  con¬ 
servative,  and  individual.  Rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  some 
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things,  but  in  others  it  is  slow.  Naturally  religion  and  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  religion  are  the  last  to  move.  Thus  the  rural  mind 
is  slow  to  increase  interest  and  to  introduce  new  methods  in  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  Church.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  social.  The 
transition  lias  been  made  from  individualism  to  the  social  ideal 
in  many  things,  but  this  has  not  fully  grasped  the  rural  church. 
The  old  spirit  of  individualism,  the  life  wrapped  up  in  one  farm, 
has  hindered  the  Church,  wdiich  is  a  social  group  institution,  from 
advancing  and  progressing. 

Many  rural  churches  have  been  marked  by  a  low  ideal  of  their 
mission  and  purpose.  They  hold  too  small,  and  narrow,  an  ideal 
for  their  task.  They  have  also  had  a  low  estimate  of  their  power. 
They  have  not  respected  the  dignity  of  their  own  work. 

Rural  churches  have  been  retarded  in  their  progress  and  effi¬ 
ciency  by  an  undemocratic  government.  Too  frequently  in  our 
rural  churches  there  is  one  or  sometimes  two  or  three  individuals 
who  are  big  givers  and  naturally  they  wish  to  control  the  entire 
policy  of  the  church.  This  leads  to  discontent.  Frequently  the 
big  gifts  do  not  represent  nearly  the  sacrifice  and  interest  that 
smaller  gifts  do.  An  equal  voice  in  the  government  of  the  rural 
church  must  be  guaranteed  each  individual  if  it  is  to  develop 
along  the  best  lines  and  serve  the  community  in  the  best  manner. 

Some  causes  for  the  present  weakness  of  the  rural  church  go 
deeper  than  those  which  we  have  mentioned.  These  are  of  a 
spiritual  nature.  The  selfishness  of  a  few  who  have  personal 
ends  in  mind,  and  even  denominational  ends  rather  than  the  ends 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  retard  and  lead  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
rural  church.  ITnregenerated  hearts,  unenlightened  minds,  and 
rabid  sectarianism  naturally  produce  a  weak  rural  church  as  they 
also  produce  a  weak  city  church. 

The  secularizing  of  the  Church  through  paid  socials  instead 
of  the  service  of  the  community  through  open  social  occasions 
leads  in  the  wrong  direction. 

It  follows  without  argument  that  weak  leadership  means  a 
weak  church.  In  the  case  of  the  church  the  pastor  is  usually 
the  leader.  Frequently  we  think  of  the  rural  preacher  as  a 
weaker  man  than  his  city  brother.  This  mav  be  so  in  many  de- 
nominations,  and  to  some  extent  in  our  Lutheran  Church  but  not 
so  markedly.  The  Lutheran  Church  insists  upon  equal  prepa¬ 
ration  for  all  her  ministers  and  thus  country  and  city  pastors  are 
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of  the  same  character  in  their  ability  and  training.  However, 
we  occasionally  send  a  man  to  the  country  because  he  is  weak, 
where  above  everything  we  need  the  strong  man — a  strong  man 
for  a  weak  church.  Pastoral  inefficiency  leads  to  inefficient 
churches  in  the  rural  districts.  We  must  do  away  with  the  idea 
that  the  city  pastorate  is  more  dignified  than  the  rural  pastorate 
and  city  pastors  can  help  in  this  matter.  The  country  pastorate 
must  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  a  stepping  stone  but  as  a  stop¬ 
ping  place — for  long  pastorates  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
church. 

The  rural  church  is  weakened  and  lacks  efficiency  because  of 
absentee  shepherds — pastors  who  live  miles  from  their  point  of 
work.  This  is  not  always,  if  ever,  the  fault  of  the  pastor.  But 
the  financial  condition  of  the  congregation  prevents  their  having 
a  resident  pastor  and  thus  the  next  best  thing  is  to  have  a  pastor 
visit  them  frequentW.  A  resident  pastor  is  the  ideal  situation 
but  not  always  possible. 

The  church  in  the  rural  community  suffers  when  its  pastor  is 
not  sympathetic  with  the  life  about  him — with  things  rural;  or 
lacking  knowledge  of  rural  affairs  is  not  interested  enough  to 
familiarize  himself  with  them. 

THE  INVESTIGATION  END  OF  THE  RURAL  CHURCH  PROBLEM. 

An  ancient  teacher  held  out  as  a  fundamental  thought,  “Know 
thyself.”  If  to  know  himself  is  the  height  of  wisdom  for  the  in¬ 
dividual,  the  same  is  true  for  a  community  also.  The  best  way 
for  a  community  to  learn  what  it  is  and  is  not,  or  what  it  has  and 
has  not,  is  through  a  method  of  stock-taking  such  as  is  done  by 
the  making  of  a  social  survey.  The  social  survey  is  the  investi¬ 
gation  end  of  the  rural  problem,  the  investigation  of  the  struc¬ 
ture,  problems  and  possibilities  of  rural,  village  and  other  com¬ 
munities  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Church  and  its  work. 
Dean  L.  H.  Bailey  writes :  “The  scientific  method  is  first  to  de¬ 
termine  the  exact  facts  and  then  to  found  the  line  of  action  on 
these  facts.  This  is  the  way  in  which  all  problems  must  be  at¬ 
tacked  if  real  and  permanent  solutions  are  to  be  found . 

Similar  methods  must  be  applied  in  rural  work.  We  must  finally 
found  all  our  progress  in  rural  life  on  a  close  study  of  the  facts 
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and  the  real  elements  in  the  situation,  in  order  that  we  may  know 
exactly  what  we  are  talking  about.” 

there  are  many  suggestive  outlines  for  the  taking  of  a  social 
survey  of  a  rural  community,  among  them  two  of  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  are  “A  Social  Survey  of  Rural  Communities”  by 
George  Frederick  Wells;  and  “Knowing  One’s  Community”  bv 
Carol  Aronovici,  Ph.D.  A  rural  survey  aims  to  secure  the  facts 
m  reference  to  a  certain  definite  territory — facts  of  all  kinds, 
xhese  facts  are  then  disseminated  in  the  community  only,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  They  are  treated  as  family' secrets, 
dliese  facts  ought  to  develop  the  community  conscience,  and  the 
community  conscience  ought  to  lead  to  action,  and  to  remedial 
efforts  for  the  betterment  of  the  community.  There  is  no  special 
advantage  to  a  community  to  cover  up  its  dark  spots.  Ignorance 
is  not  bliss.  A  community  survey  would  show  up  the  light  and 
dark  spots,  and  by  a  survey  a  community  might  find  itself 
brighter  than  it  thought  it  was.  Having  found  some  dark  spots 
it  will  aim  to  remedy  these  dark  spots,  always  keeping  to  itself 
the  facts  and  not  brandishing  them  beyond  the  community  itself 

any  more  than  one  would  publish  family  secrets  from  the  house 
fop. 

I  he  survey  of  a  community  is  to  the  community  what  a  diag¬ 
nosis  is  to  a  physician.  The  social  survey  is  to  the  rural  pastor 
what  the  geological  survey  is  to  the  mining  engineer.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  principle  and  method  began  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey  a  few  years  ago.  The  survey  is  the  scientific  method 
which  leads  to  civic,  social,  and  moral  betterment.  The  survey 
is  the  community’s  way  of  learning  to  know  itself  and  is  not  an 
effort  to  “show  up”  the  community.  Finding  fault  with  one’s 

community  should  not  be  an  end,  it  should  be  a  means  to  better¬ 
ing  one’s  community. 

An  early  step  in  making  a  rural  survey  is  the  determination  of 
the  area  to  be  covered— a  county,  a  school  district,  the  legitimate 
territory  of  a  Church,  the  trading  community  of  a  village,  or  any 

A  complete  rural  survey  should  consider  the  home,  the  school, 
the  Church,  social,  political,  civic,  economic,  and  industrial  con¬ 
ditions.  In  more  detail,  the  rural  survey  should  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  problems  related  to  population,  natural  resources,  pub¬ 
lic  service  facilities,  inter-community  relations,  labor  conditions, 
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wealth  and  poverty  and  commercial  agencies..  Civic  life  and 
I  community  organizations  should  be  studied.  The  community’s 
recreations  should  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child, 
lyoung  men  and  young  women,  and  adult  life;  organized  public 
recreation,  and  public  provision  for  recreation.  Education  and 
school  life  should  be  thoroughly  studied  with  a  view  of  improving 
it,  as  well  as  religion  and  church  life.  From  such  a  study  of  a 
community  there  should  issue  an  awakened  conscience,  which 
will  in  turn  issue  in  action,  for  the  improvement  of  the  school, 
home.  Church,  and  every  factor  in  rural  life.  Such  an  investi¬ 
gation  could  be  made  by  local  talent  drawn  from  the  various 
organizations,  using  the  school  teachers  and  ministers  and  others 
for  the  work. 

THE  REDIRECTION  AND  THE  REVITALIZATION  END  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

This  part  of  the  work  leads  to  the  solution  of  the  rural 
church  problem  by  aiming  to  develop  the  many  latent  possibilities 
of  the  rural  church  and  of  rural  life. 

There  are  many  advances  seen  on  every  hand  leading  to  the 
betterment  of  the  farm,  the  rural  home,  school,  church,  and  in 
fact  every  phase  of  rural  life. 

The  Christianization  of  rural  life  depends  upon  an  interest¬ 
ing  economic  law  which  Professor  Carver  lays  down :  “the  rural 
districts  are  never  to  be  thoroughly  Christianized  until  Chris¬ 
tians  become  as  a  rule,  better  farmers  than  non- Christians.” 

It  is  now  our  purpose  to  point  out  specific  factors  in  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  rural  life,  especially  rural  church  life,  which  will  lead 
to  the  Christianization  of  the  rural  communities. 

It  is  almost  universally  agreed  that  the  key  to  the  solution  of 
the  rural  church  problem  is  the  pastor  of  the  rural  church.  This 
lays  a  great  responsibility  upon  him  who  chooses  to  lead  the  reli¬ 
gious  life  of  a  rural  people,  while  at  the  same  time  paying  a  high 
tribute  to  the  rural  ministry.  We  hear  much  of  the  old  time 
leadership  of  the  pastor  not  only  in  rural  but  in  urban  communi¬ 
ties.  We  are  told  that  in  days  gone  by  the  minister  was  the  best 
educated  man  in  the  community  and  the  leader  in  practically 
every  sphere  of  community  life.  With  the  advance  of  general 
education  and  the  coming  of  improved  means  of  communication 
and  transportation  the  general  public  have  advanced  in  their  in- 
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tellectual  standing  in  life.  It  takes  a  bigger  leader  to-day.  The 
same  opportunity  for  leadership  awaits  the  rural  pastor  as  at  any 
time  but  he  must  be  a  leader  before  he  is  recognized  as  one.  In 
the  former  days  he  was  acknowledged  as  the  leader  because  he  was 
the  leader,  the  same  will  be  true  to-day.  If  he  is  the  leader  he 
will  be  recognized  as  such. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  just  what  factors  about  the  rural 
minister  are  the  most  essential  but  it  will  be  our  purpose  to  point 

out  some  important  characteristics  of  the  rural  pastor  and  of  his 
relation  to  his  people. 

^ e  believe  the  most  successful  work  in  a  rural  community  is 
accomplished  by  a  resident  minister.  “An  absentee  shepherd” 
who  comes  to  the  community  occasionally  is  far  better  than  no 
leader  ai  all,  but  the  ideal  situation  is  to  have  the  pastor  on  the 
field.  Recently,  I  heard  an  agricultural  expert  make  a  slighting 
lemaik  about  a  preacher  who  lives  six  or  seven  miles  from  his 
church.  Of  course  this  is  not  ideal  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
pastor  was  just  as  desirous  to  live  with  his  people  as  the  people 
desired  him  to  be  there,  and  probably  more  so,  but  the  parish  did 

not  make  it  possible  for  him  to  be  with  them  from  a  financial 
standpoint. 

The  suggestion  that  it  might  be  financially  impossible  for  a 
pastor  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  one  point  raises  the  question 
of  an  adequate  salary  for  a  rural  pastor.  This  is  estimated  vari¬ 
ously,  and  cannot  be  arbitrarily  stated.  Many  factors  enter  into 
it.  What  is  a  small  salary  under  one  condition  is  sufficient  under 
another.  I  asked  a  number  of  leading  Lutherans  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  a  living  wage  or  a  minimum  salary  for  a  Lutheran  rural 
pastoi.  iimong  the  answers  were  the  following: 

Dr.  G.  H.  Gerberding:  “No  sum  can  be  fixed.  Conditions 

vary.  Farmers,  especially  owners,  don’t  pay  half  enough  Need 
training.”  '  ' 

Di.  H.  L.  Larger:  “I  would  say  that  the  minimum  ought  to 
be  $800.00  with  free  parsonage  and  a  couple  of  acres  of  ground 
so  that  he  c-ould  keep  a  horse  and  cow,  and  a  few  pigs  and  some 
chickens.  The  congregation  should  try  to  make  it  more,  but 
that  ought  to  be  the  minimum.  The  average  farmer  these  days 
who  does  not  make  $800  and  his  living  is  not  doing  much,  and 
ni-  pastor  should  live  as  well  as  the  members  of  his  congregation. 
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for  if  he  is  faithful  to  his  duty,  he  will  work  as  hard  as  any  of 
them.*7 

Dr.  B.  B.  Peery :  “Depends  upon  what  he  gets  outside.  Say, 
$1000.” 

Mr.  H.  B.  Gerhardt:  “$1000  and  parsonage.  This  is  what  I 
tell  them  everywhere  and  some  places  get  churches  to  make  that 
the  goal  of  their  Every  Member  Canvass.” 

Dr.  S.  J.  McDowell:  “For  a  pastor  with  an  average  family  it 
should  not,  any  longer,  be  less  than  $1000  and  free  use  of  a 
parsonage.” 

Dr.  H.  H.  Weber :  “$1000.” 

Dr.  J.  A.  Clutz :  “The  cost  of  living  and  the  conditions  of  liv¬ 
ing,  differ  so  much  in  different  communities  that  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  possible  to  answer  this  question  very  definitely.  Ordinarily 
I  would  say  that  the  minimum  should  be  from  $800  to  $1000 
and  a  parsonage. 

“I  would  like  to  add  here,  however,  that  while  I  fully  recognize 
the  principle,  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  I  fear  that 
entirely  too  much  stress  is  being  laid  on  the  matter  of  salary  for 
ministers.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  work  of  the  ministry  is  be¬ 
ing  too  much  commercialized  and  is  being  placed  to  too  great  an 
extent  on  the  same  basis  as  the  practice  of  law  or  medicine,  or 
any  other  business  profession  or  vocation.  While  I  believe  that 
Christ  intended  that  those  who  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  by 
the  Gospel,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  ever  His  plan  that  the 
preaching  of  His  Gospel  should  be  a  road  to  wealth  or  luxury.” 

In  a  word  the  rural  pastor  for  the  modern  task  must  be  an  effi¬ 
cient  man.  He  must  be  a  specialist  in  rural  church  work,  but 
his  specialization  should  not  make  him  a  narrow  man.  He 
should,  while  being  a  specialist,  be  broad  in  all  his  interests  and 
especially  well  informed  as  to  rural  problems  and  rural  life. 
Country  life  leadership  demands  men  of  broad  vision,  who  see 
the  great  possibilities  of  the  rural  church  in  the  service  of  the 
community.  A  large  task  awaits  the  rural  pastor  and  only  a 
man  of  large  sympathies  and  large  hopes  should  engage  in  this 
work. 

My  own  view  is  that  he  should  be  a  man  who  holds  the  com¬ 
munity  ideal  for  the  work  of  the  Church.  He  should  look  upon 
the  Church  as  an  institution  for  the  betterment  of  the  entire 
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community  and  no  rural  interest  should  be  foreign  to  his  think¬ 
ing. 

The  making  of  a  minister  of  a  rural  type  is  a  large  task.  He 
must  be  a  man  of  rural  sympathies.  He  should  love  the  country 
and  the  people  of  the  country.  For  this  reason  we  believe  men 
from  the  country  should  look  to  the  country  for  pastorates.  Some 
men  have  come  from  city  life  and  worked  in  rural  communities 
but  we  doubt  whether  they  can  ever  completely  orient  them¬ 
selves  to  rural  surroundings.  I  recall  that  in  my  seminary  days 
the  country  boys  would  remark  that  they  never  wanted  to  go  back 
to  the  country  for  church  work.  Country  boys  are  the  right  ma¬ 
terial  for  country  work.  With  the  new  rural  awakening  and  the 
advance  in  rural  life  there  will  be  more  willingness  on  the  part 
of  country  boys  to  return  to  country  church  work. 

What  training  should  rural  pastors  receive,  should  it  be  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  city  pastors,  and  if  so  where  should  they  receive 
it?  Frequently  it  is  suggested  that  ministers  should  have  an 
agricultural  course  as  a  preparation  for  their  work.  I  have 
found  upon  investigation  that  few  farmers  look  to  their  pastor 
to  be  an  expert  in  agricultural  lines,  while  desiring  that  thev 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  it,  and  especially  some  interest 
in  it.  However,  I  asked  the  same  group  of  Lutherans,  “Do  you 
recommend  an  agricultural  course  for  a  Lutheran  rural  pastor  ?” 
Among  the  answers  were  the  following : 

Dr.  Gerberding:  “He  ought  to  know  enough  to  talk  intePi- 
gently  to  intelligent  farmers/’ 

Dr.  Larger:  “Yes,  I  do.  I  think  our  pastors  who  work  in  the 
country  ought  to  go  to  the  courses  that  are  offered  now  at  many 
of  the  universities  for  a  short  time  in  the  summer.  The  con¬ 
gregations  could  well  afford  to  give  them  the  time,  and  the  pas¬ 
tors  would  be  helped.” 

Dr.  E.  B.  Peery:  “Ho.” 

Mr.  Gerhardt :  “Might  be  a  good  thing  some  places  but  I  have 
my  doubts  about  it  generally.” 

Dr.  McDowell :  “It  depends  upon  the  pastor  in  question.  If 
a  city-bred  man  I  would  advise  a  partial  course  in  agriculture 
in  connection  with  his  college  work.  If,  howeyer,  a  weak  country- 
bred  man,  such  a  course  would  (a)  be  liable  to  dissipate  fhe 
meager  mental  ability  and  capacity  the  man  has  on  things  not 
really  essential  to  his  education.  This  would  be  done  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  training  far  more  necessary  to  success  for  the  man  in 
his  chosen  calling.  And,(b)  in  the  second  place,  such  agricultural 
training  would  in  the  end  be  liable  to  turn  the  man’s  attention 
to  farming,  and  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  life  on  lines  of  least 
resistance,  would  most  likely  make  more  of  a  farmer  than  a 
preacher  or  pastor  of  him.” 

Dr.  Weber:  “Yo.” 

Dr.  Clutz :  “Yot  at  all.  I  think  that  all  this  talk  and  writ¬ 
ing  of  that  kind  is  the  veriest  nonsense.  It  has  its  birth  in  the 
new  theology  which  emphasizes  material  good  more  than  spirit¬ 
ual  life.  Farmers  do  not  want  preachers  to  teach  them  how  to 
farm,  but  spiritual  guides  to  teach  them  how  to  live  better,  to 
bring  to  them  inspiration  and  help  in  the  trials  and  temptations 
of  life,  and  to  offer  them  the  consolations  of  the  gospel  in  their 
times  of  trial  and  affliction  and  bereavement.” 

The  subject  of  the  special  training  of  rural  ministers  and  their 
need  of  a  knowledge  of  rural  life  naturally  leads  to  the  question 
“Should  our  seminaries  provide  special  training  for  rural  pas¬ 
tors  ?”  I  turn  to  the  replies  of  the  same  group  of  men  for  Luth¬ 
eran  opinions  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Gerberding:  “Their  pastoral  theology  course  should  fit 
men  for  city,  village  or  open  country.” 

Dr.  Yarger :  “Our  seminaries  are  not  prepared  to  give  ‘special 
training’  for  rural  pastors,  but  they  ought  to  have  at  least  a 
course  of  lectures  given  by  country  pastors  who  have  made  a 
success  of  their  work.  That  would  at  least  be  helpful  to  many  of 
the  young  men  who  go  into  the  country  to  work.” 

Dr.  Peery:  “Yo.” 

Mr.  Gerhardt:  “Yes.  Have  always  said  this.” 

Dr.  McDowell:  “Personally,  I  do  not  see  the  need  of  such 
provisions.” 

Dr.  Weber:  “Yo.  Yearly  all  are  from  the  country.” 

Dr.  Clutz :  “I  do  not  see  any  need  or  demand,  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  at  least,  for  such  special  courses  or  training  as  this  ques¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  in  view.  As  I  have  intimated  above,  they 
need  the  same  gospel  in  the  country  as  in  the  city,  and  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  pastoral  care  and  cure  of  souls.  Of  course,  in 
the  presentation  of  many  of  the  subjects  of  the  course,  the  teach¬ 
er  will  find  occasion  and  opportunity  to  emphasize  some  special 
need  of  the  different  classes  of  people,  and  the  different  com- 
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munities,  to  whom  the  men  may  be  called  to  minister  as  pastors 
and  preachers.  Every  man  who  is  really  fit  for  the  ministry 
either  in  country  or  city  ought  to  have  and  will  have  enough  ini¬ 
tiative  to  apply  the  general  teaching  which  he  has  gotten  in  the 
seminary  to  the  special  needs  of  the  field.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
seminary  faculty  to  foresee  and  provide  for  every  individual  ex¬ 
perience  or  need  that  can  ever  arise  in  the  future  work  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  young  men  under  their  instruction.” 

There  seems  to  be  agreement  that  extensive  agricultural  cour¬ 
ses  are  not  needed  by  the  rural  pastor  hut  that  courses  that  will 
increase  sympathy  with  rural  life  are  helpful.  Two  such  courses 
that  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  rural  pastors  and  that  seem  to 
me  highly  important  apart  from  technical  agricultural  courses 
aie  those  in  agricultural  or  rural  economics,  and  rural  sociology. 
Economics  and  sociology  are  essential  to  the  city  pastors  to 
understand  the  problems  of  city  life,  and  they  are  included  in 
every  college  course,  and  frequently  added  to  in  seminary  courses, 
hut  they  are  directed  entirely  to  city  problems  neglecting  the 
great  rural  problems.  An  agricultural  college  in  the  Middle 
West  announces  its  courses  along  these  lines  as  follows: 

'Applied  economics  and  social  science.” 

Agricultural  Economics.  Historical  and  comparative  agri¬ 
cultural  systems ;  land  tenure,  size  of  farms ;  co-operation :  taxa¬ 
tion:  prices;  transportation;  marketing;  land  credit;  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  state  to  agriculture. 

Rural  Sociology.  This  course  will  treat  of  the  social  problems 
of  rural  communities — the  means  of  development  of  country  life 
by  way  of  a  rural  reconstruction  through  adaptation  of  existing 
forces  and  local  institutions,  and  state  and  community  activities. 
A  study  of  rural  population  as  to  density,  vital  statistics,  sani¬ 
tation,  migration  or  the  cityward  trend,  nationality,  standards 
of  living,  lack  of  community  co-operation,  the  need  of  trained 
leadership,  or  willingness  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals  to 
serve  as  leaders,  etc.,  will  demand  attention.  Social  institutions, 
such  as  the  rural  schools,  rural  churches,  rural  libraries,  boys  and 
girls  clubs,  social  centers,  social  surve}Ts,  county  work,  facilities 
for  entertainment  in  the  country,  wider  use  of  school  and  church 
plants  as  community  centers,  with  the  possible  improvement  and 
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extension  of  these  will  be  taken  up.  Finally  a  comparison  of 
country  with  city  respecting  the  age.  birth  rate,  longevity,  race, 
marriage,  divorce,  education,  moral  character  and  vice,  criminal¬ 
ity,  public  opinion,  thrift,  standard  of  living,  economic,  legal, 
political  and  social  factors  affecting  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  population.*’ 

It  eertainlv  goes  without  saving  that  such  courses  would  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  rural  minister. 

Failure  to  receive  special  training  for  rural  church  work  in  the 
seminarv  and  the  inabilitv  to  attend  an  agricultural  school  for 
such  training  should  not  deprive  a  man  of  the  needed  informa¬ 
tion.  As  was  suggested  by  one  correspondent  quoted  above,  the 
college  and  seminary  training  of  a  Lutheran  minister  should 
he  sufficient  to  give  him  an  impulse  to  know  the  special  problem 
he  must  deal  with,  and  make  him  competent  to  study  that 
problem. 

The  various  summer  schools  of  universities  and  agricultural 
colleges,  and  above  all  the  many  summer  Bible  conferences  and 
the  various  rural  life  conferences  are  offering  ample  opportunity 
to  the  rural  minister  to  acquaint  himself  with  his  problem  and 
successful  methods  for  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Many  such 
conferences  are  being  held  by  state  agricultural  colleges.  These 
conferences  offer  instruction,  give  persjoective,  provide  fellowship, 
lead  to  team  work,  act  as  clearing  houses,  enlarge  vision,  are  a 
source  of  inspiration,  and  are  at  the  same  time  a  means  of  rest 
and  recreation. 

The  rural  pastor  will  naturally  be  on  the  lookout  for  books 
bearing  upon  his  field  of  labor  and  the  special  problems  of  rural 
life.  There  has  been  a  rapid  production  of  books  upon  the  rural 
problem  and  especially  the  rural  church  problem  during  the  last 
few  years.  To  mention  all  would  be  useless  and  impossible,  hut 
the  following  brief  list  of  works  would  make  a  verv  suggestive 
“country  life  bookshelf”  for  the  average  rural  pastor: 

J.  L.  Alexander:  The  Teens  and  the  Rural  Sunday  School. 

L.  H.  Bailev :  The  Country  Life  Movement. 

Beard:  The  Story  of  John  Frederick  Oberlin. 

X.  L.  Butterfield:  Chapters  in  Rural  Progress. 

X.  L.  Butterfield :  The  Country  Church  and  The  Rural  Prob¬ 
lem. 

Carver:  Principles  of  Rural  Economics. 
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(_  ountry  Life :  (Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science). 

L.  L.  Earp,  Ph.  D. :  The  Pural  Church  Movement. 

Piske :  The  Challenge  of  the  Country. 

Gill  and  Pinchot :  The  Country  Church. 

Plunkett:  The  Piural  Life  Problem  in  the  United  States. 

Publications  of  the  Department  of  Church  and  Country  Life, 
Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Peport  of  the  Country  Life  Commission. 

Granting  the  importance  of  an  efficient  leader  to  the  success 
of  the  rural  church,  a  leader  without  the  proper  equipment  can 
not  accomplish  the  entire  task.  A  good  leader  without  adequate 
equipment  is  better  than  ample  equipment  without  the  strong- 
personality  of  a  leader.  However,  the  combination  of  the  two°. 
the  leader  and  the  equipment  will  meet  the  demand  in  a  much 
better  way.  A  good  church  building  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
a  rural  church.  The  modern  rural  church  building  must  super¬ 
cede  the  old  one  room  building.  It  must  have  provision  for  wor¬ 
ship  and  general  services,  for  efficient  Sunday  School  work  with 
opportunity  for  separate  class  work  and  similar  efforts.  If  at  all 
possible  it  should  be  planned  to  provide  for  the  social  features  of 
the  church,  having  a  kitchen  and  room  available  for  congrega¬ 
tional  banquets  and  other  social  gatherings,  which  might  also  be 
used  for  Sunday  School  purposes  and  young  people’s  work.  The 
architecture  of  the  modern  rural  church  must  reflect  a  large  vis¬ 
ion.  The  modern  rural  church  building  must  be  planned  with 
a  view  of  the  wider  use  of  the  church  plant.  The  social  rooms 
can  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  serve  several 
purposes  such  as  reading  rooms,  gymnasium,  and  refectory. 

Tor  the  conduct  of  a  rural  church  along  the  lines  which  we 
have  suggested  and  will  further  suggest  there  is  need  of  a  wise 
financial  policy.  One  of  the  defects  of  the  rural  church  pointed 
out  above  is  the  poor  financial  policy.  Most  of  our  churches  are 
still  on  the  old  subscription  paper  basis.  Amounts  are  sub¬ 
scribed  payable  at  no  particular  time.  Offerings  are  taken  ir- 
regularl}  and  poor  methods  prevail  generally.  The  modern 
rural  church  should  take  account  of  such  modern  methods  as 
the  budget  system,  the  duplex  envelope  system,  and  the  “Every 
Member  Canvass.’’ 

A  fev,  of  our  rural  churches  are  receiving  home  mission  aid 
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while  it  is  frequently  thought  that  they  do  not  come  under  the 
technical  meaning  of  home  mission  work.  However,  if  they  do 
not  come  under  home  missions,  provision  must  be  made  for  the 
support  of  weak  rural  churches  which  can  not  exist  without  out¬ 
side  help  and  which  to  abandon  would  be  a  distinct  loss. 

Endowments  for  rural  churches  have  been  suggested  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  managed  under  certain  circumstances,  but  even  this 
method  has  had  its  unfavorable  features. 

Me  have  distinguished  between  the  main  function  and  the 
broad  function  of  the  church.  It  is  already  clear  that  the  broad 
function  of  the  church  refers  to  what  might  be  termed  its  inner 
mission  work,  or  its  social  service  efforts,  or  even  its  institutional 
methods.  There  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of  many  whether  this 
kind  of  work  should  be  conducted  in  the  church  or  whether  the 
pastor  should  simply  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  community 
along  these  lines,  the  work  being  done  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
church,  and  in  this  way  become  the  inspirer  of  the  community  in 
this  line  of  work  rather  than  the  actual  worker  in  the  field.  Some 
of  this  work  comes  through  the  leadership  of  the  pastor  as  for  in¬ 
stance  his  interest  in  the  educational  work  of  the  community.  He 
can  do  much  to  advance  the  educational  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  He  can  inform  himself  of  the  best  methods  in  educa¬ 
tional  work,  and  the  improvement  of  school  houses. 

The  church  directly  or  indirectly  can  be  responsible  for  lec¬ 
tures  and  entertainment  courses  in  the  community.  By  this 
method  they  can  select  pure  and  clean  amusements  and  that 
which  will  be  for  the  community’s  welfare.  Often  these  courses 
can  be  arranged  for  at  a  small  figure  and  thus  serve  the  com¬ 
munity  in  a  very  practical  way,  refusing  to  use  the  lecture  course 
as  a  money-maker  so  much  as  a  community  builder. 

The  average  rural  pastor  is  looked  upon  as  the  logical  person 
to  lead  in  movements  for  civic  betterment,  in  the  fight  against 
the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  suppression  of  gambling  and  other  forms 
of  lawlessness.  In  this  way  the  rural  pastor  can  serve  the  rural 
community  in  an  efficient  manner  and  become  a  power  in  the 
community,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  public  servant. 

Many  rural  churches  foster  a  country  life  club  or  similar  or¬ 
ganization  which  is  interested  in  the  civic,  and  social  problems 
of  the  community  and  often  form  the  center  of  reform  aetivitv 
and  community  betterment. 
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The  rural  church  with  its  pastor  can  lead  in  wholesome  re¬ 
creations  and  establish  upon  church  property  or  elsewhere  in  the 
community  tennis  courts,  base-ball  diamonds,  out-door  basket¬ 
ball,  and  other  provisions  for  healthful  recreation. 

T\  ith  the  present  arrangement  of  travelling  libraries  furnished 
by  the  State  library  Commissions  the  rural  church  or  one  of  its 
organizations  has  a  splendid  opportunity  of  offering  a  public 
librar}^  to  the  community. 

Theie  is  ample  opportunity  with  an  efficient  pastor  and  ample 
equipment  for  a  rural  church  to  lead  out  in  the  matter  of  neigh¬ 
borhood  gatherings  such  as  New  Year’s  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Fourth  of  July  and  other  occasions.  We  make  the  Thanksgiving 
Day  the  annual  meeting  of  the  congregation  and  hold  a  banquet 
in  the  refectory  of  the  church,  frequently  serving  150  meals,  seat¬ 
ing  all  of  the  people  at  one  sitting,  and  followng  the  banquet  with 
addresses  and  toasts. 

the  rural  pastor  faces  the  boy  problem  as  does  the  city  pas¬ 
tor.  In  fact,  there  is  as  great,  if  not  greater,  need  for  work  with 
boys  in  the  village  and  rural  communities  as  in  the  cities.  The 
ullage  boy  often  has  no  choice  between  good  companions  and 
good  interests  on  the  one  hand  and  less  favorable  ones  on  the 
other  hand,  but  must  follow  in  the  wake  of  evil  interests  or  none 
whatever,  the  latter  of  which  is  impossible.  More  frequently  in 

the  city  there  is  some  leader  who  gives  himself  over  to  the  boy 
problem. 

M  e  have  found  the  Boy  Scout  Movement  a  helpful  agency  for 
the  solution  of  the  boy  problem.  Not  that  it  is  the  only  one,  for 
the  essential  thing  in  solving  the  boy  problem  is  to  have  some 
one  interested  in  their  welfare,  the  methods,  and  the  interests  are 
secondary  to  the  finding  of  a  man  willing  to  give  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  boy.  The  Boy  Scout  Movement  is  commend¬ 
able  for  the  village  and  open  country  in  that  it  does  not  require 
an  expensive  building  or  equipment.  Nature’s  canopy  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  a  log  cabin  or  small  room  in  winter  provides  the  neces¬ 
sary  overhead  protection,  and  old  clothes  will  serve  as  a  sufficient 
uniform.  However,  we  have  found  parents  willing  to  give  fi¬ 
nancial  support  towards  the  satisfying  of  boys  in  their  natural 
desire  for  a  uniform.  The  principles  of  the  Movement  are  whole¬ 
some.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  activity,  and  the  exercise  of 
moral  attitudes.  The  rural  and  village  girl  offers  an  opportunity 
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for  work  equally  important  with  the  bov.  Frequently  the  pas¬ 
tor’s  wife  can  become  the  leader  of  the  work  with  the  girls.  We 
believe  that  the  sister  organization  of  the  Boy  Scouts — the  Camp 
Fire  Girl  Movement — offers  a  fitting  and  helpful  organization 
for  the  girl  in  the  village  and  the  open  country.  Its  advantages 
are  the  same  as  those  pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  Boy 
Scout  work. 

We  have  found  the  stereopticon  a  helpful  adjunct  to  the  rural 
pastor’s  equipment.  Of  course,  care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
use  of  it.  The  rural  pastor  will  early  find  opposition  to  the  in¬ 
troduction.  of  the  instrument  into  his  church  work.  The  earliest 
opposition  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  something  new  and 
different,  but  so  is  the  telephone,  the  Bural  Free  Delivery  of 
mails,  the  Parcel  Post,  and  many  kinds  of  machinery  on  the 
farm.  It  is  often  a  slow  and  tedious  effort  to  introduce  the 
stereopticon  into  the  rural  church.  Opposition  is  frequently 
based  upon  the  fact  that  it  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  “compete 
with  the  movies”  which  certainly  is  a  laudable  ambition.  How¬ 
ever,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  introduction  of  the  stereopticon 
into  the  rural  church  work  should  be  based  upon  the  attempt  to 
compete  with  picture  shows  for  we  would  miserably  fail  in  such 
an  attempt,  especially  without  a  moving  picture  machine,  and 
the  introduction  of  that  would  be  much  harder  than  that  of 
the  stereopticon.  The  stereopticon  should  be  introduced  not  to 
compete,  nor  to  attract  the  crowds,  though  it  frequently  does 
and  that  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  using  it,  if  the  opportunity 
that  comes  with  the  crowd  is  rightly  used.  The  one  big  reason 
for  the  use  of  the  stereopticon  is  the  one  that  prompts  univer¬ 
sities,  colleges,  seminaries,  and  high  schools  to  use  it — its  educa¬ 
tional  value.  It  is  the  best  way  to  teach  certain  things,  and  the 
strongest  method  of  making  an  impression,  especially  upon  eye- 
minded  people — and  most  of  us  are  eye-minded,  for  science  says 
that  85  per  cent,  of  our  information  comes  through  sight.  The 
missionary  cause  and  many  others  are  best  presented  by  means  of 
pictures,  and  the  appeal  through  eye-gate,  and  that  means  the 
stereopticon  or  some  equally  effective  instrument. 

There  are  many  other  institutional  features  that  can  be  worked 
out  to  the  advantage  of  a  rural  people  through  a  rural  church. 

The  rural  church  should  plan  upon  developing  the  full  Pro¬ 
testant  organization  of  the  church,  no  less  than  the  city  church. 
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Of  course,  the  services  of  worship  hold  first  place  and  that  rural 
cliuich  is  most  successful  that  has  its  hours  of  worship  and  ap¬ 
pointments  most  regular  and  most  definite.  Any  indefiniteness 
about  the  day  of  worship  lessens  its  efficiency.  When  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  have  services  each  Lord’s  Day  how  frequently  one 
hears  the  excuse  for  non-attendance,  “I  didn’t  know  this  was  the 
day.”  Services,  morning  and  evening  each  Lord’s  Day  is  the 
most  satisfactory  plan  for  a  rural  church. 

A  w  ell  oigamzed  Sunday  School  with  high  ideals  of  religious 
education  and  efficient  workers  should  be  the  thought  for  the 
rural  Sunday  School.  With  the  abundance  of  literature  and  the 
presence  of  a  few  well  educated  people  in  the  community  the 
rural  Sunday  School  is  prepared  for  the  task  before  it. 

If  the  Luther  League  or  other  young  people’s  society  is  of 
value  to  the  young  people  of  the  city,  it  is  of  even  greater  value 
to  the  young  people  of  rural  communities.  The  abundance  of 
organizations  in  the  city  in  the  church  and  outside  of  it  lessens 
the  influence  of  the  young  people’s  society  in  the  city  church,  but 
the  same  organizations  in  the  country  districts  often  provide 
the  only  social  life  for  the  country  boys  and  girls.  They  become 
at  once  tlieii  training  school,  their  means  of  religious  expression 
through  definite  work  for  the  community,  and  at  the  same  time 
offer  social  opportunities. 

-The  omen  of  the  rural  churches  are  usually  well  organized 
as  a  Ladies’  Aid  Society  and  frequently  as  a  Missionary  Siciety. 

The  modern  movement  of  laymen  has  been  felt  in  rural  com¬ 
munities  and  will  advance  to  greater  usefulness  in  the  future.  A 
large  field  is  open  to  laymen  in  leadership  in  the  Church  and  in 
the  community,  especially  in  leading  men  to  see  the  value  of  the 
Church  to  the  community,  and  the  value  of  its  message  to  the 
individual. 

While  we  have  advocated  the  presence  of  the  pastor  in  his  field 
of  labor,  yet  there  remain  many  unoccupied  fields  and  it  is  far 
better  to  have  these  fields  visited  occasionally  rather  than  have 
them  entirely  neglected.  Lor  this  reason  the  average  rural 
chuicli  can  engage  in  neighborhood  work  to  the  advantage  of 
neglected  fields  by  pastoral  oversight  of  several  villages  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  intensive  work  in  one  village  or  community ;  by  the 
organization  of  a  circuit  of  preaching  points  for  week-day  servi¬ 
ces  if  for  nothing  else.  With  rural  evangelization  in  mind  sev- 
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era!  pastors  in  a  community  can  combine  their  efforts  for  servi¬ 
ces  in  schoolhouses  and  neighborhoods. 

Frequently,  a  rural  church  can  look  beyond  its  borders  for 
reinforcement  of  its  efforts.  The  visit  of  city  pastors  for  special 
services  is  very  helpful.  Our  city  pastors  should  make  more 
frequent  visits  to  the  rural  churches  for  their  encouragement  and 
help.  There  should  be  greater  co-operative  work  among  pastors 
of  the  same  synods  and  same  general  bodies.  Reinforcement 
comes  through  the  visits  of  officers  of  synod,  or  secretaries  of  the 
various  boards  and  representatives  of  institutions,  leaders  in  the 
Layman’s  Movement  and  other  projects  of  a  local  character. 
For  the  broader  work  of  the  rural  church  we  can  look  to  the 
extension  departments  of  universities,  and  agricultural  colleges 
for  help  at  a  very  low  cost,  if  any. 

One  feature  in  which  the  rural  church  must  advance  in  order 
to  cope  with  other  forces  and  agencies  in  the  community  is  in 
the  matter  of  the  publicity  given  to  its  work.  The  rural  church 
must  advertise  efficiently.  The  city  churches  have  learned  this 
lesson  but  it  has  not  fully  dawned  upon  rural  workers. 

With  the  rural  free  delivery  of  mail  an  excellent  avenue  is 
open  to  the  rural  church  to  keep  its  work  constantly  before  the 
community.A  farmer  told  me  that  a  church  announcement  re¬ 
ceived  through  the  mail  always  received  more  attention  from  him 
than  an  announcement  from  the  pulpit.  But  it  costs  money  to 
use  the  mail  service  in  keeping  the  church  before  the  community 
Of  course  it  does.  But  money  is  spent  by  every  other  institution 
to  keep  its  work  before  the  public  and  the  rural  church  must 
more  and  more  place  in  its  budget  postage  and  other  items  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  its  work  alive  in  the  community. 

The  rural  communities  still  possess  the  proverbial  gathering 
places  for  the  people  and  they  present  an  opportunity  for  the 
posting  of  printed  or  hand-lettered  notices  calling  attention  to 
services  and  special  features.  The  post  office,  the  stores,  the 
depot,  and  the  school  house  in  the  rural  villages  offer  admirable 
places  for  frequent  and  attractive  notices  of  the  work  of  the 
Church. 

The  telephone  is  used  for  every  kind  of  business,  why  not  for 
the  Church  ?  The  rural  pastor,  and  his  workers,  can  use  it  for 
individual  calls  and  there  is  sufficient  “rubbering”  to  count  upon 
these  individual  calls  to  play  the  part  of  public  announcements. 
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In  many  communities  where  the  “general  ring”  is  used  for  fire 
alarms,  weather  reports,  and  other  features  of  general  interest, 
it  can  be  used  for  the  announcement  of  services,  socials,  and  other 
special  features. 

The  rural  pastor  is  frequently  the  local  correspondent  for  the 

papers  that  enter  the  homes  of  his  constituents,  and  by  this  ser- 

'  «✓ 

vice  he  has  won  the  sympathy,  interest,  and  the  goodwill  of  “ye- 
editor.”  Here  he  can  do  effective  service  in  using  the  press,  the 
ally  of  the  pulpit,  in  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  people  his  mes¬ 
sage  and  his  work.  Editors  are  only  too  willing  to  help  the 
rural  community  in  its  efforts  to  advance  and  especially  to  repay 
their  preacher-correspondent  in  publishing  matter  about  his  work 
and  his  efforts  for  the  rural  community. 

“Printer’s  ink  makes  people  think.”  Here  is  the  rural  church 
worker’s  greatest  opportunity  for  the  publicity  of  his  church. 

A  local  church  paper,  no  matter  how  small  is  better  than  none. 
Through  this  paper  he  can  constantly  keep  the  church  before  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Topic  cards  for  the  sermons  and  addresses 
and  the  young  people’s  meetings  frequently  and  incessantly 
placed  in  the  hands  of  people  will  unfailingly  get  their  attention 
and  interest.  Printed  programs  for  special  occasions  frequently 
paid  for  by  a  modest  “ad”  of  a  local  merchant  enliven  such  gath¬ 
erings  and  provide  those  who  attend  with  a  token  of  the  occasion 
to  carry  away  with  them  for  future  reference.  Printed  an¬ 
nouncements  for  the  special  seasons  of  the  Church  Year,  such  as 
Christmas,  Yew  Year,  Holy  Week,  Easter,  Harvest  Home,  and 
others,  awaken  and  sustain  interest.  The  frequent  use  of  an 
illustration  of  the  church  building,  or  church  grounds,  or  definite 
rooms  in  the  building,  adds  greatly  to  such  printed  matter.  You 
cannot  too  frequently  bring  the  picture  of  the  church  to  the  eye 
of  the  community — this  visualized  idea  of  the  work  of  the  Church 
in  the  community  lingers  long  in  the  mental  eye. 

These  plans  for  the  advertising  of  the  rural  church  have  been 
tried,  and  have  proved  successful  in  the  “tribunal  of  traced  re¬ 
sults."  If  the  rural  church  is  to  advance  in  its  usefulness,  if  it  j 
is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community,  it  must,  in  addition  to 
being  efficient,  inform  the  community  of  its  efficiency.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  whether  the  rural  church  must  advertise,  the 
i  ^  ^  tli  a  t  remains  is,  how  can  it  best  carry  on  its  pub¬ 
licity  work. 
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Above  I  have  suggested  “overchurching”  as  a  cause  of  the  de¬ 
cline  and  inefficiency  of  the  rural  church.  How  does  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  look  upon  this  matter?  There  are  those  who  hold 
that  the  Lutheran  Church  has  a  distinct  message  for  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  has  something  for  every  community  which  without 
the  Lutheran  Church  that  community  loses.  Our  procedure  as 
to  co-ordination,  co-operation  and  federation  will  depend  largely 
upon  our  theory  as  to  overchurching  and  the  importance  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  to  every  community.  In  my  questionnaire  to 
prominent  Lutherans  I  asked  two  related  questions,  “From  the 
Lutheran  view-point  is  there  such  a  thing  as  an  “overchurched” 
community?”  and  “Would  you  ever  advocate  federation  and  the 
surrender  of  the  Lutheran  name?”  To  the  first  question  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  replies : 

Dr.  Gerberding:  “Yes,  especially  where  there  are  several 
synods  represented  in  a  small  community.” 

Dr.  Yarger :  “Yes,  from  the  Lutheran  view-point  there  are 
some  overchurched  communities.  There  are  communities  where 
there  are  entirely  too  many  Lutheran  Churches.  And  there  are 
communities  where  there  are  so  many  denominations  that  the 
planting  of  a  Lutheran  Church  in  the  community  would  be  a 
crime.” 

Dr.  Peery :  “Yes,  many  of  them.”  ■ 

Mr.  Gerhardt:  “No.” 

Dr.  McDowell :  “There  is.  As  time  and  the  public  schools 
make  divisions — national  and  linguistic — in  our  great  Lutheran 
Church  less  reasonable,  justifiable,  and  inevitable  the  tendency 
will  be  toward  an  amicable  adjustment  of  errors  and  evils  along 
this  line.” 

Dr.  Weber:  “No.” 

Dr.  Clutz:  “Certainly.  I  would  not  favor  going  into  a  com¬ 
munity,  already  well  churched,  to  organize  a  Lutheran  Church 
just  because  there  happened  to  be  a  few  Lutherans  there  who 
would  prefer  a  Lutheran  Church.  Sometimes,  however,  we  have 
found  it  expedient,  especially  in  the  West,  to  go  into  communi¬ 
ties  where  there  were  plenty  of  churches  to  accommodate  the 
population,  and  to  start  a  Lutheran  Church,  because  there  was 
a  large  Lutheran  constituency  unreached  by  the  other  churches, 
and  which  they  could  not  reach.  In  some  cases  of  this  kind  we 
have,  in  a  short  time,  gathered  a  larger  congregation  than  all 
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others  combined.  In  such  cases  such  a  procedure  is  justifiable, 

e\en  though  it  might  seem  to  be  going  into  an  already  over- 
churched  community.” 

To  my  related  question,  “Would  you  ever  advocate  federation 

and  the  surrender  of  the  Lutheran  name?”  I  received  the  follow- 
ing  replies: 

Dr.  Gerberding:  “Never.” 

Dr.  larger:  “Yes,  1  would  in  m.any  communities,  in  which  I 
have  been,  advocate  federation,  and  in  some  I  would  favor  giving 
up  the  Lutheran  name.  In  communities  where  the  Lutherans 
are  in  decided  minority,  and  other  denominations  stronger,  I 
would  advocate  for  the  general  good  of  the  community  that  the 
Lutheran  name  be  dropped  and  that  the  members  unite  with  the 
people  to  form  one  strong  and  efficient  congregation.  If  there 

is  ever  to  be  federation  for  the  general  good,  we  can  not  expect 
others  to  do  all  the  yielding.” 

Di.  Peery :  Not  if  there  were  Lutherans  enough  to  keep  up  an 
organization.” 

Mr.  Gerhardt :  “Emphatically  no.” 

Dr.  McDowell :  “Never.” 

Dr.  Weber:  “No.” 

Dr.  Clutz:  Yes,  in  cases  where  the  Lutheran  Church  was 
weak  and  with  no  prospects  of  growth,  or  no  constituency.” 

It  is  tiue  that  many  communities  are  overchurched  and  this 
is  one  of  the  specific  problems  of  the  larger  rural  church  prob¬ 
lem.  How  can  we  federate  or  at  least  co-operate?  There  are 
many  things  to  be  accomplished  along  the  way.  In  general,  we 
all  would  agree  that  where  it  is  clear  that  there  are  too  many 
churches  there  ought  to  be  federation.  But  then  the  trouble  be¬ 
gins.  Who  shall  give  up  and  who  shall  live  ?  What  name  shall 
remain  and  what  name  shall  cease  ? 

We  believe  that  co-operation  will  precede  federation.  It  is 
first  of  all  necessary  that  we  respect  one  another.  I  could  not 
federate  with  a  man  who  does  not  respect  me.  When  the 
churches  begin  mutually  to  respect  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
one  another  then  we  can  begin  to  talk  federation.  Petty  rivalry 
is  one  of  the  worst  things  in  church  life  and  especially  in  rural 
communities.  There  are  a  lot  of  personal  things  and  relations 
vhieh  go  further  to  making  divisions  in  the  rural  church  and 
the  existence  of  various  sects  than  the  things  upon  which  we 
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claim  to  differ.  The  time  has  come  for  rural  churches  to  re¬ 
spect  one  another,  to  co-operate  in  large  measure,  and  if  at  all 
possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  churches  in  a  community  and  in 
this  way  increase  the  efficiency  of  those  that  remain. 

The  rural  churches  should  co-operate  not  only  among  them¬ 
selves,  but  also  with  the  various  agencies  and  forces  that  are  at 
work  for  the  uplift  of  rural  life  such  as  the  county  work  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  recent  times  the  city  has  held  the  focus  of  attention.  All 
attention  was  devoted  to  the  social,  moral,  economic,  and  religi¬ 
ous  problems  of  the  city.  The  tide  is  turning  and  we  see  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  open  country,  the  village,  and  rural  life.  A 
rural  population  will  always  be  essential  to  civilization.  The 
food  supply  is  the  basis  of  life  and  progress. 

There  is  an  evident  awakened  interest  in  rural  life  and  rural 
problems.  The  ruralite  is  no  linger  a  “hayseed”  but  a  “country 
gentleman.5'  He  is  respected.  In  olden  days  the  warrior  class 
was  the  most  highly  respected  class  and  the  agricultural  class 
held  in  disrepute,  but  time  has  changed  our  viewpoint,  so  that 
war  is  passing  away  and  agriculture  is  coming  to  its  own.  The 
new  interest  is  marked  by  a  new  responsibility.  In  assuming 
this  responsibility  for  rural  life  the  Church  is  having  a  great 
part  and  will  have  a  greater  part  in  the  future. 

The  rural  church  of  the  future  will  be  a  church  with  the  com¬ 
munity  ideal — emphasis  being  placed  none  the  less  upon  the 
spiritual  and  the  main  function  of  the  Church,  but  more  upon 
the  social,  the  everyday  life  of  the  people,  and  the  broad  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Church. 

A  very  suggestive  creed  for  the  coming  rural  church  is  that 
promulgated  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  in 
which  it  advocates : 

“The  Church  as  a  Center  for  the  Building  of  the  community. 

“The  Federation  and  the  Co-operation  of  all  the  churches  in 
the  community  in  order  to  make  the  people  one. 

“The  consolidation  of  the  rural  schools  for  the  education  of 
young  men  and  women  for  life  in  the  country. 

“The  promotion  of  scientific  agriculture  in  order  to  conserve 
the  soil  for  our  children. 
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lo  produce  abundance  for  the  consumer,  and  to  keep  the 
farmer’s  income  abreast  of  the  rising  price  of  land. 

'‘The  leadership  in  social  recreation,  for  the  moral  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  youth  and  the  workingmen  of  the  community. 

“Better  living  conditions  in  the  interest  of  the  future ;  and  the 

cherishing  of  the  history  of  the  community  in  memory  of  past 
days. 

“Such  ministry  to  the  community  that  pauperism  shall  be  ex¬ 
cluded  and  the  burden  of  poverty  lifted. 

.  .“The  Preaclling  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  all  the  time  and 
in  every  community.” 

That  Lutheran  Church  which  actually  does  things  will  suc¬ 
ceed.  That  Church  which  gives  the  people  of  the  community 
the  bread  of  life,  the  message  of  the  kingdom  and  gives  it  in 
such  a  way  that  the  people  see  in  it  the  most  helpful  thing  in 
life  can  be  called  a  successful  Church.  That  rural  church  will 
succeed  and  meet  its  opportunities  which  in  some  degree  recog¬ 
nizes  the  need  of  a  trained  leader  and  makes  it  possible  for  him 
ro  serve  the  people,  that  enters  into  service  through  pastoral 
visiting,  evangelism,  temperance  work,  reforms,  religious  educa¬ 
tion,  and  missions,  that  seeks  fellowship  with  neighboring 
churches,  and  actually  associates  with  them  in  efforts,  that  recog¬ 
nizes  the  school,  the  grange,  recreational  efforts  and  health  pro¬ 
jects  as  a  part  of  its  work,  that  follows  a  social  program  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  social  center  for  the  community;  that  values  the  efforts 
toward  unification  of  all  forces  for  the  good  of  the  rural  com¬ 
munity'  ;  and  finally^  extends  its  power  and  influence  into  wider 
circles,  endeavoring  to  influence  the  life  of  nearby  communities. 

Lutheran  pastors  have  within  the  annals  of  Lutheranism  an 
ideal  pastor  whose  significant  service  and  work  as  a  pastor  has 
become  the  example  for  rural  pastors  throughout  the  world— 
John  Frederick  Oberlin.  The  brief  sketch  of  him  in  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Cyclopedia  says : 

John  Fiederick  Oberlin,  a  pioneer  of  home  missions,  born  at 
Strassburg,  Alsace,  of  Lutheran  parents,  1740,  and  died  known 
everywhere  as  The  pastor  of  Steinthal/  in  1826.  As  a  child  he 
already  showed  his  active  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  helpless. 
He  graduated  with  honors  in  Strassburg  University.  He 
thought  of  going  to  Pennsylvania  as  an  itinerant  preacher  among 
the  Lutherans.  Offered  a  chaplaincy  in  the  French  army,  he 
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finally  (1767)  preferred  to  accept  a  call  to  the  parish  of  Wald- 
baeli  in  the  Steintlial  in  the  Vosges  ^fountains,  west  of  Strass- 
burg,  an  extremely  rough  district  in  every  way.  The  people 
lived  like  savages  in  lawlessness,  ignorance,  and  wretched  pov¬ 
erty.  Oberlin  preached  at  Walbac-h  and  its  four  hamlets  the 
plain  gospel,  established  and  maintained  schools,  introduced  new 
methods  of  tillage  and  household  industries,  built  roads,  im¬ 
proved  the  economic  and  social  conditions,  and  above  all  made 
of  practical  heathens  devoted  Christians.  During  the  French 
Revolution  he  wisely  acted  as  the  “Brother  Speaker,77  managing 
to  preach  nothing  but  the  gospel.  Oberlin  was  the  first  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  His  Christian  philanthropy  had  many  imitators.  His 
best  helpers  were  his  wife,  and  his  housekeeper,  Louisa  Schep- 
pler.  His  motto  was  Nothing  without  the  Lord;  everything  for 
Him.'  Dr.  Hase  calls  him  a  “Saint  of  the  Protestant  Church.77 
Stein thal  is  still  in  a  prosperous  condition.77  (Prof.  William 
Wackernagel,  D.D.,  in  Lutheran  Cyclopedia,  p.  352). 

For  the  success  of  the  rural  church  we  must  magnify  its  im¬ 
portance  or  better  still  recognize  the  true  importance  of  its 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  community,  for  the  future  of 
our  cities,  and  the  final  growth  and  success  of  the  kingdom. 

What  has  heretofore  been  the  challenge  of  the  city  to  the  vouth 
of  the  country,  in  the  hope  of  solving  its  problem,  now  becomes 
the  challenge  of  the  country  to  solve  its  fundamental  problems, 
and  revitalize  its  life  and  work. 

The  country  is  sounding  forth  a  call  for  the  Church  to  give 

kJ  O  O 

its  best  energies  to  solve  this  fundamental  problem  of  the 
country,  that  of  the  rural  church  and  its  opportunity. 

THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH. 

In  some  great  day 

CJ 

The  country  church 
Will  find  its  voice 

And  it  will  say : 

“T  stand  in  the  fields 
Where  the  wide  earth  yields 
Her  bounties  of  fruit  and  grain; 
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Where  the  furrows  turn 

Till  the  plowshares  burn 

As  they  come  round  again  and  again; 

Where  the  workers  pray 
With  their  tools  all  day 
In  the  sunshine  and  shadow  and  rain. 

“And  I  bid  them  tell 

Of  the  crops  they  sell 

And  speak  of  the  work  they  have  done; 

I  speed  every  man 

In  his  hope  and  plan 

And  follow  his  day  with  the  sun; 

And  grasses  and  trees 
The  birds  and  the  bees, 

I  know  and  I  feel  every  one. 

“And  out  of  it  all 

As  the  seasons  fall 

I  build  my  great  temple  alway  ; 

I  point  to  the  skies 

But  my  footstone  lies 

In  commonplace  work  of  the  day; 

For  I  preach  the  worth 
Of  the  native  earth — 

To  love  and  to  work  is  to  pray/’ 


[Oct. 


North  Liberty ,  Iowa. 


— L.  H.  Bailey. 
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AETICLE  VIII. 

CURRENT  THEOLOGICAL  THOUGHT. 

I.  IN  ENGLISH.  BY  PROFESSOR  J.  A.  SINGMASTER,  D.D. 

We  quote  from  the  excellent  Educational  number7'  of  The 
Lutheran  Church  Review  for  July,  the  following  from  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  “Ideals  of  Theological  Education"  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Jacobs. 
“A  theological  faculty,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  is  com¬ 
posed  not  of  men  whose  education  is  completed,  but  of  those  who 
are  always  advancing,  and  who  by  their  progress  and  enthusi¬ 
asm,  enkindle  among  their  pupils  like  zeal,  not  only  while  under 
their  immediate  influence,  but  when  removed  from  it.77  “Xor 
do  we  regard  experience  in  the  pastoral  office  of  less  importance 
than  the  intellectual  requirements  for  incumbents  of  professor¬ 
ships.  *  *  *  For  the  practical  work  of  the  pastorate  is  an  ef¬ 
fectual  corrective  of  the  eccentricities  in  which  scholars  whose 
training  is  purely  academic  are  apt  to  fall.77  Turning  from  the 
faculty  to  the  students,  Dr.  Jacobs  deplores  the  fact  that  few  of 
the  candidates  for  the  ministry  come  from  families  where  there  is 
a  literary  atmosphere,  and  that  they  know  little  of  the  contents 
of  the  Bible !  “It  would  be  well  to  ask  everv  student  who  begins 
his  theological  course  how  often  he  has  read  the  entire  Holy 
Volume.  Some  might  resent  it,  but  the  revelation  to  others  of 
their  weakness  would  be  most  beneficial.77  We  heartily  sympa¬ 
thize  with  this  sentiment,  and  have  had  in  mind  for  some  time 
to  seek  to  establish  as  an  entrance  requirement  into  the  Seminary 
ability  to  pass  an  examination  of  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  In  a 
purely  secular  university  of  a  high  grade  the  candidate  for  ad¬ 
mission  must  stand  an  examination  in  “Old  Testament  History.77 
It  might  be  well  also  to  add  an  examination  in  English. 

“The  Seminary  course  is  intended,  first  of  all,  to  lead  into  the 
deeper  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture.  *  *  *  The  theological 
course  should  constantly  stimulate  the  student  to  read  his  Greek 
Testament  in  large  sections,  until  he  is  at  last  at  home  in  it,77 
In  reference  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  Dr.  Jacobs  urges  that  “in¬ 
stead  of  being  insisted  upon  as  of  universal  obligation,  it  be  made 
the  privilege  of  the  better  class  of  students  who  give  decided 
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promise  of  being  able  to  accomplish  something  by  its  use.”  “For 
the  ordinary  preaching  of  the  Gospel  the  Hebrew  is  not  a  neces¬ 
sity.”  “‘It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  for  nine-tenths  of  those 
who  leave  our  seminaries  *  *  the  time  devoted  to  its  study  has 
been  wasted.’’ 

In  speaking  of  a  needed  revision  of  that  “portion  of  symbolics 
in  which  distinctive  doctrines  of  particular  Churches  are  con¬ 
sidered/*'  Dr.  Jacobs  remarks,  “Little  attention  would  be  given 
by  Lutherans  to  specious  appeals  on  behalf  of  Church  union  if  it 
were  clearly  understood  that  in  extending  one  hand  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  other  to  the  Lutheran  Church  the  fact  is  for¬ 
gotten  that  Rome  inflexibly  adheres  to  all  the  decrees  and  canons 
of  Trent,  with  anathema  after  anathema  proclaimed  against  what 
is  central  to  our  Christian  faith  and  fundamental  to  our  Chris¬ 
tian  life.” 

Dr.  Jacobs  argues  that  the  student  should  be  “protected  from 
the  distraction  of  preaching.  He  has  enough  over  which  to 
wrestle  without  imposing  on  him  this  added  responsibility.  He 
either  falls  into  careless  habits  of  preaching  that  are  perpetuated 
through  life,  or  he  arrests  the  attention  that  should  be  given  to 
what  he  is  taught  in  order  to  devote  his  main  care  to  his  ser¬ 
mons.” 


The  London  Quarterly  Review  (July)  contains  a  very  force¬ 
ful  article  on  “The  Effectiveness  of  the  Ministry”  by  Principal 
Forsyth.  He  declares  that  the  ecclesiastical  question  of  the  hour 
is  not  that  of  the  laity  but  that  of  the  ministry.  The  Church 
will  be  what  its  ministry  makes  it.  The  Church  is  made  by  its 
gospel,  and  the  gospel  is  the  special  trust  of  the  ministry.  And 
the  first  test  of  an  effective  ministry  is  its  effectiveness  on  the 
Church.  It  has  not  to  reform  the  world,  but  to  create  a  Church 
for  the  world’s  reformation.  Evangelization  is  the  work  of  the 
Church  through  its  preachers,  not  of  the  preachers,  who  may  use 
the  Church  and  grow  egoistic  in  doing  it.  There  is  some  ten¬ 
dency  in  it  to  be  acting  directly  on  the  world  with  the  Church 
for  a  platform,  instead  of  acting  directly  on  the  Church,  and  on 
the  world  through  it.  The  function  of  the  ministry  is  creative , 
rather  than  consoling,  cheering,  reforming,  for  it  wields  the 
new-creating  Word.  The  minister  is  not  the  servant  of  the 
Church;  he  is  the  apostle  to  it,  the  mouthpiece  of  Christ’s  gos- 
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pel,  the  servant  of  the  Word,  and  of  the  Church  only  for  that 
sake.  The  ministry  is  a  sacramental  office,  not  functional.  It 
is  the  trustee  of  the  one  sacrament  of  the  Word.  That  sacrament 
of  the  Word  is  what  gives  value  to  all  other  sacraments.  They 
are  not  ends,  thev  are  but  means  to  that  grace.  Thev  are  but 
visible,  tangible  modes  of  conveying  the  same  gospel  which  is 
audible  in  the  Word.  It  is  the  sacramental  power  not  to  change 
elements  but  to  change  souls,  to  regenerate  personality. 

The  ministerial  office  has  four  functions  in  which  it  must  be 
effective.  (1)  Preaching.  The  ministry  represents  God  and 
carries  the  word  of  His  mercy  to  the  Church  and  the  world.  Xay 
more,  it  conveys  God  in  His  grace.  Preaching  the  gospel  is  a 
great  sacramental  deed,  whatever  preaching  sermons  may  be. 
It  is  not  apostles  people  are  tired  of,  but  the  pulpit.  It  is  the 
sermons  that  weary  them,  not  the  gospel.  Preaching  the  gospel 
is  far  more  truly  a  deed,  an  act  of  personality,  than  the  priests 
in  the  mass.  (2)  Pastoral  Work.  This  is  but  a  special  act  of 
the  others.  It  brings  the  gospel  to  each  door.  (3)  Liturgical 
Work — and  especially  leading  in  public  prayer.  Here  the  min¬ 
ister  is  no  more  prophet  but  priest.  His  voice  does  not  now  come 
to  the  Church,  but  from  it.  If  acoustics  permitted  it,  he  should 
have  his  back  to  the  people.  As  priest  the  ministry  offers  to 
God  the  Church's  soul,  as  prophet  it  offers  to  men  the  salvation 
of  God.  (4)  Other  Functions.  The  ministry  is  social  and  phi¬ 
lanthropic.  Here  the  minister  must  be  on  his  guard.  It  is  not 
good  for  the  minister  to  be  an  almoner.  That  is  the  work  of  the 
laity. 

A.  D.  McLaren  of  Berlin,  Germany,  discusses  German  Pro¬ 
testantism  in  The  Hibbert  Journal  (July),  especially  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  recent  defections  and  departures  from  the  State 
Church  of  Prussia.  The  author  is  apparently  not  only  opposed 
to  the  State-Church,  but  to  Protestantism  itself.  Xevertheless 
his  view  of  the  situation — the  Austrittsbewegung—is  worthy  of 
attention.  He  calls  attention  to  the  comparatively  small  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Protestant  Churches  in  Berlin.  Out  of  a  Protestant 
population  of  over  two  million,  on  a  confirmation  Sunday  re¬ 
cently  there  was  a  total  attendance  of  onlv  thirty-five  thousand. 
In  visiting  imposing  edifices  in  several  German  cities  he  found 
them  “pictures  of  pathetic  emptiness.”  In  small  places,  how- 
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ever,  the  Churches  are  well  filled,  but  “the  old-time  piety”  with 

family  prayers  and  Bible-reading  is  more  than  on  the  wane. 

Within  the  last  half  century  the  Prussian  Church  has  had  no 

«/ 

hold  on  the  common  people  in  the  cities.  In  the  past  it  exercised 
an  immeasurable  influence  on  the  national  life;  but  to-day  it  is 
merely  the  political-religious  side  of  Prussianism.  The  mass  of 
the  people  are  hostile  to  this  Church  (1)  because  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  Christianity  has  moved  somewhat  from  its  primitive 
ideals  and  has  been  misused  to  bolster  up  the  Prussian  State- 
idea;  (2)  they  recognize  the  gap  between  the  “modern”  world 
view  and  that  of  the  old  dogmatic  system. 

The  author  quotes  the  Jesuit  priest  Pump,  who  holds  that 

Protestantism  began  to  break  up  from  the  day  it  was  formulated, 

and  that  it  is  improbable  that  it  will  ever  again  become  a  vital 

force  in  the  national  life  of  Germany.  The  author  doubts 

«/ 

whether  any  form  of  Christianity  was  ever  assimilated  bv  North- 
ern  Europe.  It  remains  an  exotic  religion  which  a  thousand 
years  have  not  been  able  to  acclimatise.  The  present  movement, 
he  alleges,  is  not  the  outgrowth  of  so-called  rationalism  or  Higher 
Criticism  or  materialism,  but  of  a  new  world-view,  which  how¬ 
ever  is  not  destitute  of  a  spiritual  quality.  Neither  the  world- 
view"  of  the  Roman  Church  or  of  the  Bible  has  ever  satisfied  any 
great  German  thinker.  The  Austrittsbewegung  was  originally 
a  religious,  not  a.  political  movement. 

“The  Historical  Character  of  Genesis”  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  the  Theological  Magazine  (July),  by  Dr.  George 
Sc-hodde  of  Columbus.  His  reasoning  is  so  simple  and  his  con¬ 
clusions  so  sound  that  w-e  are  pleased  to  call  attention  to  it.  He 
says  that  the  critics  endeavor  to  disprove  the  historical  char¬ 
acter  of  the. patriarchs  by  applying  dogmatic  principles  such  as 
that  no  nation  knows  who  its  original  founders  were.  In  an¬ 
swer  it  can  be  said  that  the  history  of  Israel  is  and  has  been 
unique.  When  it  is  said  further  that  Abraham’s  life  was  one 
great  trial  of  faith,  the  critics  hold  that  this  is  a  psychological 
impossibility.  But  over  against  this  may  be  cited  the  cases  of 
men  like  Paul  and  Luther  whose  influence  extends  over  centuries. 

Sometimes  the  argument  against  Genesis  is  based  on  time  that 
elapsed  between  events  and  their  recording — especially  of  the 
records  were  made  as  late  as  the  8th  century  B.  C.  Hence  the 
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stories  must  be  regarded  as  myths.  But  against  this  we  have 
the  testimony  of  the  prophets  (whose  records  are  supposed  to  be 
older)  that  the  patriarchs  were  real  persons  and  that  various  oc¬ 
currences  were  historic.  Moreover  the  New  Testament  and  our 
Lord  accept  the  historicity  of  Genesis. 

The  attempt  to  find  in  the  Bible  a  pre-Mosaic  stage  in  the 
ideas  of  man  concerning  God,  and  the  further  attempt  to  show 
that  polytheism  characterized  the  original  belief  are  only  pre- 
versions  of  the  record.  The  same  is  true  of  various  other  hy¬ 
potheses  of  destructive  criticism,  for  which  we  have  no  space 
here. 

The  positive  reasons  for  the  historicity  of  Genesis  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Both  the  individuality  of  the  patriarchs  as  well  as  their 
significance  in  the  entire  development  of  the  history  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  and  then  their  different  missions  individually,  fur- 
ther  the  truthful  portraiture  of  their  method  of  living,  which  had 
not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  permanent  settlement,  and,  finally, 
the  fact  that  the  prophets,  the  New  Testament,  and  above  all 
Jesus  himself  regards  their  historical  character  as  something  self- 
evident,  make  the  conviction  a  certainty,  that  we  must  insist 
upon  their  being  historical  personages,  especially,  too,  because 
the  attacks  on  this  as  also  the  efforts  to  explain  these  narratives 
on  other  grounds,  must  be  declared  to  be  failures.  To  this  we 
must  add  the  following:  If  Moses  were  the  founder  of  the  reli 
gion  of  Israel,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  possible  that  a  theory 
would  have  been  invented  and  found  acceptance,  to  rob  Moses  of 
this  honor  by  the  invention  of  the  story  of  the  patriarchs.  But 
rather  the  opposite  is  the  case,  and  this  older  revelation  of  God 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  make  Moses’  work  intelligible 
and  possible.” 

We  must,  however,  not  forget  that  in  the  opening  chapters  of 
Genesis  the  chief  interest  is  to  be  attached  to  the  religious  and 
moral  teaching  since  it  is  evidently  not  the  purpose  of  the  Bible 
to  give  us  scientific  knowledge  in  scientific  form.  “It  will  be  a 
wise  thing,  from  the  very  outset  not  to  be  too  timid  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  to  concede  considerable  liberty  in  this  matter.” 

Nevertheless  the  divergent  results  of  scientific  research  sug¬ 
gest  great  caution  in  the  acceptance  of  this  or  that  so-called  re¬ 
sult.  Frequent  confirmations  of  the  Bible  are  furnished  by  sci¬ 
ence.  Even  a  so  much  derided  matter  as  the  form  of  Noah’s  ark 
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lias  ceased  to  be  ludicrous  in  the  eyes  of  the  critics,  since  “special¬ 
ists  declare  the  modern  ocean  sailing  vessel  is  more  and  more 
constructed  according  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  ark. 

The  similarity  of  biblical  and  Babylonian  accounts  of  creation 
and  the  deluge  has  been  exaggerated.  The  former  are  simple, 
plain  and  monotheistic,  the  latter  are  bound  up  with  the  grossest 
superstition  and  heathenism.  Moreover,  it  is  entirely  credible 
that  out  of  an  original  or  primitive  revelation,  Israel  received  and 
preserved  the  truth,  while  among  other  nations  it  was  emptied  of 
its  contents  or  was  perverted. 

The  Review  and  Expositor  (July)  publishes  the  substance  of 
a  very  sensible  address  on  “The  Seminary  as  a  Denominational 
Asset,”  delivered  by  Dr.  Lipsey  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Semi¬ 
nary  on  Founder's  Day. 

We  are  sure  that  the  importance  and  influence  of  the  Seminary 
are  greatly  under-estimated,  probably  because  it  does  its  work 
quietly  and  the  number  of  students  is  always  small.  Occasion¬ 
ally  it  is  even  held  up  to  ridicule  as  inefficient  and  antiquated  by 
those  who  have  never  spent  a  day  within  its  walls,  or  who  wasted 
their  time  and  aggravated  the  professor  while  “passing  through”' 
the  course.  Dr.  Lipsey  speaks  lovingly  and  enthusiastically  of 
his  Seminary.  First  he  justifies  “the  Denominational  Idea”  on 
three  grounds  (a)  efficiency,  (b)  loyalty  to  truth  and  to  Christ, 
(c)  the  necessary  and  inevitable  expression  of  life.  Secondly, 
he  considers  “the  Seminary  as  an  Expression  of  the  Denomina¬ 
tional  Idea.”  Thirdly,  he  treats  of  “the  Value  of  the  Seminary 
as  an  Asset.”  It  stands  (a)  for  scholarship,  (b)  for  missionary 
enterprise,  (c)  for  personal  evangelism,  (d)  for  spiritual  life  and 
power,  and  (e)  for  loyalty  to  the  Book. 

The  Harvard  Theological  Review  (July)  has  an  interesting 
article  on  the  “Churches  of  France,”  from  the  pen  of  Albert  Leo, 
a  pastor  of  the  Deformed  Church.  He  sketches  the  rupture  be¬ 
tween  the  government  and  the  papacy,  putting  the  blame  largely 
on  the  latter.  The  years  following  the  disastrous  Franco-Prus- 
sian  War  of  1870,  “saw  the  Catholics  becoming  or  remaining 
masters  of  France.’  ’They  were  everywhere  deferred  to,  yet  they 
were  malcontents.  Religious  enthusiasm  was  wanting.  Instead 
of  following  religious  paths,  the  Catholics  wandered  into  the  by¬ 
roads  of  politics,  arousing  opposition  and  retaliation,  until  finally 
a  violent  separation  occurred.  The  author  is  of  the  opinion 
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that  if  the  Catholics  had  adjusted  themselves  to  the  law  of  sepa¬ 
ration  of  1905,  it  would  have  resulted  to  their  great  advantage, 
and  they  might  have  retained  the  income  of  their  funds  and  real 
estate;  but  the  unwisdom  of  the  Bomish  Curia  practically  de¬ 
prived  them  of  everything.  The  congregations,  however,  retain 
the  use  of  the  church  edifices,  without  owning  them,  but  have 
lost  the  clerical  residences.  The  Church  has  become  independ¬ 
ent  in  its  internal  affairs. 

The  Protestant  world  has  been  less  excited  by  the  law  of  sepa¬ 
ration  than  the  Catholic.  Nevertheless,  the  expected  union 
among  the  several  branches  was  not  realized.  The  Lutherans 
adapted  their  constitution  to  the  law  of  separation.  The  Be- 
formed  have  not  been  able  to  heal  their  own  divisions.  Pro¬ 
testantism  has  not  rallied  around  the  Church.  The  benevo¬ 
lence  of  many  of  its  people  goes  to  undenominational  institutions. 
Christian  Associations  have  done  a  vast  amount  of  good,  even 
furnishing  pastors  for  the  Churches.  The  Protestant  press  is 
not  very  flourishing,  though  the  outlook  is  improving. 

The  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  whole  situation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  “many  of  the  French  people  have  become  weary  of  the 
thought,  as  shallow  as  it  is  cold,  which  has  prevailed  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  Taine’s  intellectualism,  B-enan’s  dilettantism,  no 
longer  hold  undisputed  sway.  Part  of  the  present  generation 
honestly  desires,  nay  it  is  truer  to  say  thirsts  with  a  passionate 
thirst  to  know  the  whole  truth  of  things.” 

Since  the  above  article  was  published  the  frightful  curse  of 
war  has  fallen  upon  France.  What  effect  it  will  have  upon  the 
Church  remains  to  be  seen.  Protestantism  has  had  on  the  whole 
but  small  opportunity  amid  fiery  trials  in  France.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  present  evils  may  be  overruled  for  the  advancement  of 
Protestant  Christianity. 


I 
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II.  IN  GERMAN.  BY  PROFESSOR  ABDEL  ROSS  WENTZ,  PH.D. 


One  of  the  most  important  factors  within  the  German  Church 
today  is  the  modern  pietistic  movement.  It  is  important  not 
only  for  what  it  indicates  but  also  because  of  its  own  vast  magni¬ 
tude  and  influence.  Like  a  deep  river  it  flows  along  quietly 
and  placidly  but  with  great  power,  and  not  infrequently  it  com¬ 
pletely  escapes  the  eye  of  the  observer  who  views  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  landscape  from  the  distance.  Yet  it  is  a  very  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  determining  the  lay  of  the  ground  and  it  dare  not  be 
overlooked  when  we  seek  to  explore  the  current  of  religious 
thought  in  the  Fatherland. 

In  German  this  movement  is  known  as  the  Gemeinschaftsbe- 
wegung  and  this  is  a  word  that  is  very  familiar  to  every  one  who 
is  at  all  acquainted  with  Church  life  and  religious  movements  in 
Germany.  Since  there  is  no  exact  English  equivalent  for  this 
German  expression  and  since  the  movement  which  it  designates 
has  so  much  in  common  with  the  pietists  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  it  may  perhaps  best  be  spoken  of  in  English  as  Modern 
German  Pietism. 

rhe  modern  pietistic  movement  in  Germany  contains  many 
elements  that  give  cause  for  rejoicing  among  earnest  Christians. 
It  aims  at  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  individual  and  cultivates 
various  aspects  of  Church  life  and  Church  work,  and  thus  it  ex¬ 
erts  an  influence  that  is  both  profound  and  wholesome.  If  the 
Austrittsbewegung  of  recent  origin  has  opened  our  view  to  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  dark  aspects  of  ecclesiastical  life  in  the  Fatherland,  a 
brief  study  of  the  Gemeinscliaftsbeiuegung  may  call  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  one  of  the  brighter  sides  of  the  same  picture. 

Yot  that  the  two  movements  are  parallel  phenomena.  They 
are  very  different,  not  only  in  color  and  direction,  but  also  in 
origin  and  history  and  aim.  .  The  movement  for  withdrawal 
from  the  Church  is  actuated  by  hate,  totally  destructive  in  its 
aims,  sudden  in  its  appearance,  precipitate  in  its  acts,  and  car¬ 
ried  upon  the  wings  of  a  mighty  agitation.  Whereas  the  modern 
pietistic  movement  is  almost  imperceptible  in  its  beginnings,  has 
been  more  than  a  generation  in  its  growing,  operates  quietly  and 
unobtrusively,  aims  entirely  at  construction  and  conservation, 
and  uses  as  its  sole  weapon  the  constraining  power  of  Christ’s 
love.  The  attitude  of  these  modern  pietists  towards  the  estab- 
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lished  Church  organization  has  varied  with  the  times  and  the 
places  of  their  activities.  And  the  attitude  of  the  State- Shurch 
towards  the  pietists  has  not  been  uniform,  nor  is  it  to-day  the 
same  in  all  parts  of  the  Church.  But  nowhere  and  at  no  time 
have  these  relations  been  expressly  antagonistic,  for  in  esesnce 
the  pietistic-  movement  is  not  a  movement  against  the  Church 
nor  a  movement  apart  fram  the  Church  but  a  movement  within 
the  Church  itself. 

In  a  certain  sense  this  pietistic  movement  may  be  regarded  as 
the  German  counterpart  of  the  various  evangelistic  movements 
that  have  manifested  themselves  in  the  last  few  decades  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  In  fact,  in  one  aspect  of  its  activity  this 
modern  German  pietism  is  quite  regularly  referred  to  as  the 
Evangelizationsbewegung.  But  the  evangelistic  operations  of 
the  pietists  differ  widel}'  from  the  “campaigns’'  of  America  and 
England  in  that  they  are  less  sporadic  in  their  efforts,  more  sys¬ 
tematic  in  their  working,  and  better  adapted  to  the  German 
character  and  temperament,  thorough-going,  deep-seated,  and 
calculated  for  permanence. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  intelligently  the  current  German  re¬ 
ligious  periodicals  or  to  understand  the  many  allusions  to  pres- 
ent-dav  religious  conditions  in  Germanv  without  some  knowl- 
edge  of  the  Gemeinscliaftsbewegung.  It  has  engaged  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  tens  of  thousands  and  it  has  aroused  the  interest  and  held 
the  attention  of  many  more.  Much  is  said  and  written  about 
the  movement  in  German  periodical  publications,  but  systematic 
presentation  in  brief  compass  is  not  easy.  Perhaps  our  readers 
will  best  understand  the  movement  if  we  trace  with  a  few  strokes 
its  origin  and  its  development  to  the  present.  Then  we  may 
set  forth  in  outline  the  present  extent  of  the  movement  and  its 
ways  and  means  of  operation.  And  finally  we  shall  consider 
briefly  the  weakness  of  the  movement  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  and  its  features  of  value. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 


Two  lines  of  historical  development  have  combined  to  give 


origin  to  the  modern  pietistic  movement.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  old  pietistic  movement  itself,  closely  associated  with  the 
names  of  Spener  and  Franc-ke.  All  through  the  200  years  that 
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passed  from  the  time  that  Spencer  began  his  collegium  pictatis 
in  Frankfurt  to  the  first  conventicles  in  connection  with  the 
modern  movement,  straight  lines  may  be  traced.  Xorth  and 
south  in  the  Fatherland,  upon  Lutherans  and  Reformeds,  the 
Pietism  of  Frankfurt  and  Halle  had  wrought  so  deep  an  influ- 
enc  and  gained  so  firm  a  hold  that  neither  the  storms  of  persecu¬ 
tion  nor  the  withering  winds  of  rationalism  were  able  to  kill  it 
off  entirely.  All  through  the  18th  century  its  influence  con¬ 
tinued  here  and  there.  Meetings  of  laymen  for  the  purpose  of 
Bible  study  and  common  edification  continued  to  be  held,  especi¬ 
ally  among  people  of  the  third  estate.  These  conventicles  were 
very  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  in  part  mystic  and  separatistic. 

With  the  wave  of  evangelism  that  swept  over  Germany  early  in 
the  19th  century  new  life  was  infused  into  these  remnants  of 
Pietism.  Their  circles  were  widened  and  their  spheres  of  en¬ 
deavor  enlarged.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  century  these  heirs 
of  the  Pietists  began  to  forsake  their  quietistic  attitude  towards 
life  and  to  devote  themselves  more  and  more  to  the  practical 
tasks  of  Christian  activity,  such  as  the  dissemination  of  God’s 
Word  and  the  propagation  of  missions,  both  foreign  and  inner. 
The  impulse  to  this  aggressiveness  came  from  England.  And 
then  in  the  seventies  there  came  across  the  Channel  a  second 
stream  of  influence  which  united  with  the  remaining  legacy  of 
17th  and  18th  century  Pietism  to  bring  about  the  modern  pie- 
tistic  movement. 

This  second  line  of  influence  emanated  from  the  Oxford  meet¬ 
ings  of  Robert  Pearsall  Smith.  These  meetings  had  their  own 
historical  antecedents  in  Puritanism,  Methodism,  and  Darbyism 
or  Plymouth  Brethernism.  The  Smith  meetings  began  in  Ox¬ 
ford  in  1874.  Smith  had  once  been  a  Quaker,  had  afterwards 
been  closely  associated  with  Moody,  and  in  his  subsequent  teach¬ 
ings  showed  the  effects  chiefly  of  Methodist  influence.  His  Ox¬ 
ford  meetings  had  as  their  expressed  purpose  “the  promotion  of 
scriptural  holiness.”  They  aimed  more  at  the  sanctification  of 
saints  than  at  the  revival  of  sinners.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
speaker  and  the  force  of  his  personality  attracted  large  crowds 
and  won  hosts  of  friends  for  his  views. 

The  influence  of  the  meetings  spread  to  the  continent.  The 
following  year  Smith  visited  Germany  and  held  impressive 
meetings  in  Berlin,  Stuttgart,  and  Basel.  Men  of  influence 
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soon  caught  his  spirit  and  set  about  to  promote  holiness  among 
their  fellow  Christians.  Especially  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtem- 
berg  did  the  propaganda  flourish.  The  Methodists  of  Germany 
rejoiced,  but  in  vain  did  they  seek  to  divert  the  new  movement  to 
their  own  cause.  Many  of  the  Churchmen  looked  askance  upon 
the  operations  of  Smith  and  his  followers.  But  it  is  certain  that 
the  Oxford  ideas  and  methods  found  fruitful  soil  for  growth  in 
the  remnants  of  Pietism  still  to  be  found  in  Germany,  and  it 
was  chiefly  among  these  circles  that  they  took  root  and  flour¬ 
ished.  The  transplanting,  however,  brought  about  a  change,  so 
that  the  fruit  of  the  union,  the  G emeinschaftsb eive gang ,  differs 
essentially  both  from  the  Oxford  movement  and  from  the  Piet¬ 
ism  of  Spener  and  Francke. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

The  influence  of  this  new  form  of  pietism  was  early  felt  in 
three  directions.  In  the  first  place,  the  gatherings  of  Chris¬ 
tians  which  it  brought  about  aroused  a  feeling  of  fellowship 
among  those  who  were  seriously  in  earnest  about  their  Christian 
profession.  Measures  were  taken  to  cultivate  this  Christian  fel¬ 
lowship  and  this  unity  of  spirit,  and  closed  circles  of  Christians 
were  established  for  that  purpose.  In  the  second  place,  these 
earnest  Christians  began  to  realize  that  they  owed  a  duty  to  the 
irreligious  masses  all  about  them,  and  so  practical  means  were 
devised  for  the  evangelizing  of  the  .masses.  In  the  third  place, 
the  personal  influence  of  Smith  continued  to  manifest  itself  in 
the  furtherance  of  his  own  peculiar  doctrine  of  sanctification. 
Each  of  these  three  lines  of  influence  recurs  distinctlv  in  the  his- 

o 

torical  development  of  the  modern  pietistic  movement. 

Corresponding  to  these  three  aspects  of  the  modern  pietistic 
movement  in  its  early  stages,  there  are  three  names  that  are 
specially  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  movement.  The  first 
of  these  is  Jasper  v.  Oertzen.  He  early  came  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Johann  Heinrich  Wichern,  the  father  of  inner  missions, 
and  for  five  years,  beginning  in  1870,  he  held  a  position  in  the 
Rauhes  Haus.  Then  for  nine  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
city  mission  of  Hamburg.  From  1873  to  1893  he  was  also  the 
president  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Society  for  Inner  Missions, 
and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  was  especially  active  in  pro- 
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moting  those  little  circles  of  Christian  laymen  which  aimed  at 
the  cultivation  of  Christian  fellowship. 

The  second  name  of  prominence  in  connection  with  the  origin 
of  the  movement  is  that  of  Theodore  Christlieb.  As  professor 
of  practical  theology  at  Bonn  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
moral  depravity  and  the  religious  indifference  of  the  times  and 
with  tne  fact  that  German  State-C’hurchism  was  not  taking  any 
adequate  measures  to  overcome  these  conditions.  In  1881:  he  be¬ 
gan  to  agitate  in  favor  of  the  office  of  evangelist  in  the  Church. 
Conferences  were  held  to  discuss  the  matter,  committees  were 
appointed,  funds  were  gathered,  and  in  1886  a  school  for  the 
training  of  evangelists  was  begun  in  Bonn  under  Christlieb’s 
direction.  The  laymen  thus  trained  became  an  important  factor 
in  the  modern  pietistic  movement. 

The  third  prominent  personality  connected  with  the  origin  of 
the  mo\  ement  was  Theodore  J ellinghaus.  The  practical  impulse 
to  an  organized  movement  came  chiefly  from  the  other  two  men 
but  Jellinghaus  was  the  means  of  giving  color  to  a  certain  theo¬ 
logical  phase  of  the  movement  that  has  since  become  quite  im¬ 
portant.  He  had  sojourned  in  Oxford  and  had  cone  to  hold  very 
decided  views  concerning  immediate  sanctification  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  complete  holiness  in  the  Christian  life.  In  1880  he 
wrote  his  book,  ‘‘Complete  Salvation  in  the  Present.”  Soon  he 
was  urged  by  the  brethren  to  take  laymen  into  his  house  and 
train  them  for  the  conducting  of  devotional  meetings.  This  he 
began  to  do  in  1885.  During  the  next  eight  years  he  instructed 
73  brethren  in  his  own  house  and  imbued  them  with  his  peculiar 
views  on  holiness.  Thus  there  was  imparted  to  the  movement  a 
theological  strain  that  afterwards  proved  embarrassing. 

The  organization  which  established  Christlieb’s  school  for 
evangelists  was  known  as  The  German  Union  for  Evangeliza¬ 
tion.  It  met  each  year.  In  1887  it  decided  to  call  an  open  con¬ 
ference  to  meet  the  following  year  at  Gnadau.  The  objects  of 
the  conference  were  stated  as  follows :  to  emphasize  more  strongly 
the  doctrine  of  sanctification,  and  to  arouse  and  equip  the  laity 
for  work  in  promoting  Christian  fellowship  and  general  evange¬ 
lization.  An  open  invitation  was  extended  to  every  one  who 
recognized  the  right  and  duty  of  laymen  to  work  in  the  Church, 
who  recognized  private  edification  as  a  necessary  supplement  to 
the  public  Church  service,  and  who  also  regarded  the  established 
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State-Church  as  a  divine  blessing.  The  Conference  met  in  1888 
and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  famous  Gnadau  Conferences 
which  have  met  biennially  ever  since  and  have  always  consti¬ 
tuted  the  central  organization  of  the  entire  movement.  Oertzen 
was  the  presiding  officer  at  the  three  Conferences  held  before  his 
death. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  Conference  in  1890  the  first  regular 
national  organization  was  established  in  the  form  of  a  national 
“committee  for  the  cultivation  of  Christian  fellowship  and  evan¬ 
gelical  piety.”  The  first  act  of  this  committee  was  to  begin  the 
publication  of  a  monthly  paper  with  the  name  “Philadelphia.”' 
In  three  years  the  paper  had  a  subscription  list  of  nearly  5,000. 
The  fourth  Conference  in  1894  imposed  another  important  duty 
upon  the  national  committee  by  charging  them  with  the  task  of 
making  aggressive  propaganda  for  the  movement.  They  were 
authorized  to  take  measures  looking  towards  intensive  evangeli- 
zation  and  the  rapid  spreading  of  the  pietistic  movement  to  such 
communities  as  had  not  yet  established  devotional  circles  or  so¬ 
cieties  of  earnest  Christian  lavmen.  The  national  committee 
thus  constituted  and  thus  empowered  has  always  formed  the 
apex  of  the  organized  movement.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
trace  here  the  subsequent  development  of  that  committee  in  its 
activities  nor  the  less  essential  details  of  the  pyramidal  organi¬ 
zation  from  the  national  committee  down  to  the  individual  little 

band  of  lavmen.  Suffice  it  to  sav  that  in  1901  the  national  com- 
«/  «/ 

mittee  was  legally  registered  as  a  corporation  under  the  title, 
“The  German  Philadelphia  Society,”  with  a  constitution  of  19 
lengthy  articles. 

How  the  movement  has  grown,  how  the  organization  has  been 
perfected  step  by  step,  how  it  has  spread  until  it  has  established 
a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  societies  in  every  part  of  Germany, 
how  its  scope  has  widened  and  its  activities  multiplied  in  the 
pursuit  of  its  main  purpose,  and  what  has  taken  place  at  the 
Gnadau  Conferences,  will  appear  in  effect  when  we  turn  now 
to  consider  the  facts  and  figures  that  indicate  the  present  extent 
of  the  movement  and  the  various  phases  of  its  operations. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

The  smallest  unit  in  the  whole  movement  is  the  individual 
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circle  or  society  of  pietists.  Each  of  these  is  known  as  a  Ge- 
meinschaft,  which  may  be  defined  as  a  voluntary  association  of 
C  hristians  in  a  particular  community  to  hold  regular  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  common  edification  but  without  any  regular 
connection  with  the  pastor  or  the  Church  organization.  The 
formation  of  such  a  society  may  come  about  in  one  of  two  ways. 
Either  the  remnants  of  17th  and  18th  century  Pietism  are  seiz¬ 
ed  upon  and  turned  into  the  channels  of  the  modern  movement, 
retaining  somewhat  of  their  old  character  but  aligning  them¬ 
selves  with  the  national  organization  of  the  new  movement.  Or 
else  thoroughly  virgin  soil  is  occupied  and  an  entirely  new  or¬ 
ganization  is  formed.  The  former  method  is  most  common  in 
southwestern  Germany  where  the  Old  Pietism  flourished  so  luxu¬ 
riantly  and  where  its  effects  are  still  most  clearly  seen.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  there  are  at  present  about  800  pietistic 
circles,  varying  in  membership  from  200  to  1,000  (in  Stuttgart) 
souls.  Most  of  these  were  built  upon  the  remains  of  Spener’s 
influence  in  that  part  of  German}".  In  other  places  the  usual 
way  of  beginning  is  for  a  few  laymen  to  meet  each  week  at  some 
home  for  the  discussion  of  some  passage  of  Scripture.  Then  in 
the  course  of  time  these  individuals  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
call  together  a  larger  circle  of  Christians  in  their  locality.  This 
larger  gathering  then  begins  to  hold  regular  devotional  meetings 
apart  from  the  Church  services  and  outside  of  the  Church  build¬ 
ing  either  with  or  without  the  presence  of  the  pastor.  These 
meetings  soon  organize  themselves  into  a  Gemeinschaft  and  iden¬ 
tify  themselves  with  the  national  movement  by  sending  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  a  district'  conference.  This  district  conference  has 
an  executive  committee  which  is  usually  registered  as  a  legal  or¬ 
ganization  and  is  then  permitted  to  have  a  representative  on  the 
national  committee.  Thus  the  individual  society  is  related  to 
the  national  movement  and  becomes  an  integral  part  in  the  great 
organism. 

In  the  formation  of  the  individual  societies  of  pietists  three 
lines  of  consideration  are  had  in  mind.  They  are  important  be¬ 
cause  they  determine  very  definitely  the  aims  and  operations  of 
the  movement.  In  the  first  place,  the  argument  is  made  that 
the  regular  congregations  are  for  the  most  part  dead.  They 
need  to  be  revived.  The  only  way  to  do  this  is  for  positive,  ag¬ 
gressive  Christians  to  bind  themselves  together  and  assume  the 
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leadership.  Luther’s  own  words  are  quoted:  “Those  who  are  in 
earnest  about  their  Christianity  and  want  to  confess  the  Gospel 
with  hand  and  mouth,  should  write  down  their  names  and  gather 
themselves  together  privately  for  prayer,  for  reading,  for  baptiz¬ 
ing,  for  the  reception  of  the  sacrament,  and  for  the  practice  of 
other  Christian  works.”  (Deutsche  Messe  und  Ordnung  des 
Gottesdienstes) .  Spener  is  quoted  and  Bengel’s  example  is 
cited.  The  precious  sensitive  plant  of  devoted  Christian  life 
must  be  preserved  from  extinction.  To  that  end  it  must  be 
nourished  and  fostered  and  sheltered  from  the  choking  weeds  of 
worldliness. 

A  second  motive  for  the  establishment  of  these  pietistic  cir¬ 
cles  is  based  upon  the  need  of  communion  among  the  saints. 
Not  only  must  earnest  Christians'  separate  themselves  from  the 
indifferent  masses,  but  experience  has  also  taught  that  Christians 
who  are  faithful  and  devoted  always  feel  the  need  of  association 
and  fellowship  with  persons  who  are  like-minded  with  them¬ 
selves.  There  must  be  some  opportunity  for  the  exchange  of 
spiritual  gifts  in  Christian  love,  and  such  opportunity  can  be 
found  only  in  the  bosom  of  the  closed  circle.  It  is  this  idea  of 
close  association,  the  cultivation  of  Christian  fellowship  and  the 
mutual  interchange  between  the  individual  pietist  and  the  de¬ 
voted  circle  to  which  he  belongs,  that  has  given  the  name  Ge- 
meinschaftsbewegung  to  the  whole  movement. 

A  third  consideration,  closely  related  to  the  first,  is  the  felt 
need  that  the  laity  should  be  of  real  assistance  to  the  pastor  in 
the  work  of  his  parish,  stimulating  him  to  undertake  practical 
tasks  of  Christian  love,  and  furnishing  him  with  the  necessary 
hands  and  purses  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  tasks.  Where 
this  motive  predominates  the  pastor  is  usually  a  member  of  the 
Gemeinschaft  though  not  usually  its  leader.  It  is  this  motive 
that  has  made  these  pietists  so  active  in  all  kinds  of  Christian 
work  and  all  forms  of  missionary  endeavor. 

Now^  the  activities  of  the  modern  pietists  may  be  noted  along 
each  of  these  three  lines  just  indicated.  This  wTill  help  us  also 
further  to  define  the  movement  and  to  gain  some  conception  as 
to  its  extent.  As  to  the  number  of  pietistic  circles  or  societies 
and  the  number  of  individuals  identified  with  the  whole  move¬ 
ment  it  is  not  possible  to  give  exact  figures.  From  the  nature  of 
the  movement  no  emphasis  is  placed  upon  numbers,  and  conse- 
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quently  no  systematic  effort  is  made  to  set  forth  statistics.  More¬ 
over,  a  great  many  societies  which  might  trace  their  origin  to  the 
influence  of  the  general  movement  do  not  identify  themselves 
with  the  national  organization  and  thus  purposely  avoid  all  no¬ 
tice  outside  of  their  own  confidential  little  circle.  But  we  may 
gather  some  conception  concerning  the  strength  of  the  movement 
if  we  bring  together  here  the  available  statistics  concerning  the 
number  of  societies  in  some  parts  of  the  Empire. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  there  are  about  800  societies 
and  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden  about  150.  Most  of  these  so¬ 
cieties  in  their  principles  and  activities  manifest  the  influence  of 
their  descent  from  the  Old  Pietists.  In  Hessen  and  the  province 
of  Hessen-Hassau  (including  Kassel)  we  may  count  about  250 
societies;  in  the  Palatinate  about  130;  in  the  region  of  the  lower 
Rhine  more  than  100.  In  Westphalia  there  is  a  total  of  nearly 
400  societies  with  combined  membership  of  not  less  than  25,000 
souls,  and  with  about  60  persons  devoting  all  of  their  time  to 
the  work.  In  Schleswig-Holstein  there  are  about  250  societies 
more  or  less  closely  identified  with  the  movement.  The  king¬ 
dom  of  Saxony  contains  about  270  local  societies  all  fully  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  national  organization.  Together  these  societies  of 
Saxony  hold  more  than  25,000  meetings  annually,  issue  a  weekly 
paper  in  more  than  30,000  copies,  and  hold  an  annual  conference 
of  two  days’  duration  with  an  attendance  of  over  3,000.  In  Ber¬ 
lin  and  vicinity  there  are  some  50  societies,  in  Pomerania  about 
40;  in  West  Prussia  about,  60,  with  a  membership  of  over  2,000; 
and  in  East  Prussia  about  50.  These  societies  vary  in  size  from 
a  mere  handful  to  several  hundreds  of  persons. 

In  other  parts  of  Germany  the  movement  is  represented  in 
about  the  same  proportions  as  in  the  parts  we  have  enumerated. 
In  Denmark  also  the  movement  has  made  itself  felt,  having  al- 
read}r  462  meeting  houses.  In  Austria,  too,  the  movement  is  now 
making  inroads. 

As  in  the  industrial  world  persons  of  like  trade  form  unions 
for  mutual  benefit,  so  in  the  religious  world  of  Germany  under 
the  influence  of  the  Gemeinschaftsb ewegung  persons  of  the  same 
trade  or  the  same  profession  have  formed  unions  among  them¬ 
selves  for  the  cultivation  of  piety  under  their  own  peculiar  con¬ 
ditions.  Of  these  the  union  of  Christian  bakers  is  the  strongest. 
The  union  of  Christian  railroad  employees  has  3,000  members. 
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Then  there  are  pietistic  unions  among  the  Christian  physicians, 
Christian  school  teachers,  Christian  merchants,  Christian  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  Christian  postal  clerks,  Christian  policemen, 
Christian  landlords,  Christian  butchers,  Christian  barbers, 
Christian  friseurs,  and  others.  All  of  these  hold  annual  or  bi¬ 
ennial  conventions  of  no  small  consequence,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  have  their  official  organs.  The  international  league  of 
Christian  waiters  has  855  members  in  Germanv  and  7  of  its  12 
homes  for  waiters  are  in  that  country.  The  union  of  Christian 
singers  in  the  German  tongue  numbered  in  1912,  1,132  societies 
with  27,665  members.  These  facts  and  figures  will  serve  to  in¬ 
dicate  to  some  extent  at  least  the  strength  of  the  movement. 

A  further  indication  of  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  pietistic  movement  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it 
furnishes  the  membership  and  stimulus  for  many  auxiliary 
Christian  movements.  For  example,  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  in  Germany  draws  its  strength  almost  exclusively  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Gemeinscliaftsleute.  There  are  422  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  in  the  Empire  with  a  combined  membership 
of  more  than  11,500,  with  three  papers,  and  three  traveling  sec¬ 
retaries.  The  German  counterpart  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  has  2,227  societies  with  127,482  members,  154 
buildings,  and  172  secretaries.  Its  membership  is  found  largely 
among  the  pietists.  Among  the  university  students  there  is  an 
organization  (D.  C.  S.  Y.)  usually  ascribed  to  the  piestic  move¬ 
ment,  with  about  1,000  active  members  and  as  many  ex-mem¬ 
bers,  cultivating  a  community  of  pra}rer  among  themselves,  with 
weekly  meetings  for  devotional  Bible  study  ,with  frequent  ad¬ 
dresses  of  evangelistic  nature,  and  with  an  annual  convention  at 
Wernigerode  and  a  biennial  one  at  Freudenstadt.  Among  the 
pupils  of  the  high  schools  there  are  171  voluntary  Bible  study 
classes  enlisting  more  than  8,000  pupils.  The  White  Cross  So¬ 
ciety,  which  gets  its  leaders  and  most  of  its  members  from  pie¬ 
tistic  circles,  has  about  400  local  groups  with  more  than  6,000 
members,  while  its  paper  has  more  than  7,000  subscribers.  The 
Blue  Cross  Society  has  about  750  local  organizations  with  more 
than  45,000  members. 

These  and  many  other  auxiliary  Christian  movements  that 
might  be  mentioned,  aiming  at  some  particular  line  of  morality 
or  operating  among  particular  classes  of  people  or  among  persons 
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of  particular  ages,  are  not  officially  fostered  by  the  national  or¬ 
ganization  of  pietists.  But  the  spirit  of  the  pietistic  movement 
pervades  them  all,  they  are  the  direct  outgrowths  both  root  and 
sap  of  the  larger  movement,  and  without  that  movement  they 
would  not  exist.  They  constitute  therefore  one  aspect  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  whole  movement. 

Such,  then,  is  the  extent  of  the  movement  and  such  are  its  ac¬ 
tivities  with  reference  to  the  first  of  the  three  lines  of  considera¬ 
tion  mentioned  above,  namely,  the  organization  of  societies  for 
the  preservation  and  revival  of  real  Christianity  among  the  leth¬ 
argic  congregations  of  the  State- Church.  A  second  purpose  of 
the  movement,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  cultivation  of  Christian 
fellowship  and  personal  holiness.  This  leads  us  to  approach 
more  closely  the  individual  circle  of  pietists,  which  is  the  unit  of 
the  whole  movement,  and  to  inquire  concerning  its  operations. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

Here  we  find  considerable  uniformity  of  procedure  and  prac¬ 
tice.  The  pietistic  circle,  or  Gemeinschaft ,  meets  once  a  week. 
This  weekly  meeting  is  sometimes  called  the  prayer-meeting 
( Gebetsstunde )  but  more  often  simply  the  meeting  or  hour 
(Stunde) .  The  meeting  is  usually  held  at  some  private  home  or 
in  some  room  in  the  Church  building,  but  only  very  rarely  in 
the  main  auditorium:  At  some  places  the  society  has  its  own 
hall.  The  meetings  are  usually  held  on  Sunday  afternoon  or  on 
some  holiday,  but  not  infrequently  in  the  evening  of  some  week¬ 
day. 

Whether  the  preacher  is  present  at  these  meetings  or  not  de¬ 
pends  upon  his  attitude  as  an  individual  towards  the  pietistic 
movement  or  upon  the  attitude  of  the  local  circle  towards  the 
established  Church  or  towards  the  local  pastor  personally.  These 
conditions  vary  with  different  communities  and  with  different 
persons,  and  with  them  the  practice  varies.  It  will  perhaps  be 
safe  to  say  that  the  pastor  is  more  often  friendly  to  the  move¬ 
ment  than  unfriendly  and  is  therefore  not  infrequently  present 
at  the  weekly  conventicles.  Many  pastors  are  now  adopting  the 
policy  of  identifying  themselves  with  their  local  circle  in  the 
hope  of  controlling  and  directing  it.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
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clergyman  does  not  as  a  rule  have  charge  of  the  meeting.  If 
present  he  is  present  as  one  of  the  brethren. 

The  meetings  themselves  proceed  without  formality  or  form. 
They  are  not  publicly  announced.  Nobody  is  excluded  from  the 
meetings  but  persons  not  in  harmony  with  the  movement  would 
naturally  not  attend  more  than  once  or  twice  while  others  would 
soon  identify  themselves  actively  with  the  circle.  So  that  the 
attendance  upon  the  meetings  really  consists  of  a  select  group  of 
like-minded  individuals.  The  brethren  take  their  turns  in  lead¬ 
ing  the  meetings  week  after  week.  Teacher  and  merchant,  arti¬ 
san  and  soldier,  laborer  and  peasant,  each  has  his  say.  No  topic 
is  assigned  but  a  certain  passage  of  scripture  is  prescribed  for 
previous  study  and  for  open  discussion  at  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  is  opened  with  the  singing  of  a  hymn  which  is 
lined  out.  The  Gemeinschaftshewegung  has  its  own  collections 
of  hymns,  of  which  tine  editions  with  music  are  issued.  The 
collections  retain  some  of  the  standard  German  hymns  but  many 
of  the  others  are  simply  translations  of  the  songs  of  English  and 
American  Methodism.  After  the  opening  hymn  one  of  the 
brethren  leads  in  a  voluntary  prayer.  Then  the  assigned  pas¬ 
sage  of  scripture  is  read.  The  leader  for  the  evening  makes  his 
remarks  and  then  one  by  one  he  calls  on  a  number  of  the  others 
present  to  take  the  floor  and  express  their  thoughts.  These  dis¬ 
cussions  are  plain  and  pointed.  Lengthy  addresses  and  deep 
speculations  are  discouraged.  The  treatment  of  the  passage  of 
scripture  is  partly  exposition  and  partly  application.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  what  a  high  degree  of  skill  many  of  the  laity  in  Ger¬ 
many  have  attained  in  the  exposition  of  scripture.  This  is 
doubtless  due  to  long  vears  of  unconscious  training  under  the 
expository  preaching  of  the  German  clergy.  In  their  sermoniz¬ 
ing  the  preachers  are  obliged  to  deal  not  with  single  verses  but 
with  whole  passages  of  scripture  and  this  has  a  strong  natural 
tendency  to  cultivate  skill  in  expository  rather  than  in  topical 
preaching.  But  the  pietists  are  careful  also  to  lay  great  stress 
upon  the  application  and  exhortation.  For  the  primary  object 
of  the  meetings  is  to  cultivate  Christian  fellowship  to  the  end 
that  they  may  all  grow  in  grace  and  be  sanctified.  The  breth¬ 
ren  are  supposed  to  speak  words  that  well  up  out  of  a  rich  inner 
life.  The  meetings  therefore  afford  abundant  opportunity  for 
the  exchange  of  personal  experiences,  for  the  strengthening  of 
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the  weak  and  the  encouragement  of  the  strong,  for  mutual  exhor¬ 
tations  and  common  edification.  The  meetings  usually  last 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  and  they  are  closed,  as  they  are  opened, 
with  a  hymn  and  a  prayer. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  monthly  meetings  are  held  for 
the  combined  membership  of  all  the  circles  in  a  certain  district, 
ilie-e  meetings  are  very  much  like  the  meetings  of  the  single 
society,  but  on  a  larger  scale. 

~ '  ot  infrequently  local  pietistic  circles  institute  a  series  of 
evangelistic  meetings.  For  this  purpose  one  or  more  of  the 
evangelists  trained  by  the  national  organization  is  imported  and 
set  to  work.  These  evangelists  are  known  to  be  "thoroughly 
converted,  splendidly  gifted,  skilled  in  popular  address,  not  too 
young,  not  too  old,  tried  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  firm  in  their 
opinions,  and  free  from  all  carnal  concern  about  praise  or 
blame.  The  e\  angelist  does  not  preach  but  delivers  a  series  of 
stilling  address  highly  seasoned  with  touching  illustrations  and 
calculated  to  arouse  the  hearer  in  mind  and  heart.  The  content 
of  his  teaching  is  repentance  and  conversion,  faith  and  complete 
surrender  to  the  Lord,  separation  from  the  world  and  fellowship 
vith  the  children  of  God.  After-meetings  are  held  where  sins 
maI  c_o:iAessed-  and  Christ  professed.  The  meetings  usually 
continue  for  14  days.  During  this  time  those  who  have  been 
awakened  to  new  life  are  supposed  to  have  confessed  Christ  pub- 
lich ,  to  have  joined  the  piestic  circle,  and  to  have  entered  ac¬ 
tively  upon  a  changed  manner  of  life. 

These  regular  devotional  meetings  of  the  confidential  circle 
and  this  local  evangelistic  propaganda  constitute  the  source  from 
which  all  other  activities  of  the  movement  are  derived.  They 
furnish  the  sustaining  power  of  the  entire  organization  and  they 
embody  most  succinctly  the  original  purpose  of  the  movement. 
Nei  er cheless,  the  other  lines  of  activity  which  have  attached 
themselves  to  this  primary  line  are  by  no  means  negligible  quan¬ 
tities  in  their  contributions  to  the  Christian  work  of  the  Father¬ 
land.  We  have  already  noted  that  one  of  the  considerations 
leading  to  the  formation  of  pietistic  circles  within  a  congrega¬ 
tion  is  to  furnish  opportunity  and  organization  for  the  exercise 
Tile  works  of  Christian  love.  We  need  therefore  to  observe 
briefly  what  the  pietistic  movement  is  doing  along  this  third  line. 
The  adherenis  of  the  Gemcinscliaftsbewegung  are  in  nearly 
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all  cases  zealous  missionaries.  Their  faith  manifests  itself  in 
their  love.  Their  missionary  zeal  not  only  applies  to  the  work 
of  propagating  their  own  movement  hut  also  extends  to  all 
classes  of  needy  and  unfortunate  souls  in  the  Fatherland  and 
even  to  the  unevangelized  multitudes  of  heathendom.  The  whole 
pietistic  movement- is  sometimes  called  the  evangelization-move- 
( ment,  but  this  applies  to  the  efforts  of  the  pietists  to  recruit  their 
own  ranks  from  among  the  indifferent  Christians  in  the  State- 
Church.  On  he  other  hand,  the  foreign  missionary  endeavors 
of  the  pietists  give  their  support  to  organizations  which  they  call 
GJaubenmissionen ,  missions  of  faith.  In  western  and  south¬ 
western  Germany  and  wherever  else  the  historical  connection 
with  the  Old  Pietists  is  clear  and  unbroken,  the  pietistic  circles 
generally  support  the  old  established  missionary  societies  of  the 
Church.  Thus  in  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  the  Palatinate,  the 
pietists  support  the  Basel  Missionary  Society;  along  the  lower 
Eliine  and  in  Westphalia,  the  Barmen.  In  Lithuania  they  sup¬ 
port  the  Gossner  and  the  Berlin  Societies.  But  in  other  parts  of 
the  Empire  the  pietists  as  a  class  support  their  own  “missions 
of  faith/7  The  oldest  of  these  has  its  center  at  Xeukirclien. 
This  society  operates  in  Java  and  in  British  East  Africa.  It  en¬ 
gages  23  missionaries,  4  sisters,  and  74  native  helpers.  It  sus- 
sustains  40  schools  with  1,744  pupils.  Then  there  are  3  socie¬ 
ties  that  operate  in  connection  with  the  English  China  Inland 
Mission,  which  is  pre-eminently  a  “mission  of  faith.”  Taken 
together  these  three  societies  sustain  25  main  stations  in  China, 
engaging  42  foreign  missionaries  and  50  sisters,  and  conducting 
62  schools.  These  are  the  chief  societies  that  are  wholly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  German  pietists,  though  there  are  a  number  of 
others  worthy  of  mention,  such  as  the  Soudan  Pioneer  Mission, 
the  iSTorth  African  Mission,  the  Kurfu  Mission  in  India,  the 
German  Auxiliary  for  Christian  Philanthropy  in  the  Orient,  the 
German  Oriental  Mission  (for  Armenians),  and  the  Mission 
among  the  Jews.  For  all  of  these  societies  the  modern  pietistic 
movement  furnishes  the  complete  equipment,  including  the  in¬ 
stitutions  at  home  for  the  training  of  missionaries.  The  foreign 
missionary  activities  of  the  movement  are  therefore  no  inconsid¬ 
erable  factor  in  spreading  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Moreover,  in  the  work  of  inner  missions  the  modern  pietists 
have  been  very  active.  We  have  already  observed  that  v.  Oert- 
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zen,  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  originating  the  modern  pietistic 
movement,  had  been  closely  identified  with  Wichern  and  with 
organized  Inner  Missions,  and  it  was  to-  be  expected  that  he 
would  imbue  the  movement  with  some  of  his  zeal  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  At  any  rate,  the  Gemeinschaftsleute  are  industrious  ad¬ 
vocates  of  inner  mission  work. 

Some  of  this  work  they  do  indirectly  through  the  organiza¬ 
tions  already  mentioned,  such  as  the  White  Cross  Society,  the 
Blue  Cross  Society,  the  Christian  Endeavor,  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  and  the  different  organizations  among 
students,  in  their  various  ramifications.  But  the  pietistic  move¬ 
ment  also  has  a  great  many  of  its  own  agencies  and  institutions 
working  directly  and  entirely  in  the  interest  of  inner  missions. 
Thus  they  have  no  less  than  6  worthy  mother-houses  for  the 
training  of  deaconesses.  The  largest  of  these  is  located  at 
Yandsburg  in  West  Prussia  and  has  more  than  300  sisters  in 
training.  Then  there  are  at  least  6  institutions  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  task  of  preparing  men  for  inner  mission  work.  The 
largest  of  these  is  the  Pilgrim  Missionary  Institute  at  St.  Chris- 
chona  near  Basel,  which  had  112  men  under  instruction  last 
year  at  an  annual  expenditure  of  nearly  $70,000.  Then,  too,  in 
addition  to  a  great  mass  of  constructive  work  along  the  various 
well-known  lines  of  the  inner  mission,  the  pietists  also  maintain 
at  least  9  substantial  institutions  to  do  rescue  work  among  vari¬ 
ous  classes  of  unfortunates.  All  this  means  a  considerable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  sum  total  of  Christian  works  in  Germanv. 

The  pietistic  movement  also  manifests  great  vigor  in  its  pub¬ 
lishing  activities.  It  has  not  a  few  publishing  houses,  from 
which  tracts,  booklets,  and  books  are  issued  in  great  numbers. 
The  religious  papers,  weekly  and  monthly,  that  serve  the  move¬ 
ment  may  be  counted  by  the  score,  and  many  of  them  have  very 
substantial  subscription  lists,  as  we  have  seen  in  passing.  Then, 
too,  the  work  of  binding  together  the  different  parts  of  the  move¬ 
ment  and  of  furthering  the  interests  of  all  its  parts  is  also  pro¬ 
moted  bv  a  multitude  of  conferences  and  conventions  of  various 
size  and  scope.  Three  of  these  are  of  national  significance  and 
call  for  a  brief  review  here. 

First  is  the  Gnadau  Conference.  This  is  held  annually  now 
at  Wernigerode.  In  1912  it  lasted  four  davs  and  counted  450 

c/ 

delegates,  62  of  whom  were  pastors  and  65  lay  preachers.  These 
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conferences  have  recently  been  the  occasion  of  very  lively  dis¬ 
cussions.  Latterly  the  discussions  have  turned  upon  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  a  closer  central  organization  for  the  movement.  This 
is  the  oldest  of  the  three  great  conferences,  and  it  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  representing  the  strongest  and  most  typical  party  in 
the  entire  modern  movement. 

In  1901  the  Eisenach  Conference  was  established  as  a  protest 
against  certain  tendencies  of  the  Gnadau  leaders.  The  difficulty 
concerned  chiefly  the  question  of  regeneration.  The  older  con¬ 
ference  insists  that  regeneration  is  psysiological  while  the 
younger  asserts  that  it  is  personal.  The  Eisenach  Conference, 
in  addition,  denies  verbal  inspiration,  calls  for  a  closer  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  Church,  and  protests  against  the  English  coloring 
of  the  whole  movement,  against  the  wide-spread  disregard  of  the 
pietists  for  theology  and  against  the  measuring  of  the  inner  life 
by  external  standards.  The  Eisenach  Conference  has  especially 
attracted  such  theologians  as  are  not  antagonistic  to  the  move¬ 
ment.  But  it  has  not  appealed  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  pie¬ 
tists.  It  is  not  half  so  large  as  the  Gnadau  Conference.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  the  theological  side  of  the  movement,  though  there 
are  many  who  do  not  count  it  a  part  of  the  movement  at  all.  In 
times  past  it  has  had  the  co-operation  of  men  like  Bodelschwing, 
Cremer,  Kahler,  Samuel  Keller,  and  Warneck.  And  even  to¬ 
day  it  usually  secures  the  presence  of  men  like  Schlatter,  Dunk- 
mann,  and  Liitgert.  Its  participants  are  for  the  most  part  theo¬ 
logians,  and  its  discussions  are  chiefly  theological,  though  usu¬ 
ally  with  some  bearing  on  questions  concerning  pietism. 

A  third  party  in  the  modern  movement  holds  its  annual  con¬ 
ferences  at  Blankenburg  in  Thuringia.  This  is  commonlv 
known  as  the  Blankenburg  Alliance- Conference.  It  is  reallv  the 
German  branch  of  the  Evangelical  x411iance.  It  scorns  all  de¬ 
nominational  lines,  despises  doctrine  and  theology,  and  seeks  the 
enthusiastic  unity  of  all  evangelical  Christians.  Its  constitu¬ 
ency  lies  almost  entirely  among  those  pietists  who  are  most 
strongly  under  the  influence  of  Darbyism.  This  conference  has 
often  manifested  an  outspoken  unfriendly  attitude  towards  the 
State- Church,  not  only  in  its  sessions  at  Blankenburg  but  also 
in  its  press.  This  feature,  however,  has  now  been  eliminated, 
but  the  darbyistic-baptistic  tendencies  still  remain.  This  con¬ 
ference  stoutly  combats  the  views  of  both  the  Gnadau  and  the 
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Eisenach  Conferences.  In  1912  there  were  2,000  delegates  in 
attendance  upon  the  Blankenburg  Conference,  three-fourths  of 
them  coining  from  pietistic  circles  attached  to  State-Churches. 
This  third  party  seems  to  be  gaining  in  relative  importance,  and 
there  is  danger  that  it  will  supplant  the  Gnadau  Conference  as 
the  most  representative  of  the  general  bodies  in  the  entire  move¬ 
ment. 

AN  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

TVe  cannot  here  stop  to  express  judgment  on  every  detail  in 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  pietists.  We  can  only  speak  in 
general  terms.  Nor  can  we  approve  or  condemn  categorically. 
Any  criticism  of  the  movement  that  indulges  in  sweeping  state¬ 
ments  is  likely  to  commit  injustice,  because  nothing  is  more 
characteristic  of  the  movement  than  its  lack  of  uniformity.  The 
societies  in  one  part  of  the  country  vary  greatly  from  those  in 
other  parts,  according  to  their  origin  and  their  history,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  special  psychology  of  that  part  of  the  country. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  there  are  two  great  parties,  perhaps  we 
may  say  three,  within  the  movement  as  a  whole,  the  leaders 
within  the  parties  often  hold  views  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
rank  and  tile  of  membership,  who  usually  want  nothing  except 
liberty  to  lead  an  earnest  Christian  life.  Moreover,  the  practice 
of  the  pietists  often  fails  to  conform  to  their  theory,  especially 
in  their  attitude  towards  the  established  Church.  We  must  be 
content,  therefore,  to  point  out  in  this  connection  some  of  the 
dangers  that  inhere  in  the  entire  movement,  to  show  its  one¬ 
sidedness,  and  then  to  indicate  in  outline  some  of  the  undeniable 
benefits  that  have  accrued  from  the  movement  as  a  whole. 

One  danger  is  that  the  organized  pietistic  movement  will  seek 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  attitude  of  the 
pietistic  circles  towards  the  Church  and  its  pastors  varies  greatly 
in  different  localities,  but  everywhere  there  is  the  danger  that 
the  ardent  little  band  of  earnest  Christians  will  regard  itself  as 
the  real  “communion  of  saints”  setting  forth  in  visible  form 
the  true  Church  of  Christ  within  the  larger  bounds  of  the  local 
congregaton.  In  this  sense  it  is  utterly  amiss  to  quote  Luther’s 
words  in  support  of  such  a  movement.  A  loose  conception  of 
the  Church  prevails  everywhere,  and  this  carries  with  it  the 
danger  that  the  movement  will  lose  its  moorings  in  biblical 
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Christianity  and  will  resolve  itself  into  a  Donatistic-  sect.  This 
danger  is  only  increased  by  the  completeness  of  the  national  or¬ 
ganization,  patterned  in  many  respects  after  that  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  C'hnrch  and  operating  along  parallel  but  different  lines. 
The  pietistic  movement  seems  to  make  the  Church  almost  su¬ 
perfluous  in  the  life  of  the  individual  pietist  and  seeks  to  accom¬ 
plish  all  the  practical  purposes  of  the  Church  but  without  the 
ordained  office. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  noted  that  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  realize  this  very  danger  and  are  guarding  against  it 
with  increasing  effort.  The  feeling  between  the  pietists  and  the 
Church  officials  is  constantly  growing  more  friendly.  The  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  movement  have  ceased  to  express  adverse  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  State-Church  as  such  and  the  annual  conferences, 
even  the  Blankenburg  Conference,  have  now  for  several  vears 
been  content  to  devote  themselves  to  constructive  work  and  no 
longer  to  indulge  in  tirades  against  the  Church  and  her  pastors. 
And  the  pastors  everywhere  are  seeking  a  better  understanding 
with  the  pietists  in  their  localities  and  are  striving  to  turn  the 
activities  of  the  circles  into  congregational  channels,  while  even 
official  Church  bodies  are  repeatedly  expressing  sentiments  calcu¬ 
lated  to  conciliate  the  pietists  and  emphasizing  some  of  the  good 
features  of  their  movement. 

Another  danger  attending  the  whole  movement  is  the  un¬ 
healthful  tendency  to  subjectivism.  This  is  closely  connected 
with  the  historical  origin  of  the  movement  and  it  comprehends 
a  multitude  of  its  weaknesses.  The  Gem ei ns ch aftsb eweg  nig  is 
the  incubator  for  all  kinds  of  morbid  religiositv  and  all  forms 
of  religious  extravagance.  A  few  instances  must  suffice  here. 
In  many  quarters  undue  emphasis  is  laid  upon  regeneration 
and  sanctification  and  these  are  regarded  as  instantaneous.  This 
furnishes  fruitful  soil  for  fanaticism  and  sectarianism.  The  in¬ 
dividual  is  told  to  listen  solely  to  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  “Inner  Word/7  Sinlessness  is  not  onlv  the  chief  ideal 
but  also  an  attainable  realitv.  Ilillenarian  vagaries  flourish  and 
apocalyptic  prophets  arise.  The  revival  which  started  in  Wales 
in  1905  swept  across  the  C  hannel  and  made  a  deep  impression 
among  the  German  pietists.  The  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  attended  with  charismatic  gifts,  chief  among  them  the  gift 
of  tongues.  This  fanaticism  spread  rapidly  until  the  “Pente- 
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costal  Movement”  threatened  to  cause  a  serious  division  in  the 
national  organization  of  the  pietists.  To  this  day  it  has  not 
ceased  although  it  has  subsided  to  a  large  extent  and  is  growing 
less  each  year.  But  it  is  one  of  the  points  against  the  Ge- 
meinschaftsbewegung  that  it  furnishes  the  soil  for  such  un- 
healthv  growths. 

Moreover,  there  is  in  many  societies  a  strong  tendency  towards 
unionism  and  syncretism.  Denominational  lines  must  be  blot¬ 
ted  out.  The  bride  of  Christ  is  one  and  must  manifest  unity  of 
spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace.  At  the  same  time  this  apparent 
loveliness  and  broad-mindedness  usually  exercises  a  severe  in¬ 
tolerance  against  all  who  do  not  agree  with  its  own  views.  Doc¬ 
trinal  teachings  of  all  kinds  are  the  objects  of  scorn.  Theology 
and  all  other  sciences  are  useless  and  even  harmful.  To  prepare 
for  the  future  we  must  not  train  theological  students  but  we 
must  select  talented  and  converted  young  men  and  women  and 
train  them  as  evangelists  and  missionary  workers.  These  views 
have  generally  been  fostered  bv  the  adherents  of  the  Blanken- 
burg  Conference. 

If  now  we  turn  our  attention  to  other  aspects  of  the  modern 
pietistic  movement  we  find  much  that  is  worthy  of  praise.  The 
main  motives  of  the  pietists  are  good.  To  stimulate  earnest 
Christian  piety,  to  cultivate  Christian  fellowship,  and  to  foster 
the  works  of  Christian  love,  are  laudable  purposes.  And  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  all  three  respects  the  pietists  have  achieved 
an  astonishing  degree  of  success.  Thus  they  have  made  a  mighty 
contribution  to  the  religious  life  of  the  Fatherland.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  short  period  of  their  existence,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  have  contributed  far  more  to  the  religious  life  of  their  times 
than  the  older  forms  of  pietism  did.  The  pietism  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries  was  lost  entirelv  in  the  individual  circles  an,d 
this  lack  of  organization  made  it  impossible  for  that  movement 
to  develop  any  national  significance  in  the  spiritual  and  cultural 
life  of  their  day.  But  just  here  lies  the  strength  of  the  modern 
movement.  The  thoroughness  of  its  organization,  while  it  con¬ 
stantly  carries  the  danger  of  setting  up  a  rival  to  the  establish¬ 
ed  Church  of  Christ,  nevertheless  furnishes  the  guarantee  of  the 
permanence  of  the  movement,  provides  the  machinery  for  ef¬ 
fective  propaganda,  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  individual 
workers,  and  points  out  the  methods  and  channels  for  the  ac- 
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eomplishment  of  practical  Christian  tasks.  And  in  view  of  the 
facts  already  cited  no  one  will  deny  that  much  of  good  has  been 
accomplished.  The  pietists  have  manifested  a  zeal  in  awaken¬ 
ing  a  living  personal  Christianity  and  in  edifying  the  saints, 
they  have  shown  a  generosity  and  a  spirit  of  sacrifice  in  train¬ 
ing  the  minds  and  caring  for  the  bodies  of  men  and  women,  and 
they  have  evidenced  a  devotion  in  the  evangelization  of  the 
heathen,  that  must  call  forth  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
all  fair-minded  Christians. 

Moreover,  it  is  well  that  there  should  be  some  agency  in  the 
Germany  of  to-dav  to  point  out  in  unmistakable  accents  that 
genuine  Christianity  means  a  new  life  in  the  individual.  A 
note  of  warning  needs  to  be  sounded  against  the  cold  formalism 
that  tends  to  make  its  home  in  the  orthodox  State-Church.  The 
intense  desire  of  the  modern  pietists  for  the  cultivation  of  deep 
spirituality  and  pure  religion  among  Church  members  is  not  to 
be  despised,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  very  many  cases 
their  labors  have  given  proof  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.  They 
have  laid  emphasis  upon  aspects  of  Christianity  which  neither 
the  Church  nor  her  theologians  can  crowd  into  the  background 
without  serious  injury  to  themselves.  Into  the  lethargy  of  the 
indifferent  masses  of  Church  membership  the  modern  pietistic 
movement  has  sounded  a  clear  call  summoning  earnest  Chris¬ 
tians  to  manifest  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  and  to  show  to  the 
world  that  there  is  power  in  the  cross  of  Christ  to  transform 
character. 

Then,  too,  the  present  tendency  of  the  pietistic  movement  is 
to  cultivate  a  thorough  understanding  with  the  representatives 
of  the  official  Church  and  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  Church 
rather  than  in  opposition  to  her.  This  tendency  is  promoted 
not  only  by  the  changing  attitude  of  the  clergy  but  also  by  fortu¬ 
nate  developments  among  the  pietists  themselves.  Tender  this 
tendency  the  organized  pietistic  movement  may  become  a  rnightv 
factor  for  greater  good.  Their  edification  of  the  individual  will 
but  increase  his  loyalty  to  his  Church  and  her  confession.  Thev 
will  practically  put  an  end  to  the  inroads  of  the  sects  upon 
Church  circles.  And,  above  all,  they  will  furnish  the  means  of 
bringing  the  Church  into  vital  contact  again  with  the  rank  and 
file  of  her  people,  by  cultivating  a  living  congregational  Chris- 
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tianity,  and  will  thus  greatly  strengthen  her  hands  in  her  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  anti-Christian  forces  of  the  times. 

In  the  light  of  the  historical  perspective  it  does  seem  as  if  the 
Gemeinschaftsbewegung  has  an  important  mission  to  perform 
for  the  Church  of  Germany.  There  are  many  close  observers  of 
the  signs  of  the  times  wdio  are  constrained  to  feel  that  the  star 
of  the  Church  of  the  Reformation  is  declining.  She  is  com¬ 
pared  to  the  hollow  decayed  trunk  of  a  tree  which  will  be  car¬ 
ried  away  by  the  next  storm.  This  is  a  short-sighted  view.  How 
dare  we  speak  of  a  dying  tree  when  it  is  constantly  putting 
forth  new  branches  and  continually  raising  its  top  higher  and 
higher  towards  the  clouds  ?  There  were  those  who  thought  they 
heard  the  death-knell  of  the  Church  in  the  Age  of  Rationalism. 
But  the  work  of  foreign  missions  was  begun  and  the  tree  out¬ 
lived  the  withering  blasts  of  the  rationalists  and  even  grew  and 
spread  its  branches  until  it  gave  shelter  to  the  most  distant  na¬ 
tions.  Then  came  an  age  of  materialism  and  again  alarmists 
aiose  and  declared  that  the  Church  would  soon  be  no  more.  But 
jmt  then  the  work  of  inner  missions  was  begun.  Laboring  on  a 
^ei}:  modest  scale  at  first  and  oblig’ed  to  face  all  manner  of 
suspicion  and  distrust  and  discouragement,  it  has  now  grown 
into  a  mighty  army  marching  forth  with  steady  tread  minis- 
teung  to  the  needs  of  multitudes  of  men  and  loving  them  into 
the  Kingdom.  Again,  there  has  come  an  age  of  liberal  theology 
and  moribund  State- Chur chism  and  the  fires  of  genuine  Chris¬ 
tian  life  are  once  more  threatened  with  extinction.  Who  can 
say  whether  the  modern  pietistic  movement  has  not  been  brought 
into  existence  for  such  a  time  as  this  ? 

Gettysburg ,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

I  REVIEW  OF  RECEXT  LITERATURE. 

GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK. 

A  New  Translation  of  the  New  Testament.  By  James  Moffatt, 
D.D.,  Litt.D.,  Yates  Professor  of  Xew  Testament  Greek  and 
Exegesis,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  Hod- 
der  and  Stonghton,  Xew  York  and  London.  1913.  Cloth. 

I  Pp.  327.  Price  $1.50  net. 

We  have  in  this  book  an  entirely  new  translation  of  the  Xew 
Testament,  the  work  of  one  man.  It  has  been  prepared  without 
reference  to  any  other  translation  but  with  sole  reference  to  the 

i/ 

i  Greek  text  of  the  late  Prof.  Von  Soden  of  Berlin.  Dr.  MoffatPs 
claim  to  meritorious  scholarship  has  long  since  been  established 
in  the  publications  that  have  issued  from  his  pen.  But  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  provide  a  new  translation  that  shall  have  a  place  in  the 
;  reading  of  the  general  public,  and  to  do  this  single-handed,  is  the 
greatest  task  that  he  has  yet  undertaken.  It  will  be  very  difficult 
for  any  translation,  whatever  its  form  and  method,  to  gain  a  dis¬ 
tinct  place  alongside  of  the  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions. 

Xevertheless  this  new  work  is  a  scholarly  contribution  to  the 
literature  on  the  Xew  Testament.  It  has  attracted  wide  atten¬ 
tion  and  called  forth  much  favorable  comment.  A  second  edi¬ 
tion  was  issued  less  than  six  weeks  after  the  first  had  appeared. 
President  Mackenzie  has  characterized  the  book  as  the  one  work 
that  is  more  nearly  a  work  of  genius  than  anything  else  that  has 
appeared  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  author’s  purpose  is  two-fold.  He  states  it  in  these  words : 
“My  intention  has  been  to  produce  a  version  which  will  to  some 
degree  represent  the  gains  of  recent  lexical  research  and  also 
prove  readable.  I  have  attempted  to  translate  the  Xew  Testa¬ 
ment  exactly  as  one  would  render  any  piece  of  contemporary 
Hellenistic  prose;  in  this  way  students  of  the  original  text  will 
perhaps  be  benefitted.  But  I  hope  also  that  the  transla¬ 
tion  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  who  know  how  to  freshen 
their  religious  interest  in  the  meaning  of  the  Xew  Testament  by 
reading  it  occasionally  in  some  unauthorized  English  or  foreign 
version,  as  well  as  into  the  hands  of  others  who  for  various  rea¬ 
sons  neglect  the  Bible  even  as  an  English  classic.” 

It  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  succeeded  eminently  in  ful¬ 
filling  his  purpose.  He  has  given  us  a  translation  that  is  both 
exact  and  readable.  When  we  say  that  his  translation  is  exact 
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we  mean  that  it  is  as  exact  as  any.  translation  can  be  made  in  the 
light  of  different  possible  readings  and  interpretations  and  in 
the  light  of  differences  of  theological  and  philological  opinion. 
Language  is  always  more  or  less  flexible  but  Dr.  Moffatt  has  not 
hesitated  to  set  dovn  as  accurately  as  he  possibly  could  the  exact 
meaning  which  he  finds  in  each  word  and  phrase  of  the  New 
iescament.  In  doing  this  he  frequently  appears  dogmatic,  and 
that  of  necessity,  but  he  also  clears  up  a  great  many  obscurities 
and  throws  a  new  light  on  many  familiar  passages. 

^  LLis  style  is  clear  ana  lively,  oftentimes  forceful  and  virile. 
Those  who  are  wedded  to  the  rhythm  and  diction  of  the  Author¬ 
ized  version  will  take  offense  at  Dr.  Moffatt’s  boldness  in  mak¬ 
ing  changes.  Nevertheless  in  every  case  that  we  have  examined 
where  changes  have  been  made,  there  has  seemed  to  be  some  good 
reason  for  the  change,  and  in  many  places  these  changes  in  mere 
words  or  phrases  have  the  effect  of  an  eloquent  comment  on  the 
text.  In  his  choice  of  language  his  constant  effort  seems  to 
have  been  to  combine  clearness  and  accuracy  with  force  and  up- 
to-dateness.  The  result  stands  much  nearer  to  the  Devised  Ver¬ 
sion  than  to  the  Twentieth  Century  New  Testament,  but  shows 
no  dependence  upon  either  of  them. 

Some  words  are  transliterated.  Thus  we  read  “The  Logos 
existed  in  the  very  beginning,  the  Logos  was  with  God,  the  Logos 

v  as  dh  ine .  amid  the  darkness  the  Light  shone,  but  the 

daikness  did  not  master  it.  The  “kingdom  of  heaven'  is  regu¬ 
larly  rendered  the  “Realm  of  heaven,”  and  “kingdom  of  God”  is 
always  “God’s  Realm.”  The  words  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  Dr.  Moffatt  in  all  four  cases  renders  “This  means 
my  body;.  .  .  .  .  .  this  means  my  blood.”  Here  are  a  few  read¬ 
ings  of  familiar  passages.  In  Matt.  6  we  read,  “Do  not  pray  by 
idle  rote  like  the  pagans,  for  they  suppose  they  will  be  heard  the 
moie  thev  say;  you  must  not  copy  them;  your  Rather  knows  your 
needs  before  you  ask  him.  Let  this  be  how  you  prav :  ‘Our 
Father  in  heaven,  thy  name  be  revered,  thv  reign  begin,  thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven.’  ”  In  I.  Cor.  13,  we  read,  ‘“Love 
is  > en  patient,  very  kind.  Love  knows  no  jealousy;  love  makes 
no  parade,  gives  itself  no  airs,  is  never  rude,  never  selfish,  never 
imitated,  never  resentiul;  love  is  never  glad  when  others  go 
wiong,  mve  is  gladdened  by  goodness,  always  slow  to  expose, 
always  eager  to  believe  the  best,  always  hopeful,  always  patient. 
Love  never  disappears.”  Philippians  3:13-16  reads^  thus: 

Bi others,  I  for  one  do  not  consider  myself  to  have  appropriated 
this;  my  one  thought  is,  by  f orgetting  what  lies  behind  me  and 
stiaining  co  what  lies  before  me,  to  press  on  to  the  goal  for  the 
piize  ot  Gods  high  call  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  all  those  of  our 
number  who  are  mature,  this  must  be  the  point  of  view;  God  will 
leT  eai  that  to  any  of  you  who  look  at  thing's  differently.  Only, 
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we  must  let  our  steps  be  guided  by  such  truth  as  we  have  attain¬ 
ed/’  Hebrews  12  begins:  “Therefore,  with  all  this  host  of  wit¬ 
nesses  encircling  us,  we  must  strip  off  every  handicap,  strip  off 
sin  with  its  clinging  folds,  to  run  our  appointed  course  steadily, 
our  eyes  fixed  upon  Jesus  as  the  pioneer  and  the  perfection  of 
faith.” 

Unity  of  method  pervades  the  whole  book.  It  reflects  not  a 
little  of  the  personality  of  the  translator.  Its  disregard  for  con¬ 
ventionalities  sustains  the  reader’s  curiosity  even  if  it  does  not 
hold  his  interest.  And  on  every  page  it  throws  new  light  and 
provokes  to  thought.  At  very  many  places  the  new  dress  brings 
the  old  message  home  with  striking  force.  This  is  its  chief 
merit. 

ABDEL  BOSS  WENTZ. 

THE  METHODIST  BOOK  CONCERN.  NEW'  YORK. 

A  Fourfold  Test  of  Mormonism.  By  Henry  C.  Sheldon,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  Boston  University.  Cloth.  16  mo..  Pp.  151. 

Price  50  cents,  net. 

Dr.  Sheldon  is  well  qualified  by  his  learning  and  judicial  tem¬ 
per,  as  well  as  by  his  Christian  faith,  for  the  task  of  exposing 
the  fads  and  fancies  which  have  thrust  themselves  upon  our  age. 
His  setting  forth  of  Christian  Science  and  of  Eucken’s  Phi¬ 
losophy  in  recent  brochures  is  followed  by  the  booklet  under  re¬ 
view — “The  Fourfold  Test  of  Mormonism.”  He  so  marshals 
fact  and  argument  that  the  wickedness  and  utter  untenableness 
of  this  evil  system  become  apparent.  The  book  will  be  valuable 
to  the  pastor  for  his  own  information  as  well  as  for  “passing 
around*’  in  a  communitv  which  mav  be  invaded  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  so-called  Latter  Day  Saints,  who,  it  is  said,  are  support¬ 
ing  a  thousand  missionaries. 

Mormonism  is  in  many  of  its  aspects  so  absurd,  crude,  and 
immoral  that  its  existence  in  an  enlightened  nation  becomes  a 
source  of  astonishment.  It  can  be  accounted  for,  however,  as 
all  aberrations  and  heresies  are  explained,  by  remembering  their 
source  in  the  perverted  religious  sensibilities  of  ignorant  peo¬ 
ple,  controlled  by  ambitious  and  designing  leaders.  Yet  one 
is  surprised  that  so  palpable  a  fraud  as  Mormonism  should  ever 
have  won  a  membership  of  four  hundred  thousand,  most  of  whom 
live  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  they  have  vast  temples  and  much 
wealth.  Its  doom  is,  of  course,  sealed;  but  it  will  go  on  for 
some  years  in  its  work  of  deception,  and  after  its  further  cleans¬ 
ing  will  probably  become  an  atrophied  sect. 

Dr.  Sheldon  applies  a  fourfold  test  to  Mormonism — the  his¬ 
torical,  the  critical,  the  rational,  and  the  practical.  On  every 
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count  it  is  found  wanting.  As  is  well-known,  the  founder, 
Joseph  Smith,  claimed  to  have  received  a  supernatural  revela¬ 
tion,  conveyed  on  golden  plates,  which  had  been  hidden  in  a  hill 
for  fourteen  centuries,  and  disclosed  to  him  by  an  angel !  Evi¬ 
dence  is  given  by  Dr.  Sheldon  that  Smith  was  nothing  more  than 
a  vulgar  impostor.  The  historical  foundation  is  sinking  sand. 
Critically  examined  the  book  of  Mormon  is .  full  of  anachron¬ 
isms  and  forgery.  The  phraseology  of  the  King  James  Version 
is  used  twelve  hundred  years  before  it  existed !  It  ascribes  ex¬ 
pressions  of  recent  times  to  past  centuries,  and  is  absolutely  in¬ 
nocent  of  scholarship.  And  at  best  it  is  dreary  and  barren  in 
contents,  except  where  it  borrows  from  the  Bible.  “In  a  rational 
point  of  view  Mormonism  is  discredited  by  the  superstitious  and 
intemperate  appeal  of  the  founder  to  the  instrumentality  of 
maoic.  What  well-informed  person  can  believe  that  either  the 
peep-stone  found  in  the  well  of  Willard  Chase,  or^  the  prisms 
dignified  with  the  name  of  urim  and  thummim ,  had  any  virtue 
to  transfer  Reformed  Egyptian  into  English  ?”  In  its  doctrinal 
aspects  materialism,  polytheism,  phallicism  and  rank .  sac-redo- 
talism  hold  a  dominating  place.  Their  mere  mention  is  almost 
all  that  is  needed  for  their  refutation. 

Practically  Mormonism  can  not  stand  an  ethical  test.  WTiile  at 
present,  no  doubt,  many  of  its  adherents  are  moral  citizens,  the 
founder  was  a  libertine  and  given  to  strong  drink.  At  Kauvoo 
the  followers  of  Smith  had  a  reputation  for  theft  and  counter¬ 
feiting.  The  Mountain  Meadow  massacre  in  1857  has  been 
traced  to  the  Mormons,  assisted  by  Indians.  Polygamy,  now 
prohibited  by  law,  was  openly  practiced  for  a  generation,  and  is 

yet  secretly  indulged  in  by  Mormons. 

“We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion,”  says  Dr.  Sheldon,  “that 
Mormonism,  in  consideration  of  its  origin,  the  content  oi  its 
teaching,  and  the  facts  of  its  history,  is  entitled  to  but  the 
scantiest  respect.” 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

The  Stars  Not  Inhabited.  Scientific  and  Biblical  Points  of 
View.  By  Professor  L.  T.  Townsend,  D.D.,  S.T.D.  Size 
5x7  1-2  inches.  Pages  254.  Price  $1.00  net. 

We  have  found  this  a  very  interesting  book.  Professor  Town¬ 
send  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  Credo  and  many  other  "salu- 
able  books,  and  as  a  stalwart  defender  of  the  faith.  He  is  always 
interesting,  always  clear,  and  always  forceful  and  convincing. 
Even  when  dealing  with  the  most  difficult  and  abstruse  scien 
tific  or  theological  problems,  as  in  this  case,  he  still  writes  in  such 
a  way  as  that  the  non-technical  reader  can  follow  him  with  as 
much  ease  and  delight  as  the  scholar. 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  volume  is  an  argument  against  the 
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theory,  held  by  many  at  least  tentatively,  that  there  are  other 
inhabited  worlds  in  the  universe  besides  our  own.  The  discus¬ 
sion  is  divided  into  two  parts,  Part  I  being  devoted  to  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  “Scientific  Points  of  View” ;  and  Part  II  to  a  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  “Philosophical  and  Theological  Points  of  View.” 

In  Part  I  there  is  given  first  a  brief  statement  of  the  “Opin¬ 
ions  of  Those  Who  Believe  in  Other  Inhabited  Worlds.'5  These 
opinions  vary  from  the  hesitating  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of 
such  a  thing  to  the  most  dogmatic  assertion  of  it  as  a  positive 
fact.  Perhaps  the  words  of  Professor  Simon  Xewcomb  may  be 
quoted  as  representing  a  moderate  and  somewhat  mediating 
view.  He  says,  “It  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  be¬ 
ings,  not  only  animated  but  endowed  with  reason,  inhabit  the 
countless  worlds  in  space.55 

Professor  Townsend  seeks  to  controvert  this  statement,  and  to 
show  that  such  a  supposition  is  most  unreasonable,  by  following 
a  process  of  elimination.  Beginning  with  the  comets,  he  takes 
up  in  turn  the  planetoids,  the  so-called  dark  bodies,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  then  the  planets  in  their  order,  and  finally  “other  suns 
and  their  supposed  planets,55  and  argues  that  none  of  them  offer 
such  conditions  as  would  support,  or  permit  of,  the  existence  on 
them  of  physically  organized  living  beings  in  any  respect  simi¬ 
lar  to  man. 

Most  of  the  space  in  this  part,  which  embraces  considerably 
more  than  half  the  book,  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  or  not  the  planet  Mars  may  be  inhabited.  This  is 
natural  because,  owing  to  its  nearness  to  the  earth,  and  its  ap¬ 
parent  similarity  to  the  earth  in  man}^  particulars,  Mars  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  likely  of  all  the  known  heavenly  bodies  to 
have  inhabitants  not  unlike  mankind.  Then,  too,  the  discovery 
and  observation  of  the  so-called  “canals55  of  Mars  have  given 
force  to  the  contention  of  manv  that  these  canals  are  not  the  re- 

t / 

suit  of  natural  phenomena,  but  must  have  been  constructed  by 
some  kind  of  intelligent  and  rational  beings. 

The  author’s  conclusion,  however,  supported  by  many  facts 
and  by  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  foremost  astronomers  and 

sj 

scientists  of  the  age,  is,  that  “'man  is  a  stranger  everywhere  in 
the  physical  universe  except  on  the  earth,  and  that  outside  the 
earth  and  everywhere  beyond  he  has  no  competitor.55 

In  Part  II  the  same  conclusion  is  reached  by  arguing  from 
ancient  beliefs,  and  from  science,  and  especially  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  scriptural  references  to  man, 
and  on  the  entire  absence  in  them  of  any  suggestion  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  any  other  similar  beings  in  other  worlds. 

Of  course  the  inference  from  all  this  is  that  man  is  a  being 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  make  “in  the  image  of  God55  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  immortality,  and  that  practically  all  things  were 
made  for  his  use  or  improvement,  that  he  is  the  crown  and  the 
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master  of  the  entire  physical  universe.  paragraph  of  the 

This  is  beautifully  expressed  111  ' ^ihe  Jost  important  and 

book,  “But  when  it  is  felt  that  ma  universe,  and  that  all 

most  highly  honored  being  m  made  for  him,  and  that 

the  splendors  of  the  stellar  univei  in  all  else>  then 

God’s  interest  is  more  centered  m  hi  rational  conclusion 

doubts  of  immortality  d^appe  ,  eternities,  that  somewhere 
being  that  man  will  remain l^beautiful  or  wonderful  than  the 
is  preparing  a  place  no  God,  will  move  0n 

a11  the  sp 

and  unseen  worlds  m  the  mfimtud  es  o  sp  A  CLUTZ. 


Christianity  and  the  New  Age e  By  ®eol|e  net. 

8„  Cloth  -it.- 

Dr.  Mams  is  one  of  the  most  int  g  welCome  an- 

in  the  great  Methodist  Church  ana  we  a  g  ^  of  sixteen 

other  volume  from  his  pen.  independent  discussion  of 

chapters  each  of  which  is  m  a  -e  game  time  there  is  a  gen- 

the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  and  ap  the  papers  have  a 

eral  sequence  and  progress  of  “ought,  ana  1  £  gtates  in 

creneral  bearing  on  the  central  theme  wtncn  m  * 
the  preface  as  “the  world  kingdom  of :  Jesus ^Chn  h 

Some  of  the  most  striking Js  of  the  different  ^ 

“The  Incomprehensible  Christ,  <  ristianity’s  Leavening 

Rural,”  “Secularized  Educatio Ch  found  ^  ohap_ 

T  ife  ”  and  “The  Inworkmg  God,  ana  we  « 
ters  on  these  subjects  among  the  ^,e^r  “kly ® 0p tiraistie.  The  au- 
The  general  tone  of  the  I >  [  ^  difficulties  and  dangers 

thor  clearly  sees  and  fu  y  f™.  ^  »  but  he  has  no  fear  of 

SWK  - — *-»  - 

» w  «.  » - »- -e  s  " 

itself  as  on  the  Church's  funder  and  Lord.  It  bee  of 

Christ  is  the  life  of  the  Church,  and UesusUm  ^  ^  of  my 

God  “in  the  supremest  sense  ,  m  a  se  .  n  triumph 

« »* ”w 

paragraph  from  the  first  chapter  on  Th  I  V  last 

Christ,’  “It  is  worthy  of *“St Lsbeelf ocused  upon 
seventy-five  years  the  most  acu  gea°chi  and  relentless  pro- 

Jesus  Christ.  The  keene  ,  "  .  history  and  character, 

cesses  of  analysis  have  been  applied  to  his  History 
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These  years  have  been  pre-eminently  the  period  of  scientific 
methods.  In  this  time  science  has  placed  at  the  command  of 
learning  the  most  effective  appliances  for  the  ascertainment  of 
truth.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  a  single  method,  not  a  single 
test  which  the  new  learning  has  made  available  has  been  neglected 
in  the  critical  scrutiny  that  has  been  centered  upon  J esns  Christ. 
No  subject  has  received  more  intense,  more  capable,  or  more 
continuous  study  than  has  been  given  to  this  supreme  character 
of  the  New  Testament.  If  Lessing  were  living  to-day,  he  might, 
in  review  of  the  recent  thought  which  has  been  devoted  to  Jesus, 
parallel  his  tribute  to  that  earlier  period  of  thought,  and  say 
again,  ‘There  is  nothing  in  the  world  in  which  human  ingenuity 
shows  and  impresses  itself  in  greater  manner.’  ” 

A  very  full  biography  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  and 
an  excellent  index  lends  additional  value. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

GENERAL  COUXCIL  PUBLICATIOX  SOCIETY.  PHILADELPHIA. 

English  Lutheranism  in  the  Northwest.  By  Bev.  George  Henry 
Trabert,  D.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Bev.  G.  H.  Ger- 
herding,  D.D.  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  top.  Pp.  184.  Price  $1.00 
postpaid. 

This  book  has  all  the  interest  and  charm  of  a  personal  narra¬ 
tive.  The  author,  Dr.  Trabert,  was  the  first  English  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  General  Council  sent  into  the  great  Northwest  to 
take  up  the  task  of  organizing  English  Lutheran  Churches  in 
that  vast  Lutheran  empire.  That  was  in  1883,  and  as  he  has 
been  an  English  pastor  in  Minneapolis  continuously  from  that 
time  until  the  present,  he  writes  out  of  a  full  knowledge  of  that 
which  has  been  done.  In  fact  lie  has  had  a  great  part  in  all  that 
has  been  done  since. 

The  inauguration  of  this  work  was  due  to  the  far-sightedness 
and  godly  zeal  for  his  Church  of  the  elder  Passavant,  who  did 
so  much  in  his  day  to  plant  the  English  Lutheran  Church,  and 
Lutheran  institutions  of  mercy  and  of  education,  in  the  great 
West  and  Northwest.  Dr.  Passavant  visited  Minnesota  as  early 
as  1856  and  took  steps  then  already  to  secure  in  St.  Paul  and 
other  places  lots  for  future  English  churches.  In  the  spring  of 
1881  he  made  a  second,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  a  third 
visit  to  Minnesota,  giving  special  attention  at  this  time  to  secur¬ 
ing  a  location  for  an  English  Church  in  Minneapolis. 

This  second  effort  bore  early  fruit.  In  1882  Bev.  Trabert, 
then  pastor  of  a  General  Council  church  in  Lebanon,  Pa.,  was 
sent  to  Minneapolis  to  look  over  the  ground  with  a  view  to  open¬ 
ing  an  English  mission  there  and  taking  charge  of  the  work.  He 
was  favorably  impressed  with  the  field,  but  owing  to  some  com¬ 
plications  about  the  synodical  connection  of  the  proposed  Eng- 
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lish  mission,  the  work  was  not  actually  begun  until  the  spring  of 

1883. 

This  book  is  Dr.  Trabert’s  own  story  of  the  beginning  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  this  work  until  now  the  General  Council  has  in  the 
Northwest  twTo  English  synods,  the  English  Synod  of  the  North¬ 
west,  and  the  Pacific  S}'nod,  accredited  in  the  Lutheran  Year 
Book  for  1914  with  57  ministers,  60  congregations,  and  11,261 
communicant  members. 

It  is  an  interesting  story,  well  told.  It  is  a  story  of  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  discouragements,  of  many  perplexities  and  hard¬ 
ships,  and  of  how  these  were  met  and  overcome  by  faith,  and  pa¬ 
tience,  and  a  godly  tact,  always  backed  by  an  ever-abiding  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  mission  and  future  of  the  English  Lutheran 
Church  in  that  great  Lutheran  field.  One  of  the  pleasant  things 
about  the  story  is  the  credit  given  to  the  “untiring  assistance”  of 
the  missionary’s  “devoted  wife  and  helpmeet,”  to  whom  the  book 
is  dedicated,  and  to  her  constant  readiness  to  share  both  the 
trials  and  the  joys  incident  to  such  a  work.  If  the  history  of  our 
Church  could  be  fully  written  it  would  no  doubt  be  found  that 
in  the  case  of  every  successful  missionary  there  has  stood  back 
of  him,  or  by  his  side,  a  “devoted  wife  and  helpmeet”  to  whose 
sympathy,  and  encouragement,  and  cheerful  self-sacrifice  and 
hearty  co-operation,  very  much  of  the  success  has  been  due. 

We  are  glad  for  this  book.  We  are  glad  to  have  such  a  valua¬ 
ble  addition  to  our  distinctively  Lutheran  Home  Missionary  lit¬ 
erature.  It  is  a  book  which  should  be  placed  alongside  of  Eev. 
Hunt’s  “Lutheran  Home  Missions”  in  every  missionary  and 
Sunday  School  library.  We  need  such  information,  and  it  should 
be  made  available  to  all  our  people,  especially  to  all  our  young 
people.  We  trust  that  it  may  aso  prove  an  inspiration  to  others 
of  our  Lutheran  pioneers  in  the  West  and  Northwest  to  tell  the 
story  of  their  work  and  experience  in  like  manner. 

One  of  the  sad  and  discouraging  features  of  our  Home  Mission 
work,  as  set  forth  in  this  volume,  is  the  evidence  presented  that 
our  German  and  Scandinavian  Lutheran  pastors  in  the  West  and 
Northwest  are  disposed  to  make  the  same  mistake  that  was  made 
by  our  German  pastors  in  the  East  several  generations  ago.  This 
is  the  mistake  of  resisting  the  introduction  of  English  services 
in  their  churches,  or  the  organization  of  purely  English  churches, 
to  care  properly  for  the  young  people  who,  through  the  influence 
of  the  public  schools,  and  through  their  business  and  social  rela¬ 
tions,  Americanize  much  more  rapidly  than  their  parents  and 
cannot  be  held  in  churches  using  the  language  of  the  fatherlands 
from  which  their  parents  came.  One  would  think  that  the  sad 
history  of  the  losses  to  our  Church  in  nearty  all  our  eastern  cities 
would  have  taught  them  a  better  way.  But  it  seems  not  to  have 
done  so.  In  his  Introduction  to  Dr.  Trabert’s  book,  Dr.  Gerber- 
ding  says  very  truly,  “The  Church  must  always  go  to  school.  She 
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is  never  done  learning.”  What  a  pity  it  is  that  our  dear  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  seems  to  be  so  slow  to  learn  even  in  the  hitter  school 
of  experience. 

We  feel  reluctant  to  criticize  in  any  way  a  book  which  is  in  the 
main  so  excellent.  But  fidelity  to  the  truth,  and  to  facts,  com¬ 
pels  us  to  call  attention  to  several  serious  inaccuracies  and  blem¬ 
ishes,  as  they  seem  to  us. 

In  the  first  place,  Dr.  Trabert  repeatedly  refers  to  his  work  in 
Minneapolis  as  the  first  English  Lutheran  work  in  the  Xorth- 
west,  and  says  on  page  18,  ‘Trior  to  1883  no  congregation  (Eng¬ 
lish)  was  organized  in  any  city  northwest  of  Chicago  ”  He  thus 
either  ignores,  or  was  ignorant  of,  the  fact  that  the  General 
Synod  had  an  English  Lutheran  mission  in  the  city  of  Portland 
as  early  as  1869  of  which  the  Rev.  C'.  S.  Sprecher  was  the  pastor. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  H.  Gans  in  1871.  In  1872  the 
congregation  became  self-supporting  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
Rev.  G.  P.  Weaver.  Owing  to  the  great  difficulty  in  securing 
pastors  at  that  time  to  labor  in  a  field  so  widely  separated  from 
the  great  bodv  of  the  General  Svnod,  and  so  difficult  of  access, 
and  the  consequent  protracted  vacancies  that  followed,  the  con¬ 
gregation  became  disorganized  and  later  the  work  was  abandoned. 
But  certainly  this  pioneer  work  of  the  General  Synod  is  worthy 
of  some  recognition  in  a  history  of  “English  Lutheranism  in  the 
Xorthwest.” 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  correct  several  misstatements  in 
reference  to  the  visit  of  Rev.  Clutz  and  Rev.  Barnitz  to  Portland 
and  other  cities  of  the  Xorthwest  . in  the  spring  of  1889.  Dr. 
Trabert  says,  on  pages  93  and  94,  “The  going  of  a  missionary 
[Rev.  G.  H.  Gerberding,  from  Fargo,  Xortli  Dakota]  to  the 
Xorthwest  Coast  just  at  that  time  seemed  providential.  After 
having  visited  the  cities  of  Portland,  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  and 
spent  three  weeks  in  the  canvass,  he  was  surprised  on  a  Saturday 
to  meet  the  General  Home  Mission  Secretary  of  the  General 
Svnod,  Dr.  S.  B.  Barnitz,  and  a  leading  member  of  its  Home  Mis- 
sion  Board,  Dr.  J.  A.  Clutz,  who  had  come  there  to  pre-empt  the 
territory  for  the  General  Synod.  It  was  a  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance  that  Mr.  Gerberding  did  not  meet  entire  strangers,  for  he 
had  been  acquainted  with  Dr.  Barnitz  for  years.  Drs.  Barnitz 
and  Clutz  were  no  less  surprised  than  was  Pastor  Gerberding. 
He  impressed  upon  them  that  he  had  pre-empted  the  field,  and 
protested  against  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  jump  his  claim.” 

It  is  difficult  to  see  anything  very  “providential”  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Rev.  Gerberding  in  Portland  at  the  time,  since  his  being 
there  was  due  to  an  announcement  made  in  the  General  Svnod 
church  papers  which  was  interpreted  bv  the  English  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Committee  of  the  General  Council  as  indicating  some  move 
of  the  General  Synod  to  begin  work  in  the  Xorthwest,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  which  they  had  telegraphed  to  Rev.  Gerberding  to  go  to 
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the  Coast  at  once  and  take  possession  in  the  name  of  the  General 
Council.  It  looks  more  like  the  strategy  of  war  than  like  provi- 

dence.  , 

In  the  second  place,  Rev.  Gerberding  could  hardly  have  been 

very  greatly  “surprised”  by  the  arrival  of  Revs.  Bamitz  and 
Clutz,  in  view  of  the  above  facts,  which  he  very  well  understood. 

In  the  third  place,  the  meeting  did  not  occur  “on  a  Saturday/' 
but  on  Thursday  evening,  and  on  the  next  day.  This  is  not  a 
mattter  of  great  moment,  but  in  writing  history  accuracy  should 
be  sought  even  in  small  things.  It  helps  to  inspire  confidence  in 
the  historian's  account  of  the  more  important  matters. 

In  the  fourth  place,  Rev.  Barnitz  was  not  the  “General  Home 
Mission  Secretary  of  the  General  Synod,”  neither  was  Rev. 
Clutz  “a  leading  member  of  its  Home  Mission  Board/  Rev. 
Clutz  was  not  a.  member  of  the  General  Synod's  Home  Mission 
Board  at  all,  hut  was  its  General  Secretary,  and  Rev.  Barnitz  was 
its  “Western  Secretary.” 

In  the  fifth  place,  Revs.  Barnitz  and  Clutz  did  not  go  to  the 
Coast  “to  pre-empt  the  territory  for  the  General  Synod.”  They 
had  no  thought  of  such  a  thing.  It  has  never  been  the  policy  of 
the  General"  Synod  to  try  to  “pre-empt”  large  territories,  nor 
even  great  cities,  bv  opening  one  or  two  missions  in  them.  It  has 
steadily  and  consistently  refused  to  accede  to  any  such  arrange¬ 
ment  when  insisted  on  by  the  General  Council.  So  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  neither  the  General  Synod,  nor  its  Home  Mission 
Board  has  ever  made  a  formal  or  informal  protest  against  the 
General  Council,  or  any  other  Lutheran  body,  beginning  work  in 
any  part  of  the  country,  or  in  any  large  city  where  it  believed  it 
had  a  field.  It  has  always  claimed  this  same  right  for  itself, 
though  it  does  believe  that  the  different  bodies  should  refrain 
from"  trving  to  plant  churches,  especially  in  the  same  language, 
so  close  to  other  churches  that  they  practically  cover  the  same 
field  and  must  necessarily  interfere  with  each  other  s  growth. 
Revs.  Barnitz  and  Clutz 'went  to  the  Northwest  Coast  in  the 
spring;  of  1889  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  just  such  as  took  Hr.  Ras- 
savant  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  in  1856  and  again  in  1881. 
They  wished  to  see  if  they  could  find  any  remnants  of  the  former 
congregation  which  had  been  organized  in  Portland  in  1869  and 
had  continued  for  a  number  of  years  rec-iving  aid  from  the 
Board.  Thev  wished  to  see  also  if  they  could  find  any  English 
Lutherans  who  had  gone  to  the  growing  cities  of  the  Northwest 
from  the  older  eastern  States  and  had  not  been  piovided  vith 
church  homes.  They  had  no  intention  of  immediately  organiz¬ 
ing  churches  in  anv  of  the  cities  in  the  Northwest,  having  plan¬ 
ned  to  remain  onlv  three  or  four  days  before  they  knew  anything 
of  Hr.  Gerberding’s  being  there.  Of  course,  if  they  had  found 
the  fields  promising  they  would  no  doubt  have  recommended  to 
their  Board  to  make  an  effort  to  find  suitable  missionaries  to 
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open  them  up  at  an  early  day.  When  they  found  Dr  Gerberding 
there  making  an  active  canvass  they  were  very  willing  to  leave  the 
field  to  him  at  the  time  and  did  not  even  make  the  prospecting 
canvass  that  they  had  in  mind. 

In  the  sixth  place,  while  it  is  true  that  Rev.  Gerberding  did 
make  claim  to  having  pre-empted  the  field  by  first  reaching  it, 
Revs.  Barnitz  and  Clutz  refused  positively  to  recognize  any  such 
priority  of  rights  established  in  such  an  arbitrary  way.  Especi¬ 
ally  did  they  refuse  this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  General 
S}mod  had  been  there  twenty  years  before  and  had  never  sur¬ 
rendered  the  territory  or  relinquished  its  claims  on  it. 

In  spite  of  the  length  to  which  this  review  is  growing  we  feel 
constrained  to  call  attention  to  another  oversight  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Trabert.  If  he  was  writing  a  history  of  “English  Lutheran¬ 
ism  in  the  North' west/7  as  the  title  of  his  book  indicates,  why  does 
he  make  no  mention  at  all  of  the  recent  operations  of  the  General 
Svnod  in  North  Dakota  and  in  Seattle?  Is  it  because  he  thinks 
that  we  have  no  right  to  be  there,  and  consequently  will  give  us 
no  recognition?  It  has  been  said  that  the  General  Council,  and 
other  Lutheran  bodies  at  work  in  the  Northwest  are  abundantly 
able  to  take  care  of  the  Americanizing  Lutheran  populations  of 
those  great  States,  and  are  in  fact  doing  it  so  efficiently  that  there 
is  no  need  or  room  for  the  General  Synod  to  work  there. 

In  reply  to  all  such  statements  we  desire  to  quote  yet  just  one 
paragraph  from  Dr.  Trabert’s  chapter  on  “The  Lutheran  Situa¬ 
tion.”  On  page  164  he  says,  “It  is  a  low  estimate  when  it  is 
said  that  not  one-half  of  the  population  claiming  to  be  Lutheran 
is  found  in  Lutheran  congregations,-  or,  indeed  in  any  Church. 
This  is  true  of  all  the  Northwestern  States.  Unchurched  Luth¬ 
erans  literally  swarm  in  all  the  leading  cities,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  cannot  be  reached  except  by  the  use  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  This  shows  the  tremendous  task  before  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  especially  the  English  portion,  to  gather  this  un¬ 
churched  element,  some  of  which  is  being  gathered  by  other 
churches,  but  a  large  proportion  is  not  only  lost  to  the  Church 
but  lost  forever.”  If  this  statement  be  true,  and  the  truth  of  it 
cannot  be  questioned,  why  should  the  General  Synod  be  refused 
the  privilege  of  having  a  share  in  helping  to  gather  in  and  care 
for  these  unchurched  multitudes?  Dr.  Trabert  insists  that  in 
"tarting  new  work,  there  should  be  no  interference  with  work  al¬ 
ready  begun,  and  that  in  beginning  English  work  there  should 
be  no  effort  to  draw  away  from  a  church  in  which  another  lan¬ 
guage  is  used  members  who  are  in  active  connection  with  it. 
Both  of  these  are  good  rules  and  both  of  them  have  been  observed 
in  the  places  in  which  the  General  Synod  has  begun  work  in  the 
Northwest.  We  recently  heard  the  President  of  the  General 
Synod  say  that  when  work  was  begun  in  North  Forks  and  in 
Williston,  N.  D.,  there  was  no  English  work  within  a  hundred 
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miles  of  either  place,  and  that  he  did  not  think  that  a  single 
member  had  been  taken  into  either  mission  who  had  been  in  ac¬ 
tive  connection  with  any  other  Lutheran  Church  for  years. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

FLEMING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK. 

Telepathy  of  the  Celestial  World.  By  Rev.  Horace  C.  Stanton, 

H.D.,  S.T.D.  Cloth,  8vo.  Pp.  xxix  4-  471.  Price  $2.00. 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  friend  of  the  reviewer’s,  widely  known 
in  the  Church,  told  him  of  a  dream  which  had  come  to  him  a 
few  nights  before  and  which  had  been  so  strange  and  so  vivid 
as  to  have  made  an  unusually  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  The 
dream  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  died  and  passed  into  the 
realm  of  the  blessed,  and  had  there  found  himself  in  a  great  com¬ 
pany  of  the  redeemed.  They  all  seemed  to  be  sailing,  or  floating, 
on  a  transparent  sea,  as  of  glass,  and  to  be  in  constant  and  most 
happy  intercourse  with  each  other.  The  strange  thing  about  this 
intercourse,  however,  was  that  they  used  no  spoken  language, 
such  as  is  necessary  for  intercourse  between  men  here  on  the 
earth.  Instead  of  this  cumbrous  and  often  very  inadequate 
means  of  communication,  each  was  able  to  read  instantly  and 
completely  the  thought  of  all  the  others  as  he  came  in  contact 
with  them.  Hence  there  was  no  need  for  oral  speech. 

What  this  friend  dreamed,  and  what  seemed  to  him  so  strange 
and  startling,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  book  now  under  review  to 
establish  as  an  assured  fact,  with  the  additional  thought  that  the 
distance  between  the  persons  thus  communicating  with  each  othe" 
in  the  spirit  world  is  an  entirely  negligible  factor.  This  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  one  of  the  sub-titles  of  the  volume,  “Evidences  from 
Psychology  and  Scripture  that  the  Celestials  can  Instantaneously 
and  Ereelv  Communicate  Across  Distance  Indefinitelv  Great.” 

%j 

The  author  goes  about  his  task  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  and 
logical  way.  His  method  is  suggested  by  another  sub-title, 
“Psychic  Phenomena  Here  but  Foreshadowings  of  our  Trans¬ 
cendent  Faculties  Hereafter.”  As  this  would  indicate,  he  be¬ 
gins  by  calling  attention  to  the  great  interest  shown  in  recent 
years  by  psychologists  and  other  scientific  investigators  in  the 
phenomena  of  tlepathy  or  thought-transference,  clairvoyance,  the 
transmission  of  personal  visions,  sensory  impressions,  &c.,  and 
to  the  great  mass  of  well  attested  facts  which  has  thus  been  ac¬ 
cumulated  and  published.  In  this  part  of  his  work,  Dr.  Stanton 
relies  largely. on  the  voluminous  reports  of  the  Society  of  Psychi¬ 
cal  Research,  which  has  had  on  the  roll  of  its  members  the  names 
of  many  of  the  best  and  most  learned  ps}Tchologists,  scientists, 
philosophers,  statesmen  and  scholars  of  the  last  quarter  century. 
As  is  well  known,  the  investigations  cf  this  society  have  been  car- 
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ried  on  under  the  strictest  scientific  conditions  and  precautions, 
and  they  have  published  nothing  that  has  not  fully  met  these  con¬ 
ditions. 

While  these  investigators  have  been  very  slow  to  try  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  facts  which  they  have  collated,  and  have  actually  said 
very  little  by  way  of  explaining  them,  the  author  of  this  book 
seems  to  be  fully  justified  in  accepting  the  facts  as  well  accredit¬ 
ed,  and  as  furnishing  the  basis  for  his  further  work.  Probably 
all  his  readers  will  agree  with  him  in  what  he  says  in  his  Intro¬ 
duction,  that  “there  are  no  more  remarkable  discoveries  in  the 
history  of  human  thought  than  those  in  psychology  during  the 
last  quarter-century.  They  have  proved  the  existence  of  supernal 
faculties  in  the  human  soul.  The  observations,  experiments,  and 
investigations  of  many  acute  and  profoundly  interested  scholars 
regarding  thought  transmission  or  telepathy,  as  exhibited  in  na¬ 
ture,  have  accumulated  about  that  subject  an  abundance  of  facts 
and  data,  and  established  various  important  principles,  the  whole 
forming  an  almost  complete  system  by  themselves.” 

With  this  work  as  the  basis,  the  author  turns  to  the  Bible  and 
undertakes  to  prove  that  all  through  the  Holy  Scriptures  may  be 
found  instances  of  the  same  thing  including  thought-transfer¬ 
ence,  the  transmission  of  personal  visions  and  the  transmission 
of  sensory  impressions,  first  between  men  living  on  the  earth, 
secondly  between  men  on  the  earth  and  human,  or  angelic,  or 
divine  beings  in  the  spirit  world,  and  thirdly  between  men  and 
other  beings  both  or  all  of  whom  were  in  the  spirit  world. 

This  is  the  most  interesting  and  important  part  of  the  author’s 
work  and  is  of  course  the  real  raison  cV  etre  for  his  book.  It 
would  be  utterly  impossible,  within  the  short  compass  of  a  review, 
to  give  any  intelligible  resume,  or  even  any  adequate  conception 
of  what  Dr.  Stanton  has  accomplished  in  this  line.  The  book 
itself  must  be  read,  and  read  through,  for  this.  But  we  do  ven¬ 
ture  the  assertion  that  every  one  who  reads  the  book  carefully 
and  thoughtfully,  will  be  surprised  at  the  great  mass  of  evidence 
collected  by  the  author  from  the  Bible  in  support  of  his  thesis, 
whether  he  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  that  thesis  or  not. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  startling  contentions  of  the  au¬ 
thor  is  this,  “that  the  divine  mind  is  the  medium  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  finite  minds,”  whether  in  this  life  or  in  the 
other  life,  and  whether  the  finite  minds  be  those  of  good  men  or 
of  wicked  men,  of  angels  or  of  devils. 

Another  striking  contention  of  the  author  is  that  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  divine  inspiration,  a^  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  of  di¬ 
vine  communications  to  men  whether  directly  or  by  dreams  or 
through  angelic  agencies,  so  many  of  which  are  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  and  which  have  proved  to  be  such  stumbling  blocks  to 
sceptics  and  not  seldom  to  believers  also,  are  easily  and  naturally 
explainable  under  this  theory  and  at  once  fall  into  the  regular 
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system  of  things  established  at  the  beginning  by  the  di\ine  mind. 
The  book  may  thus  come  to  have  no  small  apologetic  value.  W  e 
quote  the  author’s  own  words  on  this  point,  “When  the  facts  in 
the  psychology  of  science  are  placed  beside  those  in  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  Scripture,  there  comes  a  disclosure  of  new,  unmistak¬ 
able,  and  wonderful  truth.  New  light  is  shed  upon  the  telepathy 
of  nature  from  the  exactly  parallel  phenomena  in  that  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  And  various  problems  which  unaided  science  could  not 
solve,  are  at  once  understood  through  this  illumination  from  the 
Bible.  Then  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  telepathy  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  from  the  precisely  similar  but  in  some  respects  fuller  and 
more  varied  phenomena  in  science.  So  very  many  incidents  in 
the  Sacred  Narrative,  hitherto  mysterious,  are  at  once  elucidated 
as  never  before.  These  two  presentations  of  telepathy,  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  the  scriptural,  mutually  interpret,  confirm,  and  enlarge 
each  other.” 

Dr.  Stanton  has  struck  out  on  a  new  line  of  thought  and  in¬ 
vestigation.  No  doubt  his  theories  and  conclusions  will  be  met 
with  a  great  deal  of  scepticism  and  criticism  from  various  quar¬ 
ters.  Probably  some  will  be  disposed  to  laugh  them  out  of  court 
without  even  the  courtesy  of  a  reply  or  an  examination.  While 
not  prepared  to  accept  them  at  once  ourselves,  we  feel  that  they 
should  not  be  lightly  dismissed.  He  writes  in  such  a  reverent 
mood,  and  marshalls  his  facts  so  clearly  and  so  strongly,  that  His 
argument  deserves  and  should  receive  serious  and  thoughtful 
consideration.  One  thing  is  clear  all  through  the  book.  There 
is  no  slightest  taint  of  spiritualism,  or  fanaticism,  or  of  any  kind 
of  heresy.  Dr.  Stanton  is  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  belongs 
to  the  orthodox  of  the  orthodox.  He  evidently  accepts  the  Bible, 
and  the  whole  Bible,  as  the  inspired  word  of  God,  equally  in¬ 
spired  in  every  part,  end  inerrant.  His  sole  aim  is  to  study  this 
inspired  record  in  a  reverent  and  obedient  spirit,  and  to  find 
what  is  its  real  meaning  and  true  interpretation  on  this  subject, 
which  is  of  so  great  interest  to  us  all. 
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